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A  PAN-AM KRICAN  POUCY:  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
MODERNIZED* 

By  John  lUiuinT, 

Ihncior  O&atnl,  Pao-American  Tmon.  WMbiofton,  D.  C;  Formerly  UoiUd 
SUUt  Mioittor  to  Argfntin*,  PAmuna  and  Colombia. 

I  flomeiimee  feel  that  all  thb  dincuflBion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
iM  entirely  in  vain,  that  there  ia  nobody  who  m  an  ultimate  court  upon 
ttir  su I >j(i*t— nobody  who  can  decide  just  what  in  itM  interpretation  or 
lis  aieuiiing  or  its  slKiuficance.  I  know  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  that  miy  vifws  which  I  have  upon  tlic  subject  are  final.  1 
had  at  first  defidini  1  would  not  make  any  remarks,  but  I  will  briefly 
summariie  some  thoughts  which  I  have  been  going  over  in  my  mind 
for  many  years  in  my  association  with  Latin  America.  In  my 
humble  experience  as  minister  in  three  American  republics  and  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  I  have  striven  earnestly  to  get 
what  1  call  the  Pan-American  viewpoint  of  the  Monroe*  I3o(trint*. 
Now  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  accept  what  I  say  as  final,  but  perhaps  I 
look  at  this  subject  from  a  viewpoint  a  little  different  from  that 
of  many  persons,  because  I  have  the  rather  unique  position  and  ex- 
perience of  being  the  only  Pan-American  officer  in  America — not 
only  one  who  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  but  who  is  in  every 
respect  equally  an  officer  of  the  other  Latin-American  countries. 
Elach  day  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  my  staff  to  lay 
before  me  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  newspapers  of  every  impor- 
tant capital  of  the  western  hemisphere;  and  therefore  while  I  am 
actually  in  this  country,  I  am  able  to  follow  closely  the  views  of  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  upon  this  subject  under  discussion. 

As  one  who  has  been  intimately  associated,  officially  and  pri- 
vately, for  nearly  fourteen  years  with  Latin  America  and  Latin 
Americans,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  humble  suggestioDB, 
which,  if  followed,  might  affect  the  permanent  status  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  among  the  American  nations,  and  might  not! 

'  Remarka  aa  praaidiog  officer  of  the  leMioo  of  the  Academy,  Fridigr 
uioming.  April  3,  1914. 
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I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  there  may  be  evolved  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  itself  as  a  principle  and  phnise,  and  thereupon 
substituted  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  principle  and  phrase,  the 
principle  and  phnu«o  of  a  "  Pan-American  policy. "  (These  ideAs,  to 
some  ext<>nt,  I  dovelopo<i  last  fall  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Questions.  What  I 
am  saying  here  is  really  a  sublimated  form  of  what  I  said  at  tliat  time.) 
By  that  I  mean  a  Pan-American  policy  acceptable  to  and  approved 
by  not  only  the  United  States,  but  all  the  American  republics,  a 
policy  Monging  to  each  and  all  on  the  same  basis  of  attitude  and 
action,  protecting  alike  the  sovereignty  and  governments  of  each — 
which  is,  after  all,  the  delicate  point — without  the  offensive  sug- 
gestion of  preponderance,  dictation  or  domination  of  one  nation  like 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  common  error  among  some  of  the  states- 
men and  essayists  of  the  rnit(»d  States,  whenever  they  speak  or 
write  anything  about  the  southeni  republics,  to  patronize  them. 
This  is  a  fatal  error — always  thus  reminding  them  of  the  power  and 
mightiness  of  the  Unite<l  States,  as  if  the  United  States  were  lx)th 
''papa"  and  "mamma,'*  and  they  a  group  of  little  children  playing 
in  the  back  yard.  C*oupled  with  this  are  the  equally  common  errors : 
First,  that  of  not  recognizing  the  extraordinary  greatness  and  progress 
of  some  of  Uie  republics,  even  if  others  are  not  so  progressive;  and 
secondly,  of  classing  them  all  as  having  revolutionary  tendencies,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  I^tin  America,  in  area  and  popuhi- 
tion,  has  known  no  serious  revolution  whatever  in  the  last  twenty-five 

This  Pan-American  policy  would  adopt,  absorb  and  enlarge  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  original  policy  of  the  United  States  into  a 
greater  and  all-American  policy,  where  each  nation  would  have  the 
same  rights  of  attitude,  the  same  dignity  of  position  and  the  same 
sense  of  independence  as  the  United  States  now  has.  By  eliminating 
the  attitude  of  absolute  dictation  and  centralized  power,  which  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  interpreted  in  Latin  America  as  applying 
to  the  relations  of  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  '*  Pan-American  "for  **  Monroe" — thus  including  all  the 
American  nations  as  sponsors — and  by  the  substitution  of  ''policy" 
for  '* doctrine'*  and  thus  removing  the  hard,  unyielding,  dictatorial 
and  didactic  suggestion  of  the  words  "  Monroe  Doctrine, "  about  which 
every  Latin  American  is  a  little  sensitive,  a  long  step  will  be  taken 
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^iwards  a  n«*w   nrn  of   Plaii-Amerii*An    comitv    antl    PMii-Amf^rimQ 
OOIlfid0llO6« 

It  is  not  Uio  Monroe  Doctriue  tUelf  an  a  principle,  but  the  i/i/zr- 
pr«telum-'and  mark  my  word— (A«  inierjn^iaiiim  thtreof,  an  indicated 
in  the  recently  publiflhod  opinionH  of  mnny  prominont  Latin  Ameri* 
eaos  OD  this  subject,  that  is  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Latin- 
American  countries  and  statesmen.  This  is  a  point  that  has  been 
oleariy  overioolced  by  the  critics  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
United  States.  If  its  liaphasard  interpretation  can  be  supplanted 
with  responsible  and  reaiionable  judgment,  the  majority  of  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  in  I^tin  America,  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  in  describing  it  as  obsolete  will  fail  absolutely  in  their  pur- 
pose and  logic. 

A  distinguished  Yale  professor,  for  whom  I  have  profound  regard, 
leaving  the  safe  fieldn  of  archaeological  study,  and  venturing  into  the 
complex  relations  of  international  politics,  calls  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
an  ''obsolete  shibboleth."  How  in  the  world  any  one  man  can 
assume  to  pass  that  judgment  upon  a  great  policy  or  doctrine,  I  can- 
not possibly  understand.  I  fear  that  in  his  academic  viewpoint  he 
has  exaggerated  the  importance  which  the  Latin-American  countries 
attach  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  he  has  attributed  to  that  much 
assailed  and  sufTering  Doctrine  all  kinds  of  faults  which  are  due  to 
entirely  other  and  different  causes,  such  as  North  American  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  appreciation  of  South  America. 

In  conclusion,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  final  analysis,  in  my 
opinion,  and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  for  a  minute  state  these  things  in  a 
didactic  way  and  my  judgment  may  be  entirely  wrong,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  great  iniemoHonal  principle  only  to  the  degree  that  it 
is  evolved  into  this  greater  Pan-American  policy ;  and  from  a  Doc- 
trine of  the  Unitetl  States  alone  into  a  policy  of  all  the  .American 
republics,  and  now,  if  you  follow  me,  though  it  is  a  little  complicated, 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  evolved  from  being  subjedire  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  alone  towanis  all  the  other  American  republics  as 
a6/fc/iir,  to  being  subjectiw  on  Ww  pjirt  of  each  towanis  each  and 
all  the  others  as  objective.  That  is,  making;  em-h  and  every  Ameri- 
can republic  feel  that  it  is  part  of  its  |>olicy  towanis  i»:ich  and  every 
other  American  republic,  instcati  of  bcinj;  just  Uie  policy  of  the  Unit4!d 
States  alone  towards  all  these  other  countries.  To  be  still  clearer 
in  my  idea  I  would  say  that  I  mean  to  evolve  the  Monroe  Doctrino 
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from  being  nthjedive  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
other  American  republics  in  an  ohjedwe  position,  to  being  subjective 
on  the  part  of  each  and  all  towards  in  turn  each  and  all  as  ofjjective. 

Then  wo  will  have  achieved,  in  my  opinion,  that  ideal,  unselfish, 
fraternal  relationship  of  the  American  governments  and  peoples 
which  will  give  a  new  worth  and  a  permanent,  acreptahle  significance 
to  Pan-American  relationship,  Pan-American  accord,  and  the  status 
of  the  Pan-American  Union. 


I 
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A  STUDY  OF  IBERIC-AMERICA 

By  Rbar-Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.8.N., 
Newport,  R.  I. 

SouU)  of  uii  in  thU  hemisphere  are  nearly  8,000,000  square  milee 
of  land  three-quarters  of  which  are  within  the  tropics.  This  last  is  a 
great  momentous  and  dominating  fact.  For  this  means  that  there 
are  6,000,000  square  miles,  an  area  about  twice  the  sise  of  the  Unttad 
States  exclusive  of  Alaska,  which  will  never  in  the  main  be  peopled 
by  the  white  man  as  we  understand  the  phrase.  For  say  what  soma 
mi^,  the  white  does  not  thrive  in  regions  characteristicaUy  tropical 
and  most  of  these  6,000,000  square  miles  are  so.  There  are  exoepUons, 
as  considerable  portions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  Venesuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  so  high  that  such  parts  have  what  may 
be  called  a  white  man's  climate.  But  even  so  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
future  inhabitants  of  these  higher  regions  will  differ  largely  in  race 
characteristics  from  those  now  there.  This  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Iberic-American  question.  It  is  that  the  races  to  the  south  of  us 
differ  essentially  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  psychic  qualities. 

I  desire  to  say  that  what  follows  herein  is  not  said  in  unkindly 
criticism  or  in  unkindly  spirit.  I  have  an  immense  liking  for  the 
Spanish  race  wherever  found;  for  its  hospitable  and  generous  character, 
for  its  beautiful  family  life,  its  dignity  and  courtesy.  While  there  is 
something  which  they  can  learn  from  us,  there  is  ver>'  much  for  us  to 
learn  from  them  and  I  ^nsh  that  we  might  take  this  last  fact  very 
much  to  heart. 

It  is  part  of  our  northern  make-up  (call  it  stupidity  if  you  will, 
and  you  will  not  be  far  astray),  that  we  view  the  mental  habit  of 
all  other  races  as  being  akin  to  our  own;  that  the  Mexican,  Peruvian, 
Braxilian  will  understand  things  political  in  exactly  the  sense 
that  we  do.  There  never  was  such  a  thing,  for  example,  as  a  consti- 
tutional election  in  Mexico  nor  do  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  Mei- 
ican  people  know  what  it  means.  How  can  they  when  a  vote  in  a 
presidential  election  rarely  exceeds  18,000?  And  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise when  the  upper  class,  say  hut  a  fif  teent  h  of  the  population ,  the  only 
class  with  a  semblance  of  niucation,  is  it.solf  temperamentally  unable 
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to  understand  a  constitutional  government?  They  belong  to  a  class 
tribal  by  instinct  in  whose  very  blood  is  unrest  and  inability  to  coalesce 
into  a  smgle  req)on8ible  government  carried  on  on  constitutional 
lines.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  races  to  which  the  governing 
daases  in  all  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  belong  began  as  Berbers 
and  remain  essentially  Berber-Moor  today,  scarcely  changed  at  bot- 
tom from  their  relations  across  the  straits  in  Morocco  and  the  Atlas. 

It  is  this  lack  of  comprehension  of  what  race  character  means 
that  causes  our  trouble.  We  do  not  understand  the  other  man,  and 
until  we  recognize  our  ignorance  in  this  regard,  until  we  accept  the 
great  fundamental  fact  of  all  life, — that  every  race,  every  species  has 
its  special  race  or  specific  temperament  and  habit  of  thought  and 
action, — we  shall  be  unsuccessful  in  our  relations  with  these  our  brother 
republics.  It  is  a  study  of  temperament,  disposition,  outlook  on  life,  a 
study  in  a  word  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  character  that  we  need 
for  successful  dealing  with  races  so  essentially  diflfcrent  from  our  own. 
Until  we  shall  see  this,  we  are  but  groping  darkly. 

And  a  word  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Iberic."  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  Latin- America.  This  is  a  phrase  almost  wholly 
misplaced.  There  is  no  "Latin**  America  in  any  true  sense.  There 
is  an  Iberic-America,  and  this  confusion  of  terms  has  caused  or  has 
helped  largely  to  cause,  our  confusion  of  thoughts.  The  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  who  settled  with  whites  all  to  the  south  of  us  are  not 
of  Latin  stock,  though  with  some  Latin  intermixture.  I  would  say 
again  to  accentuate  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  people  of  the  Iberic 
peninsula  which  includes  Spain  and  Portugal  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  remote  Celtic  strain,  Iberians — Berbers — the  same  in  race 
as  the  Berbers  of  today,  of  the  African  Atlas,  akin  to  the  Moor  and  in 
the  distant  ages  to  the  Arab.  Their  occupancy  of  North  Africa 
and  of  Spain  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  history. 

The  Greeks  established  a  colony  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain  as 
they  did  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Cartha- 
genian,  a  Semite,  came  and  took  possession  of  the  ports  and  exploited 
the  mines  of  the  region.  The  Romans  expelled  these  in  206  B.C., 
and  then  took  two  hundred  years  in  conquering  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. They  governed  and  admini8tere<l  Spain  until  Rome  herself 
fell  before  the  barbarians,  but  they  never  colonized  in  the  true  sense. 
Roman  governors  and  Roman  armies  occupied  the  country  and  im- 
pnswd  upon  the  whole  peninsula  their  power  and  language  sufficiently 
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to  develop  the  latiniMd  Umguaces  of  the  Spam  and  Portugftl  ol  today. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  there  was  a  Uuie  infueioii  of  Roman  blood,  aa  waa 
but  natural.  In  the  long  oceupailon  of  three  hundred  yean  following 
the  two  hundred  of  conquest,  Spain  waa  indeed  a  Roman  province 
in  a  larger  sense  than  almost  any  other  lying  beyond  the  oonfines  of 
Italy,  but  the  Goths,  Vandals  and  Visigoths,  who  eame  atop  of  the 
Romans  were  with  the  last  all  absorbed  by  the  conquered  Iberians  aa 
were  the  Norman  invaders  of  England  by  the  English.  The  people  of 
the  Peninsula  remained  Iberian  at  bottom  despite  their  many  con- 
querors. This  is  markedly  so  of  the  south,  diminishing  somewhat 
toward  the  nortli,  but  always  true.  In  Portugal  later  on  came  a 
strong  negro  strain  through  slaver}'.  The  negroes  thus  brought  have 
thoroughly  coalesced  with  the  native  Portuguese  who  seem  never  to 
have  shown  a  dislike  to  so  mixing. 

In  700,  the  Berbers  from  Africa  crossed  the  straits  and  made 
an  easy  conquest,  as  it  was  but  coalescing  with  people  of  their  own 
blood.  The  kindred  Moors  lent  a  hand  and  the  peninsula  became 
Berber-Moor  in  dominion  as  in  blood.  The  Africans  swept  over 
Spain  with  wonderful  rapidity  because  of  their  kinship.  For  five 
hundred  years  they  held  all  of  Spain  and  for  two  hundred  more  its 
fairest  portion,  and  when  their  dowTifall  came  it  was  mainly  through 
difference  of  religion,  Christianity  having  been  brought  by  the  in- 
vaders who  followed  the  Romans;  it  did  not  come  through  essential 
difference  of  race. 

The  tribal  tendencies  of  the  race  are  shown  in  the  long  continuance 
of  the  many  separate  kingdoms,  thirteen  in  number,  which  constitute 
the  Spain  of  today.  Until  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  they 
were  largely  independent  and  the  largest  was  still  Moorish.  After 
the  fall  of  Granada  all  the  petty  kingdoms  were,  in  a  way,  united  into 
one,  but  it  was  as  the  kingdom  of  Las  Espafias,  the  Spains,  and  not  a 
single  unified  Spain,  and  the  country  has  always  remained  regional, 
as  the  Spanish  expression  goes.^ 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  this  little  bit  of  history  because  in  it 
lies  the  very  root  of  our  subject,  the  reason  why  the  Spanish  race 
wherever  found  is  ready  for  revolution  or  insurrection.    It  is  this  Ber- 

.  >For  A  more  extended  disoussion  of  this  subject  see  Chadirick,  R^U' 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.  (Diplomacy),  IntroducUoo.  For  the 
iDceptioQ  and  Development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  [bid.,  chapters  ix 
and  X. 
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ber-Moonsh  blood  winch  has  given  it  the  tribal,  separatist,  regional  in- 
stinct, or  whatever  one  may  call  the  tendency  mentioned  and  which  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  people  of  Spanish  blood  to  understand  a 
oentraliied  constitutionalized  government.    That  there  is  somewhat 

of  this  revolutionary  and  separatist  instinct  in  the  Portuguese 
through  the  mixture  in  Portugal  of  negro  blood  just  mentioned 
which  has  given  it  softer  characteristics,  and  in  this  is  to  be  found  the 
reason  for  the  less  revolutionary  character  of  the  Brazilians  though  as 
we  know  even  from  the  present  unrest  in  Brazil  it  is  far  from  absent. 

Leaving  Portuguese  Brazil  aside  for  the  moment,  the  Spaniards 
through  their  superior  qualities  and  education  over  those  of  the 
native  and  mixed  races  have  naturally  been  the  governing  class  of  the 
Spanish-American  provinces.  They  came  among  a  mild,  barbarous 
people  whom  they  practically  enslaved  and  who  have  remained  till 
now  almost  without  education  or  uplift  in  economic  condition.  They 
have  remained  as  ignorant  as  the  Spanish  peasant  himself  remained  for 
ages,  the  tool  of  warring  factions  in  Spain  as  in  Mexico,  for  be  it  re- 
membered that  Spain  through  a  great  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  torn  by  revolution  and  factional  slaughter  as  Mexico  is  today. 
Our  minister  to  Spain,  Caleb  Gushing,  of  distinguished  ability,  wide 
observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  could  say  of 
Spain  in  a  dispatch  dated  July  11,  1876, 

....  my  reaidencc  in  Spain  has  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  true  cause 
and  character  of  administration  in  Cuba.  1 1  is  that  the  governors  are  incapable 
of  conducting  and  the  governed  equally  incapable  of  receiving  good  govern- 
ment. They  are  all  Spaniards  alike,  as  General  Prim  has  so  often  said,  whether 
you  call  them  Peninsulars  or  Cubans Now  has  there  been  maladmin- 
istration in  Cuba?  So  there  has  been  in  Spain  herself.  Have  there  been  rebel- 
hoQsin  Cuba,  guerrilla  warfare,  burnings,  sacUiug  of  towns,  military  executions, 
deportationa,  embargo  of  private  property,  banishments,  suspension  of  suffrage, 
arbitrary  domination  of  captains-general?  So  all  these  things  have  been  occur- 
ring in  Spain.  She  has  had  naught  else  for  more  than  sixty  years  but  alterna- 
tions between  anarchy  and  despotism. 

And  80  he  goes  on,  sa}dng  near  the  end,  "the  misfortunes  of  Spain 
and  of  Cuba  are  conditions  of  the  national  character,  as  manifested 
alike  in  Spain  and  in  all  Spanish  America." 

There  spoke  in  this  dispatch  the  true  and  candid  statesman, 
one  who  recognized  that  the  first  element  in  international  questions 
b  knowledge  of  the  character  of  those  with  whom  you  are  dealing.    I 
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would,  had  I  my  way,  have  every  newly  appointed  eecretan'  of  iUie 
read  and  ponder  the  inner  meaning  of  thia  diapateh. 

Now  what  lA  to  be  the  outooma  of  the  preaent  and  proepccuve 
ronilitionB  in  UMTic-America?  We  aee  two  of  the  republica  in  South 
America  which  have  arrived  at  marked  stability,  Argentina  and  Chila; 
to  a  leoMT  degree,  Brasil.  There  can  be  no  queetkm  that  theae  at 
leaat  are  on  the  road  to  greatneas.  Greatest  in  area,  at  leaat,  ia 
Braiil,  a  country  a  tenth  Urger  than  the  United  States,  with  a  popu- 
lation claimed  to  be  24,000,000  (but  largely  gueaa-work)  or  about  three 
timea  that  of  Argentina.  Rut  nine-tenths  is  within  the  tropica  and 
with  a  climate  but  little  modified  in  these  nine-tenths  by  any  marked 
elevation  of  land.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  population  (7,280,000) 
is  in  the  other  tenth  which  extends  from  Rio  de  Janerio  to  Uruguay, 
and  it  is  in  this  tenth  that  the  whites  largely  predominate.  It  ia  here 
that  are  to  be  found  some  400,000  of  Germans  the  product  of  an  im- 
migration which  has  been  continuous  since  1820,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Italians  who  outnumber  the  Germans  three  to  one.  The 
Italians  however  are  somewhat  migratory,  many  returning  yearly  to 
Italy,  as  they  do  to  a  large  degree  in  the  United  States.  This  habit 
of  migration  is  even  more  frequent  in  Argentina  where  many  thousanda 
of  Spaniards  and  Italians  travel  yearly  the  10,000  miles  (to  and  fro) 
for  the  wheat  harvest. 

About  3,000,000  square  miles  (or  nine-tenths)  of  Brazil  lie  to 
the  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  is  just  within  the  tropics.  In  thia 
vast  region  there  are  probably  not  over  14,000,000  people,  or  leas 
than  five  to  the  square  mile,  made  up,  with  a  very  moderate  number 
of  pure  whites,  of  various  mixtures  of  white,  negro  and  Indian  blood. 
The  state  of  Pahl  with  443,903  square  miles  has  but  one  inhabitant 
to  the  square  mile.  Amazonas  with  732,439  square  miles  (approxi- 
mating three  times  the  size  of  Texas),  has  a  population  of  but  about 
250,000,  or  but  about  one  to  every  three  square  miles.  Matto  Groeso 
twice  the  size  of  Texas  has  but  118,000  population  or  about  one  to 
every  five  square  miles.  BraziFs  best  showing  is  San  Paulo  of  1 12,307 
aquare  milee,  and  with  a  population  of  2,282,279,  or  20.3  to  the  square 
mile.  To  show  how  sparse  this  population  is:  New  ESngland  has  108 
to  the  aquare  mile;  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  (New  York,  New 
Jeraey  and  Pennsylvania),  193;  the  South  Atlantic  (Delaware  to 
Florida  inclusive),  45  to  the  square  mile.  One  has  to  go  to  the  Saharan 
regions  to  find  any  likeness  to  the  sparsity  of  population  in  vaai 
stretches  of  Brasil. 
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That  there  can  be  any  reasonable  approach  to  a  republican  sys- 
tem of  government  is  of  course  impossible  in  a  population  where  80 
per  cent  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  where  the  cfTort  to  increase 
literacy  is  so  slight  that  but  only  634,000  children  in  a  population 
claimed  to  be  24,000,000  are  at  school.  Were  there  the  same  popu- 
lation at  school  as  in  the  United  States  there  would  be  about  three 
and  a  half  millions  in  actual  school  attendance  instead  of  less  than  a 
fifth  that  number.    Even  the  reported  nimibers  are  very  doubtful. 

Set  between  Brazil  and  Argentina  is  Uruguay  a  state  a  little 
larger  than  New  England  and  with  but  a  million  and  a  half  of  popu- 
lation perhaps  the  most  truly  Spanish  in  character  of  any  but  Chile. 
As  the  actual  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  settle  in  the  country  is 
but  about  6,000  a  year  and  many  of  these  are  Spanish,  it  will  long  retain 
its  Spanish  character.  So  situated,  between  two  much  more  powerful 
neighbors,  there  is  much  apprehension  among  Uruguayans  as  to  the 
political  future  of  their  country.  This  is  of  course  too  delicate  a  sub- 
ject to  discuss  here  and  need  only  be  mentioned. 

Argentina,  as  large  nearly  as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  splendid  and  magnificent  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  a  population  of  8,000,000,  rapidly  increasing  and  with 
great  present  and  immense  potential  wealth,  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
seats  of  empire.    Nearly  the  whole  is  a  vast  plain  bordered  on  the 
west  by  the  Andes  and  their  foothills  and  is  akin  in  appearance  though 
not  in  climate  to  the  steppes  of  Russia.    Its  northern  edge  is  just 
within  the  tropics;  its  capital  is  in  the  relative  latitude  of  southern 
Tenneasee,  and  its  southern  limit  in  relatively  that  of  the  south  edge 
of  Hudson's  Bay.    But  as  one  goes  south  the  continent  narrows  until 
it  is  a  narrow  wedge  between  the  two  great  oceans,  and  the  climate 
beeomes  that  of  Great  Britain  instead  of  that  of  Labrador.    Into  this 
vast  region  with  but  six  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  have  come  to  be 
added  to  the  Spanish  stock  the  blood  of  nearly  3,000,000  immigrants 
who  came  and  stayed  in  the  country  from  1857  to  1911.    In  this  last 
mentioned  year  came  117,723  Spaniards  and  58,185  Italians,  fully  60 
per  cent  of  whom  however  came  only  for  the  harvests  and  then  re- 
turned.  But  there  were  others  many  of  whom  stayed ;  as  4,916  French, 
1,730  English,  16,694  Swiss,  23,450  Germans  and  24,785  Austrians, 
besides  Ssrians,  Poles,  Russians  and  many  other  nationalities  in 
numbers. 
The  inmiigration  for  1910,  1911  and  1912  (the  last  returns  avail- 
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able)  waa  500^19;  the  emigration  waa  388,496,  or  nearly  68  per  cent 
of  the  entriea.  The  net  gain  in  immigranta  in  theae  three  yean  waa 
thus  but  161,823. 

The  population  of  the  country  will  neoeaiarily  be  a  mixture  of 
many  raoea.  Fortunately  it  ia  free  of  the  negro  problem  which  is  auch 
a  handicap  to  Bratil.  But  whatever  the  preponderant  blood  may  be, 
Argentina  by  force  of  ita  economic  advanee  and  the  eatabliahment 
of  vaat  commercial  intcrt*8t8  wliich  have  been  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
mane and  Engliah,  haa  long  been  out  of  the  revolutionary  pale,  and  is  a 
aurpriaingly  rich,  stable  and  rapidly  advancing  commonwealth. 

The  aame  though  on  a  smaller  scale  may  be  aaid  of  Chile,  which 
with  an  area  a  fourth  larger  than  France,  ia  a  long  narrow  strip 
2,600  miles  long  and  but  a  hundred  broad,  barred  from  any  east- 
ward extenaiona  by  the  Andea.  The  northern  third  is  a  deaert  rieh 
however  in  copper  and  nitrates;  the  central  third  remarkably  like 
California  in  climate  and  general  character;  the  south  like  Scotland. 
Again  the  EInglish  and  Germans  are  to  the  fore  conmierdally  though 
sixty  yeara  ago  the  American  Wheelwright  was  the  great  promoter 
of  Chilian  advance,  a  fact  which  Chile  has  recognised  in  erecting  a 
statue  to  his  memory.  Ethnically  Chile  is  mainly  Spanish  with  a 
strong  Engliah  and  German  strain.  In  the  south  are  still  a  hundred 
tliousand  of  Aruacanian  Indians,  who  now  peaceful  were  never  con* 
quered.  The  whole  population  is  less  than  4,000,000,  and  as  the 
immigration  is  but  about  2,000  a  year,  it  will  be  long  before  there 
will  be  much  racial  change.  Twenty-five  years  has  passed  ainee 
the  revolution  due  to  the  liberalising  ideas  of  the  Balmaoeda  govern- 
ment. The  revolution  was  at  bottom  moved  by  much  the  aame 
ideas  as  those  which  are  causing  Mexican  unrest.  Madero  waa  a 
Mexican  Balmaceda.  Both  were  the  victims  of  their  liberal  ideaa 
which  continue  dimly  today  in  Mexico  where  the  vast  ignorant  maaa 
follows  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  almost  equally  ignorant,  in  the  dim 
hope  of  alleviation,  in  some  way,  of  their  unfortunate  lot. 

Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Venesuela  are  all  in  the  category 
of  states  with  a  cultivated  society  of  Spaniah  deaoent,  moderate  in 
number  and  who  in  general  are  responsible  for  the  government  and 
conditions  of  the  countr>\  But  in  the  nmin  the  population  of  theee 
ia  of  an  Indian  and  mixed  race  inert  in  character,  densely  ignorant  and 
of  extreme  oonaer\'atiam.  Though  we  are  dealing  with  great  atreichea 
it  is  with  populations  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers.    Peru 
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is  nearly  thrif  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  German  Empire;  Colom- 
bia twice  the  sire  of  Germany  and  Venezuela  nearly  three  times,  Ecua- 
dor but  a  half.  The  populations  are:  in  Peru  less  than  three  millions, 
in  Ecuador  one  and  a  quarter,  in  Colombia  about  five  and  in  Vene- 
luela  probably  about  a  million  and  a  half.  That  the  Panama  Canal 
will  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  regions  west  of  the  Andes  is  un- 
doubted, but  it  will  be  long  before  they  are  built  into  powerful  states, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Chile. 

Bolivia,  but  little  less  in  area  than  three  Germanys,  with  a  mixed 
and  Indian  population  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  Paraguay 
the  equal  of  three  New  Yorks,  and  with  but  800,000,  people,  are 
practically  Indian  or  semi-Indian  states.  The  latter  in  its  struggle 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina  in 
1805  and  1866  lost  so  heavily  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the 
country  but  about  a  fourth  as  many  men  as  women.  It  is  thought  that 
about  30,000  European  immigrants  have  settled  in  the  country  in  the 
last  32  years  or  an  average  of  1,000  a  year. 

We  may  pass  by  Central  America  whose  population  is  made  up 
much  as  that  of  its  neighbors,  and  come  to  Mexico.  The  Almanack 
de  Golha,  as  reliable  an  authority  as  any  existing,  gives  for  the  popu- 
lation in  1912  as  15,445,787.  It  also  gives  the  nationalities  of  for- 
eigners within  its  borders  in  1910  as  follows:  Americans  19,586, 
Spaniards  24,212,  French  3,971,  English  4,771,  Italians  2,068,  Ger- 
nians  3,645,  Turks  2,563,  Chinese  12,769,  Japanese  1,922,  Arabs  1,338, 
Cubans  2,394,  Guatemalans  (who  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  for- 
eigners), 21,302 — a  total  of  105,544.  In  other  words  as  these  are 
the  totals  of  those  established  in  the  country  through  many  years, 
there  is  practically  no  emigration  to  Mexico. 

But  what  concerns  us  more:  how  are  the  15,400,000  Mexicans 
made  up?  In  spite  of  larger  claims,  I  doubt  if  more  than  1,000,000 
are  of  pure  Spanish  blood;  the  other  14,000,000  and  more  are  Indians 
and  cross-breeds  in  all  degrees,  who  taken  generally  are  perhaps  more 
ignorant,  immoral,  lazy  and  intemperate  than  any  other  14,000,000 
in  the  world.  As  the  appropriation  for  schools  is  but  about  three  and 
a  half  millions  in  American  money  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  great 
mass  go  without  any  education  whatever.  And  this  mass  is  in  a  state 
of  peonage  scarcely  removed  from  slavery.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
minion  field  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  most  neglected.  I  use 
the  word  mission  not  in  the  sense  of  a  reUgious  propaganda,  but  in  that 
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dt  edueational,  moral  and  hygienic  uplift.  The  attempt  to  plant  in 
Mexico  at  thia  period  of  iU  development,  our  Protestant  ideaa  of 
Christianity,  would  I  believe  result  in  utter  failure  and  would  be  a  sad 
mis-spending  of  money  which  would  be  much  better  used  in  teaching 
the  a  b  c's  of  civiliiation  and  leaving  them  to  their  present  reUgkm 
which,  in  its  way,  is  ingrained  in  the  people.  Upon  such  uplift  de- 
|)eudM  in  large  degree  our  own  safety.  The  staggering  quf«tion  is 
how  to  bring  this  uplift  ubout.  The  impulse  muKt  come  from 
without,  apparently  it  cannot  come  from  within  "this  poor  and 
intensely  ignorant  mass." 

The  stem  facts  seem  to  be  as  I  have  stated.  I  would  refer  to  the 
ImmigraHan  ProbUm  by  Messrs.  Jenks  and  Lauch  who  were  members 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  and  who  have  pot 
forth  a  sunmiary  of  the  report  of  that  conmiission,  in  which  they  take 
a  very  disheartening  view  of  Mexican  immigrants  to  this  country. 
They  state  that  they  engage  practicaUy  only  in  unskilled  work;  their 
wages  in  the  railway  work  are  the  lowest  paid;  very  few  become  fore- 
men; th^  can  care  only  for  eight  acres  of  beets  as  against  eleven  by 
the  Japanese;  their  standard  of  living  the  lowest,  their  lack  of  thrift 
the  greatest  of  any  immigrants;  they  learn  English  slowly;  the  attend- 
ance at  school  and  intelligence  of  the  children  are  much  less  than  the 
average;  they  are  likely  to  become  public  charges;  they  are  quarrel- 
some and  inclined  to  crime;  they  are  leas  desirable  as  citixens  even 
than  as  laborers;  their  progress  is  much  slower  than  that  of  Japanese 
or  Chinese. 

A  competent  observer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Warwick,  in  a  very  sober 
and  thoughtful  article  on  the  Mexicans  in  the  Forum  for  January 
says: 

The  pbenominal  growth  of  Mexico  from  1900  to  1910  waa  not  in  any  leiiM 
due  to  the  progreee  of  the  Mexicans.  There  was  no  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural methods  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Yucatan  there  was  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  a  single  railroad,  factory,  or  irrigation  project  foatered  by  purely 
Mexican  capital  and  designed  and  executed  by  Mexican  engineers.  Furthsr, 
in  spite  of  the  long  period  of  instruction  by  foreigDera  it  is  safe  to  say  that  thft 
Mexican  engineers  and  workmen  could  not  efficiently  operate  the  railroadi, 
•leetrio  light  works,  smelters  or  factories  of  the  country  if  all  the  fomgasfs 
were  withdrawn.* 


t  A  W  WmrwWlr    F.>ru,«    January.  1914,  p.  4&. 
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The  aame  writer  states  that: 

A  high  aulhortty  wan  very  probably  correct  when  he  stated  that  between 
IOmmI  &5  per  cent  of  all  births  in  the  republic  were  outside  marriage  relations. 
In  MNDe  atatet  the  figures  arc  much  higher,  in  Hidalgo  it  was  80  per  cent;  in 
MicboAcaii  it  waa  75  per  cent,  and  in  this  same  state  the  district  of  Zamora  was 
eredited  with  no  \em  than  93.6  per  cent  of  illegitimate  births.  Astonishing  as 
theie  figures  are  they  are  entirely  worthy  of  credence.  Out  Hide  the  iari^cr  towns 
prolMbly  95  per  cent  of  the  people  would  l)e  illiterate.' 

This  writer  sums  up  the  Mexican  people  as  follows: 

1.  Mainly  of  Indian  ty|M\ 

2.  Illiterate. 

3.  Mainly  of  illegitimate  birth. 

4.  Inefficient  as  \v»irk«'rs. 

5.  Intemperat<\ 

6.  Quarrelsome. 

As  long  as  the  people  have  their  present  characteristics  civil  war  will  be 
more  normal  than  p(*ace  and  good  order  ....  although  there  may  be 
peace  enforced  by  an  iron  hand  for  a  few  years,  the  seething  forces  underneath 
the  superficial  crust  of  a  commercial  and  land  aristocracy  will  have  their  day, 
and  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  Mexican  of  this  generation  will  live  in  short 
periods  of  peace  frequently  broken  by  more  or  less  prolonged  civil  war.^ 

I  think  the  situation  is  here  exactly  described.  There  is  an  aris- 
tocracy of  a  certain  amount  of  culture,  but  itself  of  a  blood  which 
means  unrest;  and  in  the  hands  of  this  aristocracy  is  nearly  all  the 
land  of  the  country,  some  of  the  estates  running  to  thousands  of 
square  miles.  Below  this  is  a  great  seething  mass  largely  of  another 
blood  and  temperament,  with  nothing  to  aspire  to  because  it  does 
not  know  what  aspiration  means,  but  it  knows  in  a  dull  way  that  it 
is  treated  badly  and  that  it  wants  something  better.  The  Mexican 
periodical  unrests  are  in  fact  fundamentally  agrarian  with  half- 
conscious  efforts  to  become  citizens  instead  of  slaves.  The  great 
landed  class  has,  as  a  class,  never  given  a  thought  to  the  uplift  of 
this  mass  of  misery  into  citizenship,  decency  and  well  beijig.  Cer- 
tainly any  true  effort  cannot,  as  just  said,  come  from  these  poverty 
stricken  ignorant  millions.  The  situation,  unless  there  should  be 
developed  a  lofty  patriotism  and  an  almo.st  impossible  altruism 

*  Tbid.,  p.  41. 
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amoiiK  the  great  luiidownerM  and  the  rich  of  Mexico  (of  which  one 
.scarcely  seeii  a  sign),  appeara  almost  hopelem.  For  such  a  condi- 
tion one  muKt  hark  back  to  the  Dark  Agm  or  to  the  Ruioiia  of 
Ki'iicrationH  nince.  And  back  of  ail  thirt  there  utill  remaimi  lower- 
ing gloomily  the  greater  queKtion  as  to  the  posstbility  of  real  de- 
velopmont  in  the  Astec  and  other  Indian  racee  of  Mexico.  The 
Indian  of  (  entral  and  South  America  is  even  more  stolid  and  un- 
adaptable, tM)  that  wo  are  in  face  of  one  of  the  great  problems  with 
no  Holution  in  sight  The  only  one  that  I  can  imagine  in  that  he 
and  hin  low  mentality  may  disappear  in  the  melting  pot  of  a  great 
immignition. 

Brasil  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (and  I  would  recall  that  this 
means  a  region  an  large  as  the  United  States),  is  another  and  even 
more  difficult  pro!)lem.  This  va^t  region  will  finally  and  in- 
evitably be  peopleil  with  a  mixture  in  which  the  Indian  and  negro 
will  predominate.  From  this  there  is  no  escape.  The  great  basin 
of  the  Amason  with  its  many  gigantic  tributaries  is  a  region  in 
which  the  white  man  may  live,  but  in  which  he  can  never  thrive. 
This  statement  in  my  opinion  is  beyond  question.  The  hope  of 
Brazil  lies  in  its  great  southern  plateau,  a  region  as  large  as  the  states 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Wa.shington  combined  and  in  which  the 
chief  part  of  the  population,  rapidly  increasing  by  immigration 
chiefly  Italian,  is  white.  Whether  the  colored  race  mixture  of  the 
north  shall  in  the  very  distant  future  develop  better  qualities  than 
those  of  the  Mexican  is  extremely  questionable.  Neither  the  South 
American  Indian  nor  the  negro  has  in  him  constructive  statesman- 
ship. Hayti  and  Liberia  are  concrete  examples  of  this  truth  applied 
to  the  negro  if  proof  be  needed,  and  surely  the  mixture  of  the  two 
or  of  the  two  with  the  white  to  the  extent  that  the  last  is  probable, 
will  scarcely  give  any  better.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  true  Afri- 
can will  find  in  northern  Brazil  a  field  of  emigration,  though  the 
present  chances  are  that  he  will  select  the  United  States  unless  in 
our  immigration  laws  we  couple  Africa  with  Asia.  Already  some 
50,(XX)  negroes  of  alien  birth  have  entered  the  United  States;  the 
Cape  Verde  negro  of  truest  black  is  coming  into  New  Elnghmd  by 
the  thousands.  These  islands  are  but  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
African  coast,  and  the  day  is  very  near  when  this  fever  of  tadgnr 
tion  will  reach  the  Congo  region.  Our  apathy  on  this  subject  is  a 
thing  I  fail  to  comprehend.    We  see  the  effect  of  the  mbcture  of 
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the  white  and  negro  races,  not  alone  in  Portugal  but  in  Naples,  Sicily 
and  Morocco.  If  one  nhould  wish  to  know  the  result  in  Portugal, 
he  should  read  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for 
January,  1914.*  Whatever  the  good  qualities  of  the  negro,  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  will  claim  that  his  mixture  with  the  white 
will  improve  the  latter,  but  it  is  this  mixture  which  we  face  as  surely 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  It  is  only  a  question  in  the  long  run  of 
peroeotage.  This  I  hold  should  not  be  allowed  to  increase  by  the 
new  African  immigration  already  in  progress.  If  wc  have  not  cour- 
age to  stop  this  our  decadence  has  begun.  I  mention  these  facts 
of  deep  significance  though  they  are  not  in  over-close  relation  to  our 
subject,  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who  wish  that  our 
own  shall  not  be  a  negroid  people. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  whole  of  this  hemisphere  to  the 
south  is  peopled  b}^  races  essentially  different  from  our  own ;  that  the 
ruling  element  is  I  bene  in  blood  (Spanish  and  Portuguese),  becoming 
modified  somewhat  by  numerous  additions  chiefly  Italian  and  Span- 
ish, but  with  many  of  nearly  all  European  and  some  Asiatic  peoples; 
that  three  at  least  have  grown  into  rich,  important  and  potentially 
powerful  nationalities  with  stable  governments.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine certainly  does  not  apply  to  these  as  in  the  time  of  Monroe 
when  they  were  weak  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  when 
the  Holy  Alliance  which  had  taken  over  the  regulating  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  threatened  to  extend  its  power  to  reduce  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain  the  feeble  provinces  which  had  declared 
their  independence.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  more  different  situ- 
ations than  those  of  1823  and  today.  To  apply  this  doctrine  in 
the  sense  of  standing  by  as  a  protector  is  naturally  an  irritant  to  a 
people  in  whom  pride  is  a  predominant  characteristic.  We  know  that 
intimation  of  such  an  attitude  does  irritate.  Thus  if  we  desire  friend- 
ship, good  fellowship  and  kindly  feeling,  why  hold  to  an  attitude  of 
irritation  and  prevent  this  very  desirable  kindly  feeling?  I  certainly 
can  see  no  reason  for  it.  No  European  or  other  power  is  ever  going 
to  attack  Argentina,  Brazil  or  Chile  with  any  idea  of  establishing 
dominion  over  thfiin.  Such  a  thing  is  not  within  the  possible.  As 
for  Venezuela,  Colombia,  the  Central  American  states  and  Mexico, 
these  border  the  Caribbean  and  for  our  own  purposes  of  defense  we 

»  Fr»nci«  McCullmgh,  "Portugal,  the  Nightmare  Republic." 
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shall  never  peacefully  permit  the  incorporation  by  a  foraisD  power 
of  these  or  any  part  of  the  neighboring  Pacific  comU.  The  oeoea- 
sity  of  holding  intact  the  Panama  Canal  would  foroe  this  attitude 
upon  UA  did  no  Monroe  Doctrine  eiitt  8uoh  a  policy  b  by  the 
fact  of  the  Panama  Canal  wholly  independent  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Nor  is  it  poanble  that  the  United  States  would  erer  denre 
to  incorporate  any  of  these  regions.  The  immensely  wide  differ- 
ences of  race,  temperament  and  character  would  forbid  this  even  if 
principle  were  thrown  to  the  winds.  For  this  country  to  incorporate 
these  great  spaces  with  such  different  populations  could  only  end  m 
the  overthrow  of  our  Rystem  which  is  wholly  unfitted  for  such  a  test 
failed;  wc  8hould  much  more  surely  fail.  There  is,  if  I  know 
ig  of  the  American  people,  a  strong  and  deep  feeling  against 
anything  Ravoring  of  such  adventure.  Had  it  been  otherwise  an 
American  army  would  have  been  in  occupation  of  Mexico  many 
months  since. 

I  do  not  sec  that  there  is  any  wish  on  our  part  to  play  the  r61e 
in  .\merica  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe.  Tliere  can  belittle 
doubt  that  the  three  f^rcater  powers  of  South  America  would  unite 
against  any  real  foreign  aggression.  A  true  reading  of  the  Monroe 
I>>rtrine  today  would  thus  be  in  such  case  to  act  as  a  friendly 
fourth  power,  as  an  equal  among  equals.  To  assume  more  would 
defeat  our  own  purposes  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  take  to  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  and  more  intimate  relations  among  the 
.American  republics. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  subject  of  manners.  From  the  South 
^  '    point  of  view  we  have  none,  and  he  is  not  far  from  right. 

I  n  some  degree  what  I  mean  I  would  have  every  one  read 
chapter  XII  of  Mr.  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau's  most  capital  book, 
Viva  Mexico.  We  send  abroad  too  many  such  as  he  there  describes, 
who  seem  to  think  that  in  a  foreign  country  reserve  and  propriety 
are  useless  restrictions.  The  conduct  of  persons  of  undoubted  good 
standing  at  home  but  too  often  gives  one  the  impression  that  our 
$400,000,000  spent  yeariy  on  our  public  schools  is  spent  to  very  small 
purpoee  if  a  better  result  be  not  obtained  than  that  Mr.  FUndrau 
describes,  and  which  I  am  sure  he  does  not  exaggerate,  for  I  know 
of  worse  in  much  more  highly  placed  of  our  countrymen  than  such 
as  he  mentions. 

Many  have  looked  upon  our  a«t  .-n     m  liter  years  m  ."nuiIo 
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Domingo  and  in  some  of  the  Central  American  states  as  exceeding 
that  which  is  proper  and  just.  I  do  not  see  it  in  this  light.  If  we 
want  prece<lent  wc  need  but  look  to  Europe.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  all  or  any  that  the  Holy  Alliance  caused  to  Imj  done  in  the 
suppreiwion  of  revolution  in  Naples,  Piedmont  and  Spain  and  still 
less  lis  thought  of  reducing  to  Spanish  dominion  Spain's  revolted 
American  provinces.  Its  whole  action  under  the  domination  of  Met- 
temich  was  hateful.  But  the  action  of  the  Powers  in  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  in  latter  years  in  Crete,  of  England  in  Egypt,  all 
of  which  worked  for  good,  and  the  many  cases  of  interference  which 
might  be  cited  which  sometimes  do  not  deserve  praise  are  ample 
precedent  for  such  action  as  we  ourselves  have  taken  and  which  has 
thus  been  correct  diplomatically  and  has  been  equally  correct  ethic- 
ally. It  has  not  been  stamped  in  anywise  with  selfish  interest,  but 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  general  well-being  and  most  particularly 
of  the  regions  specially  concerned. 

Referring  again  to  the  Panama  Canal  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count a  fact  not  generally  recognized:  which  is  that  the  canal  does 
not  bring  us  commercially  nearer  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
The  great  wall  of  the  Andes  will  always  be  a  barrier  to  trans-con- 
tinental traffic.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  railway  from  Argentina  to  the 
Pacific  and  in  time  there  may  be  others  across  the  great  range,  so 
much  more  difficult  of  passage  than  the  Alps,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  it  preferable  to  transport 
cargoes  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  and  Brazil  to 
sending  it  by  sea  around  Cape  St.  Roque,  though  in  so  doing  ships 
must  go  2,400  nautical  miles  east  of  the  longitude  of  New  York. 
The  immensely  greater  convenience  and  cheapness  of  water  transpor- 
tation will  long  hold  us  to  the  all-sea  route  from  our  own  ports  to 
those  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina  which  are  our  chief  South 
American  customers.  An  able  authority*  estimates  the  cost  of  land 
carriage  as  twenty  times  that  by  sea;  it  is  thus  evident  that  bulk 
will  never  be  broken  so  long  as  the  sea  will  serve. 

As  these  countries  are  so  much  more  closely  bound  to  Europe 
by  race  ties  and  by  the  habits,  social  and  commercial,  of  genera- 
tions, it  will  require  much  effort,  much  tact,  a  much  greater  study 
of  u.«ia4res  and  language  and  a  cultivation  of  much  better  manners 

*  Uibflon  Bowles,  Sea  Law  and  Sea  Power. 
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than  we  unually  fthow,  baiidet  the  astablifiiiment  of  thoroughly  good 
diplomatic  aiul  oonMular  aerviooi  to  obtain  an  equal  footing  with  our 
European  rivalii. 

I  repeat  that  above  all  else  I  would  pUce  the  study  of  the  tern* 
peramentM,  the  piyohios  of  the  South  American.  In  surh  Mtudy  b 
the  crux  not  alone  of  thii  but  of  every  international  problem,  or 
of  any  problem  oonoemed  with  the  conduct  of  men,  for  in  the 
Ktudy  of  pitychics  lies  the  ittudy  of  the  problem  of  all  human  thought 
and  action.  We  have  certainly  ignored  this  as  far  at  least  as  the 
South  American  Is  concerned  almost  in  (oto.  It  is  time  we  were 
taking  another  course  and  knowing  something  of  the  soul  of  other 
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THE   PRESENT  STATUS   OF  THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE 

Bt  Rear-Adiiiral  Colby  N.  Chester,  U.S.N., 
WaflbingtoD,  D.  C. 

The  Munr.  .  D.Miriiif  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  I  lui.  »1  Suites.  It  has  been  so  construed  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  of  our  national  history,  and  it  so  remains  today,  in 
spite  of  some  statements  that  have  been  made  to  the  contrary.  ''It 
is,"  as  Jefferson  said,  ''the  offspring  of  the  American  revolution  and 
the  most  momentous  question  offered  to  my  contemplation  since  the 
Independence."  When  promulgating  the  doctrine  as  the  basis  of 
our  foreign  policy,  President  Monroe  said  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
December  2,  1823: 

It  i«  LmpoMible  that  the  allied  powers  (of  Europe)  should  extend  their 
poUUcal  syatem  to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our 
pesM  aod  happioess,  nor  can  anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left 

to  tbemtelvet,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord We  owe  it, 

therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
Statae  and  thoee  Powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
Uieir  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 
out  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

Two  distinct  and  far  reaching  principles  are  laid  down  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  The  first  is  the  principle  of  ' '  self-defense. ' '  Self-preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  the  first  law  of  nations.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  the  national  defense  required,  when  the 
doctrine  was  enunciated,  that  the  country  should  hold  a  protectorate 
throughout  the  entire  western  continent.  The  second  principle  is  that 
South  American  republics,  which  followed  our  lead  in  declaring  their 
independence,  should  have  our  protection  in  maintaining  this  doc- 
trine for  themselves.  As  Secretary  Bayard  once  said:  "The  United 
States  proclaimed  themselves  the  protector  of  the  western  world  in 
which  she  was  the  strongest  Power,"  as  "it  was  manifest,"  said  his 
suoceesor  Mr.  Olney,  "that  it  was  the  only  power  on  this  hemisphere 
capable  of  enforcing  the  doctrine." 

The  first  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — self-preservation — 
is  axiomatic  and  inimutable,  and  all  other  considerations  uiust  give 
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way  to  it.  The  second  piindpie,  iike  the  const uuuun  of  a  oountry, 
is  amenable  to  chaofss  or  amendments  that  will  bring  it  into  aeeoid 
with  new  conditions  that  may  arise  in  the  country.  The  quesCkm 
now  is,  therefore,  do  the  same  conditions  prevail  on  the  western  eoa- 
tinent  today,  that  existed  at  the  time  Prerident  Monroe  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  18287 

There  have  been  so  many  different  interpreutiooB  pUced  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  theorists  and  others,  who  know  but  little  of 
its  practical  applications,  that  it  is  necessary  to  recall  a  little  of  iU 
history  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  In 
the  early  twenties  of  the  last  century,  the  whole  of  Europe  became 
alarmed  at  the  unsettled  political  outlook  caused  by  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  which  had  shaken  every  throne  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  bid  fair  to  undermine  monarchieal  government.  Three  of 
the  great  powers,  Russia,  Prussia  and  France  (once  again  a  kingdom), 
'  "^  nned  what  is  known  as  the  ''Holy  Alliance,''  on  account  of 
>iamon  religious  affiliation,  for  the  purpose  of  8ta>ing  the  tide 
of  freedom  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them.  They  then  pre- 
pared to  recapture  the  South  and  Central  American  republics,  whieh 
had  recently  severed  their  connection  with  Spain,  and  make  them 
appendages  to  European  monarchies.  England  was,  at  the  time, 
the  only  constitutionally  governed  country  in  Europe,  and  fearing 
that  tlie  "  balance  of  power  "  between  the  European  states  might  again 
be  disturbed  by  such  a  combination,  she,  with  no  desire  to  promote  re- 
publican institutions,  however,  proposed  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  Naturally  neitlier  countr>'  could  harmonize  its  views  on  such 
a  matter,  and  no  political  combination  was  formed,  but  an  understand- 
ing was  reached  that  England  would  not  interfere  with  any  actioii 
that  America  might  take  in  the  matter,  thus  giving  her  quasi  approval 
to  the  message  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Monroe.  Had  it 
become  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  take  any  overt  action, 
at  that  time,  in  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this  countr>'  would 
have  had  the  moral  support  at  least  of  the  British  government;  but 
we  now  could  hope  for  no  aid  from  that  country,  and  it  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  we  could  count  on  the  approval  of  the  Latin  Americans,  for 
whom,  more  than  for  ourselves,  the  doctrine  was  established,  unless 
we  harmonise  some  of  our  conflicting  interests  with  them. 

We  should  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  South  American  repub- 
lics were  in  tlieir  infancy  at  the  time  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  de- 
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dared,  and  were  struggling  for  freedom  against  great  odds.  The 
I'nited  States  proclaimed  herself  the  protector  of  the  western  world 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  without  her  aid  the  newly  formed  repub- 
lics were  helpless  to  battle  against  the  great  odds  opposing  tiiem.  The 
declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  constituted,  therefore,  the  most 
significant  and  decisive  act  towards  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  all  the  American  states  that  could  have  been  devised.  It  produced 
the  prompt  recognition  of  the  infant  republics  of  South  America  by 
the  li^£>M«H-  in  1823,  and  performed  a  service  for  Great  Britain  her- 
sdf ,  of  which  Canning,  the  secretary  of  British  foreign  affairs,  said : 
"  I  have  brought  out  a  new  world  in  order  to  reestablish  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  old." 

The  question  today,  as  far  as  our  own  national  defense  is  con- 
cerned is,  would  it  be  a  menace  to  interests  centered  so  far  away  as 
the  United  States,  if  a  European  power,  whose  political  and  even 
religious  aspirations  may  be  the  same  as  our  own,  should  attempt  to 
acquire  territory  in  Argentina  for  instance?  Such  an  assault  would 
of  course  affect  the  interests  of  that  country,  but  should  the  United 
States  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  matter  unless  asked  by  Argentina 
to  aid  her  in  throwing  ofif  the  menace  that  assailed  her?  In  case  of 
assisting  her  we  would  become  her  ally,  and  probably  one  of  many 
powers  that  might  join  with  her  in  resisting  the  attack.  It  would  seem, 
now  that  the  continent  is  cut  in  twain  by  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  neutralizing  if  not  destroying  the  value  of  the  old 
trade  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  via  Cape  Horn, 
that  it  would  have  no  material  effect  on  the  ^'  vital"  interests  of  the 
United  States,  if  a  forcible  attempt  should  be  made  by  some  European 
power  to  take  one  of  the  Argentine  islands,  situated  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  continent.  It  is  such  changed  conditions  in  the  politi- 
cal relations  with  our  South  American  brethren  as  this,  that  call  for 
some  new  arrangements  concerning  the  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  principle  tliat  the  affected  country  had  paramount  im- 
portance in  its  own  affairs,  unless  they  related  to  interests  of  a  com- 
bination of  which  she  was  a  part,  was  admitted  by  President  Cleve- 
land, in  his  celebrated  message  sent  to  Congress  in  1895,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Venezuela  case.  * '  In  this  message  he  stated  (with  some 
logical  defect,  1  think,  as  far  as  Venezuela  is  concerned,  as  I  shall 
WOT  to  show  later  on),  that  if  that  country  wished  to  sell  any 
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portion  of  her  territory  to  Great  Britain,  she  had  a  perfect  rifbi  to  do 
BO,  and  the  United  StatM  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
ThiB  prindple  might  ^ply  to  Argentina,  at  the  preeent  time,  but 
such  an  act  of  aeUing  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  a  European  etate 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  1823,  under 
any  circumstances;  for  Mr.  Monroe  then  said  in  no  uncertain  words, 
that,  "any  attempt  on  their  part  (Europeans)  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  porUon  of  this  hemisphere  (would  be)  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

On  account  of  changed  conditions  in  South  America  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  well  informed 
Americans  to  limit  the  territorial  extent  to  which  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine should  apply  to  the  states  that  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  AmBr 
zon  River ;  but  such  a  limitation  would  be  met  with  difficulties  surpass- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  those  we  should  attempt  to  escape.  By  holding 
a  protectorate  over  this  restricted  field  only,  we  throw  out  of  consid- 
eration all  fellowship  with  the  states  to  the  southward  of  this  line  of 
demarcation,  at  once  causing  jealousies  among  the  larger  and  more 
important  of  the  South  American  republics,  making  them  enemies 
of  our  defensive  policy  as  selfish  in  its  nature,  and  would  most  likely 
tend  to  add  their  moral  support  to  our  many  commercial  rivals  and 
antagonists. 

Leading  statesmen  of  Brazil  and  other  South  American  republics 
have  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  discredited  in  the  re- 
publics for  whose  benefit  it  was  devised,  not  that  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  good  intentions  of  the  United  States,  but  they  deny  the 
right  of  this  nation  to  appoint  itself  a  guardian  over  their  welfare. 
A  doctrine  founded  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  James  Monroe, 
but  giN-ing  the  right  of  a  protectorate  to  the  powers  in  general  and 
not  to  any  country  in  particular,  would  be  the  ideal  doctrine,  in 
the  belief  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

As  exemplifying  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  South  Amer- 
icans in  this  connection  I  would  relate  the  following: 

On  the  15th  day  of  November,  1894,  the  fifth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  of  Brmsil,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  representatives  of  the  prineipal  Amer- 
ican republics,  including  the  United  States,  was  laid  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  eomer  stone  of  a  monument  to  American  solidarity.  Under  this 
Btonc  this  official  record  lies:  "The  monument  which  will  be  ereeled  oo  this 
spot  in  which  this  stone  is  laid,  and  which  will  symbolise  the  political  union  of 
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the  different  naiioni  of  the  coDtineni  of  Columbus,  will  be  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  JaiDM  Monroe,  author  of  the  celobratod  doctrine  known  by  his  name, 
which  teaches  that  the  nations  of  the  new  continent  should  unite  for  the  pur- 
pote  of  preventing  any  undue  interference  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  America.  Around  the  principal  figure  will  be  grouped  the  great 
national  liberatore  of  America,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Juarez,  Toussaint 
L'OuTerture,  Bolirar,  Jose  Bonifacio  and  Benjamin  Constant." 

I  give  you  this  incident  and  picture  to  study  in  contrjist  with 
another  view  depicting  the  scowling  faces  of  many  South  Americans, 
frona  whom  we  are  just  now  seeking  commercial  advantages,  who 
spurn  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  stands,  shun 
ito  oommercial  policy  and  belittle  its  domestic  policy. 

No,  it  were  better  in  my  opinion,  to  maintain  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  to  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  twenty  other  American  republics  are  no  longer  the  weaklings 
they  were  when  the  policy  was  formulated,  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  are  now  strong  enough  to  share  in  the  common  defense 
of  the  continent,  and  act  in  consonance  with  them  in  maintaining 
the  political  rights  of  all. 

We  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  form  an  "alliance,"  for  that 
word  has  been  tabooed  by  an  unwritten  law  of  the  land;  but  we  can 
engage  in  an  "entente,"  as  foreigners  call  it,  with  the  republics  of 
South  America  that  will  give  them  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  policy  which  looks  to  the  general  good  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

Let  us  form  then,  not  an  alliance,  but  a  "concert  of  action"  after 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  similar  to  that  established 
in  Ehirope  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine  kno^^^l,  there,  as  "the  bal- 
ance of  power,"  which  \^nll  show  that  all  the  states  interested  hold 
the  same  opinion  regarding  this  doctrine.  The  moral  effect  of  such 
an  "entente"  will  be  sufficient  to  stay  the  hand  of  any  European 
nation,  which  may  seek  political  annexation  of  American  territory. 

Aside  from  all  considerations  of  our  own  self-interests,  should 
the  United  States  arrogate  to  herself  the  right  to  dictate  a  policy  to 
the  Latin-American  states,  which  concerns  their  vital  interests  quite 
as  much  as  our  own,  and  which  they  resent  as  "bossism,"  now  so 
universally  abhorred,  and  which  is  belittling  to  their  self-respect? 
Should  we  not,  on  the  other  hand,  urge  such  powerful  nations  as 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  and  such  others  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
cause,  whenever  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  stable  governments 
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for  a  mifiicient  length  of  time  to  warrant  it,  lo  join  wiiii  ua  in  carrying 
out  a  general  policy  tliat  it  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  republioe  on  the 
continent?  Call  this  part  of  our  international  policy  by  the  name  oC 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if  you  will,  or  by  the  term  "America  for  the 
Americans/'  which  will  probably  better  please  our  confreres  in  the 
south,  and  at  the  same  time  l>e  in  accord  with  the  general  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Having  made  a  compact  with  the  South  American  republics  as 
suggested  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  devote 
attention  to  thoee  matters  which  more  especially  affect  her  inter- 
et)t8  at  home  and  in  nearby  states,  where  foreign  aggresrion  would 
jeopardize  its  vital  interests. 

There  is  a  field,  in  which  the  intereeus  ot  the  Lmteii  btatcji  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  basic  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — 
*  st'lf-preservation" — ^are  paramount,  the  protection  of  which  cannot 
^  ^  *  ith  any  other  nation.  This  district  comprises  the  coun- 
•utiguous  or  adjacent  to  our  own,  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
Im  an  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  these  countries  from  foreign  aggression  has  been  recognised 
in  many  ways  by  European  countries,  and  the  protection  of  "the 
father  of  republics"  has  been  called  for,  and  accepted  so  many  times, 
as  to  establish  this  policy  of  the  American  government  as  an  inalien- 
able right.  Notable  instances  were  when  the  United  States  drove  the 
French  out  of  Mexico  in  1865,  and  again  when  Spain  was  forced  to 
Rive  up  her  control  in  Cuba  in  1898. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  "self-protection,''  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  compels  the  United  States  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  political  affairs  of  Mexico,  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
Uan  Sea,  we  have  assumed  an  obligation  here  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world,  that  makes  it  imperative  that  these  oountries 
and  seas  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  also  by  treaty  stipulated  that  no  other  country  shall  share  in 
this  protectorate.  By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  the  one 
recently  made  with  Panama  confirming  its  main  features,  the  United 
States  agrees,  not  only  that  the  American  "canal  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  conuneroe  and  of  war  of  all  nations,"  but, 
guarantees  that  "the  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded  nor  abaU  any 
right  of  war  be  CKerciaed  nor  any  hostility  be  committed  within  it 
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The  United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such 
militao'  police  along  the  canal  as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  lawloasneaB  and  disorder.''  This  is  a  most  sweeping  assump- 
tion of  respomnbility,  and  the  fact  b  the  United  States  cannot  protect 
the  world's  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal,  without  maintaining 
naval  control  of  the  seas  that  wash  her  shores  on  the  south,  as  well 
as  holding  supervision  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  those  seas. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  holds  the  base  of  the  American  fleet  at 
CtU!intanamo,  Cuba,  and  its  advance  base  at  Culebra,  Porto  Rico. 
In  fact  all  the  essentials  for  properly  defending  the  canal  lie  in  the 
region  covered  by  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For 
all  military  pur})ose8,  therefore,  these  seas  must  be  considered  "The 
greater  Panama  Canal  Zone,"  and  the  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States  the  only  guide  to  perfect  peace  within  their  limits. 

In  defending  the  continental  policy  of  "America  for  the  Amer- 
icans" the  United  States  will  have  ample  cause  for  keeping  up  an 
efficient  navy,  and  to  protect  the  seven  thousand  miles  of  coast  line, 
including  "the  greater  Panama  Canal  zone,"  she  will  need  every 
ship  that  our  non-military  people  will  authorize  to  be  constructed. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  strong  as  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country- 
men insist  on  maintaining  but  a  small  navy  as  compared  with  those 
that  might  be  brought  against  it  in  combination,  our  people  should 
avoid  creating  enemies,  who  might  be  tempted,  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  to  form  an  alliance  with  more  power  than  we  could 
bring  to  bear  against  them.  In  this  connection  I  would  recall  the  visit 
of  Senator  Root  to  South  America  in  1906,  which,  at  the  time,  pro- 
duced a  friendly  feeling  between  the  North  and  South  Americans, 
that  lately  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  forceful  presence  of  his 
then  chief,  President  Roosevelt,  in  that  country.  The  sojourn  of 
these  two  greatest  of  American  statesmen  in  the  South,  has  done  more 
to  cement  the  ties  of  fellowship  between  the  two  sections  of  the  conti- 
nent than  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the  political  lives  of  its 
people  in  many  years.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  once  said  of  the 
first  visit,  that  it  was  the  most  important  event  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  the  country  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
not  excepting  the  peace  of  Portsmouth,  and  nothing  has  yet  arisen 
in  the  second  decade,  which,  I  believe,  will  have  greater  influence  in 
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HtrcnKthening  this  feeling  than  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Rooee- 
velt  to  South  Ameriea.  Ae  this  Ust  oeeaeion  took  pUoe  el  a  iif- 
nificantly  opportune  moment,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Ptoama 
Canal,  when  we  are  about  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  in  our 
foreign  trade  relations,  its  commerdal  value  is  very  important. 

Let  the  United  States  follow  up  these  auspidous  visits  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  Southland,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  John 
Barrett,  director  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  "take  advantage  of 
the  opening  of  the  Puiama  Canal,  to  signalise  formally,  as  it  were, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Pan-American  era  in  which  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  rcpreeents  the  dictum  of  one  government  in  the  family 
of  natjons,  shall  evolve  into  a  greater  Pan-American  doctrine,  which 
shall  represent  the  mutual  interest  and  protection  of  all/' 

It  is  better  to  make  friends  than  to  build  guns. 


I 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  HAITI 

Bt  William  A.  MacCorkle, 
Former  Governor  of  Weet  Virginia. 

Tbb  Orioinal  Monrob  Doctrine 

In  tlie  ditcuaiioDS  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the  arrange- 
maoli  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for 
■■•nrtinc,  aa  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  con- 
dition which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any  European  powers. 


The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  ex- 
ists in  their  respective  Governments;  and  to  the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has 
been  aehieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  wc  have  enjoyed 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to 
candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
powers  to  declare  that  wc  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
edfsd,  W9  eould  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 

the  United  SUtes. 

•       •       •       * 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 
remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of 
its  powers;  to  consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government 
for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations 
by  a  frank,  firm  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of 
every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard  to  those  conti- 
nents circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  por- 
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lion  of  either  continent  without  eDdancering  our  peace  and 

any  one  believe  that  our  aouthem  brethren,  if  left  to  thnmanlm.  would  adopt 

it  of  their  own  aeeord. 

•        •        •        • 

PreMident  Rooaevelt*M  int«rpreUUon  of  the  later  doctrine: 


We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  in  Mcne  South  Aiserieao  eouatriea  thart 
haa  been  much  vuapicion  leet  we  fthould  tntorpret  the  Bloofoo  Doeirioa  aa  in 
MXDa  way  inimical  to  their  intereata,  and  we  muit  try  to  eoOTiaoe  all  tha  oCbar 
nation*  of  the  continent  once  and  for  all  that  no  ju«t  and  orderly  goyanuaeot 
haa  anything  to  fear  from  us.  There  are  certain  republiea  to  the  aouth  of  ua 
which  have  already  reached  suoh  a  point  of  stability,  order,  and  proaperity, 
that  they  theroielvaa,  though  aa  yet  hardly  consoioucly,  are  among  the  guar- 
antnni  of  this  Doctrine.  Theee  republics  we  now  meat  not  only  on  a  baaia  of 
entire  m|iiAlitv,  but  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  reapaetful  friandabip  which  we 
hope  I  '      If  nil  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  will  only  grow  aa  thoce 

to  will  .  lo  have  already  Rrown,  all  need  for  us  to  be  the  especial  cham- 

pions of  the  doctrine  will  disappear,  for  no  stable  and  growing  American 
republic  wishes  to  see  some  great  non-American  military  power  acquire  terri- 
tory in  its  neighborhood.  All  that  this  country  desires  is  that  the  other 
republics  on  tho  continent  shall  be  happy  and  prosperous;  and  they  cannot 
l>e  happy  and  prosperous  unless  they  maintain  order  within  their  boundariaa 
and  behave  with  a  just  regard  for  their  obligations  toward  outsiders.  It 
must  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  United  States  use 
tho  Monroo  Doctrine  as  a  cloak  for  territorial  aggression.  We  deaira  paaea 
with  all  the  world,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
\inerican  continent.  There  are  of  course  limits  to  the  wrongs  which  any  self- 
•*8|)octinK  nation  can  endure.  It  is  alwa>'s  possible  that  wrong  actions  toward 
t  his  nation,  or  towards  citiscns  of  this  nation,  in  some  state  unable  to  keep 
•r<ier  among  itn  own  people,  unable  to  secure  justice  from  outsiders,  and  un- 
A  illing  to  do  justice  to  those  outsiders  who  treat  it  well,  may  result  in  our  hav- 
ing to  take  action  to  protect  our  rights;  but  such  action  will  not  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  territorial  aggression,  and  it  will  be  taken  at  all  only  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  when  it  has  become  evident  that  every  other  reaouroe  has  been 
exhausted. 

Tbb  Lodob  Rbsolution 

Resolvc<l,  that  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American  continents 
in  BO  situated  that  the  occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  pur^MMcts  might 
threaten  the  communications  or  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Qovom- 
ment  of  the  United  States  could  not  see,  without  grave  concern,  the  poasesnoo 
of  such  harbor  or  other  plaoe  by  any  corporation  or  association  which  haa  aueh 
a  relation  to  another  Government,  not  American,  as  to  give  that  Government 
practical  power  of  oontrol  for  national  purpoaea 

That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  made  its  ap|)arcnt  advent  in  the  his- 
tory' of  nations  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  President  of  that  name,  has, 
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to  a  certain  extent,  diminiahed  its  importance  as  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental and  international  life  in  the  thought  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Whilst  this  doctrine  did  not  form  part  of  the  written  law  of  this  coun- 
tfy,  still  it  originated  in  the  ver>'  life  of  the  American  Republic,  and 
is  not,  as  a  matter  of  truth,  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  but 
rather  the  doctrine  which  was  part  of  the  actual  life  of  this  republic 
in  ita  inception.  It  was  enunciated  as  a  foundation  proposition  of 
our  government  by  Washington,  was  interpreted  and  insisted  upon 
as  part  of  our  fundamental  life  by  Jefferson,  and  finally  upon  the  his- 
toric occasion,  established  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Writers  are  fond  of  frequently  repeating  the  statement  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  part  of  the  international  code,  but  that 
it  is  merely  a  policy  of  this  government  and  only  so  understood  in  the 
law  of  nations.  Whilst  this  may  be  the  thought  among  other  nations, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  absolutely  part  of  the  life  of  this  republic, 
in  its  dealings  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  any  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law  expressed  and  published  as  such  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  fundamentally  the  Doctrine  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  and  so  understood  to  be  a  primary  doctrine 
by  the  hundred  millions  of  people  forming  the  great  western  republic. 
If  it  is  not  technically  part  of  the  code  of  international  law,  it  is  the 
belief  of  our  people  that  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  structure 
of  our  national  life. 

Secretary  Foster  stated : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  no  bindinK  authority,  first, 
becmuie  it  baa  not  been  admitted  into  the  code  of  international  law;  and, 
■eoood,  becmuse  it  has  never  been  adopted  or  declared  by  Congress.  In  reply, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  principle  which  underlies  the  Monroe  Doctrine — the 
right  of  self-defense,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  nation — 

is  reeognised  as  an  elementary  part  of  international  law It  stands 

today  as  a  cardinal  policy  of  our  government. 

While  this  doctrine  may  be  a  policy  and  not  a  part  of  the  tech- 
nical code  of  international  law,  it  has  for  one  hundred  years  held  the 
hand.s  of  the  mightiest  nations  on  earth,  who  have  recognized  its  potency 
equally  with  the  recognition  which  they  have  extended  to  any  prin- 
ciple of  international  law.  The  law  of  self  preservation  is  the  most 
fundamental  and  absolute  of  all  the  laws  of  nations.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  the  one  vital  doctrine,  which  in  our  intercourse  with  other 
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imtioits  iiKxst  vitaih  U  "our  peace  and  happiniMs"  and  'our 

prarr  and  safrtv  "    I  for  any  authority  to  eootend  that  a  prin- 

ciple >(>  \  it:i:  not  have  the  real  potency  and  effect  of  inter- 

natiomtl'  by  the  f athen  and  k)y  thoae 

whoUti  .  e  affect,  the  one  eoQtimiinf 

thread  ruiui,  tliat  underlying  thm  doctrine  are  **  the  peace  and  aafety  " 
and  happinen''  of  the  American  nation.  This  doe- 
nenae  of  the  word  a  negative  propoaition.  With  the 
life  of  the  world  it  has  changed,  not  in  itA  fundamental  idea,  for  it  it 
founded  upon  the  preeervation  of  the  safety  and  peace  of  this  republic, 
but  the  change  has  come,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  timet)  and  the  surroumlingH  of  our  life,  in  the  mode  of  our 
application  of  its  principles. 

In  this  discussion  we  found  our  argument  upon  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  both  in  \U  original  and  its  later  construction.  We  believe, 
as  a  cardinal  principle  of  it^  application,  that  independence  is  funda- 
mental. To  differ  with  another  country  in  its  ideas  of  government 
will  form  no  reason  why  we  should  deprive  any  country  of  its  govem- 
inental  life  and  existence.  We  concede  tliat  because  of  the  difference  in 
thought,  as  to  governmental  policy,  we  should  not  interfere  with,  or 
cstablisli  over  any  government  a  suzerainty  or  control.  We  do  not 
contend  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applies  to  a  countr>',  unless  the 
acts  of  that  country  interfere  with  the  doctrine  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  its  principles  as  to  control  by  European  nations,  or  unless  it 
interferes  with  the  preservation  of  our  peace  and  safety,  or  unless 
it  commits  a  breach  of  international  law. 

The  distinguished  president  of  the  Academy  has  assigned  to 
me  the  subject  of  "The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Elspecially  Considered  as 
to  its  Application  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti.''  Let  us  see  if  the  ooodi- 
tions  arising  in  this  island  interfere  with  any  of  the  caoons  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  island  of  HLspaniola,  containing  Haiti  and  San^Domingo, 
includes  about  28,250  square  miles,  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  about 
10,200  square  miles.  The  ishuid  is  about  the  sise  of  the  combbed 
Sutes  of  DeUware,  Massachusetts,  New  Jers^,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island.  Next  to  Cuba,  it  is  the  most  important  strategical 
point  in  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  directly  oo 
and  commands  the  two  great  passages  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  to  and  from 
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the  canal.    It  thus  practically  controls  the  great  bulk  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  the  East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  island  has  within  its  shores  more  natural  wealth  than  has 
any  other  territory  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  By  reason  of  its  rich 
valleys  and  splendid  mountains  it  has  every  temperature  known  to 
man.  All  tropical  plants  and  trees,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  the  temperate  climes,  grow  in  perfection.  The  best  coffee  known 
to  commerce  grows  wild  without  planting  or  cultivation.  Sugar  cane, 
indigo,  bread  fruit,  melons,  mangoes,  oranges,  apples,  grapes,  mulber- 
ries and  figs  all  grow  with  little  labor  or  care.  Mahogany,  manchineel, 
aatiii  wood,  rose  wood,  cinnamon  wood,  log  wood,  the  pine,  the  oak, 
cypress  and  palmetto  grow  in  rich  profusion  in  its  splendid  soil.  Here 
are  the  best  dye  stuffs  known  to  commerce,  and  in  the  earth  are  silver, 
gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  gypsum  and  sulphur.  We  hazard  the  state- 
ment that  tliis  island  is  more  capable  of  supporting  life  in  all  of  its 
phases,  more  able  to  create  wealth  and  diffuse  happiness  to  its  peo- 
ple than  any  other  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  harbors  are 
incomparable  and  will  float  the  navies  of  the  world.  Its  atmosphere 
is  salubrious  and  its  climate  healthy.  It  is  a  natural  paradise  and  the 
description  of  its  beauty  and  resources  by  Columbus  is  absolutely 
true  as  of  today : 

In  it  there  are  many  havens  on  the  seacoast,  incomparable  with  any  others 
I  know  in  Christendom,  and  plenty  of  rivers,  so  good  and  great  that  it  is  a 
marvel.  The  landa  there  are  high,  and  in  it  are  very  many  ranges  of  hills  and 
most  lofty  mountains  incomparably  beyond  the  Island  of  Centrefei  (or  Tene- 
rilTe) ;  all  most  beautiful  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  all  accessible,  and  full  of  trees 
of  a  thousand  kinds,  so  lofty  that  they  seem  to  reach  the  sky.  And  I  am  assured 
that  they  never  lose  their  foliage,  as  may  be  imagined,  since  I  saw  them,  as 
green  and  as  beautiful  as  they  are  in  Spain  in  May  and  some  of  them  were  in 
flower,  some  in  fruit,  some  in  another  stage,  according  to  their  kind.  And  the 
nightingale  was  singing,  and  other  birds  of  a  thousand  sorts,  in  the  month  of 
November,  round  about  the  way  I  was  going.  There  are  palm  trees  of  six  or 
eight  species,  wondrous  to  see  for  their  beautiful  variety ;  but  so  are  the  other 
trees  and  fruits  and  plants  therein.  There  are  wonderful  pine  groves  and  very 
Urge  plants  of  verdure,  and  there  arc  honey  and  many  kinds  of  birds,  and  many 
mines  in  the  earth ;  and  there  is  a  population  of  incalculable  number.  Espanola 
it  a  marvel;  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  plains,  and  fields,  and  the  soil,  so 
beautiful  and  rich  for  planting  and  sowing,  for  breeding  cattle  of  all  sorts, 
for  building  of  towns  and  villages.  There  could  be  no  believing,  without  seeing, 
such  harlMrs  as  are  here,  as  well  as  the  many  and  great  rivers  and  excellent 
waters,  most  of  which  contHin  fold     In  the  trees  and  fruits  and  plants,  there 
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are  greAtor  diveraitiet  from  thorn  of  Juaoa  (CuIm).    In  ihit  there  are  wmmf 
•lOeeriee  aad  great  mioee  of  fold  mm!  oihor  neUb.   Tbe  people  of  Uile 
and  all  otheni  that  I  havo  aeao,  or  not  eeen,  all  go  naked,  men  and 
just  ae  tb«ir  moUieni  bring  tbem  foKh. 


The  BMB  which  are  today  actually  and  proepecUvely  moat  im- 
portant to  mankind  are  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Gulf  oC  Mexioo 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Theae  aeaa,  in  their  importance,  have  waxed 
and  waned  as  have  all  other  lands  and  seas  of  the  globe.  Whilst  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  iiiip<)rt4int  throughout  histor)-.  today,  aa 
a  part  of  the  ehahi  of  comrouiiicution  to  the  East,  it  is  pro  baldly  more 
vital  tluui  ever  in  its  history,  for  it  commands  the  Sues  Canal  and  is 
virtually  part  of  the  Sues  route.  The  two  great  twin  seas,  the  GiUf 
of  Mexieo  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are,  if  possible,  more  vital  than  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world.  From 
their  position  they  will  bo  more  world-wide  in  their  direct  influence 
upon  commeroe  tlian  the  Mediterranean,  because  the^e  two  seas  will 
embrace  a  greater  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  to  our  subject  briefly  to  discuss  the  location  of 
Haiti,  (see  p.  34)  both  in  lU  strategical  and  trade  positions.  We  would 
Hay  tliat  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  there  are  five 
great  strategical  positions,  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
necessarily  will  command  the  great  central  valley  of  the  United  States, 
and  here  will  l>e  one  of  the  great  positions  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Colon  our  commerce  will  have 
a  straiglit  course,  passing  Cape  Catoche,  the  outermost  point  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  ( 'ape  Gracias  a'  Dios  on  the  Mosquito  Coast.  Thui  route 
will  pass  the  island  of  Mujeres,  which  is  not  important,  but  will  be 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  great  isUnd  of  Jamaica  owned 
by  Great  Britain. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  the  great  controlling  strategical  influence 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  lies  aeross  the  route 
from  North  America,  and  largely  conmiands  the  route  from  the 
mouth  of  Uie  Mississippi  to  the  eastern  opening  of  the  canal.  It 
controls  the  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  tlie 
Atlantic  by  the  Florida  straits.  It  is  the  great  controlling  strategical 
influence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  second  great  8trat«gicai  point  is  the  iaUnd  of  Uaiu. 

The  two  great  routes  to  the  moath  of  the  eanal  froiD  North  ABMfw 
ica  are,  first,  the  route  by  the  Windward  Fsimp  between  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  the  island  of  Haiti.  Second,  the  route  by  the  Blona 
Passage  between  the  island  of  Haiti  and  the  island  of  Puerto  Rieo. 
This  latter  passage  will  be  that  chiefly  used  by  the  sailing  vessels  to 
and  from  the  oanal  to  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America.  Tha 
other  important  passage  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  is  the  Annegada 
Passage  by  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  will  be  the 
route  used  from  the  isthmus  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Central 
Europe.  The  travel  to  the  British  Islands  and  northern  Europe  will 
also  use  the  Mona  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  other 
words,  every  ship  sailmg  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Canada,  Baltimore,  Newport  News  or  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  on  its  journeys  to  the  infinite  world  of  conunerce  will  be 
compelled  to  pass  by  the  island  of  Haiti,  either  through  the  Wind* 
ward  or  the  Mona  Passage,  and  the  travel  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
will  use  the  Mona  Passage  by  the  East  Coast  of  Haiti.  This  world- 
wide commerce,  in  case  of  stress  and  storm  on  its  voyage  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  must  utilize  this  great  island  in  the  necessities  of  sea  life. 
It  is  the  first  great  harboring  place  on  its  way  to  the  canal,  and  on 
its  return  it  is  the  last  stopping  place.  It  will  be  as  necessary  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country  as  Malta  or  Aden  or  Gibraltar  are  to  the 
Sues  route.  It  lies  athwart  the  greatest  conunerce  that  will  cleave 
the  seas. 

In  the  present  governmental  condition  of  Haiti,  and  with  its 
relation  to  this  country,  the  island  of  Jamaica  will  be  supremely 
important  from  a  strategical  standpoint,  if  controlled  or  held  by  an 
unfriendly  power,  and  it  could  cripple  our  commerce  passing  through 
the  Windward  or  the  Mona  Passage.  With  the  friendly  influenee 
of  Cuba  and  Haiti  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  would  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  case  of  war  or  unfriendliness  on  the  part 
of  any  nation,  even  if  Jamaica  was  held  by  an  unfriendly  power. 

It  is  usual  to  spealc  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  the  American  Seas,  and  to  consider  them  as  part  of  our  life  and  pnie> 
tically  within  the  control  of  this  great  nation.  It  is  important  to 
glance  at  these  great  seas  and  appreciate  how  they  and  the  canal 
are  environed  about  and  controlled  by  islands,  which  would 
vital  to  our  commerce  in  case  of  war  or  unfriendliness  of  the 
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of  Europe.  First,  is  the  island  of  Jamaica  owned  by  Great  Britain, 
which  is  practically  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  Of  almost  equal  im- 
portance ia  the  isUuid  of  Curacao,  which  in  the  Imnds  of  an  unfriend- 
ly power  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
canal.  To  the  east  and  within  striking  distance  are  Martinique, 
in  the  hands  of  France,  Santa  Lucia  owned  by  England,  St.  Thomas 
owned  by  Denmark,  the  Bahamas  and  the  Bermudas  in  the  hands 
of  England,  with  Cuba  and  Haiti  in  independent  control,  neither  of 
which  last  two  could  l>e  utilized  by  the  United  States  in  case  of  con- 
flict with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  %In  other  words,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  C^aribljcAn  Sea  are  environed  by  islands  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  great  nations  of  the  world,  France  and  England,  and 
by  two  great  islands,  Haiti  and  C'uba,  the  latter  of  which  are  strateg- 
ically so  situated  that  they  could  largely  control  the  commerce  of 
practically  half  of  the  world.  In  this  sea  the  United  States,  to  which 
this  commerce  is  supremely  vital,  with  the  exception  of  the  liarbor 
of  Guanatanamo  in  Cuba,  controls  only  the  relatively  insignificant 
*  1  of  Puerto  Rico.  Outside  of  these  unimportant  exceptions  the 
1  States  has  no  right  to  fortify  any  of  the  islands  or  to  use  them 
-  from  which  we  can  protect  our  commerce  and  our  rights  in 
thr  fiUiJil. 

I>et  us  consider,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  governmental  and  social 
condition  of  the  republic  of  Haiti,  so  importantly  located  as  it  is, 
and  the  probability  of  its  becoming  a  menace  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  important  for  us  to  see  if  it 
offends  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  country.  This  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject  of  discission.  No  one  cares  to  indict  a  whole  people, 
but  the  question  of  the  future  of  this  island  in  its  relations  to  this  re- 
public, is  one  of  deep  and  abiding  importance  to  the  American  people, 
and  surely  in  the  conditions  of  today  worthy  of  discussion  in  the  pub- 
lications of  this  society. 

It  is  practically  part  of  the  shore  line  of  our  republic,  and  is  in 
control  of  the  avenues  of  our  greatest  routes  of  commerce  to  the 
world,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  has  cost  us  untold 
sums  of  money.  Through  its  great  passages  will  flow  the  bulk  of  our 
commerce  to  the  East,  and  the  question  for  consideration  with  the 
American  people  is  whether  this  commerce  should  oftentimes  be 
placed  in  the  control  of  a  government  continuously  engaged  in  in- 
ternecine war,  revolution  and  insurrection  and  sunk  in  religious 
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and  governmental  deeenerBcy.  The  question  b  vital  to  us,  aa  to 
whether  the  condition  of  this  island,  so  important  to  us,  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  interference  on  the  part  of  European  nations  or  com- 
pel us,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  eafety  of  our  country,  to 
provide,  by  some  means,  that  its  present  eondition  be  changed,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  republic, 
it  may  heromo  a  ble«ing  to  the  world  and  a  protection  to  the  com- 
merce, whirh  will  be  the  greatest  ever  witnessed  since  the  keek  of 
mankind  8  ships  began  to  eleave  the  water  in  their  quest  for  knowledge 
and  riches  throughout  the  world. 

Ijoi  us,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  answer  this  question  by  giving  the 
condition  of  this  island  as  set  out  by  those  who  have  visited  its  shores 
and  who  are  conversant  with  its  conditions.  That  which  shows  the 
real  life  of  a  nation  is  its  governmental  policy  and  its  religious  ideals. 
To  these  two  propositions  I  invite  your  attention. 

Since  the  evacuation  by  the  French,  Haiti  has  been  a  land  of 
beethiug  revolution,  despotism  and  crime  against  religious  and  gov- 
ernmental law.  With  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  yet  it  has  been 
a  despotism  unrivaled  in  its  disregard  for  human  rights.  A  general 
of  a  department,  with  a  ragged  army  of  banditti  behind  him,  who  by 
1>1«kk1  and  rapine  seises  control  of  the  government,  oftentimes  without 
tho  pretense  of  the  forms  of  an  election,  has  generally  furnished  the 
horrid  phantasmagoria  which  since  the  French  evacuation  has  posed 
in  the  Haitian  Republic  under  the  guise  of  free  government. 

Sa3r8  Ober: 

Founded  m  it  is  upon  force,  with  the  strongest  man  at  the  bead, 
nominally  as  president,  but  in  reality  a  dictator,  the  Black  Republic  cannoi 
endure  another  century  as  it  is  going  now,  without  calling  to  it  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  exciting  its  strongest  reprobation.  It  is  the  desire  of  mora  than 
one  government  that  the  United  States  should  Uke  this  irreeponsibte  island 
republic  in  hand  and  administer  to  it  a  salutary  lesson.  Nothing  short  of  sztar- 
mination,  some  aver,  oould  effect  a  reform  in  the  Haitian  body  politic;  but  as 
this  age  does  not  tolerate  the  radical  measures  of  the  olden  time  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  present  generation  will  experience  a  reformation.  8b  Spsoesr 
St.  John,  who  was  formerly  the  English  Minister-Resident  in  Haiti,  and  who 
wrote  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  doings  in  the  Black  Republic,  says,  of  it, 
amongst  other  things  not  eomplimentary :  "No  coontry  poaseM 
capabilities,  or  a  better  geographical  position,  or  mora  Tsrisd  soil,  sUssal 
production,  with  magnifieent  toenery  of  every  deseriplioii;  sad  yet  it  is 
the  country  to  be  avoided,  mined  as  it  has  been  by  a  sooesssioo  of 
politicians,  without  honesty  or  patriotism." 
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Says  Froude  in  The  English  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  island  being  thus  derelict,  Spain  and  England  both  tried  their  hand 
to  raoorer  it,  but  failed  from  the  same  cause,  and  a  black  nation,  with  a  repub- 
Uean  eoiifiitution  and  a  population  perhaps  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pure-blooded  negroes,  has  since  been  in  unchallenged  possession,  and  has  ar- 
rired  at  the  oondition  which  has  been  described  to  us  by  Sir  Spencer  St.  John. 
Republics  which  begin  with  murder  and  plunder  do  not  come  to  much  good  in 
this  world.  Haiti  has  passed  through  many  revolutions,  and  is  no  nearer  than 
at  first  to  stability.  The  present  president,  M.  Salomon,  who  was  long  a  refugee 
in  Jamaiea,  eame  into  power  a  few  days  back  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel.  He  was 
described  to  roe  as  a  peremptory  gentleman  who  made  quick  work  with  his  po- 
litteal  opponents.  His  term  of  office  having  nearly  expired,  he  had  reelected 
himself  shortly  before  another  seven  years  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  his 
right  by  any  measures  which  he  might  think  expedient.  He  had  a  few  regiments 
of  soldiers,  who,  I  was  told,  were  devoted  to  him,  and  a  fleet  consisting  of  two 
gunboats  commanded  by  an  American  officer  to  whom  he  chiefly  owed  his 
Mcurity. 

Sa5r8  Rear-Admiral  Colby  M.  Chester,  U.  S.  Navy,  a  most  care- 
ful and  distinguished  observer,  in  his  article  in  the  Geographical 
Magatine  on  "Haiti :  A  Degenerating  Island :" 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  turbulent  history  of  Haiti.  The  fact  that  of  its  twenty-one  rulers,  from 
DetMlines  to  the  one  now  holding  power,  four  only  have  completed  their  terms 
of  ofiUw,  the  most  of  them  being  driven  out  of  the  country,  will  show  the  general 
tendency  of  the  people  to  revolution.  History  is  here  constantly  repeating 
iteelf,  summed  up  in  the  general  statement  that  the  "outs"  are  always  strug- 
gling to  get  into  power,  while  the  "ins"  are  striving  to  retain  possession  of  the 
spoils  of  office. 

It  is  said  that  Haiti  is  getting  blacker  and  blacker,  the  white  element 
having  been  practically  exterminated  or  removed  from  the  island 

In  all  its  political  history,  Haiti,  the  beautiful,  has  been  torn  almost  to 
shreds  by  its  turbulent  inhabitants,  led  on  by  a  few  aspiring  chiefs,  who 
rarely  have  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  personal  gain. 

Says  Stephen  Bonsai  in  The  American  Mediterranean: 

Of  eourse,  if  Haiti  were  a  true  republic  the  people  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  abuses  from  which  they  suffer  by  exercising  the  manhood 
franehiee  to  which,  under  the  constitution,  they  are  entitled,  but,  of  all  farces 
end  trmvesttee  of  popular  institutions  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  Black 
Republic,  that  of  the  so-called  popular  elections  is  the  most  flagrant.  Elec- 
tions to  the  chamber  are  held  or  not  held,  not  as  prescribed  by  law  and  at  the 
proper  intervals,  but  simply  when  and  how  it  may  suit  the  personal  convenience 
and  private  profit  of  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  day.    If  he  can  secure 
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more  money  in  bribo*  from  Um  ii«|NiliM  aii—dy  MttmbUd  Mid  in  umdom  iMa 
ic  offered  by  thoee  desirous  of  legbUUTe  hoooun  and  opportunities  for  oomip- 
tion.  then  the  old  chsmber  remains  on  indefinitely.  If  the  new  men  oflsr  to 
the  military  chief  a  •ufBeistttly  substantial  inducement,  the  leffislaturs  ia 
being  is  dismiseed,  although  it  may  have  enjojred  only  a  month  of  life,  and  new 
elsetions  offered. 

Again  says  Booaal: 

In  the  winter  of  1907-06,  when  twenty-two  of  the  adherents  of  Dr.  Firmin 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  administration  general  at  St.  Mare,  thai  ofllear  walkad 
them  out  to  the  naarest  eemetery,  and  after  they  had  dug  a  treneh  deep  taongh 
to  hold  their  bodies,  had  them  shot  and  buried.  He  then  reported  to  his  eoa- 
mander>in-«hief,  President  Nord  Alexis,  the  oeeunenee  textually  as  follows: 

"  Feeling  confident  that  my  proote  verbal  of  the  affair,  which  I  ehall  have 
drawn  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  would  meet  with  your  exeeUencjr's 
approval,  to  save  time,  I  have  executed  the  twenty-two  prisonen — provisioo- 
ally."  This  butcher  never  received  a  word  of  censure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  promoted  by  his  chief. 

The  first  effort  is  to  obtain  poflseasion  of  the  custom  house,  so  aa 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  and  to  obtain  perquisites  for  those  in 
charge  of  Uie  revolution.  Then  ensues  a  massacre  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  unsuccessful  aspirant  for  the  presidency. 

At  its  head  is  a  president  assisted  by  two  chambers,  the  memben  of  which 
are  elected  and  hold  office  under  a  constitution  of  1889.  This  constitution, 
thoroughly  republican  in  form,  is  French  in  origin,  as  are  also  the  laws,  lan- 
guage, traditions  and  customs  in  Haiti.  In  practise,  however,  the  government 
revolves  itself  into  a  military  despotism,  the  power  being  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  president.  The  Haitians  seem  to  poesess  everything  that  a  pro- 
gressive and  civilised  nation  oan  desire,  but  corruption  is  spread  through 
every  portion  and  branch  of  the  government.  Justice  is  venal,  and  the  police 
are  brutal  and  inefficient.— ^ncydopedta  Britanniea, 

Says  Hasard  in  San  Domingo  and  Haiti: 

But  the  same  causes  which  tended  then  to  demoralise  the  eoimtry  and  oa- 
settle  its  people  are  thoee  that  render  it  a  hotbed  of  revolution  today.  The 
bankruptcy  of  its  treasury,  the  ambition  of  aspiring  chiefs,  the  hatred  of  dis- 
appointed ones,  and  the  want  of  any  regular  system  of  eommeroe  and  agri- 
lilture,  with  the  incubus  of  an  army  living  in  idleness  and  eating  up  the  sub- 
litance  of  the  land,  must  have  their  effect. 

Official  peculation,  judicial  murder,  and  utter  corruption  of  every  kind 
inderlie  the  forms  and  titles  of  civili  ed  government;  the  religion,  nooainally 
<  hristian,  is  largely  vaudoux  or  serpent-worship,  in  which  actual  and  horrible 
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it  trtn  now  a  most  important  element.  Instead  of  progressing, 
tht  negro  repubUeant  have  gone  back  to  the  lowest  type  of  African  barbarism. 
-~v  ao NiMrs   ottcffaopttho. 

A  land  of  continuous  revolution.— i?ncyeIop«dta  Britannica. 

A  fair  illustration  of  their  system  of  election  is  exemplified  in 
the  ao-called  election  of  Nord  Alexis  in  1902.  Being  in  control  of 
the  government  forces  and  not  having  been  known  as  an  aspirant 
for  the  presidency,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  national  assembly, 
Alexia  demanded  that  he  should  be  elected  president.  To  his  repeated 
demands  the  national  assembly  paid  little  attention.  On  the  eve 
of  his  so-called  election  his  troops  in  the  field  surrounded  the  palace, 
falling  into  firing  groups.  In  the  palace  preparations  for  a  banquet 
wen  in  progress.  Entering  the  national  assembly  he  notified  it  that 
its  members  could  elect  him  president  and  go  to  the  banquet,  or 
face  the  firing  squads  being  formed  in  the  yard.  He  was  elected  by 
acclamation.  This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  hollow 
pretense  of  free  government  in  this  island.  An  election  means  nothing 
but  a  revolution  flowing  with  blood.  It  is  a  battle  or  a  massacre,  and 
this  has  been  practically  a  continuous  proposition  ever  since  the 
French  evacuation.  The  government  is  a  despotism  pure  and  simple, 
which  fattens  upon  the  blood  of  an  ignorant  people,  and  is  only  a 
horrid  pretense  of  free  government.  It  is  gradually  and  surely  degen- 
erating and  its  conditions  must  ultimately  become  worse.  Read  the 
record  of  its  unstable  and  gory  governmental  life: 

1804.  Deasalines  crowned  as  emperor. 

1806.  He  is  assassinated ;  war  between  Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

1807.  Christophe  becomes  king  under  title  of  Henry  the  First,  war. 
1811.  Petion  president  of  southern  part;  civil  war. 

1820.  Boyer  declared  regent  for  life ;  after  tremendous  insurrection  and  flow 
of  blood  Christophe  commits  suicide. 

1843.  Boyer  deposed  and  exiled  after  revolution. 

1844.  Rivircre  exiled  after  one  year;  war. 

1845.  Guerrier  in  oflSce  one  year. 

1845.  Pierror  abdicated. 

1846.  Ricbe  proclaimed  president;  died  in  one  year. 

1847.  Soloque  declared  emperor  after  many  wars  and  much  bloodshed ;  exiled 

in  1860. 

1868-60.    Geffrard  president  until  1867,  and  then  exiled. 

186^-417.  Dreadful  revolution  where  Salnave  revolts,  takes  refugees  from 
British  consulates  and  kills  them;  English  ship  drives  them  out  and 
helps  Geffrard ;  Geffrard  banished,  Salnave  made  president  with  a  new 
constitution;  revolt  suppressed  amidst  torrents  of  blood. 
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180^70.    Conttnuftl  rt-vuiutioo;  8«lBftvo  miwffrm  bii  eaemiai;  proelauM 

hinMelf  emperor,  it  finally  dofeftled  Mid  abot. 
\«nh7i.    NiMAge  Sucet  complHtd  Us  four  yMTfl. 
1874.    DomiDffue  wiMd  the  fowBiiMOi,  and  after  bloody  ravoluUoo  «dlod 

in  1876. 
1870.    Canal  alter  bloody  revolulioo  aolaaa  power;  after  many  revoluUooa  b« 

b  expelled  in  1879. 
1879.    Salomon  eleeted;  reelected  1886. 
1886.    Salomon  deposed  and  exiled;  civil  war  between  Hipdyte  and  LegiUme; 

Lecitlme  plaoed  in  oAoe  for  one  year  and  exiled. 
1889-96.    Hipolyte  after  many  insttrreeiioos  died  la  oAee;  euppoeed  to  be 
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1896.  Simon  Sam  president;  trouble  with  Germany;  numerous  disordera  until 
1899. 

1900.    Sam  takes  all  the  funds  and  leaves  the  country. 

1902.    General  Nord  Alexis  proclaimed  president. 

1906.  Nord  Alexis  retired  by  revolution;  powers  sent  warships  to  stop  mas- 
sacre. 

1911.  Cincinnatus  Le  Conte  proclaimed  president;  killed  in  1912. 

1912.  Tancrede  Auguste  appointed  president;  killed  in  May  1913. 

1913.  Michael  Orreeti  proclaimed  president;  was  retired  by  revolution  January 

27,  1914. 

1914.  Orresti  Zamor  assumed  the  presidency  February  8,  1914,  and  at  last 

accounts  was  still  alive.  In  other  words,  the  constitutional  olBee 
for  a  president  in  Haiti  is  seven  years,  and  President  Salomon,  who 
held  office  from  1879  to  1886  is  apparently  the  only  Haitian  president 
to  fill  out  his  term  of  office.  He  wss  killed,  however,  within  two  jrears 
after  his  re-election  for  a  second  term  in  1886. 

A  writer  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  Haitian  govermneDt  has 
lately  put  forth  a  masterpiece  of  special  pleading  in  defense  of  his 
government.  Any  defense  of  this  kind  is  idle.  The  island  is  a  land  of 
•lespotism  and  wicked  government,  which  is  increasing  and  not  do- 
(Teasing  in  its  terror.  Within  a  month  it  has  reeked  with  blood  under 
t  he  throes  of  one  of  its  almost  continuous  revolutions.  Our  government 
has  been  again  compelled  to  intervene  and  save  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  this  internecine  war.  A  number  of  times,  by 
reason  of  this  situation,  war  has  been  almost  precipitated  between  the 
Haitian  government  and  the  European  nations.  The  action  of  the 
German  government  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  the  war- 
ships of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  only  too  frequent  in  the  har- 
bora  of  Haiti,  protecting  their  subjects,  demanding  redress  for  griev- 
ances and  saving  human  life.  This  means,  sooner  or  later,  that  the 
irresponsible  government  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  will  commit  the  act 
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which  will  involve  us,  under  the  first  clause  and  original  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  seems  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  backed  by  the  strong  hand  of  this  government,  this  island 
today  would  be  under  the  control  of  a  European  nation. 

Let  us  pursue  this  investigation  and  consider  further  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  this  island,  almost  part  of  our  shore  line. 
Religion  is  but  a  pretense.  The  worship  of  the  green  snake  and  the 
control  of  the  voodoo  are  everywhere  prevalent.  The  island  has 
degenerated  from  its  once  high  estate,  and  there  is  no  pretense  but 
what  the  Papaloi  and  the  Mamaloi  are  as  potent  as  any  of  the  figures 
in  its  life.  It  seems  to  be  true,  that  on  any  night  the  horrid  rites  of  the 
voodoo  can  be  witnessed  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  of  Haiti,  surrounded 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  the  Haitian  government.  In  the 
book  mentioned  this  statement  is  denied,  and  the  assertion  is  made 
that  Haiti  has  been  slandered  by  the  book  writers  and  the  magazine 
makers,  by  **  unscrupulous  writers  and  travelers."  This  assertion  is 
unbelievable.  I  do  not  quote  Spencer  St.  John,  the  English  minister, 
who  resided  in  this  island  for  many  years,  who  states  in  detail  the 
horror  of  despotism  which  governs  the  island,  and  who  gives  the  de- 
tails of  the  dreadful  practice  of  the  voodoo,  and  who  charges  child 
stealing  and  cannibalism  to  these  people.  I  will  leave  him  out  of  the 
controversy  entirely,  and  quote  only  a  few  of  the  many  other  proofs: 

Says  Stephen  Bonsai  in  The  American  Mediterranean: 

A  man,  of  course  a  general,  is  in  prison  for  treason  or  a  detournement  of 
fttuds.  (This  is  a  delicate  way  they  speak  of  stealing  in  Haiti  when  they  will 
speak  of  it  at  all.)  It  is  a  question  of  such  minor  importance,  simply  whether 
the  man  shall  live  or  die,  that  the  president  will  not  defer  it  to  the  Papaloi  or 
Voodoo  priest,  who  lives  in  the  hills  behind  the  city,  so  he  drops  a  manikin  of 
clay  upon  the  floor.  If  it  breaks,  the  man  dies;  if  it  remains  intact,  then  he 
livee— aa  long  as  the  noisome  atmosphere  of  a  Haitian  prison  will   let 


Again  the  doubt,  the  President  would  draw  a  line  across  the  floor  of  his 
sanctum  and  then  pitch  manikins,  this  time  made  of  wood  and  attired  in  the 
gaudy  glory  of  Haitian  generals.  If  the  puppets  passed  the  line,  it  meant  one 
thing;  if  they  lagged  behind,  it  meant  another,  and  so  the  State  papers  were 
fashioned  and  the  presidential  decrees  inspired  in  Haiti. 

But  of  course  upon  the  graver  questions  the  Papaloi  and  the  Mamaloi, 
the  high  priest  and  the  high  priestess  of  the  Voodoo  sect,  sat  in  judgment. 
The  Papaloi,  or  Guinea  coast  prophet,  with  his  fetich  worship  and  his  Congo 
praym,  is  the  one  solid,  substantial  fact  in  Haiti.  Around  about  him  turn 
Haitian  life  and  politics.   In  some  administrations  the  doors  of  the  Black  House 
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have  not  beeD  m  wide  open  to  theee  propbetn  oC  the  night  ne  they  vere  vhik 
Nurd  Alexie  ruled,  but  never  hnve  they  been  eloeed  eietpt  in  the  reign  of  the 
mulatto  Geffrard  eome  foKy  y^mn  ago,  and  hie  wm  a  ahori  and  little  day  aad 
*>n<l»d  with  exile  to  Jamaica,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  intelligent  and 
•tic  white  men,  the  Afro-American  b  accompliahing  more,  periiapa, 
•  where  elae. 

The  cannibalistic  feed  la  only  indulged  in  on  rare  oeoMJom  and  at  long 
intervale  and  ie  always  ahrouded  in  mjrttery  and  hedged  about  with  every  pra- 
caution  against  interlopers;  for,  be  their  African  ignorance  ever  so 
thoir  canuU  fury  ever  so  unbridled,  the  Papalois  and  Mamalots,  the 
sod  head  women  worshipfwrs  never  seem  to  forget  that  in  these  vile 
thcra  should  perhape  be  found  excuse  enough  for  the  interferenoe  of  the 
•  tvilit<Hl  world  to  save  the  people  of  the  Blaek  Republie  from  the  further 
(i.-^r:i.i!ition  which  awaite  them. 

\\  tihin  the  last  fifteen  jrears  human  victims  have  been  sacrifieed  to  the 
great  god  Voodoo  in  the  national  palace  of  Haiti.  Last  February  there  was 
aaaembled  in  the  national  palace  what  might  justly  be  called  a  eongrsM  of 
serpent  worshippers.  During  the  life  of  M me.  Nord,  which  came  to  an  end  in 
October,  1006,  not  a  week  passed  but  what  a  meeting  of  the  Voodoo  practi- 
tioners was  held  in  the  executive  mansion,  and  her  deathbed  was  surrounded 
by  at  least  a  score  of  these  witoh  doctors. 

Says  Ober  in  The  Wake  of  Columbus: 

The  8or|>ent  is  the  deity  of  the  Voudous,  and  he  is  represented  by  a  high 
priest,  called  the  Papaloi,  and  a  priestess,  the  Mnmaloi ;  meaning  the  father  and 
the  mother  king.  Their  denumds  are  abeolute,  and  no  sectary  dnre  disobey 
them.  In  this  lies  their  menace  to  good  government,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  some  of  the  rulers  of  Haiti  have  been  dominated  by  them.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  eerpent  is  carried  on  as  secretly  as  possible;  the  sectaries  are  bound 
by  oaths  of  secrecy,  and  their  incantations  take  place  in  the  night.  The  ser- 
pent is  consulted,  through  the  priest  or  prieeteas,  and  the  devotaea  then  in- 
dulge in  dancing  and  song,  generally  ending  in  the  grosseat  forms  of  debauehety. 

Froude  in  The  English  in  the  West  Indies  says: 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Immorality  is  so  universal  that  it  almost  eeaaas 
to  be  a  fault,  for  a  fault  implies  an  exception,  and  in  Haiti  it  is  the  rule.  Young 
people  make  experiment  of  one  another  before  they  will  enter  into  any  cloeer 
connection.  So  far  they  are  no  worse  than  in  our  own  English  islands,  where 
the  custom  is  equally  general ;  but  behind  the  immorality,  behind  the  religioe- 
ity,  there  lies  aetive  and  alive  the  horrible  revival  of  the  Weet  African  supersti- 
tions ;  the  serpent  worship,  and  the  child  sacrifice,  and  the  cannibalism.  There 
is  no  room  to  doubt  it.  A  missionary  assured  me  that  an  inatanoe  of  it  oeeorvad 
only  a  year  ago  within  his  own  personal  knowledge.  The  facts  are  noCoriovs; 
s  full  account  was  published  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers,  and  the  only  re- 
sult was  that  the  president  imprisoned  the  editor  for  eipoaing  the  country. 
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A  few  years  ago  pertoni  guilty  of  these  infamies  were  tried  and  punished ;  now 
they  ara  left  alone,  because  to  prosecute  and  convict  them  would  be  to  acknowU 
edfB  Um  truth  of  the  indictment. 

Rear-Admiral  Chester  further  says: 

No  accurate  history  of  Haiti  can  be  written  without  reference  to  the 
horrible  sorcer>',  called  the  religion  of  Voodoo,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
country  with  the  slaves  from  Africa.  Its  creed  is  that  the  God  Voodoo  has 
the  power  usually  ascribed  to  the  Christian's  Lord,  and  that  he  shows  himself 
to  his  good  friends,  the  negroes,  under  the  form  of  a  non-venomous  snake,  and 
tranamits  his  power  through  a  chief  priest  or  priestess.  These  are  called  either 
Utij  and  queen,  master  or  mistress,  or  generally  as  Papalois  and  Mamalois. 
Tlie  principal  act  of  worship  consists  of  a  wild  dance,  attended  by  grotesque 
gesticulations,  which  leads  up  to  the  most  disgraceful  orgies.  A  secret  oath 
binds  all  the  voodoos,  on  the  taking  of  which,  the  lips  of  the  neophyte  are  usual- 
ly touched  with  warm  goat's  blood,  which  is  intended  to  inspire  terror.  He 
promises  to  submit  to  death  shoujd  he  ever  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity, 
and  to  put  to  death  any  traitor  to  the  sect.  It  is  affirmed,  and  no  doubt  is  true, 
that  on  special  occasions  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  a  living  child,  or  the  "goat 
without  horns,"  as  it  is  called,  and  then  cannibalism  in  its  worst  form  is  indulged 
in.  Under  the  circumstances  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  should  cause 
no  surprise  that  the  Haitians  claim  that  this  is  not  true  and  defy  any  white 
man  to  produce  evidence  of  guilt.  But,  notwithstanding,  no  one  can  read  the 
horrible  tales  published  by  one  of  the  British  ministers  to  Haiti,  which  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  revolting  practices  of  the  voodoos,  together  with  the 
proofs  he  brings  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  without  coming 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  cannibalism  is  resorted  to  in  these  meetings. 
Of  course,  no  white  man  could  long  live  on  the  island  after  having  given  testi- 
mony leading  to  the  conviction  of  culprits  in  such  cases,  and  therefore  the 
DCgroes'  demand  for  proof  can  never  be  satisfied.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  even 
■ome  presidents  who  have  openly  discouraged  the  voodoo  practices  have  come 
to  violent  deaths  from  this  cause. 

The  character  of  the  meetings  of  the  voodoos,  which  take  place  in  secluded 
spots  in  the  thick  woods,  is  well  known,  and  I  have  been  given  a  description 
of  one  of  them  from  an  eyewitness,  who  is  an  officer  of  our  navy,  which  no  one 
could  hear  without  a  shudder.  He  states  in  brief  that  one  day  while  out  hunting 
he  abruptly  ran  into  a  camp  of  worshippers,  which  was  located  in  a  lonely  spot 
in  the  woods,  and  the  horrors  he  there  saw  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
hit  mind. 

When  his  presence  was  discovered  he  was  immediately  seized  by  a  fren- 
aied  crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  for  some  minutes  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  question  but  that  his  life  was  to  be  forfeited;  but  the  Papalois  called  a  halt 
and  a  council,  apparently,  to  determine  what  action  should  be  taken,  and  while 
this  was  in  secsion  a  handful  of  coin,  judiciously  scattered  diverted  the  thoughts 
of  the  negroes  for  the  time  being  from  their  captive.  The  usual  sacrifice  of  a 
Utc  white  rooster  was  now  brought  on,  seeing  which  the  people  were  called 
back  to  their  worship,  and  the  ceremonies  went  on  in  his  presence. 
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In  Um  borriblo  ttnicgto  wfaidi  look  plAM  for  pmiMiion,  Um  Mid  wm  loni 
literally  to  piooet,  and  bo  had  no  doubt  thftt  it«  aeeomponimeot,  tbo  "gool 
without  bores"  would  toon  follow.  Whil«  tbia  wta  in  procroM  bis  primnc» 
Memod  to  be  forgotten,  and,  watcbing  a  good  opportunity,  be  ran  for  bla  Tory 
life,  not  itopping  until  bo  reocbod  tbt  proloelion  of  bii  ibip. 

SayH  Prichard  in  When  Black  RuUt  WkiU: 


But  tbere  ia  one  tbing  eommon  to  tbe  wbole  country,  of  wbieb  every  Hai- 
tian deniea  tbe  existenoe.  Vaudoux  ia  tbe  one  tbing  wbicb  tbey  declare  tbey 
bave  not.  Tbey  tell  you  tbere  ia  no  anake-worabip  (I  ani  speaking  of  tbe  bighar 
elaaaea)  within  tbe  bounda  of  tbe  republic.  But  when  you  betray  eoriaia 
knowledge  of  tbe  aubject,  tbey  admit  that  though  aacrificea  and  aavage  daacea 
nuiy  take  plaee  in  other  departnienta,  no  such  things  are  known  in  that  oot  in 
which  you  at  tbe  moment  find  yourself. 

Thus  in  Jaemel  tbey  told  me  I  should  find  Vaudoux  in  Port-au-Prinee  and 
tbe  Plain  of  Cul-de-Sac.  In  Port>au-Prince  as  I  waa  actually  returning  from 
witneaaing  a  aacrifice  within  the  limiu  of  the  town,  I  was  adviaed  to  go  to  tbe 
Cape,  where  alone  such  rites  flourished.  And  at  the  Cape  they  told  me  to  take 
ship  for  Jaemel,  for  there  I  would  assuredly  find  them.  As  a  matter  of  plain 
fact,  tbe  traveller  riding  aoroas  the  country  in  any  direction  ia  quite  likely 
to  come  auddenly  in  view  of  tbe  ceremonies  in  full  swing.  He  will  aae  tbo 
toU-tale  dancea,  tbe  facea  ameared  in  blood,  perhaps  even  tbe  body  of  the  blaek 
goat,  tbe  sacred  sacrifice. 

In  The  Wake  oJCdumbue,  Ober  further  says: 

It  may  bear  away  the  palm  of  being  the  most  foul-smelling,  dirty,  and 
eonaequently  fever-stricken  city  in  the  world.  Ever>'  one  throws  his  refuse 
before  his  door,  so  that  heaps  of  manure  and  ever>'  species  of  rubbish  eneombar 
tbe  way. 

As  to  tbe  streeta,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  mended  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  The  Haitiana  have  a  saying.  "  Bon  Dieu  gAte  li;  bon  Dieu  pareA 
li."  God  spoilt  them,  and  God  will  mend  them.  As  the  "bon  Dieu"  only 
helps  those  who  help  tbemaelvea,  and  aa  the  Haitiana  bave  no  deaire  to  help 
tbemaelvea  in  the  way  of  making  or  repairing  their  roadwaya,  their  condition 
is  frightful  beyond  description.  Tbe  gutters  are  open,  poola  of  stagnant  and 
fetid  water  obstruct  tbe  streets  everywhere,  and  reeeive  eonatant  accessions 
from  the  inhabitanta  uaing  them  aa  eeaapoob  and  aewers.  Tbere  are  few  good 
buildings  in  town,  and  none  in  the  eountry,  tbe  torch  of  the  inesodtary  baiag 
constantly  applied,  and  no  enoourafsment  offered  to  rebuild,  throvgli  pfotas 
tion  of  the  government  or  local  enterprises.  Buildings  destroyed  by  eartb- 
quake  or  fire  are  never  replaced,  and  the  nearest  approaeb  to  rebuilding  is 
seen  in  the  slab  shanty  leaning  against  the  ruined  walls  of  a  large  structure 
demolished. 

Rear-Adniiral  Colby  M.  Che^4>r  in  his  article  on  ''Haiti:  A  De- 
C^erating  Island/'  furtlier  says: 
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Of  the  eleyen  porU  of  Haiti  open  to  foreign  commerce,  Cape  Haitian  and 
Port-au-Prince  are  the  largest  and  most  progressive. 

Cape  Ilaiticn,  or  "The  Oape,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  situated  on  the 
northwestern  coast,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  slopes  back  to  the  sea,  with  most 
picturesque  surroundings.  It  has  a  commodious  harbor  and  supports  a  popula- 
tion of  aO,000  or  40,000  people.  Under  the  French,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  col- 
ony, and  its  wealth,  splendor  and  luxury  gained  for  it  the  name  of  Little  Paris; 
but  now  the  struetures  erected  by  the  French  in  colonial  days  arc  a  mass  of 
ruins,  the  parks  overgrown  with  tropical  weeds,  the  fountains  choked  with  de- 
bris, the  gutters  filled  with  filth,  all  producing  pestilential  emanations  from 
which  foreigners  speedily  run  away,  if  they  are  forced  into  its  environments. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  present  capital  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  its  largest 
and  most  important  city,  is  likewise  most  picturesquely  located  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  where  one  may  escape  from  its  blistering  and  filthy  streets  to  mountain 
resorts  that  would  be  popular  if  located  in  almost  any  country  of  the  world. 
Unlike  Cape  Haiticn,  the  city  is  cut  off  from  the  trade  winds,  to  which  this 
island  owes  so  much  of  its  salubriousness,  and  therefore  it  is  hot ;  but  still  the 
traToler  caught  in  the  town  may  frequently  felicitate  himself  when  he  reads 
that  cities  in  our  own  country  have  higher  temperatures  by  10  to  15  degrees 
than  is  usually  found  here.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  the  most  delicious 
mountain  water,  and  if  its  60,000  inhabitants  used  it  as  freely  as  do  Americans, 
it  might  be  as  clean  as  nature  made  it.  As  it  is,  it  may  well  hold  the  palm  for 
being  the  most  filthy,  foul  smelling  and,  consequently  fever-stricken  city  in  the 
world.  The  gutters  of  the  streets,  which  may  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  road- 
beds, are  filled  with  stagnant  waters  and  are  used  as  cesspools  by  the  people. 
But  for  the  torrential  rains,  which  pour  down  the  mountain  sides  and  carry 
off  all  the  filth,  into  the  beautiful  bay,  even  a  Haitian  could  not  live  there.  But 
the  bay,  thus  polluted,  is  quite  as  much  of  a  menace  to  health  as  the  city  itself. 
During  the  visits  of  American  men-of-war  to  the  port,  most  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  keeping  the  people  from  the  pestilential  vapors  which  emanate  from  the  sea 
itself.  The  water  of  the  harbor  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  used  even  for  scrub- 
bing the  decks  of  the  ship. 

Froude  in  The  English  in  the  West  Indies,  further  says: 

No  one  can  foretell  the  future  of  the  Black  Republic,  but  the  present  order 
of  things  cannot  last  in  an  island  so  close  under  the  American  shores.  If  the 
forbid  any  other  power  to  interfere,  they  will  have  to  interfere  them- 
If  tbey  find  Mormonism  an  intolerable  blot  upon  their  escutcheon, 
they  will  have  to  put  a  stop  in  some  way  or  other  to  cannibalism  and  devil- 
wonhip.  Meanwhile,  the  ninety  years  of  negro  self-government  have  had  their 
IIM  in  showing  what  it  really  means,  and  if  English  statesmen,  either  to  save 
themselvM  trouble  or  to  please  the  prevailing  uninstructed  sentiment,  insist  on 
extending  it,  they  will  be  found  when  the  accounts  are  made  up  to  have  been 
no  better  friends  to  the  unlucky  negro  than  their  slave-trading  forefathers. 
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Mining  is  largely  an  unknown  ooeupalkm  in  Haiti.  Agriculture 
has  languished,  although  it  is  true  that  in  1912  the  coffee  crop  in« 
creased  and  oonceauons  have  been  made  to  some  timber  nntdrpiiw, 
but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  enterprise  and  aelkm  fai 
this  isUnd,  situated  athwart  the  commerce  of  the  worid.  If  this 
condition  was  sporadio  and  lasted  but  for  a  time  it  would  be  a 
proposition  for  eonsideration,  but  when  the  ishind  ijt  lapsbg  pfao- 
tically  into  degeneracy,  when  the  government  is  a  continuous  revo- 
lution and  the  state  of  religion  is  as  the  proofs  indicated  in  this  pa- 
per, arc  not  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  country  oonstantly  in  peril 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  this  island,  so  near  to  us  and  so  impor- 
tant to  our  life? 

Theee  statements  are  not  pleasant.  They  are  not  made  for  any 
sinister  purpose,  but  rather  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  people  a 
condition  of  affairs  at  our  very  doors  which  is  of  vital  and  increasiiig 
importance  to  this  nation.  It  is  easy  to  apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
to  non-interference  on  the  part  of  European  nations  with  our  hemi- 
sphere. The  great  question  is  our  own  position  witli  the 
of  this  hemisphere,  which  may  offend  against  the  doctrine  which 
sen'es  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  government.  With  the  worid  move- 
ment of  today,  with  the  enormous  changes  which  have  taken  place 
by  reason  of  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  it  is  idle  to  say  thai 
our  peace  and  safety  can  be  preserved  if  we  sit  by  and  allow  an  inter- 
national nuisance  to  bring  upon  this  country  the  interference  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  compel  us  by  blood  and  treasure  to  enforce  the 
original  application  of  our  doctrine  of  European  non-interferenoo. 
Free  Cuba  and  the  free  Central  and  South  American  states  attest  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  great  fundamental  desires  of  this  republic  is  that  it 
shall  be  surrounded  by  free  people  and  governments.  Is  it  not  appar- 
ent, however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  conditions  in  and 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  can  no  bnger  be 
tolerated?  Theee  seas,  for  many  years,  have  been  silent  seas.  The 
conditions  are  now  reversed  and  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  world 
will  pass  about  these  islands  and  over  theee  seas,  and  th^  will  be 
noisy  with  the  whirl  of  the  propeller  and  bright  with  the  sails  of  ships. 
This  island  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  traffic  and  oommeroe, 
whose  freedom  and  non-interference  are  practically  guanntoed  by 
this  country. 
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Can  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  country  be  preserved  unless  we 
adopt  the  measures  which  arc  the  inalicnHl)lc  right  of  every  nation? 
The  worid,  with  the  sliortening  of  trade  routes,  the  touching  of  nations, 
and  their  demands  for  sure  commercial  conditions,  b  arriving  at  the 
thought  that  there  is  no  inalienable  right  on  the  part  of  any  people  to 
control  any  region  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  the  world  at  large. 
This  is  not  a  covert  statement,  that  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  this 
nation  can  take  control  of  the  aflfairs  of  other  states  of  this  hemisphere, 
when  the  [HyWcy  of  tliat  country  does  not  suit  our  theories  and  ideas. 
It  means,  however,  that  when  a  country  of  this  hemisphere  persists  in 
being  an  international  nuisance,  when  it  shows  to  the  world  a  condi- 
tion of  general  degeneracy  by  which  it  practically  gives  notice  that 
there  will  be  no  improvement,  that  this  government,  under  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  will  adopt  mejisures  for  its  own  peace  and  protection 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  these  seas,  which 
are  practically  within  its  commercial  life. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  I  repeat,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
doctrine  of  self  preservation.  To  permit  the  condition  of  the  island 
of  Haiti  to  exist,  without  interference  or  protest  on  our  part,  is  illog- 
ical. Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  practically  say  to  European 
nations  that  they  shall  not  for  any  cause  lay  their  hands  heavily  upon 
a  country  in  this  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  many  people  of  our  day,  we  ourselves  have  the  right  to 
do  nothing.  Hence,  unless  we  interfere  or  permit  the  European 
nations  to  interfere,  there  must  be  a  continuance  of  the  status  of  that 
country. 

The  original  object  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  prevent  the 
control  and  colonization  of  the  independent  states  of  this  hemisphere 
by  European  nations.  As  I  have  before  stated,  this  does  not  mean  that 
with  any  orderly  or  stable  government  this  government  should  occupy 
the  position  of  suzerainty  or  implied  control.  No  American  believes 
that  great  states,  like  Argentina,  Brazil  or  ('hili,  with  their  stable 
governments,  should  be  under  our  implied  or  actual  control.  Still, 
every  one  who  understands  the  conditions  of  the  day,  believes  that 
a  logical  corollar>'  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  demands  that  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  shall,  in  their  governmental  affairs,  do  nothing 
which  would  infringe  upon  or  impair  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
American  govcnimont.  Since  the  construction  of  the  canal  this  con- 
dition has  become  intensified.     This  government  is  practically  a 
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trustee  for  the  world  in  its  poMOWion  of  the  iBthmian  Canal.  la 
it  conceivable,  that  with  our  enormously  increased  interests  we 
should  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  country  to 
be  interfered  with  by  a  country  which  is  a  plague  spot  to  the  nB^OM 
of  the  earth?  A  great  part  of  American  commerce  and  a  large  part  of 
the  traffic  of  the  world  will  be  through  the  AmericBa  seas  betweeo 
the  walls  of  this  canal  and  by  the  shores  of  this  island.  These  aeBS 
will  become  more  populous  with  commerce  than  any  other  section  of 
the  world.  Th^  will  be  a  gathering  place  and  crossing  point  for  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  theur  possession,  either  forcibly  or  otlien%  ise, 
will  carry  with  it  more  potentiality  tlian  the  possession  of  any  other 
body  of  water  on  Uie  face  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  abaoluteiy  neces- 
sary that  the  outposts  of  the  canal  shall  l>e  in  the  hands  of  strong 
and  stable  governments,  and  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  harbors 
necessary  for  that  commerce  and  the  islands  by  which  it  will  pass, 
and  in  whose  broad  bays  it  will  be  compelled  to  anchor,  sliall  be  rife 
with  revolution  and  dangerous  to  that  commerce.  Is  it  reasonable 
that  this  country,  which  is  practically  fi^uardian  of  this  ooQuneroe, 
will  allow  a  condition  to  obtain  which  will  \)c  a  daily  menace  to  this 
great  American  commerce,  and  surely  bring  about  the  complications 
which  must  interfere  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  country?  This 
great  traffic  must  be  clciir  and  uninterfered  with,  and  the  responsi- 
bility is  upon  us  to  see  that  within  these  seas  the  rights  of  a  hundred 
million  people  and  their  unborn  descendants  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  by  countries  which  are  not  able  to  preserve  a  stable  government 
for  themselves. 

The  government  U'licvcs  tlmt  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
country's  life  should  be  freedom  and  consent  of  the  governed,  yet  it 
is  idle  to  speak  of  the  consent  of  the  governed  in  an  ishind  which  has 
never  known  anything  but  a  blood  stained  despotism. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  in  "Chili  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine/* says: 

It  is  untruthful  folly  to  assert  that  it  is  possible  for  the  United  Statos, 
or  for  any  other  great  nation,  to  treat  an  anarchic  and  wrong«doinf  country  oa  a 
footing  of  real  and  full  equality  of  which  I  have  above  apoken  as  rapfesenting 
that  plane  of  conduct  which  should  characterise  all  the  deslinp  between  my 
nation  and  your  own,  and  my  nation  and  certain  other  South  American  repub- 
Ucs.  I  hope,  and  I  am  reasonably  confident,  that  the  less  advanced  natioas  of 
the  New  World  will  in  their  turn  gradually  advance  Just  aa  my  nation  and  yours, 
as  well  as  certain  others,  have  alre&Hv  advanced.    As  soon  us  snv  furh  natioo 
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in  the  course  of  it«  advance  reaches  a  position  of  self-respecting  strength  and 
orderly  liberty  and  achieved  power  to  do  and  to  exact  justice,  then  it  should  at 
•tap  out  from  any  position  of  tutelage  in  any  respect. 


A  distinguished  writer  in  advocating  the  abrogation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  speaks  of  it  as  if  all  danger  to  the  South  and  Central 
American  republics  was  over.  Permit  a  little  plain  speaking  on  this 
subject,  for  it  is  sometimes  helpful  in  the  great  as  well  as  in  the  small 
affairs  of  the  world.  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promulgation 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  this  republic,  there 
would  not  today  be  on  the  continent  of  South  America  or  in  Central 
America  a  government  independent  of  European  control.  Let  us  look 
at  the  situation  of  today  throughout  the  world,  and  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  change  in  the  desires  of  the  nations  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  earth  hunger  of  the  European  countries 
is  fiercer  than  ever  in  its  history.  Their  vastly  increasing  populations 
demand  an  enlargement  of  their  national  life,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
European  governments  demand  more  food  and  more  labor  than  their 
countries  can  furnish.  The  great  new  markets  of  the  world  are  South 
and  Central  America,  China  and  some  parts  of  Africa.  China  has 
been  practically  delimited  into  the  spheres  of  influence  by  the  European 
and  the  Japanese  governments,  and  Mongolia  has  been  raped  from 
her  boeom.  The  gaunt  breast  of  Africa  has  been  seized  and  marked 
out  for  their  o\^ti  by  the  European  governments.  The  whitening 
bones  of  Italian,  Arab  and  Turk  in  Tripoli,  the  fierce  anger  of  France 
and  Germany  only  last  year  over  Morocco,  the  busy  colonization 
plans  of  Europe  in  Northern  Africa,  the  strife  of  the  dying  Moslem 
Empire,  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  Egypt  by  England,  and  the 
tremendous  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  in  its  last 
analysis  was  a  conflict  for  territory,  all  attest  that  today  the  earth 
hunger  is  not  satiated  by  the  peoples  of  Europe.  I  say  it  solemnly 
and  with  all  the  earnestness  \^ath  which  I  can  express  it,  that  I  be- 
lieve, were  it  not  for  the  power  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  within 
ten  years,  excepting  Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chili,  there  would  not 
be  a  free  and  independent  government  in  South  America.  Their 
marvelous  natural  wealth,  their  splendor  of  climate,  their  richness 
of  flora  and  fauna,  and  their  wealth  of  precious  metals,  would  more 
surely  provoke  the  desire  of  the  European  nations  than  the  gaunt, 
fever  stricken  and  the  fierce  sunburned  wastes  of  Africa. 


b 
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Those  who  fed  that  the  Monroe  Doetnne  it  outworn  and  thai 
it  should  be  abrogated  evidently  do  not  reoMmber  very  modem  hi*> 
to^>^  My  meaning  ia  illuftrated  by  one  of  the  great  ABC  natkNM 
of  Uie  South  Amerioan  eoBtJBant.  Many  of  ui  remember  tha  inei* 
dent  as  of  yesterday,  when  the  revolution  against  the  republie  was 
Inaugurated  in  Brasil.  For  the  purpose  of  reMablishing  the  empire 
the  navy  of  Brasil  was  in  favor  of  the  overturning  of  the  republie 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bragansa  family  to  the  head  of  an  imperial 
Brasilian  government.  In  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  ooogrsci^ted 
an  assembly  of  the  warships  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  and  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  The  commanders  of  the  European 
squadrons  were  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  and  unwilling 
to  do  anything  which  would  interfere  with  the  phms  of  the  Imperial- 
ists. When  the  Imperialists  attempted  to  establish  a  blockade,  to 
carry  out  their  plans  of  revolution,  the  American  oonunander,  acting 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  direction  of  our  government  in  Wash- 
ington, was  the  only  naval  commander  who  objected,  and  he  cleared 
for  action  and  forced  the  admiral  commanding  the  Imperial  forces 
to  desist  from  his  purposes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
only  in  1803,  and  happened  to  the  great  republican  government  of 
Brazil,  our  friend  and  neighbor. 

Let  us  take  another  modem  and  well  known  application.  So 
late  as  1894,  the  British  government  attempted  to  force  a  situation 
with  Venesuehi,  which  would  bring  about  British  control  of  the  Ori- 
noco region  and  practically  shut  up  in  British  hands  the  control  of 
one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  conmierce,  a  region  which  has  imperial 
potentialities  of  trade  and  commercial  life.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  hand  of  this  government,  acting  through  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  today  an  important  field  of  com- 
merce, a  vast  region  of  South  America,  a  great  portion  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  the  control  of  a  mighty  river  would  be  in  the 
grasp  of  the  British  empire. 

The  question  of  European  interference  today  is  not  dead.  To 
every  one  who  reads,  there  arises  the  question  of  the  settlement  of 
the  position  of  the  great  foreign  colonies  in  South  America.  Eveiy 
well  informed  student  of  pubhc  affairs  and  international  matters  is 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  friction  will  develop  between  the 
home  governments  of  these  colonists  and  the  republics  within  whose 
territories  they  live. 
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Secretary •Olney  says: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  learned  in  the  school  of  experience 
to  what  extent  the  relations  of  states  to  each  other  depend,  not  upon  sentiment 
nor  principle,  but  upon  selfish  interest.  They  will  not  soon  forget  that,  in  their 
hour  of  distress,  all  their  anxieties  and  burdens  were  aggravated  by  the  possi- 
bility of  demonstrations  against  their  national  life  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
with  whom  they  had  long  maintained  the  most  harmonious  relations.  They 
have  yet  in  mind  that  France  seised  upon  the  apparent  opportunity  of  our  civil 
war  to  set  up  a  monarchy  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mexico.  They  realize  that 
had  France  and  Great  Britain  held  important  South  American  possessions  to 
work  from  and  to  benefit,  the  temptation  to  destroy  the  predominance  of  the 
Qraat  Republic  in  this  hemisphere  by  furthering  its  dismemberment  might 
have  been  irresistible.  From  that  grave  peril  they  have  been  saved  in  the 
past  and  may  be  saved  again  in  the  future  through  the  operation  of  the  sure 
but  silent  force  of  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe.  To  abandon 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  both  the  logic  of  the  situation  and  the 
facts  of  our  past  experience,  would  be  to  renounce  a  policy  which  has  proved 
both  an  eaay  defense  against  foreign  aggression  and  a  prolific  source  of  internal 
and  prosperity. 


We  desire  to  go  in  peace  and  equity  with  the  peoples  of  this  hem- 
isphere, to  that  consummation  where  all  will  be  kindliness  and  trust 
between  this  republic  and  our  neighbors.  Still,  the  great  thought  of 
this  republic  is  that  it  is  best  for  all  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  all  its  virility.  With  our  President  we  expressly  disclaim  any  desire 
of  conquest,  nor  do  we  wish  any  suzerainty  or  control  of  the  stable 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Here  is  where  the  correct  differentiation 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  Latin  countries.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  great 
nations,  stable  and  orderly  as  they  are,  as  standing  on  a  level  witli 
disorderly,  revolution-ridden  despotisms,  such  as  have  been  discussed 
and  which  in  many  instances  obtain  in  Latin  America.  This  great 
doctrine  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  peace 
and  safety  of  this  country,  yet  we  wish  the  help  and  the  assistance 
of  the  great  and  stable  nations  of  South  America  to  carry  it  to  its 
great  fruition. 

The  application  of  these  propositions  to  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  plain.  Whilst  this  government  has  no  desire  for  con- 
quest, yet  the  great  advance  in  the  world  movement  and  in  the  vital 
eommercial  affairs  of  the  globe,  demands  that  the  peace  and  safety  of 
this  hemisphere  shall  not  be  needlessly  and  wickedly  broken,  and  that 
the  peace,  happiness  and  safety  of  this  nation  and  the  commerce  of 
the  worid  within  the  liounds  of  our  governmental  life  shall  not  be  im- 
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periled  in  the  future  m  they  have  beeo  in  the  pMt  The 
impetus,  which  under  the  world  movemeote  of  today,  hae  beeneo 
potent  and  plain,  demandi  order  io  all  of  the  allain  and  detaib  ol 
its  life.  The  oonditioni  of  the  thnee  and  the  dependenee  of  one  pari 
of  the  globe  upon  the  other,  brought  about  by  the  easy  interchange 
between  the  nations,  mean  that  no  disorder  in  that  great  world  com- 
merce will  be  again  lightly  tolerated. 

Under  the  plainest  and  fairest  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  it  reaches  easily  the  subject  under  discussion.  Under  its 
original  application  it  will  not  allow  a  situation  to  obtain  which  will 
give  the  opportunity  for  foreign  nations  to  interfere  in  the  govern- 
mental life  of  countries  of  our  hemisphere.  Under  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  Uie  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  will  imperil  the  peace,  safety  and 
happiness  of  this  country  if  an  island,  lying  at  our  doors,  within 
touch  of  our  daily  life,  athwart  our  greatest  line  of  commerce,  shall 
continue  its  life  of  disorder  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  This 
position  of  our  country  should  breed  no  distrust  among  our  self- 
rid  stable  neighbors  on  this  hemisphere.  We  will  go  along 
iiand  in  hand,  and  with  their  assistance  help  the  nations 
which  arc  weak,  and  do  what  we  can  to  place  them  on  eternal  founda- 
tions of  freedom,  prosperity  and  order,  so  that  they  may  become  part 
and  parcel  of  this  great  free  brotherhood  on  the  western  hemisphere. 

A  great  writer  speaks  of  the  abrogation  of  the  doctrine,  and  voices 
the  distrust  and  suspicion  among  the  nations  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. To  this  we  reply  with  the  pages  of  history,  and  ask  under 
what  government,  people,  or  system,  that  has  ever  existed  since 
history  began  to  write  its  pages,  have  there  been  preserved,  in  their 
freedom  and  governmental  life,  so  many  weak  nations  as  have  existed 
on  this  hemisphere,  side  by  side  with  this  powerful  republic?  He  has 
cited  as  cause  of  distrust  California  and  Mexico.  These  were  life 
movements,  absolutely  instinctive  in  their  bcini;.  and  demanded  by 
the  very  existence  of  this  nation. 

Distinguished  writers  so  frequently  discuss  the  jeakHUQr  of  the 
South  American  nations  towards  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  One  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  in  detail  the  siae 
and  strength  of  South  American  dreadnaughts,  and  to  deal  with  im- 
mense paKicuhirity  as  to  the  amount  of  beef  and  wheat  raised  and 
shipped  by  these  nations. 

It  is  true  that  some  jealousy  does  really  exit      liiai  <  iinKt  U> 
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avoided.  The  thinking  statesmen  of  the  South  American  countries, 
however,  do  not  believe  in  the  unjust  aggression  of  the  United  States. 
Those  of  them  who  know  the  situation  and  understand  it  do  not  fear 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  its  consequences.  There  are  professional 
politicianB  in  South  America  who  fan  the  embers  of  distrust  for  their 
own  uprising  and  their  own  purposes,  but  the  great  trend  of  senti- 
ment and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  states  of 
South  America  is  not  in  this  direction. 

I  quote  the  statement  of  Sefior  Zabellos  of  Argentina,  as  a  fair 
indication  of  the  thought  of  those  of  South  America  who  know  the 
real  feeling  of  our  country  towards  its  southern  neighbors: 

What  other  countries  of  America  have  the  same  world  problems  as  Panama 
and  Mexico,  the  latter  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  the  former  the 
throat  of  the  continent  it«elf?  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  River  Plata,  or  the  shores  of  Brazil,  or  the  coast  of  Chili.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  necessary  today  to  the  United  States.  The  Caribbean  Sea 
washee  the  coMi  of  the  richest  part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  dominated  by  them,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  independence  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  there  is  con- 
stant danger  of  European  intervention,  as  in  the  case  of  Venezuela,  the  United 
Staiee  said  to  the  powers,  in  accordance  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  "You  can 
urge  your  claims  in  accordance  with  international  procedure,  but  you  cannot 
take  territority,  because  if  you  do  you  will  have  to  deal  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States."  The  powers  thereupon  became  less  aggressive  and  the 
matter  was  settled  by  arbitration.  This  action  of  the  United  States  empha- 
sised once  more  the  doctrine  that  no  European  power  will  be  permitted  to 
acquire  territory  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Thoughtful  men  do  not  agree  with  the  contention  in  some  direc- 
tions that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  enforced  under  an  agree- 
ment with  South  American  states.  It  seems  that  this  would  be  im- 
practicable. The  Monroe  Doctrine  necessarily  is  an  emergency 
doctrine.  While  it  is  fundamental  the  demand  for  its  action  is  imme- 
diate and  decisive.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  demands  absolute  and  direct 
action  to  make  it  effective.  Very  many  serious  questions  arise  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  agreement  between 
the  states  of  South  America  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  interests  of  this  government  are  greater 
than  the  interests  of  any  other  government  on  this  hemisphere.  What 
relative  power  would  this  government  have  as  against  the  other  con- 
tracting powers?    The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  doctrine  peculiarly 
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applying  to  the  United  States.  When  Uiie  doetrine  it  divided,  to 
that  it  applies  to  other  forenunente,  necessarily  the  very  essence  of 
this  doctrine  is  done  away  with. 

Again,  it  has  been  the  history  of  international  affaiis,  that  agrse* 
ments  between  nations,  diverse  in  thought,  life,  sentiment,  sittiatkNi« 
and  race,  have  never  been  successful.  Here  would  be  an  agreement 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Latin  nations  absolutely  different  in  temperament,  and  also  between 
nationn  whose  whole  financial  and  local  situation  is  absolutely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  question  should  arise  between  England 

ne  of  the  South  American  states,  and  that  the  contracting  pow- 

t  he  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  the  United 

Argentina,  Brasil  and  Chili.    Thoee  who  know  the  situation 

in  Argentina  would  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Argentina  would 

oppose  England  in  some  controversy  as  to  some  minor  state,  which 

would  be  important  to  the  United  States,  but  relatively  unimportant 

to  Argentina.   This  illustration  applies  with  equal  force  as  to  the  other 

South  American  states.    The  money  with  which  these  great  states 

are  being  developed,  and  the  population  which  is  largely  engsged  in 

developing  them,  come  from  Europe  and  Europe  could  injure  these 

states  financially  if  they  opposed  European  interests  in  and  about 

the  enforcing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  is  a  mere  illustration  of  the  multitude  of  troubles  which 
would  come  by  an  agreement  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  en- 
forced by  a  joint  action  of  South  American  states  and  the  United 
States.  The  questions  are  so  absolutely  diverse  as  between  the  United 
States  and  these  countries,  that  no  unity  of  action  could  be  brought 
about  so  as  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  effective.  While 
this  is  true  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  not  be  enforced  with  a  strong 
hand,  but  should  be  carried  out  in  justice,  in  courtesy  and  in  fairness 
between  our  country  and  the  countries  of  South  America.  This 
honesty  and  respect  obtain  among  nations  just  as  among  men  and  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  action  of  this  govern- 
ment upon  a  high  plane  will  surely  obtain  and  hold  the  respect  of  the 
countries  of  South  America. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  within  its  very  nature  is  a  doctrine  which 
is  fundamental  and  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  While  It  should 
be  carried  out  in  justice,  the  mode,  the  time,  the  place  and  the  manner 
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of  lis  operation  should  be,  and  I  believe  will  be,  directed  and  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  United  States.  To  place  it  in  other  hands  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  vital  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  this  hemisphere,  and  cause  the  weakening  of  the  hands 
of  this  government  in  the  direction  where  international  trade  and 
life  will  demand  that  our  hands  should  be  strong,  and  absolutely 
free  to  act  decisively  in  the  great  international  emergencies  which 
arise  so  unexpectedly  and  which  are  fraught  with  such  momentous 
consequences. 

The  doctrine  of  Monroe  is  a  doctrine  of  help  and  peace.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  love  our  country  believe  that  this  Republic  "  looks 
hopefully  to  the  time  when  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  European 
governments  from  this  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands,  America 
shall  be  wholly  American/'  Still  these  governments  and  their  sys- 
tems are  here  and  are  part  of  the  life  of  this  hemisphere.  They  will 
surely  demand  that  we  preserve  order  and  conserve  the  safety  of 
the  oonunerce  within  our  sphere.  This  means  absolute  order.  To 
bring  about  this  order  this  government  will  not  hurt  the  self-respect 
or  pride  of  any  great  and  stable  nations  of  our  hemisphere.  We  will 
work  with  them  along  the  lines  of  mutual  respect  and  esteem .  Touched 
by  the  new  life,  which  is  making  them  so  vital  and  important  a  part 
of  the  world  affairs  of  the  day,  they  will  understand  that  the  condi- 
tions of  other  days  cannot  continue,  and  that  the  responsibilities 
brought  about  by  present  world  conditions  demand  that  our  safety 
and  peace,  as  well  as  theirs,  compel  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  full  virility.  When  this  is  understood  there 
will  be  no  distrust.  There  will  be  the  co-mingling  of  nations  with  the 
same  governmental  freedom.  It  will  be  a  great  brotherhood,  and  the 
only  one,  of  free  people  and  free  nations  marching  onward  hand  in 
hand  to  the  consummation  of  that  blessed  time  when  the  strong 
will  not  oppose  the  weak,  and  when  filled  with  mutual  esteem,  con- 
fidence and  regard,  and  touched  by  the  wondrous  vitalizing  life  of 
freedom,  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  great  and  little,  Latin  and 
An|jo-8axon,  will  show  to  the  world  the  splendor  of  freedom  in  its 
highest  and  best  development. 


THE  LATIN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

By  Leopold  Grahamr, 
New  York. 

Although  there  are  many  conflicting  opinions  aa  to  the  ramifi- 
cations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  I^ttn  view 
'  i*h  muMt  ultimately  provnil  in  defining  its  status.  The 
. n-cut.  It  ifl  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  unUat- 
(>ral,  or  continental,  in  itA  operation;  and  upon  this  issue  the  reten* 
lion  of  the  doctrine  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  poUcy  of  the 
Tnited  States  must  alone  be  detennined.  The  considerations  in- 
volved in  this  aspect  of  the  question  are  vital  to  the  commercial  and 
|)olitinil  interests  of  the  entire  continent.  Irrespective  of  the  scope, 
or  the  linutations  attaching  to  the  famous  pronouncement  of  Pren- 
iU'ixi  Monroe,  its  application  must,  in  future,  be  dealt  with  even  more 
'  he  standpoint  of  policy  than  from  that  of  technical  or  con- 

1  construction.  The  doctrine  was  ostensibly  conceived  and 
formulated  exclusively  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  all  the 
American  countries;  and  no  selfish  motive  has  ever  been  attributed 
to  its  original  framers  by  any  of  the  parties  comprehended  within 
its  provisions.  Its  position,  therefore,  rests  entirely  on  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  American  republics;  and  any  other  interpretation 
would  make  it  an  object  of  antipathy,  not  only  to  the  Latin-American 
people,  but  to  all  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many  eminent  public  men,  including 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  that  the  very  conditions  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
not  only  by  implication,  but  by  necessity,  the  right  to  extend  its 
protection  of  the  Ljitin  republics  to  the  point  of  active  interven- 
tion when  the  existence  of  disturbing  conditions  in  any  one  of 
might  be  thought  to  jeopardize  its  natiomil  independence.  It 
\ie  remembered,  however,  that  the  United  States  has  never 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  those  countries,  but  has,  on  the  contraiy, 
always  maintained  that,  whilst  it  would  not  sanction  the  acquisition 
or  occupation  of  the  territory  of  an  American  republic  by  a  foreign 
power,  it  would  assist  such  power  to  protect  its  subjects  from  moral  or 
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material  injur}'  in  cases  of  national  wrong-doing;  and  to  that  extent 
the  doctrine,  though  not  incorjwrated  into  international  law,  has  been 
accepted  without  reserve  by  practically  all  of  the  European  govern- 
ments. Nor,  indeed,  are  there  to  be  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
historical  records  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
IB  anything  more  than  a  logical  cuUnination  of  an  order  of  political 
ideas  initiated  by  the  declaration  of  American  independence  to  sep- 
arate the  interests  of  the  two  hemispheres  and  to  prevent  European 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Let  me  ask  in  what  cases  the  relations  of  a  Latin  republic  with 
a  European  government  might  call  for  the  reassertion  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  the  United  States?  The  answer,  I  think,  would  be 
civil  wars  and  insurrections;  outrages  inflicted  upon  foreigners; 
failure  to  fulfil  contracts  with  them;  their  unlawful  expulsion;  and 
d^ault  in  payment  of  public  or  private  debts.  These,  in  the  ab- 
stract, would  constitute  the  most  likely  reasons  for  a  possible  future 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  had  practical  demonstration  of  the  willingness  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  to  accept  the  American  view  and  to  submit  the 
differences  arising  out  of  such  matters  to  the  judicial  methods  of 
international  courts  of  arbitration.  Thus,  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
in  its  original  and  real  sense,  is  universally  established  and  admitted; 
and  I  cannot  conceive  either  the  moral  or  legal  grounds  upon  which 
the  United  States  can  lay  claim,  in  regard  to  the  Latin  republics,  to  a 
right  so  admittedly  and  so  strongly  denied  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

We  know  from  the  fully  recorded  proceedings  of  the  negotiations 
between  President  Monroe  and  the  British  government,  preceding 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  doctrine,  that  Mr.  Canning,  whilst  ad- 
hering to  its  principles,  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  the  British 
government  to  become  an  official  party  to  its  formal  establishment. 
The  American  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  repeatedly  informed  his  govern- 
ment of  his  belief  that  Great  Britain  had  suspicions  that  the  United 
States  entertained  designs  of  securing  commercial  advantages  and 
of  creating  a  hegemony  on  the  American  continent.  Is  it,  then,  sur- 
prising that,  with  latter-day  occurrences  in  mind,  the  Latin-American 
republics  should  also  entertain  saspicions  as  to  the  motives  underly- 
ing the  various  and  frequently  strained  interpretations  placed  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  many  leaders  of  American  thought? 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  ■iirrniinnici  PratideoU 
of  the  United  States,  in  recent  yean,  have  often  tiaied,  with  un- 
doubted sinoerity,  that  this  country  has  no  idea  of  obtaining  an  ineh 
of  Latin-Amerioan  territory  by  conqueit,  etreumetanoee  have  ariean 
to  justify  the  belief  in  many  of  the  mailer  republies  of  this  conti- 
nent that  their  complete  independence  is  not  quite  ao  secure  as  they 
would  wish.  Common  aenae  pointa  to  the  oonduaion  that  if,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Britiah  government  harbored  doubts  in  the  matter 
of  American  policy,  m  the  eariy  twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  declarations  of  such  men  as  Monroe, 
CUy,  Adams,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Rush,  Gallatin,  and  other  equally 
conscientious  and  patriotic  citizens,  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  Latin-American  sense  of  security  has  been  weakened 
by  what  has  transpired  in  the  recent  past  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  sister  republics.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  assume 
or  believe,  that  enlightened  public  opinion  in  this  country,  official  or 
unofficial,  regards  either  as  desirable,  or  justifiable,  encroachments 
upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Latin-American  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  I  assume  and  believe  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  other  republics  is  to  mftint4i«n 
and  perpetuate  their  absolute  independence.  Therefore,  I  would 
further  ask,  what  advantages  are  to  be  secured  by  the  extensk>n  of  the 
scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  that  so  specifically  expieaaed 
by  its  original  founders? 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  of  common  origin.  Their  eman- 
cipation was  secured  by  arduous  struggles  with  their  former  oppressors; 
and  an  attack  upon  the  dearly-bought  independence  of  any  one  of 
the  republics  is  reflected  throughout  them  all.  Their  view  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  that,  although  it  has  its  origin  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  part  of  the  international  law  of  the  American  continent,  where  each 
nation  is  a  distinct  unit,  with  equal  freedom  and  sovereignty  and 
with  no  prerogative  extended  to  any  single  one  of  them  to  control 
a  continental  policy.  They  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  instru- 
ment designed  to  proclaim  the  existence,  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
of  independent  nations,  with  the  right  to  impkint  laws  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  government  of  free  people,  without  interferenee  or 
dictation  at  the  hands  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe;  but  those  re- 
publics would  consider  their  last  condition  as  worse  than  their  first, 
if  a  distorted  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  were  to  lead  to  any  of 
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them  becoming,  what,  for  all  practical  purposes,  would  be  vassals  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  a  brilliant  address  recently  delivered  in  Chile,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  relation 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  continent  by  a  European 
power;  and  referred  specifically  to  two  cases  in  which  its  operation 
would  supersede  treaty  obligations.    He  said: 

It  waa  announrcd  the  other  day  in  the  South  American  press  that  the 
United  St4ite8  waa  ahout  to  agree  to  a  treaty  with  Denmark  which  should 
provide  that  all  questions,  even  those  affecting  national  honor  and  interests, 
should  hereafter  he  arbitrated.  Under  such  a  treaty  Denmark  would  have  the 
perfect  right  to  sell  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  to  any  great  military  nation  of 
Europe,  and  any  arbitral  court  would  decide  that  she  had  the  right.  Yet,  no 
patriotic  American  of  courage  and  sound  intelligence  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  say  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  such  action  could  not  he  tolerated 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  same  way.  if  Mexico  chose  to  sell  Magdalena  Bay 
to  some  great  Old  World  power,  any  arbitration  court  would  decide  that  Mexico 
had  the  right  to  do  so.  Yet,  it  would  he  a  criminal  act  for  the  United  States  to 
permit  such  a  sale.  As  regards  St.  Thomas  and  as  regards  Magdalena  Bay  alike, 
not  only  would  the  Monroe  Doctrine  forbid  the  transfer  of  either  to  any  for- 
eign power,  but,  even  if  it  did  not,  and  if  no  such  doctrine  were  in  existence,  the 
United  States,  if  it  possessed  the  slightest  wisdom,  could  not  permit  such  trans- 
fer to  take  place.  It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  mischievous  hypocrisy,  to  make 
promises  which  ought  not  to  he  and  would  not  be  kept. 

The  same  principles  were  enunciated  in  the  Ix)dge  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of  freely  current 
rumors  that  Mexico  was  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  sale  of  Magdalena 
Bay  to  Japan.  I  make  bold,  however,  to  differ  from  the  view  implied 
by  the  distinguished  authors  of  those  pronouncements,  for  the  simple 
and  logical  reason  that  the  other  parties  to  the  arbitration  treaties 
are  fully  acquainted  with,  and,  in  most  cases,  have  recognized  the 
purposes  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  so,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
point  arising,  could  not  reasonably  demand  its  submission  to  arbi- 
tration, unless  the  transaction  involved  had  been  carried  out  with 
the  express  object  of  challenging  enforcement  of  the  doctrine.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  phase  of  the  matter  that  the  re^l  danger  exists.  The 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  Latin  republics  as  to  the  ultimate  aims 
of  the  United  States  are  accentuated  by  the  widening  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  ends  never  contemplated  by  its  authors.  It  is  such  in- 
cidents as  those  which  have  occurred  in  Mexico,  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
Colombia,  that  have  led  to  a  growing  belief  in  the  supposed  desire  on 
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the  part  of  the  United  SUttai  to  estabtkh  a  fuieni  .me  of 

i\w  n*|)ublicii  of  Central  and  South  America;  and, «  .  .  there 

be  no  payment  of  a  money  Qribute,  or  no  open  claim  io  the  right 
of  veto,  or  to  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affain  of 
the  other  states,  the  repetition  of  such  acta  as  are  here  bdlcated, 
would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  confer  the  power  of  suierainty 
upon  the  United  States. 

All  I  jitin-Ameriean  publicists  eoDoede  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
1 1  as  indirectly  conferred  benefits  upon  the  world  at  large  and  that 
r'  '^.lordinary  development  of  some  of  the  countries  of  South 
is  within  cerUiin  limitM,  due  to  its  existence  and  operation. 
1  lii>  recognition  may  be  seen  in  tlie  subsidiary  doctrine  so  ably  ex- 
IHiunciiHl  in  December,  1002,  by  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Luis 
M.  Drago,  then  minister  of  fon^ign  affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  accepted  by  the  Latin  republics,  as  well  as,  with  very  slight  modi- 
fications, by  the  United  States.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  the  address 
(Mivered  by  the  late  Mr.  Emilio  Mitre,  to  the  Argentine  Chamber  of 
I>eputies,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  that  country  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Root.    In  one  passage  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Mitre  said: 

^v^  r  n  President  Monroe  formulated  his  doctrine,  he  decreed  peace  between 

!  ul  America.    In  short,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  veto  of  war 

I  ountries  of  the  two  hemispheres;  and  from  the  ■■hea  of  the  coo* 

h  had  occurred  prior  to  the  declaration  of  that  noble  poliey, 

>wn  up  youthful  nations  which,  today,  are  tbemselvea  ttroof 

laim  the  same  doctrine  as  the  motto  upon  their  national  shields. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  truly  describes  the  situation  when  he 
>:i>  s  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  looked  upon  with  favor  and  is  even 
« I  as  an  American  policy  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  South 
;  but  what  they  approve  and  welcome  is  the  Monroe  Doe- 
trine  as  they  view  it;  and  not  as  it  is  viewed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
public  men  of  the  United  States.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  special 
reausons  for  gratitude  for  the  past  existence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
not  least  amongst  which  are,  tliat  it  was  the  first  of  the  Latin- American 
republics  to  be  recognised  by  the  United  States;  and  that  it  was  en- 
abled, Urgely  through  the  re-assertion  of  that  doctrine,  to  remain 
over  a  long  period  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  extensive  and  then 
undeveloped  Patagonian  territory,  which  is  now  becoming  such  a  val- 
uable national  asset.  Yet,  knowing  as  I  do,  the  honorable  and  liberty- 
loving  character  of  the  Argentme  people,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
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there  ia  not  a  public  man  of  that  country  who  would  sanction,  for  one 
moment,  the  further  endorsement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if  he  be- 
lieved it  implied  a  claim  to  intervention  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
even  the  least  important  of  the  American  republics.  The  comments 
of  the  Argentine  press  on  Dr.  Drago's  famous  note  to  the  minister 
of  that  republic  at  Washington  clearly  confirmed  this  view  of  their 
attitude  towards  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Some  of  the  authorities  of 
that  countr>'  went  even  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  the  official  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument,  by  the  United  States,  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  become  a  menace  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  European 
powers,  the  Argentine  Republic  would  find  itself  unable  to  favor  a 
policy  whereby  it  would  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  with  the  countries 
whence  it  had  derived  its  immigration  and  the  capital  which  had 
developed  its  resources. 

Looking  at  all  these  circumstances  and  at  the  change  of  conditions 
in  all  the  American  republics  from  those  existing  in  their  early  stages 
of  nationhood,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  reason  and  less  justi- 
fication for  the  assumption,  by  the  United  States,  of  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  protectorate  over  them.  This  country  has  the  right 
to  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  fullest  protection  of  its  citizens  and 
their  interests  on  the  borders  of  a  turbulent  neighbor,  such  as  every 
nation  enjoys  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  it  derives  no  prescrip- 
tive right  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  encroach  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  any  other  sovereign  state. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  situation,  as  already  stated,  must  be 
viewed  alike  from  the  standpoints  of  justice  and  expediency.  Justice 
unquestionably  demands  the  complete  independence  of  all  the  re- 
publics of  the  New  World.  To  deny  this  is  to  stultify  the  utterances 
of  every  President  of  the  United  States  since  the  declaration  of  its 
independence.  On  the  other  hand,  expediency  dictates  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy/'  and  that  moral  as  well  as  material  loss  must 
neoessarily  follow  the  pursuance  of  a  course  of  action  which  would 
alienate  the  sympathies  and  friendship  of  the  twenty  independent 
DAtions  described  as  the  Latin  Republics  of  America.  In  other 
wwds,  it  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion  to  political  considerations  that  would  bring  no  correspond- 
ing advantages.  The  really  sane  view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  that 
its  provisions  should  be  enforced  only  against  those  who  seek  to  vio- 
late them  and  not  against  those  in  whose  interest  they  were  framed. 


THE  SOUTH   AMERICAN   VIEW  AB  TO  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE* 

Bt  Paxton  Hibbbn. 

It  IB  not  my  purpoee  to  speak  to  you  at  any  length  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  albeit  I  have  very  positive  opinions  on  every  phase 
of  that  most  vital  international  question,  which  has  been  so  ably 
treated  by  other  speakers.  I  wish  merely  to  protest,  and  to  pro- 
t  rst  very  earnestly,  against  what  I  must  believe  the  impractical  ideal- 
'  "  ^'iew,  not  only  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  of  the  proper 
«>rican  policy  for  the  United  States  to  pursue,  which  seems 
1  irs  to  have  grown  like  a  prodigious  snowball,  simply 

1  i>u»hed  about  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  political  philoso- 

i  this  country.    I  refer  to  that  view  so  eloquently  presented 

lo  you  this  morning  by  Mr.  John  Barrett — that  the  United  States 
invite  to  join  them,  in  their  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
those  nations  of  South  America  which,  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  phrase, 
have  "risen  to  a  sufficient  point  of  economic  well-being,  of  stable  and 
orderly  government,  of  power  to  do  justice  to  others  and  to  exact 
justice  from  others,  and  therefore  of  potential  armed  strength  to 
liable  them  thus  to  act  as  guarantors  of  the  doctrine." 

In  my  own  humble  opinion  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  and 
hould  not  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  Pan-American  policy,  nor  a  tie 
to  bind  us  to  our  sister  republics  of  the  south.  It  has  had  its  privi- 
leges through  ninety  years  that  we  have  been  comparatively  free 
under  its  operation  from  the  threat  of  European  aggression  in  this 
iiemisphere.  It  has  its  responsibilities  of  which  I,  for  one,  think 
we  may  not  in  honor  lightly  discharge  ourselves.  But  the  privi- 
leges and  the  responsibilities  are  ours,  and  ours  alone.  We  may  not 
share  them.  And,  frankly,  not  one  of  the  three  great  republics  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  for  a  moment  desires  to 
share  them  with  us.  Those  who  claim  that  the  Argentine,  Brasil 
and  Chili,  and  perhaps  Uruguay,  are  eager  or  even  willing  to  join 
with  us  in  any  closer  bond  than  that  which  unites  friendly  nations, 
have  erected  in  their  imagination  an  alluring  mirage  which  tliey  will 
never,  I  believe,  attain. 

*  Reourka  at  the  ntsioD  of  the  Aeademy,  Friday  aft«rnooo,  April  3.  1014. 
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Colonel  Ho().-(*v(»lt's  words  on  this  subject  have  been  quoted  to 
you.  Yet  curiously  enough,  those  of  Dr.  Marcial  Martinez  in  reply 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  address  before  the  University  of  Chili,  on 
November  22  last,  make  no  part  of  the  record  of  .these  proceedings. 
It  is  that  they  shall  he  rocordod  here  that  I  have  ventured  to  intrude 
upon  your  time. 

For  Dr.  Marcial  Martinez  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  wise  and  pru- 
dent statesman.  In  his  lifetime  he  has  himself  seen  the  growth 
not  only  of  his  own  countr>',  but  of  the  Argentine  and  Brazil  as  well, 
to  a  condition  of  power  to  do  justice  to  others  and  to  exact  justice 
from  others,  and  his  words  reflect  better,  I  think,  than  those  of  any 
other  man  in  the  countries  of  which  I  speak — a  crystallization  of  opin- 
ion which  is  the  product  of  the  development  and  prosperity  of  those 
nations  in  wha«»e  histor>'  he  has  played  no  minor  r6le. 

I  quote  only  part  of  Dr.  Martinez's  remarks: 

*'My  frankly  stated  opinion,"  he  says,  "is  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  lived  out  its  time,  has  ceased  to  exist."  And  again: 
"Clear  and  definite  situations  are  always  preferable  to  the  vagut*- 
nesses,  the  uncertainties  and  the  anomalies  to  which  the  lapsed 
Monroe  Doctrine  lent  itself" — unminced  words  to  address  to  one 
bearing  the  suggestion  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  accepted  and 
maintained  by  certain  republics  of  South  America  in  concert  with 
the  United  States!  And  Dr.  Martinez  goes  on  to  define  very  clearly 
that  situation  which  he  and,  I  believe,  the  ablest  minds  of  Latin 
America  consider  preferable  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"The  eminent  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  he  continues,  "has  frequently 
spoken,  in  the  course  of  his  present  triumphal  journey,  of  'confidence.' 
But  confidence,  like  religious  faith,  can  be  no  matter  of  agreements 
nor  of  decrees,  nor  of  contracts,  unless  it  be  an  actual  fact,  emanating 
from  a  reciprocal  experience,  from  individual  conviction  and  personal 
conscience." 

And  in  regard  to  all  the  treaties  which  we  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  make  or  the  making  of  which  we  have  been  at  such  pains 
to  stimulate,  since  the  idea  first  occurred  to  Mr.  Elihu  Root  to  legis- 
late peace  into  the  hearts  of  the  denizens  of  this  hemisphere,  by 
means  of  a  fine  network  of  conventions  of  arbitration,  Dr.  Marcial 
Martinez  pronounces  this  final  judgment: 

I  believe  it  will  always  be  a  wise  counsel  to  suggest  to  the  American  Repub- 
Uca:  that  they  celebrate  few  if  any  new  treaties  with  the  idea  of  strengthening 
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their  rMiproeftl  frioidaUp.  Whet  b  ol  raal  taIim  are  eordkl 
<kponrtratioM  of  pAlpablo  good  faiUi,  of  probity  aad  diaiaimmtMmam  bt 
politieAl  and  oomntreiAl  rtlAtioot,  which  eoodoeo  to  the  reeult  for  whieh  we 
all  hope,  iaeteed  of  worde  erepoimtiog  ioto  nnthiinneM     .    .    . 

Another  point  upon  whieh  I  would  toueh  briefly  ie  thet  of  intemntiooel 
arbitration.  My  way  of  thinking,  deeply  rooted  in  my  mind,  brinti  nie  tothie 
eomplei  eooelwion:  I  think  that  the  very  aneient  idea  of  unifetial  pie  in. 
whieh  nowadajra  b  enjoying  an  extraordinary  reemdeeeenee,  ia  a  beaotifitl 
illuaion,  a  noble  chimera  which  lenda  iteelf  to  dangerous  aophiatriea.  .    .    . 

One  idea  whioh  ia  abeolutely  find  with  me  ii  that  arbitration  ia  notan 
adequate  meene  to  the  conaervation  of  peace.  Eirtentive  study  and  careful 
obeervation  have  oonTineed  me  long  sinoe  that  this  method  euffers  from  ni 
ous  and  very  grave  defeoU.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  enlai 
ideas;  what  I  advise,  and  what  I  wish  is  that  those  distinguished  men,  who 
busy  themselves  in  recommending  arbitration,  shall  regard  with  favor  ths  em- 
ployment of  every  energy  to  promote  the  idea  of  direct  understandings,  of 
ooneiUation,  of  eompromiae  and  fraternal  agreement.  This  is  the  great 
formula  for  friendship,  and  consequently  for  international  peace.  An  under- 
standing leaves  no  bitterness  behind  it,  whereas  an  adverse  decision  leavee 
ice  on  the  soul  of  the  loser.    .    .    . 

Whatever  must  be  brought  about  between  this  powerful  country,  the 
United  States,  and  the  South  American  Republics,  will  come  of  itself.  Sym- 
pathy, loyal  and  honorable  treatment,  proximity,  an  intimacy  as 
possible  between  the  men  directing  the  destinies  of  these  peoples,  and 
cially  reciprocal  interests  will  of  themeelves  effect  a  political  and  an  economic 
entente.  There  is  need  of  no  artificial  measures,  for  they  are  ever  fragile  and 
often  unproductive.  The  play  of  the  natural  laws  of  human  progress  must  be 
left  free. 

As  it  has  seemed  to  me  manifestly  inadequate  to  consider  the 
present  status  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  without  taking  into  account 
this  view  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  their  sister 
republics  of  this  hemisphere,  which  I  firmly  believe  is  the  prevailing 
view  in  the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  Latin  America,  I  am  grata- 
ful  to  this  aooemblage  for  this  opportunity  to  read  into  the  records 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  a  concep- 
tion of  our  relations  with  Latin  America  which  has  found  no  other 
expression  here. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

By  Joseph  Wheless, 
Attorney  at  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  single  purpose  which  moves  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  phase 
of  this  subject  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor 
to  dear  away  the  obscuring  mists  of  misunderstanding  which  have 
been  blown  up  around  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  immediate  relation 
to  Latin  America.  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free,"  is  the  inspired  text  of  the  evangel  of  better  understanding 
which  I  come  to  preach.  It  is  the  same  high  desire  as  actuated  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  his  great  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject — "I  re- 
move a  false  interpretation,  which  makes  safe  and  proper  declarations 
improper  and  dangerous."  To  accomplish  this,  I  shall  rely  not  upon 
arguments  of  mine  o^ti,  and  but  a  few  North  American  interpreta- 
tions, but  shall  appeal  to  the  best  accredited  utterances  of  the  most 
authoritative  statesmen  and  publicists  of  our  neighboring  states  of 
Latin  America. 

That  a  false  interpretation  and  misunderstanding  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  thereunder,  do  exist, 
and  have  been  responsible  for  no  little  ill-feeling  and  irritation,  is 
unfortunately  true  and  cannot  be  ignored.  This  fact  was  regarded 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  of  such  importance  as  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  conmient  in  a  message  to  Congress.  In  his  message 
of  December,  1905,  he  refers  to  this  fact,  and  seeks  to  dispel  the 
error  underlying  it  in  emphatic  language: 

In  many  parta  of  South  America  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
of  the  attitude  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  towards  the  other  American 
republics.  An  idea  has  become  prevalent  that  our  assertion  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  implied,  or  carried  with  it,  an  assumption  of  superiority,  and  of  a  right 
to  exercise  some  kind  of  protectorate  over  the  countries  to  whose  territory  that 
doctrine  applies.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Yet  that  impression 
continued  to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  good  understanding^  to  friendly  intercourse, 
to  the  introduction  of  American  capital  and  the  extension  of  American  trade. 
The  impression  was  so  widespread  that  apparently  it  could  not  be  reached  by 
any  ordinary  means. 
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Certainly  no  one  has  been  more  eanieet  or  uaed  mote  rmpharfi 
than  ha«  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  in  proclaiming  the  true  goepel  of  the  poUey 
and  miflrion  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  American  nations, 
and  in  striving  to  allay  the  baseless  fears  of  stirnsrimi  and  aggrin* 
diaement  which  many  profess  to  feel  towards  the  government  at 
Washington.  The  truth  of  his  so  often  repeated  declarations  of  tiie 
good  will  and  peaceful  dedgns  of  the  United  States  regardfaig  Latin 
America  cannot  be  gainsaid.  From  hi«  repeated  utterancen  on  the 
subject  two  representative  and  official  statements  may  be  cited, 
hi  his  message  to  Congress  of  Deoeml)or  3, 1001,  the  President  said: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  ia  a  declaration  that  there  must  be  no  territorial 
aggrandiseinent  by  any  non- American  power  at  the  expense  of  any  American 
power  on  American  soil.    It  ii  in  no  wtee  intended  m  hostile  to  any  nation  in  the 

Old  Worid This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  '*'*"'ttr*fftf 

relations  of  any  Ameriean  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows  each  of  them  to 
form  such  ss  it  desires. 

Again  in  the  message  of  December,  1904,  President  Roosevelt 
states  strongly  his  views  of  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  not  true  that  the  United  States  feels  any  land  hunger  or  entertains 
any  projects  as  regards  other  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  save  such 
as  are  for  their  welfare.  All  that  this  country  desires  is  to  see  the  neighboring 
eountries  stable,  orderly  and  prosperous.  Any  country  whose  people  conduct 
tbemaelves  well  can  count  upon  our  hearty  friendship. 

One  of  the  most  friendly  critics  of  the  Latin-American  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  Seizor  Alejandro  Alvdrez,  of  Chile,  whose  work, 
Le  Droit  InlemtUional  Amhicain,  is  a  luminous  study  of  this  and  lun- 
dred  subjects.  Frequently,  in  this  and  other  published  wofIls,  he  calls 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ''the  political  gospel  of  the  New  World.''  But 
this  same  writer  expresses  the  further  truth  that  there  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  even  statesmen  and  writers  on  international 
law,  a  serious  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  what  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
they  confuse  with  it  and  attribute  to  it  every  action  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  having  any  relation  to  Latin  America.  Sefior  Alvi- 
res  goes  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  saying:  ''Distinctions 
should  be  made  between  (1)  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  primitive 
form;  (2)  the  hegemony  of  the  United  States  on  the  American  eoo- 
tinent;  and  (3)  the  imperialistic  policy  of  that  Nation."  Fiulure 
to  make  these  very  obvious  distinctions,  due  to  confusion  of  thought 
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or  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  American  history  as  it  relates  to 
Latin  America,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  unfortunate  crop  of  hos- 
tile critioisma  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  ill-will  towards  the 
United  States  as  sponsor  for  that  doctrine,  except  such  part  of  these 
attacks  as  is  due  wholly  to  the  ignorance  or  malevolence  of  their 
authors.  This  fact  is  clearly  recognized  by  Sefior  Alvdrez,  who  says : 
"Publicists  have  not  only  failed  to  see  the  real  origin  and  nature  of 
the  doctrine,  but  have  disfigured  its  true  meaning;"  and  he  adds: 
"  For  the  majority  of  persons,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  hegemony 
which  the  United  States  is  developing  on  the  American  continent." 
Further,  on  this  latter  point  he  says: 

These  pointe  of  view  are  inadmissible,  since  the  idea  of  hegemony  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  nor  is  its  development  dependent  upon  it;  and 
the  uune  objection  may  be  made  to  the  attempt  to  include  within  the  category 
of  "hegemony"  every  step  taken  by  the  United  States  in  international  policy 
in  the  American  continent. 

The  hegemony  of  the  United  States  is  the  fruit  of  the  prodigious  and  rapid 
deTelopment  attained  by  that  country,  outdistancing  the  other  American 
republics,  and  the  de  facto  recognition  of  this  circumstance  not  only  by  the 
states  of  Europe  but  also  by  those  of  America 

The  United  States  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  of  America  becomes 
the  natural  spokesman  of  the  continent  and  charges  itself  with  the  duty  of 
making  its  ideas  respected,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all. 

This  "confusion  of  ideas"  in  respect  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  the  very  prevalent  disposition  to  make  it  a  sort  of  scapegoat 
for  all  the  manifestations  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
regarded  by  our  neighbors  as  acts  of  "hegemony"  and  of  "imperial- 
ism," has  had  a  recent  striking  exemplification.  This  was  the  failure 
of  the  gracious  and  just  act  contemplated  in  the  Fourth  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference  looking  to  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Latin  America.  The  Latin-American 
delegations  feared,  as  expressed  by  Sefior  Alvdrez,  that  "while 
approving  it,  they  might  sanction  along  with  it  many  acts  of  hege- 
mony committed  by  the  United  States  by  which  more  than  one  coun- 
try had  felt  its  sovereign  dignity  to  have  been  wounded." 

This  state  of  facts  should  give  sober  pause  to  all  those  in  the 
United  States  who  are  charged  with  the  important  and  delicate  task 
of  shaping  the  relations  between  our  country  and  our  neighbors  of 
Latin  America.  The  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  cordially  approve  "the 
principles  which  properly  belong  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  while  they 
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ive  taken  offence  at  and  ohariah  resentment  of  "certain  tiwidf  of 
[)olicy  which  are  foreign  to  it/'  but  which  they  undtsoemingly  confute 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  its  disparagement  and  to  the  detriment 
oi  the  good  relations  which  it  is  our  desire  and  our  duty  to  cultirate 
with  our  sister  republics.  It  behooves  us  then,  who  desire  to  steer 
our  course  along  the  safe  and  pleasant  paths  of  international  friend- 
ship and  goodwill,  to  do  our  utmost  to  dispel  the  misondentanding, 
at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  true  import  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
by  future  ooDiiderate  conduct  avoid  all  ofTensive  "acts  of  hogBOHmy" 
which  are  eomptained  of,  even  by  friendly  critics,  as  having  wounded 
the  sensibilities  and  the  sovereign  dignity  of  our  neighbors. 

The  most  succinct,  as  well  as  authoritative,  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  found,  naturally,  in  the  text  of  President  Mon- 
roe's historic  message  of  December  2, 1823.  It  embraces  two  separate 
but  correlated  propositions,  the  essential  words  of  which  are: 

1 the   American  continenta are  henoeforth 

not  to  be  eoneid^red  aa  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any  Eufopsaa 
powers. 

2.      .  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 

opprswing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States. 

In  The  Annals  of  this  Academy  for  May,  1011,  Sefior  AlvArei 
makes  an  analysis  of  President  Monroe's  Message,  and  deduces 
the  generally  accepted  estimate  of  its  political  content.  He  thus 
summarises: 

The  declarations  of  an  international  character  contained  in  this  document 
may  be  reduced  to  three: 

1.  No  European  country  may  gainsay  the  right  gained  by  the  nations  of 
the  New  World  to  their  independenoe  and  sovereignty. 

2.  The  right  is  reoogniaed  of  these  same  American  nations  to  organiae 
such  fonna  of  government  aa  beat  auit  their  intereata  without  the  intarveotioa 
of  any  Ekiropean  country  in  the  affairs  relating  to  internal  regulation;  and 

3.  European  nations  are  prohibited  acquiring  by  occupation  any  part  of 
the  American  continent. 

The  foregoing  simple  propositions  are  the  "whole  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets"  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  Sefior  Ahr^hnes  proeeeds 
to  say:  "These  declarations,  by  their  predseness  and  de&iiteness, 
became  henceforth  the  political  creed  of  all  the  nations  of  the  New 
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World And  this  is  so  true  that  all  those  nations  strove 

for  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  the  American 
International  CongresB  which  met  at  Panama  in  1826."  No  candid 
mind  can  justly  disoover  in  any  of  the  propositions  of  this  traditional 
American  policy  any  broader  scope  or  ulterior  purpose  than  those 
stated. 

In  view  of  the  carping  criticism  of  our  American  patriots-at-large 
in  aid  and  comfort  of  its  ill-advised  maligners  abroad,  we  must  dis- 
cover what  really  is  the  status  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Latin 
America,  officially  and  among  those  whose  opinion  is  authoritative. 

With  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  was  the  message 
hailed  by  the  South  American  states,  whose  independence  was  for- 
ever assured  by  the  policy  declared  by  President  Monroe ;  their  gov- 
ernments, and  the  heroes  of  their  independence,  declared  their  hearty 
approbation  of  its  principles.  Bolivar  proposed  it  for  general  rati- 
fication at  his  projected  Panama  Congress;  and  from  that  date,  says 
Sefior  Alvdrez,  "all  the  Latin  states  have  not  only  striven  to  pro- 
claim it  solemnly  but  also  to  unite  to  make  it  respected" — for,  he 
says,  it  "expressed  the  aspirations  of  all  America."  A  distinguished 
Spanish  publicist,  Exmo.  Sefior  Alejo  Garcia  Moreno,  in  a  study  of 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  1909,  says: 

These  principles  proclaimed  by  Monroe  were  accepted  universally,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  then  in  that  of 
the  other  American  republics,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  thus  converted 
into  a  principle  of  American  public  law,  which  received  its  solemn  consecra- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  States  of  the  South,  reunited  in  Panama  in  1826. 

The  highest  and  most  authoritative  men  of  the  states  of  Latin 
America  are  outspoken  in  approval  and  praise  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  has  indeed  long  been  an  acknowledged  Pan-American  principle. 
Sefior  A.  de  Manos-Albas,  called  by  the  late  William  T.  Stead  "one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  ablest  public  men  to  whom  Latin  America  has 
given  birth  in  our  time,"  says:  "There  was  an  element  of  prophetic 
inspiration  in  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe,  uttered  in  1823. 
It  rang  through  the  world  like  a  peal  of  thunder;  it  paralyzed  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  defined,  once  and  for  all  time,  as  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,  the  international  status  of  the  newly  constituted  Amer- 
ican republics."  The  brilliant  Peruvian,  Garcia-Calder6n,  in  his  just- 
ly celebrated  new  work,  Les  Dimocraiies  Lattnes  de  L'Am^que,  says, 
in  grudging  admission  of  the  truth:  "The  United  States  proclaimed 
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the  autonomy  of  the  coptinent  and  oontrtbuted  to  the 
of  the  originality  of  southem  America,  by  foHbiddtng  the  fonDAtkm 
of  colonies  \^ithin  Uieir  vacant  territoriee,  by  defending  republican 
and  democratic  etateaajainat  reactionary  Europe."  Before  the  Pourtli 
Pan-American  Conference,  Dr.  Victoriano  de  la  Plaia,  Argentine 
miniiiter  of  foreign  affairs,  recognised  the  same  truth:  "This  condi- 
tion of  precarious  autonomy  and  liberty  of  action,  and  the  constaBl 
danger  of  being  subjugated  or  suffering  the  mutilation  of  their  te^> 
ritory,  would  have  continued  among  those  weak  states  but  for  the 
wise  and  famous  dedarations  of  President  Monroe,  to  which  we  ought 
to  render  due  homage."  I  present  a  final  citation  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, the  eminent  Argentine,  Sefior  Luis  M.  Drago,  whose  words 
are  commended  especially  to  those  who  persist  in  a  misconception  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  his  famous  note, 
in  1902,  formulating  the  "Drago  Doctrine,"  he  appealed  to  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  against  European  aggression  in 
Venesuela;  elsewhere  he  calls  it  "the  formula  of  foreign  policy  of 
)  le  new  world. ' '  In  a  recent  exposition  of  his  own  celebrated  doctrine, 
he  uses  these  measured  and  weighty  words: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  in  fact  a  formula  of  independence.  It  impoaea 
no  dominion  and  no  superiority.  Much  less  does  it  establish  protectorates  or 
relation  of  superior  to  inferior.  It  creates  no  obligations  and  no  respoDsibiii- 
ties  between  the  nations  of  America,  but  simply  calls  upon  all  of  them,  with 
their  own  means  and  without  foreign  aid,  to  exclude  from  within  their 
rt*spective  frontiers  the  jurisdiction  of  European  powers.    Proclaimed  by  the 

oited  States  in  the  interest  of  their  own  peace  and  security,  the  other  repub- 
lics of  the  continent  have  in  their  turn  proceeded  to  adopt  it  with  an  eye  alone 
to  their  own  individual  welfare  and  internal  tranquillity.    This  moral  eoBSoK 

f  intentions  and  tendencies  constitutes  in  itself  alone  a  great  force  without 
uoed  of  treaties  or  formal  alliances  or  definite  obligations.  Thus  understood, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  in  the  end  is  nothing  more  than  the  aTptssiioii  of 
t  he  will  of  the  people  to  maintain  their  liberty,  assures  the  indepiwidenee  of 

lie  states  of  that  continent  in  respect  to  one  another  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
I  he  powers  of  Europe. 

Such  illuminating  statements  of  the  principles  which  inspire 
the  policy  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  its  hearty  accepitanfe 
in  Latin  America,  should  have  the  happy  effect  of  dissipating  the 
misunderstanding  of  that  doctrine  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
many  not  only  in  Latin  America  and  Europe,  but  among  some  in 
the  United  States  who  should  better  understand  their  government 
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and  ite  historic  polity.  It  may  be  added,  that  every  nation  of  Latin 
America,  admitted  through  the  action  of  the  United  States  to  the 
last  "Parliament  of  Mankind"  at  The  Hague,  has,  in  concert  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  given  its  express  assent  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  essential  Pan-American  principle. 

The  last  word  of  authoritative  interpretation  was  uttered  but 
the  other  day  by  ex-President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  before  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  which  he  declared : 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  ia  meant  to  express  the  fact  that  the  western  hemi- 
•phere  is  not  to  be  treated  as  Africa  or  mid-Asia  is  treated,  as  a  subject  for  con- 
quest by  any  Old  World  power.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  the  United  States  pro- 
mulgated, partly  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  its  own  interest,  partly  as  a  matter  of 
policy  in  the  interest  of  all  the  republics  of  the  New  World. 

And  in  expression  of  a  very  patent,  but  often  perversely  unrec- 
ognized truth,  he  added: 

But  as  rapidly  as  any  other  republic  grows  to  possess  the  stability,  the 
■elf-respecting  insistence  upon  doing  right  to  others  and  exacting  right  from 
otherB,  just  so  soon  that  country  becomes  itself  a  sponsor  and  guarantor  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  which  the  United  States  of  the  North  no  longer  has 

any  concern,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  relates  to  it As  far  as  you  (of 

the  Argentina)  are  concerned,  we  have  no  more  concern  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine about  you  than  you  have  about  us.  If  ever  it  became  vitally  necessary 
to  enforce  it,  each  would  help  the  other. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  its  pristine  significance,  is  thus  seen 
to  stand  accredited,  approved,  and  adopted  by  all  America;  it  has 
won  universal  acceptance  on  its  merits,  and  needs  no  defender  or 
apologist.  It  will  endure  as  an  active  principle  until  its  protective 
and  civilizing  mission  is  accomplished  with  the  emergence  of  all  the 
American  countries  into  self-sustaining  nationality;  until,  in  the  elo- 
quent words  of  Exmo.  Sefior  Bermejo  in  his  closing  address  before 
the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference, — "the  day  when  America 
entire  shall  have  finished  her  institutional  evolution  in  the  sense  of 
forming  *an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  states,'  as  runs 
the  phrase  consecrated  by  the  most  authoritative  Areopagus  on 
earth."  Then  only  may  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  dubbed,  by  irrev- 
erent achoofanen,  an  "obsolete  shibboleth;"  but  it  will  be  cherished 
by  the  emancipated  nations  as  of  blessed  memory  through  all  coming 
time. 
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An  a  ward  agnm-sL  l-^uroiK'an  aKKn-HHiun,  the  Munrtx*  I><K-trinf 
b  not  yet  **o\mo\eUi."  Thuitc  who  ho  [mKMiuiiati.*ly  licinumi  tlmt  wc* 
''abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine/'  show  that  in  their  teal  they  reek 
not  the  leflBona  of  history  and  that  they  "ignore  the  plain  tmeU  of 
the  present.''  Seftor  Alvires  recognises  that  it  is  still  the  weleome 
shield  and  buckler  of  Latin  American  independenoe  and  integrity, 
saying :  **  These  states  not  only  do  not  reject  it,  but  have  sought  and 
always  will  seek  protection  under  it  whenever  it  may  operate  for 
their  benefit."  The  Peruvian,  Seftor  Caldcr6n,  who  virulently  as- 
sails the  United  States  because  of  his  own  ''confusion  of  ideas"  re- 
specting the  Monroe  Doctrine,  terrified  by  the  qwetre  idiich  he  raises 
before  himself  of  a  Japanese  invasion  and  conquest  of  Latin  America, 
"  to  erect  there  a  new  Japan,"  takes  comfort  to  his  fears,  exclaiming: 
"  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  liberated  Latin  America  from  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  perhaps  destined  to  protect  it  also  against 
the  Orient."  He  begins  his  chapter  "Le  Danger  Allemand,"  with 
the  fearsome  words:  "The  Teutonic  invasion  disquiets  the  Hispano- 
American  i^Titers.  The  tutelary  protection  of  the  United  States 
does  not  suffice  to  make  them  forget  the  European  peril."  Elsewhere 
he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  "tenacious  Teutonic  colonizers"  flow 
into  Brazil,  Chile,  and  other  countries  of  South  and  Central  America, 
"the  German  danger  remains."  As  for  Japan,  he  says:  "her 
teemen  and  publicists  consider  that  Peru,  Chile  and  Mexico  are 
lands  for  Japanese  expansion,"  and  he  gloomily  predicts  "a  struggle 
U'twot^n  half-breed  America  and  stoical  Japan,  in  which  the  former 
will  los<»  its  autonomy  and  its  traditions." 

History  has  been  a  long  record  of  expansion  of  active  and  popu- 
lous nations  into  the  territories  of  weaker  and  less  populated  states. 
1  iuTo  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  movement  has  reached  its 
final  period.     Indeed,  the  struggle  for  expansion  for  over-flowing 
pulations  is  reaching  its  most  acute  stage.    The  possibility  of  a 
-ramble  for  South  America"  does  not  exist  alone  in  the  fears  of 
some  South  American  theorists.    Practical  men  of  state  openly  ex- 
-ss  them,  and  some  of  the  land-hungry  have  been  frank  to  avow 
-ir  annoyance  with  the  restraints  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    An 
English  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  December,  1896, 
speaks  c\'nically  and  covetously  of  the  alluring  possibilities  in  a 
"scramble  for  South  America,"  and  says,  "if  it  once  begins,  neither 
the  latent  resources  nor  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States 
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will  avail  to  protect  its  clients  without  the  display  of  effective  mili- 
tary strength." 

Again  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Somers  Somerset,  in  the  same  mag- 
asine,  for  April,  1903,  at  the  time  of  the  Venezuela  troubles,  defines 
the  "new economic  necessities"  which  look  towards  Latin  America  for 
a  aolutkm,  and  says: 

In  proportion  m  the  available  surface  of  the  earth  that  is  suitable  for 
colonisation  decreaees,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  not  only  is  there 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  founding  an  empire,  but  that  the  price  which  a  people  may 
be  able  to  allow  itself  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  is  greatly 
rising.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  the  commercial  struggle, 
and  the  natural  desire  for  national  aggrandizement  are  bound  to  be  power- 
ful factors;  and  the  consideration  of  "now  or  never"  will  very  soon  mark  the 
policy  of  various  European  chancelleries.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Old 
World  offers  few  attractions—there  remains  only  the  New  World  to  be  considered. 

The  veto  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
has  up  to  this  time  saved  the  American  countries  from  European 
aggression;  but  he  adds:  "it  must  be  remembered  that  during  that 
time  the  world  afforded  many  opportunities  for  colonization  in  other 
regions,  and  that  that  period  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  a  mere  formula  or  opinion  will  continue  to  protect 
those  countries  for  long."  That  this  is  a  real  condition,  and  not  a 
theory,  is  the  belief  of  the  most  accredited  Latin  American  statesmen. 
The  events  in  Venezuela,  says  Dr.  Juan  A.  Garcia,  are  not  isolated 
facts,  measures  of  policy,  or  reparation  of  wrongs,  "but  the  oppor- 
tunity which  materialized  a  tendency  latent  in  Europe  since  the  middle 
of  the  past  century  which  in  the  last  years  has  been  emphasized  and 
fortified  by  the  new  economic  necessities."  This  subject  is  treated 
at  length  and  very  seriously  by  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  in  a  recent  ex- 
planation of  his  action,  in  1902,  in  appealing  to  the  protection  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  behalf  of  Venezuela  as  against  the  aggression  of 
England,  Germany  and  Italy.    His  note  pointed  out,  he  says : 

A  danger  that  lay  very  near  and  it  aimed  to  forestall  it.  At  the  time  when 
it  was  transmitted  everything  combined  to  inspire  the  greatest  alarm.  There 
was  rife  in  political  and  diplonuitic  circles  a  constant  agitation  which  was  dom- 
inant, and  was  disseminated  by  the  greatest  newspapers  of  the  world,  the  most 
important  and  best  accredited  reviews  and  the  books  of  thoughtful  men,  and 
which  pointed  out  these  countries  as  the  best  fields  for  the  colonial  expansion 
of  the  great  powers,  once  the  doors  of  Africa  and  the  Orient  were  closed. 

Thinkers  of  the  highest  rank  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  turning 
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'  >  1^  •hn*  titm  the  graal  tfforU  which  the  priaeipal  povMi  of  Buropt  hftfw 

to  111.1. 1«>  fur  theeooquMtuf  «i«rila  regioni,  with  riforouf  eUaate,  lyiag 

niw»idi«iaDieonMiwofih0world.  There  are  alto  niAiiy  EuropMa  writon 

i*Mint  out  the  couniriM  of  South  Ameriea  and  their  gTMi  wealth,  frith  their 

•unny  tkiM  end  propitioue  climetee,  m  the  oeturel  theatre  where  the  great 

powen  with  their  arme  and  Inetrumeote  prepared  for  oooqueet  have  jrei  in  the 

eouree  of  thie  century  to  diepute  dominion The  aet  of  ly^trfkwi 

attempted  againat  Venesuela  eeemed  pooeequently  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
hoetilitiet  predicted  againat  Amariea. 

Writing  about  a  year  ago  in  the  English  Rnitw  of  Bmew§, 
Sefior  A.  de  Mano^-Albaa  calls  Latin  America  "a  tempting  field  for 
•  xpansion/'  and  frankly  states  the  incentives  which  the  American 
FH  Dorado  offers  to  the  avidity  of  the  land-grabbing  expuidoKMM 
>  if  Europe: 

The  territorial  reeponeibilitiee  of  the  Latin- American  nation*  are  greatly 
in  ezeeee  of  their  reepectiTO  populations.  The  seventeen  republics  from  Mexico 
to  Cape  Horn,  with  an  area  several  times  that  of  Central  Europe,  contain  at 
best  seventy  million  inhabitants,  who  could  be  oomfortably  houaed  in  any  one 
of  the  larger  republics,  leaving  the  immense  remaining  territory  available  for 
European  expansion.  Can  Tripoli  compare  with  the  broad  and  fertile  plains 
of  Northern  Venesuela,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean?  Or  Morocco  with  the 
Atlantic  coast  section  of  Colombia?  Can  the  Congo  oompare  favorably  with 
the  Amason,  or  Madagascar  or  West  Africa  with  the  inner  lands  of  Peru,  of 
Bolivia,  or  of  Ecuador? 

The  consideration  of  such  poestbilities  implies  no  wanton  spirit  of  alarm- 
-rn.  If  Tripoli  has  been  thought  worth  Italy's  present  effort,  and  Moroeeo 
i  ranee's  recent  venture,  why  should  not  the  infinitely  richer  Caribbean  coast 
an  likewise?  No  one  in  his  senees,  surely,  would  outrage  the  powers  by  sup- 
osing  that  their  abetention  has  been  prompted  by  moral  oonaidarations; 
( tieir  reputation  is  too  well  established. 

From  the  foregoing,  which  are  but  a  few  of  many  similar  espre»> 
sions  of  covetous  desire  towards  the  teeming  poesibilities  of  Latin 
America,  may  be  better  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  avowal  at 
Sefior  Alvdres  when  he  frankly  declares  the  reality  oi  these  fean 
and  the  only  hope  of  salvation,  saying:  ''The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
far  from  being  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  some  publicists  pralSDdt  is  still 
of  present  importance  in  the  sense  that  it  denies  the  cnrislsniw  of 
rritories  *ntdUus*  which  could  be  acquired  through  occupation  by 
European  countries." 

It  is  needful  to  consider  briefly  that  "confusion  of  ideas"  which 
issociates  the  welcome  and  approved  Monroe  Doctrine  with  so- 
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called  "acts  of  hegemony  and  imperialism/'  of  which  complaint 
is  made,  and  which  are,  rightly  or  mistakenly,  the  cause  of  existing 
suspioion  and  ill-will.  Knowing  the  truth  and  justice,  or  otherwise,  of 
these  charges,  we  may  better  be  able  to  make  any  proper  amende 
hcnorMe  for  the  past  by  more  considerate  action  in  the  future. 

The  writer  who  most  formally  makes  these  charges  and  formu- 
lates the  specifications  of  grievance,  is  Sefior  Calder6n,  in  his  recent 
Les  Mnoaratie8  Latines  de  UAmtrique.  He  opens  his  chapter  en- 
titled "Le  P^ril  Nord-Am^ricain"  with  these  ominous  words: 

In  order  to  defend  themaelyes  against  Yankee  imperialism,  the  American  de- 
mocracies would  almost  accept  a  German  alliance  or  the  aid  of  Japanese  arms; 
eversrwhere,  the  Americans  of  the  North  are  feared.  In  the  Antilles,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  hostility  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  Latin  crusade. 

It  is  well  to  examine  for  a  moment  his  catalogue  of  grievances^ 
which  he  reiterates  as  reasons  for  what  he  calls  "an  accumulation 
of  hates"  against  the  United  States,  and  because  of  which,  he  declares, 
"the  statesmen  of  the  South  refuse  to  believe  in  the  friendship  of 
the  Yankees.''  After  citing  the  "incessant  territorial  expansion" 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Louisiana  purchEise  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  he  concatenates  every  cause  of  complaint  which  he  can 
conjure  to  his  imagination,  as  follows: 

Interventions  become  more  frequent  with  the  expansion  of  frontiers: 
in  the  territory  of  Acre,  in  order  to  found  there  a  republic  of  rubber-hunters; 
in  Panama,  to  develop  a  province  and  construct  a  canal;  in  Cuba,  under  the 
eoyer  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  to  maintain  internal  order;  in  Santo  Domingo,  to 
supervise  the  customs;  in  Nicaragua,  to  sustain  civilizing  revolutions  and 
overthrow  t>Tants;  in  Venezuela  and  in  Central  America,  to  impose  on  those 
nations,  torn  by  intestine  discords,  the  political  and  financial  tutelage  of  the 
imperial  democracy.  In  Guatemala,  in  Honduras,  the  loans  closed  with  the 
monarchs  of  North  American  finance  reduce  the  peoples  to  a  new  slavery.  Sui>er- 
vision  of  customs,  expeditions  of  pacificatory  fleets  which  defend  the  interests 
of  the  North  Saxon,  forced  tranquillity  and  peace,  such  are  the  means  employed 
.  .  .  .  The  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  possible  acquisition  of 
the  GaUpagos  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  are  new  manifestations  of  this  imperial- 
istic progress. 

A  quite  similar  catalogue  is  set  out  in  the  open  letter  addressed 
recently  to  President  Wilson  by  Sefior  Manual  Ugarte,  the  foremost 
apostle  of  the  proposed  Pan-Latin  crusade  against  the  "colossus  of 
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the  North."  True,  neither  Sefior  Calder6n  nor  ScAor  Lgart«  iUiowb 
wherein  Latin  America  ia  wronged  by  any  of  the  acts  recited;  none  uf 
the  acquimtiona  of  territory,  for  over  half  a  century,  hat  been  at  the 
expense  of  any  country  of  Latin  America;  and  9vtry  "intenrtttion" 
has  been  Ui  signal  benefit  of  the  country  eooMTiied  and  of  dvflhMtioiL 
The  United  States  has  expanded,  in  obedience  to  its  "manifest  dea- 
tiny/'  until  it  fills  out  its  continental  domain;  that  is  an  aooomplished 
fact,  and  justified  by  national  necessity  and  by  civilisation.  However, 
and  far  from  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  but  in  justice  to  the  truth  ci 
history,  which  is  now  past,  and  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  repeated, 
must  it  be  said,  that  if  any  of  the  events  instanced  have,  indeed, 
tended  to  give  occasion  for  the  irritation  attributed  to  them,  the  acts 
complained  of  have  been  abundantly  provoked.  The  United  States, 
in  all  conscience,  has  been  far  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
The  truth  of  this  is  witnessed  by  the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  who  very 
justly  Mys: 

United  8tat«t  statMmen  found  theioMlves  from  time  to  time  annoyed  by  the 
penrertity  or  ahiftineet  of  military  dictators  ruling  Spanish-American  eoun- 
tries.  The  big  nation  has,  however,  generally  borne  such  provocations  with 
patience,  abusing  its  strength  less  than  the  rulen  of  the  little  ones  abuse  their 
weakness. 

One  further  citation  of  complaint  from  Sefior  Calder6n.  He 
quotes  the  eloquent  and  earnest  words  of  Secretary  Root,  at  the  Third 
Pan-American  Conference,  where,  "before  assembled  America  the 
lay  preacher  of  the  new  evangel"  said:  "We  wish  for  no  victories 
except  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except  our  o^^ti;  for  no  sover- 
eignty except  the  sovereignty  over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  independ- 
ence and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest 
empire.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privileges,  or 
powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American  republic." 
Over  against  these  golden  words,  which  Sefior  Calder6n  calls  "the 
solemn  declarations  of  a  Puritan  politician,"  he  sets,  misquoted  and 
out  of  its  context,  the  language  of  Secretary  Olney  to  Lord  Salisbur>', 
in  defense  of  Veneiuela  against  Great  Britain,  to  the  effect  that  "the 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  the  American  continent;" 
and  Sefior  Calder6n  asks  "Where  is  the  truth,  in  the  imperialistie 
declaration  of  Mr.  Olney  or  in  the  idaalism  of  Mr.  Root?"    I  cannot 
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stop  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  mis-quotation,  as  I  have  done 
in  my  book  on  this  subject;  I  will  only  say  that  these  words,  well 
qualified,  were  used  in  a  "defi"  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  define  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  towards 
ItXirope,  and  •not  as  respects  Latin  America,  as  a  reading  of  his  note 
shows.  And  in  1907,  before  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  Mr.  Olney  himself  clearly  defined  the  relations  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  Latin  America,  declaring: 

The  United  States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  assumes  no  protectorate 
over  any  other  American  state;  attempts  no  interference  with  the  external 
any  more  than  with  the  internal  affairs  of  such  a  state;  asserts  no  right  to  dic- 
tate the  domeatic  or  foreign  policy  of  such  a  state;  and  claims  no  right  to  use 
foroe  in  the  affairs  of  such  a  state  except  as  against  its  enemies  and  to  aid  it 
in  defending  ite  political  and  territorial  integrity  as  against  any  European 


To  persist,  after  reading  the  foregoing  words  of  Mr.  Olney,  in 
appealing  to  his  "practical  sovereign"  talk  to  Lord  Salisbury,  either 
to  bolster  up  baseless  attacks  or  to  create  prejudice,  would  savor 
much  of  the  trick  of  a  shyster  lawyer  in  citing  to  a  court  an  obiter  dictum 
from  a  case  which  he  knows  to  have  been  overruled.  All  fears  of 
imperialistic  expansion  of  the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  Latin 
America,  should  be  considered  as  foreclosed  by  the  emphatic  and 
official  utterances  of  President  Wilson,  at  Mobile: — "The  United 
States  will  never  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest." 
Furthermore,  whatever  may  have  been  the  modicum  of  justified  com- 
plaint in  the  past,  the  present  is  very  pregnant  Avith  roseate  prospects 
for  a  happier  era  of  good  feeling  and  better  relations  for  the  future. 
In  this  regard  the  earnest  words  of  President  Wilson  in  his  Mobile 
address  to  Latin  America  are  of  propitious  augury,  and  should  find 
hearty  response  with  every  good  American: 

The  future  ia  going  to  be  very  different  for  this  hemisphere  from  the  past.  These 
states  lying  to  the  south  of  us,  which  have  always  been  our  neighbors,  will  now 
be  drawn  cloeer  to  us  by  innumerable  ties,  and,  I  hope,  chief  of  all,  by  the  tie 

of  common  understanding  of  each  other It  is  a  spiritual  union 

which  we  seek. 

While  the  Monroe  Doctrine  protects  Latin  America  from  Europe, 
some  of  our  neighbors  cherish  the  fear  that  it  is  not  a  suflicient 
guaranty  of  protection  against  its  own  champions.    Quia  custodiet 
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mdodemf  queries  Seflor  Calder6n.  And  while  Seflor  de  Maiio*- 
Albas  says  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  like  a  gift  in  the  eridla  of 
the  nascent  nationalities,  the  latter  have  acquired  the  daasic  super- 
stition expressed  in  TVmso  Danaoa  d  dcna  fermUst,  A  remedy  to 
remove  such  fears,  and  to  reaUie  the  auspicious  avowal  that  "the 
future  is  going  to  be  very  different  for  this  hemiq>here  from  the  past," 
I  feel  will  be  very  welcome. 

To  broaden  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a  North  American  policy 
into  a  genuine  Pan-American  principle  is  the  easy  and  welcome  so- 
lution. Happily  tiiis  is  one  of  the  most  manifest  tendencies  of  the 
times,  as  is  witnessed  by  many  authoritative  acts  and  utterances  in 
North  and  iSouth  America.  As  early  as  1862,  in  a  note  addressed  by 
the  foreign  minister  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Colombian  government,  thk 
"old,  old  story  but  yet  forever  new,"  of  fears  of  the  United  States, 
is  recited,  together  with  some  suggestions  of  current  significance: 

If  our  republics  could  hftve  the  guaranty  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  United  States  of  North  America,  it  is  indubitable  that  no  other  nation 

eould  be  more  useful  and  favorable  to  us The  idea  has  occurred  to 

ny  govemment  that  a  new  compact  might  be  drafted  by  which  the  United 
States  should  bind  themselyes  solemnly  to  respect,  and  cause  others  to  respeet, 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  sister  republics 

of  this  continent Resting  upon  a  treaty  of  this  kind,  our  republics 

would  admit  without  diffidence,  and  without  preoccupations  in  regard  to  the 
future,  the  idea  of  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  North  American  people;  they 
would  feel  as  if  they  had  entered  into  a  new  life,  and  be  possessed  of  greater 
strength ;  they  would  get  rid  of  the  serious  and  j  ust  fears  which  our  raoe  has  felt ; 
they  would  mareh  together  with  a  firm  step  towards  such  a  unity  of  institu- 
tions and  interests  as  would  change  the  face  of  the  American  natiooB.  and  lay 
the  strongest  foundation  of  our  great  continental  alliance. 

Sefior  Manoe-Albas,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  English  /2e- 
view  of  Reviews t  stated  his  plea  for  ''a  new  declaration  of  Pan-Amer- 
ican policy"  in  very  earnest  words,  from  which  I  briefly  quote: 

The  means  to  accomplish  unity  of  sentiment  and  to  dispel  the  misgi rings 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  republics  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  only  required  to  amplify  the  Monroe  declaration  to  the  full  extent  of  its 

logical  development If  the  United  States  should  declare  that  the  era 

of  conquest  on  the  American  continent  has  been  closed  to  all  and  forever,  be- 
ginning with  themselves,  the  brooding  storm  of  distrust  will  disappear  from  the 
Latin-American  mind,  and  an  international  cordiality  of  incalculable  possibU- 
ities  will  ensue,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  nations,  but  universally 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democraey. 
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Commenting  on  this,  which  he  calls  ''a  masterly  presentation 
of  a  plea  for  taking  a  forward  step  towards  the  world's  peace,"  Mr. 
Stead  says: 

Ab  there  is  not  a  citisen  of  the  United  States  who  desires  to  make  any  such 
conquest,  the  acceptance  of  such  a  formula  by  the  Government  at  Washington 
would  have  as  it<  first  and  immediate  result  the  removal  of  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle which  hinders  the  extension  of  the  influence  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  LAtin  America. 

Practical  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  a  co- 
operative policy,  and  practical  steps  towards  its  realization,  have 
been  taken,  and,  as  I  have  said,  mark  one  of  the  most  manifest  ten- 
dencies of  our  international  relations.  In  the  first  Pan-American 
Conference  at  Washington,  in  1889,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  "That  the  principle  of  conquest  shall  not  ....  be 
recognized  as  admissible  under  American  public  law."  At  the  present 
time  there  is  pending  in  Congress,  twice  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  foreign  affairs  conmiittee,  a  resolution  of  which  Mr.  Slayden, 
of  Texas,  is  the  author,  reciting  that  "the  peace  and  commercial 
development  of  the  American  continent  would  be  more  certainly  and 
speedily  assured  if  the  various  South,  Central  and  North  American 
governments  were  reasonably  assured  against  the  forced  permanent 
loss  of  territory  as  the  consequence  of  war  or  otherwise,"  and  resolves, 
"that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  making  of  a  treaty  that  will  forever  quiet  the  ter- 
ritorial titles  of  the  various  American  states."  It  is  understood  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  heartily  approves  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  resolution  and  is  working  towards  the  end  suggested. 

Another  step,  already  begun,  and  the  ideal  of  Pan-American  con- 
fraternity is  happily  consmnmated.  The  republics  of  Latin  America 
have  long  been  silent  partners,  and  indeed  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  North  American  doctrine;  that  they  would  welcome  being  in- 
vited into  full  partnership,  sharing  in  both  its  benefits  and  responsi- 
bilities, is  evidenced  by  many  tokens.  Taking  as  an  instance  a  possible 
intervention  to  secure  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  Mexico, 
Mr.  Sherrill,  late  Minister  to  Argentina,  well  expresses  the  advantage 
of  a  sort  of  American  concert  of  powers,  suggesting  that,  rather  than 
action  by  the  United  States  alone,  that  Argentina,  Brazil  or  some  other 
American  country  be  invited  to  join  with  us.     The  effect  of  such 
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joint  action  he  myn,  in  the  caae  inslaneed,  M  well  m  whenever  *'aii 
oocaflion  for  Armed  intervention  in  thie  heminphere  Rrieee,"  would 

have  two  marked  tcndandai,  both  oC  which  would  be  hichly  dadrable.  Pint, 
it  would  entirely  remoTe  any  idea  among  our  South  Amerieaa  naighhow  that 

our  purpoee  wae  land-ffrabbing Furthermore  it  would  be  the  beet 

aed  moat  oonviodog  form  of  ioTitation  to  Latin  Ameriea  to  partidpate  equally 
with  ue  in  the  reeponaibilitiee  and  daralopmant  of  the  Monroe  Doetrioa.  The 
great  Doctrine  would  at  onee  beeome  ooBtinantal,  and  eaaae  to  be  unilateral, 
whieh  ia  today  ite  one  great  defect. 

Precedents  for  joint  action,  with  the  happieet  resulte,  may  be  cited. 
A  gignal  example  was  the  oodperation,  in  1007,  of  the  United  Stateg 
•nd  Mexico  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaoe  in  Central  America,  re> 
gulting  in  the  notable  aeries  of  treaties  signed  at  Washington  between 
the  five  republics.  Later,  in  1911,  the  United  States,  Argentina  and 
Braiil  by  their  joint  representations,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Chile.  These  instances,  as  said  by  Dr. 
Blakaelee, ''  show  that  the  United  States  has  already  made  a  beginning 
of  working  in  unison  with  Latin-American  states  in  enforcing  the 
police  power  of  the  continent.  It  only  remains,"  he  justly  remarks, 
"to  extend  this  occasional  co6peration  into  a  definitely  formulated 
and  generally  accepted  policy.  The  new  Monroe  Doctrine,"  as  he 
terms  it,  ''would  accomplish  everything  that  the  present  Monroe 
Doctrine  aocomplishes,  and  much  more.  It  would  create  a  genuine 
Pan-Americanism." 

The  advantages  of  such  an  international  entente  for  the  welfare 
a  hemisphere,  inestimable  in  making  for  peace,  friendship  and  dvi- 
in  America,  are  admirably  stated  by  ex-Secretary  Oln^  in  a 
fieoent  public  address: 

That  an  American  concert  of  purely  .\merican  etatee  would  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  America  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  European  eoneert  ia 
Europe;  that  it  would  tend  to  avert  ware  between  etatee  ae  well  as  ineunaatiens 
and  revolutions  within  states;  that  it  would  do  much  to  further  trade  and  rom- 
meroe  and  intercouree  of  all  kinds  between  the  various  American  staiee;  and 
that  the  United  Statee,  aa  a  leading  member  of  the  concert,  might  be  eonnted 
upon  as  an  agency  for  good  even  more  potent  than  if  acting  in  the  invidiooi 
r61e  of  sole  and  supreme  dictator,  eeem  to  be  tolerably  sure  reeulta. 

In  South  America  there  exists  a  great  league  and  ooofederation 
between  its  three  leading  powers,  Argentina,  Braxil  and  Chile,  popu- 
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larly  known  as  "The  A  B  C  of  South  America."  These  great  powers, 
among  the  moet  friendly  to  the  United  States,  might  readily  be  won 
into  such  a  peace-making  concert.  These  three  great  countries  oc- 
cupy much  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, and  contain  much  more  than  half  its  population.  The  language 
of  Secretary  Blaine,  in  1882,  in  reference  to  Brazil,  is,  a  fortiori,  much 
more  significant  if  applied  to  the  great  ABC  league: 

Brasil  holds,  in  the  South,  much  the  same  relationship  to  the  other  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  does  in  the  North.  Her  domanial  extent,  her  com- 
merce, and  her  advancement  in  the  path  of  successful  progress  exerts  a  bene- 
ficial and  lasting  influence  in  South  America All  this  tends  to  make 

that  empire  as  necessary  a  factor  in  securing  peace  and  harmony  in  America 
as  the  United  States  itself,  while  its  interests  in  the  great  and  humane  results 

proposed  are  fully  commensurate  with  our  own What,  then,  is  more 

natural  than  that  these  two  great  powers  should  earnestly  unite  in  a  movement 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  mark  an  historical  epoch  in  South  America,  and  exert 
its  influence  on  countries  beyond  the  seas,  and  on  generations  yet  unborn. 

Such  an  invitation  to  an  American  co-partnership,  extended 
to  the  partners  of  the  ABC  league,  together  with  several  of  the  other 
stable  republics,  would,  no  doubt,  be  welcome  and  cordially  accepted. 
The  United  States  exchanges  Ambassadors  with  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
thus  recognizing  them  as  equals  on  the  highest  plane  of  international 
society.  A  like  exchange  with  Argentina  and  Chile  would  signal- 
iie  our  deserved  respect  for  these  potent  nationalities  and  their 
welcome  into  the  new  American  concert ;  a  congress  of  these  American 
ambaasadors  could  readily  consummate  the  "spiritual  union"  which 
President  Wilson  assures  that  we  seek  with  the  nations  of  America. 
The  basLs  of  such  a  union  would  be  recognized  friendly  equality,  and 
would  neoeesarily  carry  the  pledge  of  respect  for  their  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity,  so  much  desired  by  our  neighboring  republics. 
As  said  by  the  well-known  Argentine  political  writer,  Sefior  Leopoldo 
Lugonee,  in  the  Revue  Sud-AnUricaine: 

Never  has  the  realisation  of  Pan-Americanism  been  more  necessary  in  the 
New  World  than  now But  Pan-Americanism  means  nothing  with- 
out the  United  States,  which  represents  in  America  the  realization  of  the  right 
to  independence  and  the  triumph  of  democracy.  The  first  formula  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  policy  of  defence,  is  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Its  declarations  constitute  the  most  significant  and  decisive  act  towards 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Latin- American  states.  Thanks  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  our  territorial  integrity  has  been  preserved— and  that  in  itself 
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is  enough  to  inture  the  Unitod  8UtM  our  everlMting  gnuitude If 

the  Monroe  Doctrine  gUArantaei  to  tbeee  eUtee  the  integrity  o(  their  ter- 
ritoriea  and  their  io«tttutiont,  Latin  AmerieAOt  have  nothing  to  fenr, 
.  .  .  .  secure  in  the  helief  that  the  Monroe  Doetrine,  which  yaeterdaj 
sasured  our  indepandtoet,  will  luraaenre  it  to  ue  tomorrow. 


I  wiah  to  elow  by  quoting  the  eloquent  woitU  of  Hon.  John  Bar- 
'    reetor  General  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  in  a  reoent  ad- 
i ioh  I  heard  hiiu  deliver  in  Waahington : 

I  believe  that  the  time  haa  come  when  there  ean  be  evolved  from  the  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine  itaelf  aa  a  principle,  and  there  ean  be  auhatituted  for  the  "Monroe 
Doctrine"  aa  a  phraae,  the  principle  and  phraae  of  a  "Pan-American  poUey." 
....  The  Pan-American  policy  would  adopt,  absorb  and  enlarge  the  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine  aa  an  original  policy  of  the  United  Statea  into  a  greater  and  "All- 
American"  policy,  where  each  nation  would  have  the  same  rights  of  attitude, 
the  same  dignity  of  position,  and  the  aame  aenae  of  indapandenee  aa  the  United 

Statea  now   has By   the  substitution  of  "Piui-American"  for 

"Monroe"  and  thus  including  all  the  American  nations  as  sponsors;  and  by  the 
substitution  of  "policy"  for  "Doctrine,"  and  thus  removing  the  hard,  unjrield- 
ing,  dictatorial  and  didactic  suggestions  of  the  word  "doctrine,"  a  long  step 
will  be  taken  towards  a  new  era  of  Pan-American  comity  and  confidence. 
....  Then  we  will  have  achieved  that  ideal,  unselfish  and  fraternal 
aionahip  of  the  American  governments  and  peoples  which  will  give  a  new, 
and  permanently  accepted  significance  to  Pan-American  relationahip, 
PiMi-American  accord  and  Pan-American  Union. 

I  have  sought  to  present  a  consensus  of  American  opinion  as  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  its  past  signal  services,  its  present  signiBcanoe 
and  its  high  potentiality  to  the  future  welfare  of  all  America.  I  trust 
the  early  transmutation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  a  Pan- 
ican  policy. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ON  OUR  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

By  John  Holulday  Latan6,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Profetsor  of  American  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Bryce  tells  us  in  his  book  on  South  Amer- 
tea,  is  the  greatest  hberty  man  has  taken  with  nature.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  propound  some  very  interesting  questions  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  canal  on  world  commerce  and,  in  a  less  degree,  on  world 
politics,  also  as  to  its  effects  on  the  political  relations  of  Central  and 
South  America.  He  does  not  answer  his  own  questions,  however, 
the  political  effects  being  too  delicate  a  question  to  be  discussed  by 
a  diplomat,  and  the  commercial  effects  being  as  yet  too  problematical 
to  warrant  a  forecast.  On  the  latter  point  he  says :  **  If  a  dozen  of  the 
most  competent  experts  were,  in  1914,  to  write  out  and  place  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Library  of  Congress  their  re- 
spective forecasts  bearing  on  this  subject,  sealed  up  and  not  to  be 
opened  till  A.D.  2000,  they  might  make  curious  reading  in  that 
latter  year." 

While  it  may  not  be  safe  to  make  a  forecast  as  to  the  commercial 
effects  of  the  canal,  I  believe  that  we  can  point  out  pretty  definitely 
some  of  the  political  changes  that  it  will  bring  about,  for  these  changes 
are  already  well  under  way.  New  policies  suggested  or  rendered  nec- 
esBBiy  by  this  great  enterprise  have  already  been  formulated  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  generally  realized.  This  paper  is,  therefore, 
not  a  forecast  so  much  as  a  statement  of  policies  now  in  the  making. 

The  building  of  the  canal  has,  in  the  first  place,  rendered  inevi- 
table the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  naval  supremacy  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  has  led  to  the  formulation  of  new  political 
policies  to  be  applied  in  the  zone  of  the  Caribbean — what  Admiral 
Chester  calls  the  larger  Panama  Canal  Zone — that  is  the  West  Indies, 
Meadoo  and  Central  America,  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The  policies 
thus  far  formulated  include  the  establishment  of  protectorates,  the 
supervision  of  finances,  the  control  of  all  canal  routes,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  naval  stations,  and  the  requirement  that  governments  shall 
be  constitutional  and  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Taking  up  a  discussion  of  these  policies  my  first  proposition  is 
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that  the  Hay-Pauncefot«  treaty  was  a  turning  point  in  the  hittory  of 
the  West  Indies,  in  that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  of  the  tnuMfereDoa 
of  naval  supremacy  in  the  Caribbean  from  Great  Britain  to  the  UnHed 
States.  The  Spanish  war  contributed  in  no  little  degree  to  that  coo- 
summation;  the  economic  decline  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Uieir 
growing  dependenee  on  the  American  market  had,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing to  do  with  it;  above  all  the  rapid  naval  growth  of  other  European 
powers  presented  to  Great  Britain  so  serious  a  situation  that  she  wise^ 
decided  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  and  to 
nmove  all  causes  of  possible  conflict;  she  deemed  it  unwise,  therefore, 
to  continue  to  insist  on  the  joint  control  of  the  canal  recognised  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  half  a  century  earlier.  The  advance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  rapid:  Porto  Rico  was  an- 
nexed at  the  doee  of  the  Spanish  war  and  Cuba  became  a  protecto- 
rate; the  Dominican  Republic  a  little  later  came  under  the  ft»*<M»m^l 
•opervision  of  the  United  States;  and  the  canal  zone  was  leased  on 
tenns  that  amount  to  practical  annexation.  The  supreoutcy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  is  now  firmly  established  and  in  fact 
unquestioned.  The  political  relations  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Caribbean  will  of  necessity  be  profoundly  affected.  Our  Latin- 
American  policy,  if  you  object  to  the  name  Monroe  Doctrine,  has 
been  enlarged  in  meaning  and  limited  in  territorial  application  so 
far  as  Its  new  phases  are  concerned. 

The  original  Monroe  Doctrine  announced  our  purpose  to  protect 
all  the  independent  Latin-American  states  against  political  interfer- 
ence by  European  powers.  We  have  now  gone  a  step  further  and 
established  formal  protectorates  by  treaty  over  Cuba  and  Panama 
guaranteeing  them  not  only  against  outside  interference,  but  against 
internal  disorders,  and  a  similar  protectorate  over  Nicaragua  has  been 
proposed.  On  July  19,  1913,  a  treaty  signed  with  Nicaragua  by 
Mr.  Bryan  was  submitted  to  the  Senate.  It  embodied  almost  word 
for  word  the  Piatt  amendment,  which  defined  our  relations  with  Cuba. 
Nicaragua  agreed  not  to  declare  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States ;  not  to  sign  treaties  giving  foreign  powers  a  foothold  on  her  soil ; 
not  to  contract  any  foreign  debt  which  could  not  be  met  by  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  country ;  and  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ii 
of  Nicaragua.* 

>  Am,  Ytar  Book,  tBtS,  p.  01. 
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There  were  other  equally  important  features  of  the  treaty  which 
will  be  considered  in  a  moment.  But  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
it.  The  committee  on  foreign  relations  reported  it  unfavorably  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  four.*  The  press  reports  indicate,  however,  that  this 
treaty  project  has  not  yet  been  finally  abandoned,  but  that  ratification 
will  be  again  urged  upon  the  Senate  as  soon  as  more  pressing  matters 
are  disposed  of. 

President  Roosevelt's  Dominican  policy  added  an  important 
corollary  to  the  Monroe  I>octrine.  He  held  in  brief  that  where  it  was 
necessary  to  place  a  bankrupt  American  republic  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  the  United  States  must  undertake  to  act  as  receiver  and 
take  over  the  administration  of  its  finances;  that  to  allow  a  European 
power  to  take  possession  of  the  custom  houses  to  collect  the  duties, 
the  only  effective  method  of  paying  the  foreign  debt,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  boldly  adopted  this  policy  and 
finally  forced  a  reluctant  Senate  to  acquiesce.  In  spite  of  the  criticism 
that  this  policy  encountered,  the  Taft  administration  adopted  it 
and  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  In  January, 
1911,  a  treaty  placing  the  finances  of  Honduras  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  was  signed  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  in  June  a  similar 
treaty  was  signed  with  Nicaragua.  These  treaties  provided  for  the 
refunding  of  the  foreign  debt  in  each  case  through  loans  made  by 
American  bankers  and  secured  by  the  customs  duties,  the  collector  in 
each  case  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  department  of  state.'  These  treaties 
were  not  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Knox  then  tried  another  solution  of  the  question. 
February  26,  1913,  a  new  treaty  with  Nicaragua  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  Nicaragua  agreed  to  give  the 
United  States  an  exclusive  right  of  way  for  a  canal  through  her  ter- 
ritory and  a  naval  base  in  Fonseca  Bay  in  return  for  a  payment  of 
$3,000,000.  The  Senate  failed  to  act  on  this  treaty,  as  the  close  of  the 
Taft  administration  was  at  hand.  In  July  Mr.  Bryan  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  third  treaty  with  Nicaragua  containing  the  provisions  of 
the  second  Knox  treaty  and  in  addition  the  provisions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment,  as  already  stated  above.  This  arrangement  has  so  far 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate.    It  b  to  be  noted  that 

•/Wd.,p.  125. 
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the  second  Knox  treaty  and  the  Bryan  treaty  did  not  propose  ^"•■mal 
administration  by  the  United  States,  but  the  Biyan  trealgr  bound 
Nioaragua  not  to  create  a  public  debt  which  could  not  be  met  by  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  island. 

President  Wilson's  attitude  toward  foreign  roncsssions  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  and  carries  our  Latin- American  policy  a  step  further. 
As  he  expressed  it,  it  is  thifl : 


You  hear  of  ooncawioni  to  fortign  capitaiuu  in  Latin  America.  You  do 
not  hear  of  eoneasrioni  to  foraifo  eapitaliaU  in  the  United  Staiea.  They  ara 
not  grantod  conecaaJona.  Thay  are  invited  to  make  inveatmenta.  The  work 
is  ours,  though  they  are  welcome  to  inveat  in  it.  We  do  not  aak  them  to  aup- 
ply  the  eapital  and  do  the  work.  It  ia  an  invitation,  not  a  privtlefB,  and  tiM 
atatea  that  are  obliged  beeauae  their  territory  doea  not  lie  within  the  main 
field  of  modem  enterpriae  and  action,  to  grant  conceaaions  are  in  thia  eoodi- 
tion,  that  foreign  intereata  are  apt  to  dominate  their  domeatio  affairi— a  eoo- 
dition  of  affaire  alwaya  dangeroua  and  apt  to  beoome  intolerable 

What  tbeae  atatea  are  going  to  aeek,  therefore,  ia  an  emaneipation  from  the 
aubordination  which  haa  been  inevitable  to  foreign  enterpriae  and  an 
of  the  aplendid  character  which,  in  spite  of  these  diflBculties,  they  have 
and  again  been  able  to  demonstrate.* 

These  remarks  probably  had  reference  to  the  oil  concession  which 
Pearson  and  Son  of  London  had  arranged  with  the  president  of  Colom- 
bia. This  concession  covered  practically  all  of  the  oil  interests  in 
Colombia,  and  carried  with  it  the  right  to  improve  harbors  and  dig 
canals  in  the  country.  As  oil  is  coming  into  use  as  a  naval  fuel,  the 
occupation  of  the  Colombian  oil  fields  and  harbors  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration presented  a  serious  question.  However,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Colombian  Congress  in  November,  1913,  which  was  to  confirm 
the  concession,  Lord  Cowdray,  the  president  of  Pearson  and  Son, 
withdrew  the  contract,  alleging;  ii-s  his  roAson  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States. 

The  next  policy  which  we  shall  conijider  i&  that  of  acquiring  con- 
trol of  ail  possible  canal  routes  so  that  no  competing  canal  may  at  any 
time  in  the  future  be  dug  by  other  powers.  The  manner  in  which  we 
acquired  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  produced  a  very  bad  effect  through- 
out Latin  America.  Following  Roosevelt's  assertion  of  the  big-stick 
policy  and  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pUy  policeman  in  the 
hemisphere,  his  seizure  of  the  Canal  Zone — ^to  adopt  his  own 

/6td.,  1913,  p.Ol. 
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view  of  the  transaction — aroused  serious  apprehension  and  made  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  believe  that  the  United  States  had  con- 
verted the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a  protective  policy  to  a  policy  of  sel- 
fish aggrcasion.  U'm  hasty  recognition  of  the  Panama  Republic  tended 
tottrangthen  belief  in  the  reports  that  he  had  instigated  the  revolution. 
Colombia  felt  outraged  and  aggrieved,  and  this  feeling  was  not  allevi- 
ated by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
California  in  which  he  boasted  that  he  had  taken  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  that  if  he  had  not  acted  as  he  did  the  matter  would  still  be  under 
discussion. 

In  January,  1909,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, Secretary  Root  had  undertaken  to  reestablish  friendly 
relations  with  Colombia  by  means  of  a  tripartite  treaty  between 
the  United  States,  Panama  and  Colombia.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  by 
Colombia  and  for  the  transference  to  Colombia  as  Panama's  share 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  first  ten  instalments  of  the  annual  rental 
of  $250,000  which  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  pay  to  Panama 
for  the  lease  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  by  Panama,  but  not  by  Colombia.  The  Taft 
administration  made  repeated  efforts  to  placate  Colombia,  which 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  rather  remarkable  proposition  by 
Secretary  Knox  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Taft  administration. 
His  proposals  were  that  if  Colombia  would  ratify  the  Root  treaty 
just  referred  to  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  pay  Colombia 
$10,000,000  for  an  exclusive  right  of  way  for  a  canal  by  the  Atrato 
route  and  for  the  perpetual  lease  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Old  Providence.  These  proposals  were  rejected  by  Colombia.  The 
American  minister,  Mr.  Du  Bois,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility, 
asked  informally  whether  $25,000,000  without  options  of  any  kind 
would  satisfy  Colombia.  The  answer  was  that  Colombia  would 
accept  nothing  but  the  arbitration  of  the  whole  Panama  question. 
Mr.  Knox  in  reporting  the  matter  to  the  President  said  that  Co- 
lombia seemed  determined  to  treat  with  the  incoming  Democratic 
administration.* 

In  his  message  to  the  Colombian  congress,  September,  1913, 
President  Restrepo  referred  to  the  concilatory  attitude  of  President 

*  d2d  Cong.,  3d  mm.,  H.  Doc.  1444. 
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WilflODi  and  added:  'The  probability  that  the  eervice  of  the  Ijthmian 
Canal  will  soon  be  available,  the  advantafe  of  cultivating  frankly 
oordial  relationM  with  the  United  States,  the  clear  and  progreaive 
development  of  our  nationality,  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  mar- 
Hime  departments,  are  making  every  day  more  close  our  rapproek§ 
ment  with  the  great  Republic  of  the  North."* 

It  would  probably  be  wise  policy  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  on 
our  part  to  agree  upon  some  compromise  with  Colombia.  While 
ordinarily  a  political  act  like  the  recognition  of  a  new  state  b  not  a 
proper  subject  for  arbitration,  there  are  certain  features  of  the  Pana- 
ma case  which  possibly  afford  legal  ground  for  Colombia's  demand 
for  pecuniary  damages.  I  refer  to  President  Roosevelt's  interprelA- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  1846.  That  treaty  was  a  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia,  and  yet  President  Roosevelt  construed 
it  as  an  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  under  this  interpretation  he  refused  to  allow  Co- 
lombia to  land  troops  in  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
insurrection.  If  Colombia  should  continue  to  insist  on  arbitration, 
basing  her  claims  on  President  Roosevelt's  forced  construction  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  United  States  could  refuse 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration. 

The  Nicaraguan  treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Bryan  but  not  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  provided  that  the  United  States  should  have  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  way  over  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route.  It  was  stated 
at  the  time  that  this  treaty  was  negotiated  that  Gennany  was  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  getting  the  right  of  way  for  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua,  but  such  a  suggestion  seems  extremely  improbable. 

Another  important  policy  b  the  acqubition  of  naval  stations  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  Caribbean.  The  Bryan  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  provided  for  a  ninety-nine-year  lease  of  a 
naval  base  in  Fonseca  Bay  and  also  for  the  lease  of  the  Great  Com 
and  Little  Com  Islands  in  the  Caribbean.  The  Knox  propoaals 
to  Colombia  provided  for  coaling  stations  on  the  islands  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Old  Providence  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  last  policy  to  which  I  shall  refer  b  President  Wilson's  re- 
quirement that  the  governments  of  Latin-American  states  shall  be 
constitutional  in  form  and  based  on  the  consent  of  the  govemed,  or, 

*  Am.  Year  Book,  l9tS,  p.  80.    Quoted  from  Londum  riMM» 
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to  state  it  negatively,  the  doctrine  of  non-recognition.  This  is  of 
ooune  the  policy  that  the  administration  has  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Mexioo.  In  his  Swarthmore  speech  President  Wilson  said :  "  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  all  thb  hemisphere  is  devoted  to  the  same  sacred 
purpoee  and  that  nowhere  can  any  government  endure  which  is 
stained  by  blood  or  supported  by  anything  but  the  consent  of  the 
goveraed."  The  refusal  to  recognize  a  revolutionary  government  is 
not  as  novel  a  policy  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration would  have  us  believe,^  but  as  this  question  has  a  special 
place  in  this  volume  I  shall  not  venture  to  discuss  it  further. 

The  building  of  the  canal  has  thus  led  to  new  developments 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  developments  not  applicable  to  firmly  es- 
tablished states  like  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chili,  but  limited  to 
what  we  Americans  erroneously  regard  as  typical  Latin-American 
states,  that  is,  the  states  within  the  zone  of  the  Caribbean.  The 
new  applications  of  the  simple  principle  announced  by  President 
Monroe  in  1823  have  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  certain  Latin- 
American  writers,  and  their  denunciations  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  this  pseudo-Monroeism  have  not  failed  to  win  the  sympathetic 
support  of  a  more  or  less  limited  number  of  writers  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  writers  appear  to  cherish  a  personal  grievance  against 
this  cardinal  principle  of  American  diplomacy  and  one  writer  in 
particular  has  vehemently  denounced  it  as  an  obsolete  shibboleth.* 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  critics  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
doctrine  of  1823  and  the  doctrine  of  1914  or  the  difference  between 
the  international  situation  then  and  now.  If  the  original  policy  had 
not  expanded  with  the  lapse  of  time  or  taken  on  new  phases  with  the 
development  of  new  situations,  it  would  long  since  have  ceased  to 
be  of  any  value  to  us,  for  the  exact  situation  that  called  forth  the  orig- 
inal declaration  in  1823  can  never  again  arise.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  merely  a  name  that  Americans  have  given  for  ninety  years  to  our 
Latin-American  policy,  which  in  the  necessity  of  things  has  under- 
gone changes  and  will  continue  to  undergo  them,  and  it  is  no  more 
likely  that  the  public  will  repudiate  the  name  than  that  the  State 
Department  will  repudiate  the  policy. 

Sefior  Calder6n,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1914,  takes 

'  Moore,  Digest  of  Intemaiional  Law,  I,  138-168. 

•  Blnghmm,  The  Monroe  Doctrine  an  ObaoleU  Shibboleth. 
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issue  with  Profeisor  Bingham's  ree«nt  attack  on  the  Monroe  Doetrine 
on  several  pointa.    He  says: 


It  is  not  true,  •■  Profwsor  Blnghsm  mminUioi,  thai  smoncii  the  rapubUw 
wbieb  fonn  tho  A  BC  slUanot,  ArfontiiiA,  Brmsil,  sad  Chili,  powerful  and  solid* 
ly  orgsniMd  ttatM,  one  finds  sny  Jeslous  opposition  to  the  neo-8«son  poww" 
sueh  as  would  explain,  aeeordiag  to  ProCessor  Binghsin's  theory,  the  alliaass 
of  these  ambitioua  peoples.  On  the  contrary,  among  these  nations,  out  of  raa^i 
of  North  Ameriean  aeUon,  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  the  poltticaof  the  United 

States  is  discernible It  is  rather  in  the  "sono  of  influence"  of  the 

United  States,  between  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  and  Panama,  in  the 
Antilles,  in  Colombia  and  Venesuela,  that  hatred  against  the  United  States  hss 
a  popular  passion. 


His  final  conclusion  as  to  the  future  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  may 
safely  accept:  '*The  wisest  statesmen  have  no  thought  of  divorcing 
this  doctrine  from  the  future  history  of  America,  even  though  thej 
eriticiie  its  exceases  most  severely.  " 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  CANNING  MYTH 

Bt  Charles  H.  Sherrill, 
Former  Minister  to  Argentina. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1826,  George  Canning,  then  prime 
minister  of  England,  made  the  proud  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: "  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old."  This  striking  sentence,  pronounced  as  it  was  by  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  which  the  English  parliamentary  system  ever  pro- 
duced, has  received  wide  credence  ever  since,  even  our  own  writers 
admitting  that  his  suggestions  had  much  to  do  with  the  wording  and 
promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  South  America,  the  belief 
of  the  people  in  his  controlling  part  in  the  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  liberty  has  caused  the  erection  of  more  than  a  few  monu- 
ments to  his  memory.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  those  warm-hearted  peoples 
that  these  testimonials  to  him  were  not  affected  by  the  frank  admission 
of  his  boast  that  he  was  actuated  not  by  a  love  for  liberty,  but  by  his 
need  for  something  new  to  support  his  foreign  policy  in  European 
affairs. 

The  credit  for  the  calling  into  existence  of  the  New  World  belongs 
not  to  Canning,  but  to  the  splendid  patriotism  of  those  colonists 
who  by  means  of  many  a  pitched  battle  and  arduous  campaign  drove 
out  the  Spanish,  and  even  defeated  an  English  army  by  the  River 
Plate.  Theirs  is  the  glory  of  having  alone  and  unaided  gained  for 
themselves  the  great  boon  of  political  independence.  All  hail,  then, 
to  San  Martin,  to  Bolivar,  to  Sucre,  to  all  their  glorious  and  victorious 
brothers-in-arms!  We  shall  see  that  Canning  was  equally  unentitled 
to  the  credit  of  guaranteeing  their  hard-won  independence  against 
the  land-hunger  of  Europe,  which  has  made  of  Africa  a  congerie  of 
European  dependencies;  this  credit  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who,  by  means  of  President  Monroe's  message,  that  first  clarion 
call  of  Pan-Americanism,  cried  out  to  all  the  world,  "Hands  off! 
these  are  our  sister  republics  of  this,  the  hemisphere  of  freedom." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  show  from  documents,  some  long  for- 
gotten, some  recently  published,  that  Canning  himself  knew  that  his 
boast  was  an  empty  one,  that  his  remarks  to  Rush  (American  min- 
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iflter  in  London)  had  nothing  to  do  with  framing  the  Monroe  Doetnne, 
that  it  was  Rush  who,  entirely  without  authority,  -'tl**^'"^  the  e^ 
England  with  America  (jutt  aa  he  had  stiggeited  it  five 
>.....  L.„.v:  to  Castlereagh),  that  he,  Canning,  waa  snrprieed  by  the 
terms  of  Monroe's  meeaage,  waa  oppoeed  to  ita  guarantee  of  South 
American  liberty  aa  againat  Spafai,  and  also  to  ita  forbidding  Europe 
to  plant  colonies  in  thia  hemisphere. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  credence  generally  accorded  on  thia  skle 
of  the  ocean  to  Canning's  claim  b  Rush's  expressed  belief  that  Can- 
ning's suggestions  were  largely  responsible  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  was  but  natural  that  Rush  should  have  come  to  believe  this. 
It  waa  only  human  for  him  to  attach  undue  importance  to  certain 
remarks  of  Canning's  of  which  he  would  figure  in  history  as  the 
medium  of  communication  to  his  own  government.  He  realised  and 
reported  the  deep  impression  made  in  Europe  by  the  policy  announced 
by  President  Monroe,  but  we  shall  see  how  far  Canning's  private 
views  coincided  with  Rush's  beliefs. 

Rush  tells  us  that  toward  the  end  of  August,  1823  (the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  not  announced  until  December  2  of  that  year),  after 
he  had  broached  the  subject  to  Canning  of  England's  following  our 
lead  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  col- 
onies (which  we  had  already  done  in  1822),  Canning  sounded  him  as 
to  whether  there  could  be  effected  some  public  expression  ''intimat- 
ing the  joint  disapprobation  oi  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea 
of  any  projects  which  might  be  cherished  by  any  European  power, 
of  a  forcible  enterprise  for  reducing  the  (Spanish)  colonies  to  a  sub- 
jugation on  the  behalf  or  in  the  name  of  Spain;  or  the  acquisition  of 
any  part  of  them  to  itself  by  cession  or  conquest."  A  similar  prop- 
osition was  made  by  Canning  to  France  October  9,  1823.  It  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  or  forgotten  that  Canning,  when 
interrogated  in  Parliament  "whether  the  King  of  Spain  would  be 
allowed  by  this  country  to  seek  to  cover  His  Transatlantick  Colonier," 
contented  himself  with  stating  ''that  the  mother  countr>'  had  the 
right  to  attempt  to  recover  her  colonies,  but  that  no  foreign  power  had 
the  right  to  make  that  attempt  in  her  behalf."  How  quickly  this  was 
forgotten  appears  from  the  fact  that  shortly  thereafter  Canning, 
himself  forgetting  it,  made  his  famous  boast.  The  struggMng  oolooies 
heard  only  of  his  boast  and  not  of  his  willingness  to  return  them  to 
Spain  from  whom  they  had  just  won  their  indepeodeooe.   Also  there 
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has  been  genorally  overlooked  Rush's  report  that  on  November  24, 
1823,  Canning  expressed  his  belief  that  a  monarchy  would  be  the 
best  form  of  government  for  the  Spanish  colonies — a  true  friend  of 
struggling  republics  indeed! 

In  many  writers  there  may  be  noted  a  certain  restlessness — ^a  note 
of  protest  that  so  inspiring  a  triumph  for  liberty  in  our  hemisphere  as 
was  the  continued  freedom  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  should  have  to 
acknowledge  a  source  no  higher  up  the  stream  of  international  ethics 
than  the  scheming  of  a  politician  who  openly  claimed  that  he  had 
created  South  American  liberty  to  use  it  as  a  pawn  in  his  game  of 
European  politics!  Must  we  admit  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had 
its  rise  in  the  whirlpool  of  European  chicane,  and  only  later  joined 
the  majestic  stream  of  liberty  whose  fountain  head  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  I  have  long  felt  how  glaringly  incongruous  it 
was  that  a  cause  so  far  removed  from  international  altruism  should 
have  produced  so  glorious  a  result,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  find 
anything  from  an  English  source  to  disprove  Canning's  words,  al- 
though many  indications  were  available  to  show  clearly  that  Pres- 
ident Monroe  was  but  announcing  a  widely  cherished  policy  of  the 
American  people,  and  not  launching  a  doctrine  either  invented  by 
himself  or  suggested  to  him  by  any  one  European  or  American 
statesman.  All  of  these  indications  antedate  Canning's  suggestion  to 
Rush.  The  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state, 
shows  that  on  May  13,  1818,  President  Monroe  propounded  the  fol- 
lowing question  at  a  cabinet  meeting:  ''Whether  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  shall  be  instructed  that  the  United  States  will 
not  join  in  any  project  of  interposition  between  Spain  and  the  South 
Americans,  which  should  not  be  to  promote  the  complete  independence 
of  those  provinces;  and  whether  measures  shall  be  taken  to  ascertain 
if  this  be  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  and  if  so  to  establish  a 
concert  with  them  for  the  support  of  this  policy."  When,  as  a  result  of 
Rush's  having  introduced  the  subject,  Castlereagh  sounded  him  July 
31, 1818,  as  to  codperation  with  the  United  States  in  respect  to  medi- 
ation between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Rush  was  already  authorized 
to  answer  that  we  would  not  take  part  "except  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies.''  ....  "A  determination  to  which 
his  government  had  come  on  much  deliberation."  Note  this  "on 
much  deliberation,"  and  also  that  this  was  a  full  five  years  before 
he  heard  the  suggestion  from  Canning  upon  which  the  latter  and  his 
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ulinirerM  \miiei\  ho  much.  Jeffenon,  in  a  letter  of  Auguft  4,  1S20,  to 
William  Shurt,  mys:  "The  day  is  not  far  dkrtant  when  we  may 
formally  roquire  a  meridian  of  partition  through  the  ooean  which 

latee  the  two  hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of  whieh  no  Eiuo> 

i  gun  shall  ever  be  heard."  No,  there  should  never  have  been  any 
inisundcrHlanding,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  to  how  gener- 
ally accepted  was  this  policy  of  our  people  to  maintain  ours  as  a  hemi- 
sphere of  liberty,  nor  any  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Monroe  but 
imnciated  an  established  policy  instead  of  launching  a  new  doctrine. 
it  was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  and  development  of  Washington's 
ftunous  decUration  against  entangling  foreign  alliances. 

Notwithstanding  how  easy  it  has  always  been  for  a  student  of 
tory  to  show  that  Canning  did  not  suggest  the  terms 
•e  Doctrine,  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that  anything 

:ired  by  way  of  new  evidence,  which  could  conclusively  prove 
uuii  Canning  knew  when  he  made  this  boast  that  it  was  not  a  true 
one.  The  discovery  to  the  world  of  this  new  evidence  adds  another 
liapter  to  the  romance  of  historical  "finds,''  the  unearthing  of  which 
IS  so  delightful  to  the  t$tudent  seeking  the  reasons  for  great  events. 
Let  us  accompany  him  into  the  erudite  atmosphere  of  his  library 
where  lie  piled  the  dusty  tomes  and  unpublished  letters  that  smugly 
keep  their  own  counsel  and  their  writers'  secrets.  By  such  assiduous 
delving  into  ancient  records  did  Funck-Brentano  learn  from  the 
Archives  de  la  Bastille  the  real  identity  of  the  mysterious  wearer  of 
the  iron  mask  about  whom  Alexander  Dumas  wove  so  delightful  a 
web  of  fiction.  John  Fiske  tells  us  in  his  American  Revduticn 
tliat  it  was  a  similar  quest  among  the  old  books  in  the  library  of  the 
St  r.irlii  V  family  at  Sutton  Court,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  England. 
tli:ii  iioiiglit  to  light  the  letter  of  General  Charles  Lee,  written  while 
in  a  British  prison  during  the  revolutionary  war,  which,  some  eighty 
vears  after  the  event  took  place,  proved  him  to  have  been  a  traitor. 
How  rightly  Washington  relieved  him  from  hb  command  after  his  then 
inexplicable  behavior  which  so  nearly  lost  us  the  battle  of  Monmouth! 
Imposing  is  the  array  of  ghosts  which  have  thus  accusingly  ariasn 
from  ancient  documents  to  correct  the  history  of  events  long  misunder- 
stood or  incorrectly  reported.  And  from  whose  forgotten  writings 
shall  we  obtaui  unanswerable  proof  that  Canning  was  not 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  did  not  seek  to  guarantee  the 
<  »f  Spanish  America?    What  source  could  be  more  convincing  than  his 
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own  letters  to  Bagot,  English  minister  to  Russia,  recently  published 
by  a  member  of  the  Bagot  family?  At  last  we  can  discard  the  dramat- 
ic statement  of  a  politician  made  at  a  strategic  moment  to  support 
his  political  purposes,  and  read  the  facts  as  privately  written  by 
him  at  the  time  to  an  intimate  friend. 

In  an  official  letter  dated  at  the  foreign  office,  January  9,  1824, 
just  after  receiving  news  of  Monroe's  famous  message,  he  says  to 
Bagot:  "How  far  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the  President,  which 
relates  to  Spanish  America  may  ....  have  been  prompted  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  His  Majesty's  government  upon 
that  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  say."  Speaking  of  the  differences 
between  those  sentiments  and  this  speech  he  goes  on  to  say,  *'The 
first  and  most  essential  difference  is  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  actually  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  late 
Spanish  Colonies,  while  His  Majesty's  government  continues    .    .    .    . 

still  to  withhold  such  recognition If  the  message  of  the 

President  is  to  be  considered  as  objecting  to  an  attempt  to  recover 
her  dominions  on  the  part  of  Spain  herself,  there  is  again  as  impor- 
tant a  difference  bet>veen  his  view  of  the  subject  and  ours  as  perhaps 
it  is  possible  to  conceive."  The  "  New  World  "  which  he  later  claimed 
to  have  created  could  have  again  become  subject  to  Spain,  if  only  he 
be  first  allowed  to  use  it  in  "  redressing  the  balance  of  the  Old!"  Con- 
tinuing he  says :  **  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  ....  that 
the  principle  (if  principle  it  may  be  called)  which  is  brought  forward 
in  the  President's  speech,  prohibiting  all  further  colonization  on  the 
continents  of  America,  is  as  new  to  this  government  as  to  that  of 
France."  A  frank  and  full  statement  that  Canning  would  not  oppose 
our  sister  republics  losing  their  liberty  to  Spain,  nor  wished  them 
closed  in  the  future  to  European  colonization!  Could  anything  be 
further  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Their  temporary  liberty  was  only 
to  suit  his  political  policy,  and  then,  so  far  as  he  cared,  they  could  be 
turned  back  to  Spain,  or  colonized  as  has  been  India,  or  Egj^pt,  or 
Algiers  or  Tripoli!  At  last  the  cat  is  out  of  the  (letter)  bag.  As  to 
the  long-believed  theory  that  he  and  Rush  (he  as  the  originator  and 
Rush  as  the  transmitter)  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  preparing 
of  the  famous  doctrine,  hear  this  excerpt  from  the  same  letter  of 
Canning:  *'I  lost  no  time  in  applying  amicably  to  Mr.  Rush  for  an 
explanation  for  that  part  of  the  President's  speech.  Mr.  Rush  pro- 
fessed to  be  wholly  unprovided  with  instructions  on  the  subject 
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i  !•     lyB  that  he  has  not  heard  from  hia  government  sinee  the  open- 

.    f  Congrees,  nor  even  reoehred  officially  a  copy  of  the  PraMeni'a 

jM  r.  )i."  Thia  was  privately  written  in  January,  1824,  and  in  Deeem- 

l>or,  1826,  Canning  had  the  effrontery  to  make  the  public  statement  in 

TT      ,.  0f  Commons;  "I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to 

ebalanoeoftheOkir  He  outdid  little  Jack  Homer  in  thai 

)>!•  not  only  shouted  '*What  a  big  boy  am  I/'  but  also  cUimed  the 

'    th  for  pulling  out  the  plum  and  for  baking  the  pudding. 

carve  on  the  base  of  his  statues  in  South  America,  **  He  a|>- 

proved  the  return  of  Spanish  rule.    He  preferred  monarchies  instead 

of  republics  in  South  America." 

His  lack  of  interest  in  the  continued  freedom  of  the  South  Amer- 
icans either  from  a  renewed  Spanish  rule,  or  from  their  colonisation 
by  some  other  European  power,  makes  it  but  natural  that  his  first 
minister  aeoredited  to  those  newly  bom  republics.  Lord  Ponsonby, 
should  entertain  such  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  them  as  to  write 
home  in  1826 :  **  No  eye  ever  saw  so  odious  a  country  as  this  Buenos 
Ayres.  I  will  not  trust  myadf  to  speak  of  it;"  and  on  October  17  of 
the  same  year,  to  write  even  more  disparagingly  of  the  Brazilians  in 
a  letter  which  tells  of  "Mr.  Canning's  approbation  of  my  conduct." 
It  is  uplifting  to  be  able  to  turn  from  such  a  viewpoint  of  the  South 
Americans  to  the  following:  ''We  behold  there  the  glorious  spectacle 
of  eighteen  millions  of  people  Btruggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  be 
free."  So  spake  Henr>'  Clay,  the  man  wlio  had  more  to  do  with  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  those  colonies,  both  in  baking  the 
pudding  and  in  pulling  out  the  plum,  than  did  ever  the  boastful 
Canning.  From  1816  on,  both  in  Congress  and  outside,  Henry  Clay 
never  ceased  his  efforts.  In  the  winter  of  1821 ,  long  before  Canning's 
m  to  Rush,  Clay  secured  the  passage  in  Washington  of  the 
lution  that  "the  House  of  Representatives  participate  with  the 
>plc  of  the  United  States  in  the  deep  interest  which  they  feel  for 
le  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America,  which  are  struggling  to 
establish  their  liberty  and  independence,  and  that  it  will  give  its 
•  >nstitutional  support  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  whenever 
he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  and  in(le|)en- 
dence  of  any  of  the  said  provinces."  In  1822  President  Monroe 
iihlished  the  formal  recognition,  which  was  the  crown  to  Clay's  long 
:itruggle.  The  modern  South  Americans  have  forgotten  the  perriitr 
«nt  and  intelligently  strenuous  friendship  of  Henry  Clay,  so  deeehred 
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have  they  been  by  constant  reiterations  of  the  Canning  Myth.  Their 
forefathers  loved  him  so  well  that  more  than  once  were  there  read 
aloud  at  the  head  of  their  revolutionary  armies  portions  of  the  speeches 
he  was  making  in  Congress  from  1816  to  1820,  urging  the  recognition 
of  their  independence.  His  altruistic  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  inter- 
est in  their  war  for  freedom,  find  an  echoing  note  in  the  touching 
friendship  of  Lafayette  for  our  own  people  under  similar  circumstances. 
Heniy  Clay  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  admiration  for 
the  struggles  of  a  gallant  people,  and  a  passionate  yearning  that 
their  independence  be  once  and  for  all  time  recognized  by  his  own  be- 
loved land,  which  had  by  so  short  a  time  preceded  them  in  entering  tin 
family  of  nations.  Henry  Clay  was  tainted  with  no  wish  to  use  their 
liberty  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  pohtics,  nor  was  he  willing  to  give 
them  back  to  Spain,  nor  to  allow  European  colonization  later  on  to 
rob  them  of  their  hard-earned  sovereignty! 

Now  that  the  dusty  tomes  of  old  correspondence  have  given  up 
their  secrets,  we  may  at  last  cast  away  the  belief  that  there  was  due 
to  the  play  of  intrigue  in  European  courts,  that  great  boon  to  South 
America  of  freedom  forever  from  their  intermeddling.  No  longer 
need  the  boasts  of  a  sharp-witted  politician  continue  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  credulous  peoples  who  knew  only  of  what  he  publicly  said. 
and  not  of  what  he  privately  wrote.  Away  with  the  long-credited 
myth  that  put  the  Monroe  Doctrine  out  of  step  with  the  majestic  on- 
ward march  of  republican  free  government!  The  tree  of  American 
liberty  becomes  all  the  more  symmetrical,  since  we  learn  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  one  of  its  own  branches,  and  not  an  alien  growth 
grafted  upon  it.  Let  the  policy  announced  in  Monroe's  message  fit 
into  its  proper  place  in  the  orderly  sequence  of  benefits  won  for 
political  liberty  in  this  hemisphere  by  that  immortal  document,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  in  express  terms  acknowledged  as 
its  inspiration  a  power  immeasurably  higher  than  politicians  for  whom 
political  liberty  is  but  a  tool  to  use,  and,  when  used,  to  discard. 
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I  liave  been  asked  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Europe  toward 
( ho  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  that  would  be  an  easier  task  did  Europe 
know  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is.  That  is  where  you  have  us  of 
Europe  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  to  take  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
largely  on  faith  not  unmixed  with  doubt,  hoping  for  the  best  and  al- 
ways fearing  the  worst. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  she  craves  no  additional  territor}'. 
I  know  there  b  a  well  established  belief  among  Americans  that  Eng- 
land never  refuses  to  pick  up  any  unconsidered  trifle  in  the  form  of  an 
iiiUuui  or  a  continent  that  may  be  lying  around  loose,  and  that  her  di- 
plomacy is  always  directed  with  the  view  of  putting  another  patch  of 
red  upon  the  map.  That  might  have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
not  true  today.  Wliat  she  wants  is  peace  and  to  be  allowed  to  develop 
T  empire  commercially.  To  buy  American  cotton,  turn  it  into 
cotton  goods  and  sell  them  to  America  is  more  profitable  than  adding 
a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  jungle  to  the  area  of  the  British 
Empire.  Modem  statesmanship  is  "  dollar  diplomacy,''  and  although 
that  is  a  discredited  term  in  the  ears  of  some  people,  it  is  the  true 
diplomacy  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  lust  for  land  no  longer 
\ist8.  Wars  of  aggression  or  to  satisfy  dynastic  ambitions  belong 
10  the  past.  The  real  diplomat  of  today  is  the  hustler  who  carries  a 
case  of  samples  and  speaks  the  universal  language  of  ''thirty  dajrs, 
less  two  off  for  cash;"  terms  incomprehensible  no  doubt  to  many  of 
us  here,  but  which  are  as  well  understood  by  the  guileless  trader  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  as  by  the  merchant  of  Bombay,  the  Manchester 
manufacturer  and  the  Pittsburgh  foundryman. 

When  British  manufacturers  sell  goods  or  bankers  lend  their 
money  or  contractors  build  railways  or  docks  or  investors  develop 
mines  and  plantations  in  a  foreign  country,  they  do  not  care  about 
its  politics.    They  want  to  feel  sure  that  their  contracts  will  be 
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obeerved,  that  life  and  property  are  secure,  that  the  foreigner  will 
have  justice  done  him.  In  the  past,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  British  trader  was  encouraged  by  his  government  to  seek  new 
markets  and  extend  the  commerce  of  Britain,  and  he  went  forth  as  a 
oommercial  pioneer,  taking  risks  and  meeting  hardships,  but  knowing 
that  he  could  rely  on  his  government  for  protection.  His  reliance  was 
not  misplaced.  In  some  of  the  darker  comers  of  the  globe  we  had 
to  administer  justice  in  summary  fashion.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
a  six-inch  shell  if  properly  aimed.  We  went  up  and  down  the  world 
teaching  civilisation  with  ships  and  armies,  and  making  the  commerce 
of  the  worid  safe  and  open  to  all  nations. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  grown  up  what  I  venture  to  think 
is  a  decidedly  immoral  doctrine,  and  it  is  in  the  territory  particularly 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  that  this  doctrine,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  most  flagrantly  exploited.  Europeans  are  encouraged  to 
fumiah  Latin  America  with  the  capital  and  enterprise  needed  for  its 
development,  but  when  contracts  are  repudiated  or  property  de- 
stroyed by  revolution,  courts  make  a  mock  of  the  law  and  simply  reg- 
ister the  decree  of  a  dictator,  men  are  badly  treated  and  at  times  killed ; 
punishment,  we  are  told,  may  not  be  inflicted,  because  the  foreigner 
went  there  on  his  own  volition  and  knew  the  risks  he  was  taking.  In 
theory  these  countries  are  supposed  to  be  civilized  and  are  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  and  consideration  one  free  and  independent 
sovereign  state  has  the  right  to  expect  of  another.  So  far  has  this 
theory  been  carried  that  the  Pan-American  Congress,  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1901,  declared  that: 

'*  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  is  inhabited  today  by  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  whose  sovereign  existence  has  the  right  to  the  same 
respect,  and  whose  internal  public  law  does  not  admit  of  intervention 
of  any  sort  on  the  part  of  foreign  peoples  whosoever  they  may  be." 

Here  is  a  platitude  wrapped  up  in  high  sounding  words,  as  most 
platitudes  are,  stating  a  truism  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  vital  dis- 
covery, and  enunciating  a  declaration  impossible  of  acceptance. 
Nations  similar  to  individuals  are  entitled  to  receive  precisely  that 
respect  which  they  give.  A  nation  that  administers  exact  justice, 
that  treats  foreigner  and  citizen  impartially  and  respects  its  obli- 
gationSy  similar  to  a  man  who  is  considerate  of  his  neighbors  and 
keeps  his  word,  is  entitled  to  and  is  accorded  respect.  To  try  to  write 
into  the  Code  of  Nations  a  declaration  so  contrary  to  morality  and  so 
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Mul>\  fTHivc  of  all  aUvuuced  cwiiuatiou — Umt  the  law  of  aoj  ttate  m^ 
not  be  questioned  by  ''foreign  peoples"-'is  a  deelarmtioD  opposed  to 

iiblic  policy.    It  is  much  as  if  the  promoters  of  get-rich-quick  enter* 
-'-<  should  meet  in  conference  and  declare  that  the  post  office  d^ 
,  aitiiiont  hsLS  no  right  to  question  their  operations.    It  is  only  the 
la^^'l(^s.s  that  have  no  respect  for  the  Uw. 

Rhetoric  may  conceal  truth,  but  cannot  create  it.    To  put 
lII  Uie  nations  on  the  same  plane,  to  bracket  them  together  as  en- 

tied  to  the  same  respect,  is  an  absurdity.    The  half  barbarous 
MS  of  the  Balkans  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  civiliiatkm  than  Bnf- 
....  ur  France  or  Germany.    The  civilisation  of  Central  America 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  hig;h  standard  of  North  America. 
T^  r  blunt  way  of  stating  facts  may  offend  the  sensibilities 

n!        r    ,       ^f  the  Balkans,  as  it  may  those  of  the  states  of  Central 

inerica,  but  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  If  they  want 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  great  nations,  th^ 
only  have  to  show  the  same  veneration  for  law  and  the  same  dbeenr- 
ance  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  they 
so  often  assert,  that  the  smaller  states  of  Central  America  have  to 
submit  to  being  bullied  because  they  are  small  and  defenseless.  Swit- 
lerland,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  could  be  packed  away  in 
Nicaragua  with  room  still  left  for  several  thousand  persons  to  move 
about  without  being  crowded.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Norway  and  Sweden  could  be  stowed  away  in 
^>ne2uela  with  a  margin  still  left  to  allow  expansion.  Yet  while 
\  enezuehi  and  Nicaragua  constantly  furnish  work  for  the  diplomats 
and  continually  threaten  their  neighbors'  peace,  the  little  nations  of 
Europe  that  I  have  just  mentioned  cause  no  uneasiness.  The  banker 
feels  as  secure  when  he  lends  them  money  as  he  does  in  dealing  with 
the  United  States  or  any  of  the  great  European  powers.  In  the  sister- 
hood of  nations,  it  is  not  size  but  character  that  counts. 

To  speak  quite  frankly,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  popular  in 

urope,  and  that  unpopularity  comes  not  from  what  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is,  but  rather  from  what  it  is  not.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  United  States  taking  such  precautions  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  itself.  England  has  done  the  same  thing  and  has 
a  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Japan  found  it  necessaiy 
to  go  to  war  to  protect  herself  from  the  menace  of  attack  throagh 
Korea.   The  right  of  a  nation  to  take  adequate  means  for  its  protection 
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will  not  be  denied.  But  those  rights  involve  corresponding  obliga- 
tions. It  is  as  dishonest  for  a  nation  to  seek  to  obtain  undue  advan- 
tages and  render  no  service  to  humanity  as  it  is  for  an  individual  to 
grow  rich  by  preying  upon  the  credulity  or  avarice  of  his  neighbors. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  conference  was  held  in  Berlin,  of  which 
the  United  States  was  a  member,  to  discuss  spheres  of  influence.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  power  claiming  a  sphere  of  influence  must  make  its 
jurisdiotion  effective;  in  other  words,  in  return  for  the  advantages 
conferred  by  dominating  or  controlUng  territory  it  must  assume 
certain  obligations,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  subjects  and  their  property. 

The  territory  embraced  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  Americnn 
sphere  of  influence,  and  I  think  Europe  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
United  States  will  not  shirk  its  obligations.  The  United  States  can- 
not play  fast  and  loose  with  its  compacts.  It  cannot  in  honor  say 
that  Europe  shall  not  take  the  territory  of  Latin  America  in  satis 
faction  for  debt  or  as  punishment  for  the  murder  of  its  subjects,  an<  i 
yet  at  the  same  time  refuse  on  its  own  account  to  take  measures  to 
com{>el  defaulting  states  to  pay  their  just  debts  or  make  reparation 
for  their  crimes. 

The  United  States  by  its  policy  of  "hands  off"  to  Europe,  and  it 
refusal  to  accept  responsibility  for  orderly  government  must  be  held 
— and  I  say  it  with  regret — largely  to  blame  for  the  revolution,  dis- 
order, and  insecurity  that  have  so  disgraced  Latin  America.    If  the;. 
was  no  Monroe  Doctrine,  Latin  America  would  have  a  wholesome  n 
spect  for  British  and  German  battleships.    Latin  America  now  laugl  i 
at  Europe  and  sneers  at  the  United  States  and  wallows  deeper  in  the 
pit  of  anarchy.    That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  great  result  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.    Let  me  add  that  I  use  the  term  "Latin  America"  gener- 
ically,  and  while  some  of  the  states  of  Latin  America  are  faithful  in 
the  observance  of  their  obligations  and  considerate  in  their  treatment 
of  foreigners  in  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere,  the  just  have  to  suffer 
for  the  crimes  of  the  unjust. 

I  have  said  that  Europe  does  not  know  what  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  or  means,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  one  in  America  is  bet- 
ter informed.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  any 
European  power  taking  measures  to  protect  itself  in  Latin  America 
immediately  arouses  the  active  dislike  and  even  open  hostility  of  the 
United  States.     Some  Americans,  however,  who  have  generously 
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'ttempted  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  benefit  ol  b^ 
i^ted  Europe  have  said  that  there  ie  nothing  to  prorent  m  from 
aeeldng  reparation  provided  we  do  not  occupy  territory.  I  pieiimM 
thoee  persons  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ■beoot 
treatment.  It  recalls  the  old  nursery  rh3rme  of  the  daughter  who 
asked  her  mother  for  permission  to  bathe,  which  the  mother  granted 
*"  f'"r  darling  on  condition  that  she  would  not  go  into  the  water.  If 
<  not  permitted  to  occupy  territory,  how  can  we  exert  prewureT 
If  we  cannot  seise  a  custom  house  until  a  fine  is  paid,  what  redrev 
*'.!Wo  we? 

Not  long  ago  in  a  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  eminent 
American  asserted  that ''  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  just  war  between  any  South  American  state  and  European 
state."  >Vhat  constitutes  a  just  war  the  speaker  did  not  define,  but 
we  may  be  sure  the  stronger  power  would  always  maintain  the  jus- 
tice of  its  cause  and  the  weaker  would  proclaim  to  high  heaven  its 
bfamy;  but  after  the  war  was  over  there  would  be  at  least  this  con- 
solation, the  question  could  be  referred  to  The  Hague  for  determi- 
nation. It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Italy,  feeling  they  had  just  complaint  against  Vene- 
suela,  established  a  pacific  blockade  of  one  of  its  ports,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  natives,  who  never  having  seen  such  a  gallant  spectacle 
believed  it  was  arranged  solely  for  their  amusement,  and  eoji^sred 
it  hugely.  But  not  so  Washington,  where  there  was  much  pertur- 
bation among  the  guardians  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  much  search- 
ing, if  not  of  hearts  at  least  of  precedents,  to  discover  whether  profane 
hands  had  not  been  laid  upon  the  palladium  of  Latin-American  debt 
repudiation .  It  was  admitted  by  your  President  and  his  advisers  that 
a  pacific  blockade  was  permissible,  but  it  was  also  mtimated  to  the 
powers  concerned  that  the  sooner  they  found  it  convenient  to  order 
their  ships  away  the  better  it  would  please  the  United  States.  A 
pacific  blockade,  however,  not  producing  any  tangible  results  in  the 
way  of  cash,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  prohibiting  the  allies  from 
smiing  and  occupying  territory,  which  the  VenesueLans  knew,  a  few 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  port  to  remind  its  people  that  the  ships 
had  not  been  sent  there  to  make  a  Latin-American  holiday.  Wheo 
the  news  reached  Washington  of  the  firing  of  thoee  shells  there 
much  excitement.  What  would  have  happened  had  the 
really  struck  a  blow  instead  of  being  content  to  show  their  teeth,  I 
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do  not  venture  to  say,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  somewhat  awk- 
ward situation  might  have  been  created.  If  any  European  powtM 
should  seriously  go  about  to  make  war,  just  or  otherwise,  on  one  ot 
the  states  of  Latin  America,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  long  befoi  t; 
the  United  States  would  ask  explanations.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  message  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Clev( 
land  that  brought  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  almost  tcj 
the  verge  of  war. 

What  Europe  thinks  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  be  told 
until  Europe  knows  what  Americans  think  of  it.  After  careful  in- 
vestigation I  reach  the  conclusion  that  as  three  schools  of  Monroeisi 
exist  in  the  United  States  the  foreigner  is  apt  to  become  somewhat 
confused  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  terms.  To 
the  first  school  belong  the  men  who  believe  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  their  country  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  purposely  be  left 
vague,  so  that,  as  Secretary  Hay  once  unofficially  and  somewhat 
jocularly  defined  it  to  me;  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  anything  that  the 
American  people  choose  to  make  of  it  of  any  particular  time  to  fit  an> 
particular  emergency."  President  Wilson  has  recently  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers  as  saying,  "  There  is  much  discussion,  but  no  doubt, 
as  to  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means."  And  Mr.  Taft,  with  equal 
brevity  and  no  less  lucidity,  wrote  not  long  ago,  "Any  question  de- 
pendent upon  or  involving  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  attitude 
of  the  United  States  concerning  American  questions  commonly  de- 
scribed as  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  Clearly  then  from  this  school 
we  shall  receive  no  precise  definition. 

To  the  second  school  belong  the  men  who  fear  there  is  something 
in  the  words  "Monroe  Doctrine"  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  Latin 
Americans,  and  therefore  they  would  abandon  the  name  while  re- 
taining the  principle.  They  tell  us  that  Latin  America  does  not 
desire  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  enforced 
through  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that,  instead  of  solidifying  the  rv- 
lations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  creates  friction.  But  while  the  colonization  of  Latin  America 
by  Europe  is  not  to  be  permitted  and  the  European  powers  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  take  means  to  secure  redress  in  case  of  wrong  doing, 
there  is  to  be  no  obligation  imposed  upon  the  United  States  to  act  for 
Europe  when  the  necessity  demands  it. 

To  the  third  school  belong  those  men  who  display  a  curious 
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nidity  about  a  great  nation  executing  itif  own  mandate.  The  Moo- 
rt  tell  UB  is  good,  but  when  anything  !•  to  be  dooa 

tii>  II,  the  United  States  must  ask  for  the  aakCaiiee 

some  of  the  Latin-American  powers. 
Many  well  meaning  but  I  fear  short-eigbted  penona  have  uried 

th  (Treat  penristeooe  and  more  or  len  vehemenoe  the  wUooi  of  the 
1  States  incorporating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  a  joint  stock 
cuiK  •  rii  and  inviting  some  of  the  states  of  Latin  America  to  acquire 
proprietiiry  rights  therein,  tinctured,  I  presume,  by  the  prevailing 
belief  that  a  monopoly  is  vicious,  but  by  some  magic  arrangement 
a  bad  trust  may  be  made  good,  and  if  there  are  Latin-American 
stockholders  the  curse  will  be  taken  off  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    It  is 

>t  for  a  foreigner  to  instruct  Americans,  but  whatever  affects  the 
L  nit<Hi  States  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  an  Englishman,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  grave  danger  you  will  run  if  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  transformed  from  a  purely  North  American 
polity  to  a  Pan-American  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  experience 
of  history,  and  history  is  valueless  unless  we  make  the  past  a  guide 
to  the  present.  History  shows  that  an  alliance  between  nationa  of 
different  blood  and  different  speech  and  different  traditions,  whose 
concepts  of  justice  and  society  are  not  the  same,  whose  civilisation  is 
not  the  same,  has  never  endured  and  eventually  is  certain  to  involve 
the  contracting  powers  in  grave  complications.  And  where  shall  this 
alliance  end?  Certain  Latin-American  states  are  now  mentioned  as 
eligible  to  admission  in  this  partnership.  How  long,  do  you  think, 
it  will  be  before  other  states  will  claim  the  same  right,  insisting  upon 

iiB  evidence  of  their  high  cultural  development  and  if  refused  will 
luiturally  be  bitterly  resentful,  as  it  would  be  public  advertisemeot 
that  they  are  inferior  and  not  worthy  to  rank  with  states  of  the  first 
order?  Instead  of  a  Pan-American  doctrine  bringing  peace  and  order 
to  I^tin  America  and  satisfying  Europe  it  would  throw  another  dis- 
cordant element  into  that  political  cauldron  and  change  the  whole 
status  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned. 

If  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  invite  Europe  to  challenge 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  it  cannot  adopt  an  easier  course  than  to  admit 
Latin  America  into  partnership,  for  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to 
ever>*  one  that  while  Europe  will  accept  a  doctrine  maintained  by  the 
Uniteii  States  it  will  pro|>orly  enough  resent  the  dictation  of 
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America.  I  do  not  say  that  Europe  considers  itself  ^' better^'  than 
I^iin  America  or  regards  Latin  America  as  inferior,  as  I  dislike  very 
much  the  assmnption  of  national  superiority  or  the  calm  condescen- 
sion of  foreigners.  We  need  not  go  deep  into  reasons,  for  certain 
thinci  are  so  well  understood  that  explanations  are  unnecessary. 
An  l«^gli«hmiin  will  go  into  an  American  court  of  law  and  have  no 
fear  that  his  nationality  will  prejudice  him.  An  American  feels  secure 
in  the  impartiality  of  British  justice.  An  Englishman  in  America 
has  no  dread  that  his  property  will  be  seized  because  his  sympathies 
were  with  one  political  party  or  he  hoped  for  the  success  of  a  rival 
political  leader.  An  American  may  live  in  England,  and  without 
risk  to  his  person  or  fortune  hold  in  contempt  monarchial  institutions. 
When  the  same  stability  and  the  same  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
exist  in  the  states  of  Latin  America  as  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  making 
the  states  of  Latin  America  the  mandatory  of  this  continent. 

A  further  objection  is  that  an  alliance  of  the  kind  suggested  is 
unworthy  of  a  nation  so  great  and  powerful  as  the  United  States;  it  is 
a  confession  of  weakness  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  make. 
If  the  United  States  is  not  strong  enough  and  courageous  enough — 
and  no  one  doubts  either  its  strength  or  its  courage — to  uphold  and 
enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it  ought  to  abandon  it  and  not  ask 
assistance  to  infuse  it  with  vitality. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  simply 
as  a  means  to  obtain  special  privileges  and  hamper  the  legitimate 
expansion  of  Europe  in  Latin  America,  Europe  will  always  resist  it 
and  be  irritated  and  it  will  be  the  cause  of  continuing  friction,  but  if, 
while  safeguarding  the  mterests  of  the  United  States,  it  is  also  to  be 
a  means  of  keeping  the  peace  and  inducing  Latin  America  to  observe 
its  obligations  it  will  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  It  would  promote  the  harmony  of  international  relations 
were  the  United  States  either  frankly  to  declare  what  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is,  so  that  ail  nations  might  no  longer  remain  in  doubt,  or 
with  equal  frankness  impress  upon  the  states  of  Latin  America  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  penalty  of  wrong  doing  by  shielding 
behind  the  nebulous  uncertainty  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


WHAT  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  THINK  OF  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE* 

By  Dr.  Hbrbbbt  Kjuui, 
Univenilj  of  Lei|>tig. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  present  a  picture  of  the  many  inter- 

oonfliots  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  prevented,  and 

'  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  portray  what  would  have  been  the 

j*rohabIe  condition  of  affairs  on  the  American  continent  had  the 

Monroe  Doctrine  never  been  promulgated.    But  it  is  impossible  for 

uy  human  brain  to  furnish  a  detailed  picture  of  this  imaginary  situ- 

'  ion.    To  do  so  would  require  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  seer. 

No  stretch  of  imagination  is  necessary,  however,  to  recognise 
<*arly  that  Central  and  South  America  without  this  great  prineipU  of 
olaHon  would  be  a  field  of  great  rivalry  for  colonisation;  a  rivalry 
hich,  on  account  of  the  higher  value  of  the  prizes  offered,  and  abo 
I  account  of  the  greater  power  of  resistance  of  the  American  States 
lii  question,  would  make  the  struggle  for  the  division  of  Africa  seem 
small  in  comparison,  and  cause  the  shedding  of  rivers  of  blood. 
This  side  of  th^  Monroe  Doctrine  is,  as  a  rule,  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood,  and  hence  not  appreciated,  by  the  public  opinion  of 
Ekin)po,  which  follows,  registers,  notes  and  criticizes  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  dogma  of  American  politics  is  applied. 

European  interest  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  at  least  in  the  three 
countries  chiefly  concerned,  viz.,  Germany,  England  and  France,  is 
uncommonly  great.  In  Europe  as  in  America  it  is  only  necessary  to 
connect  a  particular  incident  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  order  to 
aro  se  a  lively  public  interest.  Very  different,  however,  are  the  feel- 
infrs  which  this  word  arouses  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  United  States  one  always  finds  confirmed  the  words  of  one  of 
its  leading  statesmen,  who  once  wrote  me  that  "it  may,  indeed, 
almost  be  said  that  all  our  government  has  to  do  to  rally  the  people 
to  the  support  of  any  measure  ...  is  to  couple  it  with  the 
fevered  title  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

(  ompare  with  the  following  my  book,  entitled  The  Monroe  Doeirime  in  iU 
Hclation  to  American  Diplomacp  and  to  International  Law,  pubHsbsd  bj  J. 
Quttentag,  Berlin,  1013. 
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Ekiropean  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  generally  taking  a  critical 
attitude  towards  such  matters  as  are  coupled  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, oscillates  between  a  dignified  reserve  and  a  certain  distrust 
which  soon  develops  into  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  chau- 
vinistic press.  That  Europe  has  not  fully  appreciated  the  causes, 
aims  and  accomplishments  of  this  doctrine,  and  that  the  full  com- 
ion  of  its  character  and  its  tasks  only  slowly  and  hesitatingly 
its  way  in  the  public  opinion,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
Is  the  situation,  after  all,  very  different  in  the  United  States?  How 
many  are  there  in  that  country  who  really  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
purport  and  limitations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  based  on  an  inti- 
mate and  unprejudiced  knowledge?  How  often,  for  instance,  is  it 
associated  with  afifairs  with  which  it  has  no  connection  whatever? 
For  example,  what  relation  has  it  with  the  much  discussed  question 
of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls?  This  controversy  is  nothing  more  than 
a  dispute  about  the  interpretation  of  treaty  rights.  And  yet  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  incessantly  drawn  into  the  discussion.  Even 
such  a  man  as  Champ  Clark  declared  in  his  recent  speecli,  in  the 
House,  against  the  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal  act,  that  "repeal 
would  mean  practical  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.'* 

Although  some  German  papers  recently  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  journey  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the 
Kaiser's  brother,  to  South  America,  was  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaiser  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  he  was  thereby  show- 
ing that  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  by  it,  nevertheless  the  people 
of  Germany  treat  such  a  groundless  statement  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves. 

The  chief  difficulty  the  European  experiences  in  interpreting  the 
doctrine  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  unconsciously  judges  American  con- 
ditions and  affairs  by  European  standards.  It  would  require  a  con- 
scious effort  for  the  people  of  a  continent  whose  political  sense  and 
feeling  are  at  present  influenced  by  an  incessant  rivalry  for  colonial 
expansion,  to  conceive  that  a  state  may  have  any  other  political 
ideal;  that  its  ambition  may  not  necessarily  strive  for  increase  of 
power  by  colonial  acquisitions.' 

That  the  United  States,  until  now,  has  not  shared  such  ambi- 

•  Kot  to  be  confuBed  with  the  tendency  always  alive  in  the  United  States 
to  extend  the  existing  boundaries  at  the  cost  of  its  neighbors.  See  my  book, 
noted  above,  p.  330. 
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'  ''*  *he  hiftory  of  her  foreign  policy.  This  policgr 
lobroken  line  of  OTmnpl<»  to  MsUtn  sueh  a 
iitiun,  with  tho  aingia  exception  of  the  wave  of  imperialinn 
.i.i. .  u-d  toward  colonial  expansion  which  aroee  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  but  which  quickly  subeided.  It  is  impoeilble  to 
understand  American  foreign  policy,  and  with  it  the  Monroe  Doo- 
trin(\  without  thoroughly  considering  this  difference  between  the 
jH  htical  ideals  of  Europe  and  the  United  States— a  difference  which, 
at  present,  undoubtedly  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  feeling  in 

urope  towards  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  slowly  ehangfaig.  It  is 
true,  one  sometimes  reads,  even  now,  heated  arguments  against  this 
doctrine,  in  which,  unfortunately,  is  often  quoted  that  remark  made 
by  Hianiarck  when  he  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "an  international 
impertinence.''  But  such  arguments  seem  to  become  less  frequent, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  sensible  and  more  reasonable 
critics,  who  consider  the  merits  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of  the 

Monroe  Doctrine,  steadily  increases.  A  convincing  appeal  may  be 
iuade  to  the  teachings  of  history.  They  refute  the  hitherto  gener- 
ally aooepted  argument  raised  against  the  doctrine,  that  its  purpose 

as  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  monopoly  of  political  expansion 
oa  the  American  continent.  In  fact,  not  one  instance  can  be  proved 
in  which  the  United  States  has  added  territory  in  America  under 
the  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  What  she  has  done  again 
and  again,  acting  on  this  principle,  is  to  prevent  the  over-eea  expan* 
sion  of  any  non-American  state. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  Europe 
I  a  another  direction.  Formerly  discussion  was  chiefly  centered  on 
question  of  the  justification,  or  rather  the  lack  of  justification,  for 
the  existence  of  the  doctrine.  This  question  has  now  been  relegated 
to  the  background  by  two  others.  One  is  whether  the  United  States 
can  and  will  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  whether,  in  the  oourse 
of  time  this  principle  will  turn  against  the  country  which  formulated 
it  and  become  a  burden.  The  second  question  involves  the  duty  of 
the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  doctrine,  to  provide  for  peace 
and  order  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion for  non-American  interests.  Events  in  Mexico,  prior  to  the 
recent  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  ehiefly  the 

mrder  of  the  British  subject  Benton,  have  given  a  number  of 
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European  newspapers  the  opportunity  to  remind  the  United  States 
of  her  dttti3r — to  play  the  r61e  of  American  policeman — a  duty  which 
ex-Praeident  Roosevelt,  in  particular,  repeatedly  emphasized  as  a 
corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.*  When,  however,  the  United 
States  interfered  in  Mexico  most  of  those  newspapers  had,  unfortu- 
nately,  already  forgotten  their  former  admonition. 

It  is  clear  that  Europeans,  becoming  more  and  more  reconciled 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  accept  it  as  an  existing  fact  and  begin  to 
diaeusB  its  consequences. 

The  above  refers  only  to  the  old  style  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  tho 
doctrine  which  wants  to  prevent  the  increase  of  political  power  of 
non-American  States  in  America,  and  which  may  be  styled  the  politi- 
cal Monroe  Doctrine.  The  affair  takes  a  different  aspect  when  we 
consider  that  new  tendency  to  extend  the  doctrine  into  a  prevention 
or  limitation  of  the  purely  economic  activity  of  non-American  States, 
or  their  citizens,  in  America. 

But  one  cannot  say  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  actually 
developed  in  this  direction,  although  such  a  development  would 
not  be  inconsLstent  with  its  character.  Its  transformation  into  a 
"commercial  Monroe  Doctrine"  is  relatively  easy,  and  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  it  already  tends  toward  a  development  in  this 
direction.^  Recall  the  last  stage  of  the  Panama  Canal  affair,  and 
recall  more  especially  the  Magdalena  Bay  incident.^  It  is  clear  that 
such  a  claim  as  '^  America  for  the  Americans,  economically  as  well 
as  politically"  would  meet  with  an  opposition  and  attack  far  more 
violent  than  any  which  the  political  Monroe  Doctrine  has  ever 
aroused.  It  is  probable  that  these  attacks  would  come  not  only 
from  the  non-American  camp,  but  also  from  American  and  even 
from  the  United  States  itself. 

*  Compare  his  words  in  the  annual  message  of  December  6,  1904.  "The 
•dherenoe  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United 
StsiM,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrong-doing  or  impo- 
tsoca,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police  power." 

*  One  is  reminded  of  Jefferson,  who  wrote  to  Governor  Claiborne  on  October 
20,  1S06:  "We  shall  be  well  satisfied  to  see  Cuba  and  Mexico  remain  in  their 

It  dependence;  but  very  unwilling  to  see  them  in  that  of  either  France 
\,  politically  or  commercially.    We  consider  their  interests  and 
the  nme  and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude  all  European 
from  this  hemisphere."  (Moore's  Digest,  vi,  371). 

*  For  further  particulars  on  this  point  which  forbids  of  enlargement  here, 
see  my  book,  noted  above,  pp.  217-230. 
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It  18  (iifHcult  to  formulate  a  daoided  opinkm  a*  to  the  attitude  ol 
iiropean  diplomacy  toward  the  MomfXM  Dootrine.    Available  ma- 
rial,  neoMBar>'  for  that  purpose,  is  lacking.    One  fact,  however,  la 
cerUiin,  vii.,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  the  pieaent  time,  hat  not 
1  >ocn  exprettly  reoogniied  aa  a  rule  of  iniemaUonal  low  by  any  eoonlry. 
The  question  as  to  whether  it  has  been  intemationaUy  reeof- 
m  poliHoal  principle  of  the  United  States  is  of  no  great  im- 

pi>:  .....  .    Since  it  is,  in  fact,  a  political  principle  of  the  United 

8tat4^8  which  has  been  hd  practice  for  ahnost  a  oentury,  such  a  reoog- 

nition  would  he  only  the  acknowledgment  of  an  existing  fact,  and 

Hs  such  would  have  no  real  significance.    It  is  of  much  greater  im- 

rtance  to  note  that  the  other  states  evidently  reckon  with  the 

><*trine  as  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  last  instance  in  which  a  European  state  questioned  the 
ilidity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  controversy  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  as  to  the  boundary  between  Venezuela 
•md  British  Guiana,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Venesuelan  bound- 
y  dispute."  In  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  the  United  States 
won  its  most  brilliant  diplomatic  victory  for  the  doctrine.  The  vic- 
tor}' was  so  complete  that  the  affair  has  repeatedly  given  occasion 
for  the  assertion  that  England,  by  her  attitude,  actually  recognised 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  principle  of  international  law. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  there  has 
on  only  one  dubious  example  of  a  disregard  for  the  great  American 
ilt)ctrine — the  Magdalena  Bay  incident  with  Japan  in  1912.  E\'en 
here  the  Japanese  government  did  not  contend  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine could  not  hinder  the  acquisition  by  a  Japanese  syndicate  of  a 
concession  of  land  from  Mexico  in  lower  California,  to  which  the 
United  States  objected,  but  simply  denied  that  such  a  transaction 
was  bemg  carried  out. 

The  case  of  the  Venezuelan  debts  of  1901-1904  gave  the  German 
government  occasion  for  the  celebrated  declaration  ''that  under  no 
circumstances  do  we  consider  in  our  proceedings  the  acquisition  or 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territor}',"*  a  declaration 
which  some,  incorrectly,  have  construed  as  a  repognition  of  tl...  \ Ton- 
roe  Doctrine  by  that  government 

It  is  even  reported  that  during  the  recent  Mexican  troubl' 

*  Prememoria  of  the  Imperial  German  EJnbaas>'  at  Waahington,  December 
II.  1901.   (Moore's  DigtM,  vi,  588) 
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European  govcmmcntii  have  directly  applied  to  the  United  States  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  seeking  redress  for  the  injustice  which  their 
subjects  have  suffered  in  Mexico  (consider  in  this  connection  the 
Benton  case).  Should  these  reports  prove  true  it  would  be  such  a 
perfect  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine,  of  the  governments  concerned, 
that  the  jurist  would  have  to  consider  seriously  the  question:  Hav( 
not  these  powers  actually  conceded  such  a  position  to  the  United 
States  on  the  American  continent,  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  general 
observance  of  the  principle  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  proclaims? 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  and  most  important,  in  my  opinion, 
that  nations  should  make  every  effort  to  get  an  impartial  and  unprej- 
udiced knowledge  of  their  mutual  standpoints  and  respective  aims 
before  they  criticize  one  another's  actions. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

By  Charlea  M.  Pippbb, 
Waahiof  ton.  D.  C. 

When  we  began  to  diaeim  the  Monroe  Doctrine  I  was  reminded 
of  Uie  flefmition  which  a  famous  English  jurist  gave  of  metapbyiiei. 
^He  said,  * 'metaphysics  is  two  men  in  a  dark  room  hunting  for  a  blaek 
liat  which  is  not  there."  We  have  not  had  any  dark  room.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  light,  but  when  we  started  out  perhaps  a  good 
many  of  us  felt  we  were  hunting  for  a  black  hat  which  is  not  hare. 
But  whatever  the  Monroe  Doctrine  nuiy  be  I  think  before  we  are 
through  we  will  succeed  in  finding  it  out. 

I  have  noticed  the  general  trend  of  the  discussion  is  along  two 
lines:  First,  as  to  the  Latin-American  view;  and  second,  as  to,  not 
the  European  view,  because  Europe  never  has  views,  but  as  to  the 
European  attitude  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  confess  my- 
self  to  a  great  deal  of  enlightenment  on  both  points. 

The  general  tendency,  as  reflected  by  the  papers  of  Mr.  Barrett 
and  others,  is  not  to  agree  with  college  professors  in  other  cities  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  obsolete.  There  is  nothing  more  to  say 
there,  but  I  think  there  is  an  idea  that  in  some  way  it  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  what  Mr.  Barrett  called  the  doctrine  of  Pan-American 
eomity,  or  some  general  term  such  as  that.  We  all  appreciate  what 
Mr.  Barrett  has  done  towards  producing  Pan-American  comity,  but 
as  Mr.  Barrett  said,  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way.  Our  Latin- 
American  friends  hate  to  be  patronized.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  him 
and  to  ex-Minister  Sherrill  and  to  Professor  Rowe  and  others  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  the  last  few  years  in  educating  our  people 
about  Latin  America.  When  we  come  to  the  Latin-American 
It  is  set  forth  very  clearly,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Grahame's  paper, 
eially  in  reference  to  Argentina. 

The  common  notion  seems  to  be  that  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it 
superseded,  it  will  be  replaced  by  what  is  called  the  A  B  C  doctrine, 
an  alliance  of  certain  large  countries  in  South  America,  who,  in 
oo6peration  with  the  I'nited  States,  will  work  for  peace  there.  We 
all  want  peace  in  Latin  America  and  hope  it  may  be  gained  by  work* 

Itt 
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ing  together.  By  the  A  B  C  doctrine  is  meant  the  alliance  of  Argen- 
tina, Branl  and  ChUe.  This  has  one  drawback.  Other  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  are  veiy  jealous  of  their  territorial  integrity  and  of 
their  independence.  It  may  not  be  an  independence,  it  may  not  be 
a  sovereignty,  such  as  Mr.  Low's  country  after  a  thousand  years' 
practice  has  attained  through  self-government,  but  they  prize  it. 
There  is  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  which  I  regret  to  say  is  cul- 
tivated for  commercial  reasons  by  our  European  friends,  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  hear  frequently  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance 
advocated  m  South  America. 

Yet  the  South  American  countries,  with  a  few  exceptions  among 
those  bordering  the  Caribbean,  are  not  afraid  of  territorial  absorp- 
tion or  land  grabbing  by  the  United  States.  A  year  ago  a  young 
Argentbe  poet  was  in  the  United  States,  talking  against  what  he 
caUed  "Yankee  imperialism."  He  also  went  to  every  important 
Central  and  South  American  country  and  delivered  his  address  there. 
In  Bolivia  he  was  listened  to  very  respectfully  but  the  leading 
newspaper  of  La  Pas  stated  that  Bolivia  needed  not  to  guard 
against  Yankee  imperialism  but  against  the  imperialism  from  the 
south,  from  its  own  neighbors. 

I  have  a]wa3r8  got  along  very  well  with  my  Latin-American 
friends  by  talking  plainly.  We  should  be  sympathetic  with  them, 
as  the  saying  is,  but  we  must  look  at  South  America  as  a  whole. 
Knowing  the  conditions  there  we  note  the  constant  fear  in  some 
countries  of  absorption  by  their  neighbors.  When  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  Monroe  Doctrine  historically  and  view  our  diplomatic 
relations  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  files  of  the  state 
department,  we  find  numerous  instances  in  which  the  smaUer  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  have  appealed  to  the  United  States  against 
the  aggression  of  the  larger  ones  and  our  good  offices  have  always 
been  exercised,  and  exercised  successfully,  in  their  behalf.  But  a 
new  doctrine  of  comity  based  on  the  theory  that  the  United  States 
and  three  South  American  governments  could  regulate  the  rest  of 
this  hemisphere  would  cause  much  more  ill-feeling  than  now  exists. 
We  should  work  harmoniously,  should  work  with  these  stronger 
countries  of  South  America,  and  should  encourage  them  in  what  they 
are  doing  and  depend  on  them  to  extend  their  influence,  but  I  think 
we  can  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  be  superseded 
by  any  ABC  doctrine. 
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One  raaaon  for  this  growing  rwUvMMii  oonoerning  Ibe  Monroe 
Doctrine  Hi  South  Ameriean  oountriet  ie  perfaape  ibe  eelf-eooieioae- 
ae  of  thoee  oouniriet.    All  oountries  in  their  day  have 
'  ^'t-Hd.    We  had  it  some  yean  l>ack  when  we  boaeted 
nf  our  1  greatnees  aa  the  result  largely  of  a  material  growth. 

I  hod  it,  and  had  it  quite  recently,  on  account  of  her  growth. 
'i.iv  of  our  Latin-American  friends  who  are  growing  veiy  rapidly 
luive  got  the  same  feeling  now.  I  do  not  say  it  in  the  offeaiive  eeoie, 
but  it  is  an  enUiged  idea  ci  national  consciomMM.  It  is  a  proper 
conception  of  their  own  power  and  their  own  influence.  That  is 
one  reason  that  we  find  so  many  vigorous  objections  to  the  Monroe 
I  )octrine  now  coming  from  two  or  three  of  these  oountries,  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  go  to  too  great  a  length.  Most  of  you  have  received  a  cir- 
cular letter  sent  out  recently  by  Dr.  Zeballos,  who  was  formerly 
the  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs  in  Argentina,  and  who  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome  to  ex-President  Roosevelt  at  the  convocation  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  set  forth  what  he  ckumed  was 
the  Argentine  view,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Zeballoe-Roosevelt 
protocol,  and  predicted  it  would  supersede  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Now  eminent  as  any  individual  may  be,  eminent  even  as  Dr.  Zeballos 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are,  I  do  not  think  they  can  undertake  to  super- 
sede the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  a  protocol  between  themselves. 

In  connection  with  the  Argentina  view  just  one  more  thought 
comes  to  me.  The  vast  British  investments  there  undoubtedly  give 
Great  Britain  a  tremendous  influence,  but  she  is  not  going  to  war  on 
account  of  those  investments.  They  are  safe.  Yet  there  might 
be  another  cause.  Argentina  today  does  not  recognise  British  sov- 
ereignty anywhere  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  FalkUnd  IsUnds 
have  been  under  the  British  flag  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but 
the  Argentine  Republic  does  not  recognise  that  there  is  such  a  govern- 
ment as  Great  Britain  there.  Now  we  can  conceive  that  RngliMu^ 
for  some  purpose  or  other  might  insist  on  Argentina's  reoogniiiiic 
her  sovereignty  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  Suppose  she  should  send 
her  fleet  down  there.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  Argentina  would 
not  then  look  to  the  United  States,  would  not  invoke  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  some  form.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  wise  to  put  out  strained 
hypotheses,  but  sometimes  they  enable  us  to  understand  poasible 
situations. 

Another  reason  why  we  cannot  depend  too  much  upon  the  moil 
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powerful  Latin-AiiHrican  countries  to  render  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
unnecessary-  ami  I  say  it  with  great  respect  for  what  they  have 
done — 18  because  they  are  yet  in  the  process  of  evolution.  We  give 
them  credit  for  what  they  are  doing  for  republican  institutions 
but  we  cannot  affirm  that  all  of  them  have  passed  the  first  stages 
of  growth.  The  other  day  we  read  dispatches  saying  Brazil  is 
liable  to  have  a  serious  revolution  in  half  a  dozen  states.  These 
states  are  as  a  rope  of  sand  holding  tiie  nation  together.  Those 
of  us  who  know  how  little  power  the  general  government  possesses 
understand  that  Brazil  lias  yet  great  problems  before  her.  It  is 
not  improbable  tliat  in  working  out  these  problems  there  will  be 
periods  of  internal  disorder  and  unrest.  There  have  been  periods 
not  so  very  far  distant  when  Germany  was  threatening  to  send  a 
fleet  to  Brazil  and  she  was  most  offensive  in  her  attitude. 

Another  point  occurs  to  me.  It  is  no  longer  possible  that  internal 
conditions  will  prevail  in  the  United  States  such  that  a  European 
power  would  find  us  unable  to  enforce  our  construction  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  But  when  we  review  some  of  the  chapters  of  American 
history  during  the  Civil  War  when  we  had  our  hands  full  at  home, 
these  reveal  that  Europe  was  not  then  considerate.  That  was 
the  period  when  the  French  invaded  Mexico  to  set  Maximilian  on 
a  throne.  It  was  an  invasion.  It  was  the  period  when  Spain  was 
hoping  to  resume  authority  in  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  the  period 
when  the  French  government  under  Napoleon  the  Third  negotiated 
with  the  Ecuadorian  government  for  a  French  protectorate  over 
Ecuador.  We  have  more  than  gathered  strength  since  that  Civil 
War.  We  will  never  have  a  civil  war  again,  God  please,  but  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations  we  are  not  so  sure  that  war  never  will 
occur.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  between  now  and  let  us  say  2014,  we 
may  not  have  complications  with  some  foreign  nation,  and  are  we 
quite  sure  then  no  European  countries  would  take  advantage  of  that 
situation  to  establish  themselves  in  South  America?  We  have  no 
question  as  to  what  the  ultimate  result  would  be,  but  the  possibility 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  make  me  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  abolish 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

You  all  know  about  the  Galapagos  Islands  off  Ek;uador.  We 
do  not  need  to  lease  them  ourselves  since  the  Panama  Canal  is  built 
and  we  are  established  off  Panama  Bay.  We  do  not  need  them, 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  we  were  in  difficulties — I  will  not 
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iiHMiiioii  Ahia,  because  it  is  a  live  wire  like  Mesco— but  if  we 
in  (litiii  ulties,  I  will  say  with  Denmark,  some  Asiatic  power  or 
European  power  might  want  to  take  the  Galapagos  Islands.  I  have 
not  a  question  then  thai  the  American  people  would  say  it  was  a 
viohition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  thegr  woukl  also  define  the 
doctrine. 

I  have  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  European  attitude,  which 
I  have  formed  from  the  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  I»w.  I  haYo 
to  his  instructive  address  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  yti 
'after  all  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
anoe  in  Europe  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine — histoncai 
I  was  recently  in  South  America  where  our  English  friends  are  so 
^well  established  that  if  you  want  a  stenographer  you  have  to  go  to 
le  English  firm  for  some  young  Englishman  to  take  your  dicta- 
tion. I  had  occasion  to  write  a  good  deal  about  this  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, to  refer  to  it  in  dictating  letters,  and  my  friend's  fellow  country- 
wrote  it  "Munro  Doctrine."  Now  that  is  a  trifling  historiod 
[error,  but  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  after  all 
great  English  public  does  not  know  as  much  about  the  Monroe 
le  as  it  ought  to  know.  I  perceive  one  difficulty  in  the  attitude 
[of  Europe  toward  Latin  America.  The  repudiation  of  debts  in  the 
^tin-American  states  undoubtedly  has  been  a  shame,  a  disgrace 
them,  but  there  has  been  very  great  improvement  in  the  last  few 
My  recollection  is  that  the  last  Hague  Conference  found  a 
kula  on  that  subject  following  Dr.  Drago's  suggestions  first 
down  in  the  Argentine  note  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
Venesuela  blockade.  But  here  comes  a  question — ^the  European 
tude  is  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  go  in  and  by  force  col- 
[lect  a  just  debt.  That  is  it,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Low:  Yes. 

Mr.  Pepper:  Now  if  Europe  has  the  right  to  go  in  by  force  to 

Latin- American  country  and  collect  a  just  debt— and,  of  course, 

|io  the  creditor  a  debt  is  always  just — that  one  hundred  million  debt 

Honduras  to  those  EInglish  creditors  is  always  just — then  they 

kve  the  right  to  go  into  other  countries.    The  newspapers  reoen^y 

iblished  the  protest  of  the  British  bondholders  conmiittee  against 

states  of  the  United  States  which  were  charged  with  repudi* 

their  debts.    If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no  bar  to  Great  Britain's 

debts  in  Latin  America  by  force  what  is  the  position  with 
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regard  to  the  Lmted  btates?  If  she  has  the  right  to  enforce  debt 
oolleetion  in  Latin  America  by  gunboats  what  could  we  say,  what 
objection  could  we  make  if  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  North 
Carolina,  Florida  or  Georgia  and  asked  for  payment  of  debts  alleged 
to  have  been  repudiated  by  those  states? 

In  spite  of  the  scandals  of  the  past  in  the  repudiation  of  debts 
by  Latin-American  countries,  these  countries  have  made  very  great 
progress,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  matter  of  debt  collection  is  ever 
going  to  be  of  serious  consequence  in  connection  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  countries  will  pay  their  debts.  The  Argentine  Repub- 
lic after  fifty  years  paid  the  loan  obtained  from  its  English  creditors. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  proper.  It  is  indefinite 
perhaps,  but  it  is  to  the  American  people  after  all  a  live  doctrine. 
It  is  a  flexible  doctrine,  it  changes  and  is  affected  by  circumstances, 
as  we  have  recently  had  very  convincing  evidences,  but  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  held  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  more  than  a  formula. 
It  is  a  principle  for  our  safety.  It  represents  the  aspiration  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Latin  America. 

It  is  for  whatever  government  may  be  in  power,  for  whatever 
administration,  whatever  Congress  may  be  in  power,  to  interpret 
the  doctrine  in  the  light  of  developments,  in  the  light  of  circumstances; 
not  to  confuse  it,  as  with  Mexico,  with  anarchy  at  our  door,  but  to 
interpret  it  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  with  the  understand- 
ing, with  the  feeling,  that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  justice.  It  represents, 
as  Professor  Latan6  has  said,  a  cardinal  principle  of  American  diplo- 
macy that  is  vital  to  the  American  people,  and  without  injustice  to 
Europe,  without  injustice  to  any  Latin-American  country,  I  have  no 
question  that  fifty  years  from  now  we  will  still  be  discussing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  live  doctrine. 


THF  \TnvT?OE  DOCTRINE:  A  SOLUTION  OF  ITS  PROBLEM 

Bt  Phiup  M.  Broii'n, 
Former  United  SUtat  Ministor  to  Ilonduru. 

Since  I  do  not  wish  to  add  myself  to  the  category  of  "doctrtn- 
airee/'  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  respond  to  the  request  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  topic  under  dJacmsdon.  But  nevertheless  I  do  respond 
with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  for  this  reason:  It  was  my  duty  to 
serve  as  a  diplomatic  representative  in  Central  America  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  to  deal  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  practical  oper- 
ations in  peace  and  in  war.  I  have  also  witnessed  an  attempt  to  ex- 
periment with  the  principle  of  alliance  when  the  United  States  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  co6peration  of  Mexico  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Central  America. 

I  felt  my  responsibility  very  keenly  at  that  time,  and  I  feel  it 
equally  so  now  as  a  student  of  international  politics  residing  again  m 
this  country.  When  I  left  Honduras,  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I 
had  come  to  Honduras  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  I  left  as  the  representative  of  Honduras.  I  particularly  feel  that 
responsibility  of  representing  fairly  the  rights  of  those  countries  at  this 
time  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  grave  danger  from  their 
best  friend,  the  United  States.  Though  we  aim  to  be  of  disinterested 
service  to  them,  I  believe  that  their  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  are  in  a  soise  menaced  by  the  mistaken  policy  we  have 
adopted.  At  this  moment  in  the  little  country  of  Nicaragua,  a  weak 
government  is  being  maintained  in  power  by  a  force  of  American 
marines  stationed  at  Managua. 

The  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  extremely 
illuminating.  It  has  reminded  me,  however,  of  what  President  Taft 
once  said  to  the  newspaper  editors  gathered  at  a  banquet  in  New 
York:  ''Gentlemen,  the  truth  does  not  lie  in  you.  It  lies  between 
you."  With  two  distinguished  newspaper  men  addi^ssing  us,  wo 
have  this  epigram  most  felicitously  illustrated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  discussion  has  brought  out  clearl>'  the 
following  points.  First  of  all  it  is  evident  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  painfully  vague,  and,  as  remarked  l^  Mr.  Blaine  of  the  hiplesi 

no 
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Clajion-Bulwer  treaty,  "misunderetandingly  entered  into,  imperfectly 
comprehended,  contradictorily  interpreted,  and  mutually  vexatious." 

Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  there  exists  a  general  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  all  Latin  America  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  When  I  was  serving  in  Central  America,  I  used  to  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  people  of  those  countries 
exactly  what  we  did  mean.  At  that  time  it  was  my  boast  that, 
except  for  the  impropriety  of  disclosing  certain  facts  concerning 
different  personalities,  the  United  States  need  have  no  fear  of  reveal- 
ing all  its  diplomatic  correspondence.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
an.N-thing  selfish  in  our  policy  towards  these  countries.  I  believe  that 
it  has  always  been  our  earnest  desire  to  be  of  constructive  assistance. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  ''dollar  diplomacy"  has  caused  them 
genuine  alarm.  Recent  interpretations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
implying  the  right  of  veto  by  the  United  States  on  the  choice  of 
their  chief  executives,  and  indicating  also  a  right  of  control  over  the 
granting  of  foreign  concessions — all  matters  of  supreme  impor- 
tance— cannot  fail  to  convey  to  the  Latin-American  mind  a  sinister 
significance. 

Thirdly,  this  discussion  has  clearly  indicated  the  necessity  of 
insuring  the  adequate  protection  of  foreign  interests  in  certain  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  This  has  been  most  effectively  and 
brilliantly  brought  out  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Low. 

Fourthly,  this  discussion  has  revealed  that  reparation  for  wrongs 
and  damages  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  unjust  aggression  and  even 
the  loss  of  political  independence.  And  in  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Low  in  regard  to  the  block- 
ade of  Venezuela  in  1902.  It  is  possible  to  view  the  facts  in  a  some- 
what different  light  than  viewed  by  Mr.  Low.  As  a  student  of  inter- 
national affairs  who  has  carefully  gone  over  all  the  records  of  this  case, 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  occurred  in  that  famous  incident  was  some- 
what as  follows:  England,  Germany  and  Italy  had  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  Venezuela  to  meet  its  obligations.  (I  will  not  say  just 
obligations,  though  certainly  some  of  them  were  of  that  character.) 
They  had  been  uniformly  unsuccessful  and  felt  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  coercive  measures.  Force  was  employed,  and  Venezuela, 
yielding  under  tremendous  pressure — the  pressure  of  the  joint  fleet 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Low  as  more  or  less  innocuous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Venezuelans — ^was  obliged  to  sign  a  protocol  of  arbitra- 
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tion,  the  United  States  having  used  its  food  offioea  aa  a  frieodfy 
intermediary.  Under  that  protocol,  Voneiuela  waa  forced  to  arbitrate, 
not  the  question  whether  she  owed  the  auma  claimed — thia  she  had  to 
eoncede  in  principle  before  England,  Oennany  and  Italy  would  arbi- 
trate— but  the  question  as  to  whether  preference  in  payment  should 
be  given  to  those  creditors  who  resorted  to  the  use  of  foree,  over  thoae 
who  proceeded  by  peaceful  means.  The  consecration  of  this  victoos 
principle  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  hIiouM  be  deeply 
lamented  fay  all  who  believe  in  international  fair  phiy. 

Now  this  veiy  situation  in  VenesueU  to  which  Mr.  Low  referred 
seems  to  me  to  emphasise  eloquently  the  necessity  of  facing  squarely 
this  whole  question  as  to  the  meaning  and  vitality  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  adverse  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in 
recent  years,  the  suggestions  that  it  is  dead  and  useless,  all  tend  to 
mislead  people,  and  particularly  to  delude  Europe  into  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  will  never  again  intervene  to  defend  a  Latin- 
American  state  from  European  aggression.  This  becomes  therefore 
a  most  precarious  situation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  solemn 
duty  as  a  result  of  this  discussion  to  try  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  signifies  to  us. 

I  realise  that  this  task  is  difficult  but  I  would  ask  your  permission 
to  allow  me  to  indicate  briefly  what  would  seem  to  be  the  result, 
the  final  residuum  of  all  this  discussion,  the  working  h>7>otheBi8  on 
which  we  as  a  nation  may  proceed  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  this 
hemisphere. 

First  of  all,  we  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should 
be  clearly  defined ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must  be  defined  in  terms  that 
are  acceptable  to  all  Latin  America. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  peculiar 
possession  of  the  United  States,  as  purely  a  matter  of  state  policy.  To 
remove  it  out  of  the  realm  of  policy;  to  obviate  the  unpleasant  sug- 
gestion implied  in  the  term  doctrine;  to  avoid  also  the  dangsroiia 
complications  involved  in  the  idea  of  alliance;  I  venture  to  suggest 
this  possible  solution,  namely,  to  place  the  Monroe  Doctrine  within 
the  safe  sphere  of  absolute  law. 

In  spite  of  the  dicta  of  statesmen  and  international  bw  publieista 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  like  the  principle  of  the  balaooa 
of  power,  is  not  a  part  of  international  law,  it  is  not  difficult  ao  to 
define  it  as  to  make  it  a  fundamental  principle  (aa  Mr.  Pepper  hat 
very  aptly  called  it),  of  the  law  of  nations. 
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The  great  defect  of  intemational  law  today,  as  you  know,  is 
that  it  has  no  sanction;  no  guarantee  of  enforcement  other  than  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion.  That  is  the  main  thing  we  are  striving 
for:  as  effective  an  enforcement  of  intemational  law  as  wc  have  an 
effective  enforcement  of  municipal  law.  Now  if  we  will  reduce  the 
Monroe  I>octrine  down  to  the  simplest  terms;  if  we  will  strip  it  of  all 
the  vagaries  of  statesmen  and  commentators,  we  find  in  the  last  analy- 
ns  that  it  means  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  that  the  United 
States  finds  itself  pledged  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  every  nation 
to  independence,  sovereign  jurisdiction  and  equality.  These  are  the 
most  sacred,  basic  principles  of  intemational  law;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  securely  a  part  of  intemational  law  than  an  effective  sanction 
of  these  principles.  Such  a  sanction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which,  interpreted  in  this  light,  ceases  to  be  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  and  is  at  once  put  on  the  solid  basis  of  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  nation  are  fast  approaching  a  situation 
where  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  in  measured  but  forceful  lan- 
guage we  make  unmistakably  clear  to  Europe  and  to  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  vital  meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  Europe  lacks  any 
effective  sanction  to  international  law;  if  the  smaller  states  such  as 
the  Balkan  States  are  without  any  other  protection  than  that  of  their 
own  armies,  America  will  not  be  remiss  on  its  part.  Our  high  aim 
should  be,  at  least  on  this  western  hemisphere,  to  protect  the  smaller 
states  from  unjust  aggressions  by  the  great.  In  other  words,  we  should 
boldly  proclaim  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  the  great  basic  principle 
of  international  law,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  sovereignty,  independence  and  equality. 

But  in  the  working  out  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere,  it  is  not  enough  to  enunciate  principles.  We 
must  also  have  intemational  agreements  as  to  their  practical  operation 
especially  in  the  case  of  nations  seeking  redress  for  just  grievances. 
While  no  one  nation  should  constitute  itself  the  sole  judge  of  its  rights, 
no  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  permitted  to  escape  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  just  obligations.  The  determination  of  these  rights  and 
obligations  is  properly  a  function  of  law.  We  should,  for  example, 
have  an  agreement  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  if  not  of  the 
whole  worid,  as  to  the  precise  rights  of  intemational  creditors;  as  to 
the  circumstances  justifying  a  nation  to  go  into  bankruptcy;  as  to 
the  legal  methods  permissible  for  the  collection  of  debts;  as  to  the 
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-  and  even  war. 

I  IP  other  nations  of  the  world,  owing  to  political  problflni 
i.  are  unable  to  undertake  yet  thin  great  taak  of  erealing 
MUst  eventually  supplant  war,  we  in  this  hemisphere 
i„. .  ..  L  if  we  do  not  whole-heartedly  direct  our  energies  in  this 

direction.  We  have  not  only  the  inspiring  opportunity  but  we  have 
the  agencies  at  hand  in  the  Pan-American  Conferences  and  the  Pan- 
Amerioan  Union  so  ably  directed  by  the  Honorable  John  Barrett. 
Already  important  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  sense.  Jurists  of 
note  from  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  are 
now  at  work  on  the  drafting  of  laws  on  the  subjects  already  indicated; 
laws  which  should  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  which  should  prove  as 
aooeptable  to  Europe  as  to  ourselves,  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
weak  as  well  as  of  the  strong. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  thus  effectively  take  this  whole 
question  out  of  the  realm  of  discussion  of  policy  and  of  alliance,  and 
place  it  firmly  on  the  basis  of  international  law,  all  Latin  America 
will  join  with  us  with  absolute  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  in  the  mu- 
tual defence  of  this  great  principle.  In  this  way,  without  uncer- 
tainty or  distrust,  we  can  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  apart 
I  from  the  maelstrom  of  European  politics  in  order  to  solve,  if  we  can, 
great  problems  standing  in  the  way  of  universal  peace.  In  this 
we  can  leave  Europe  in  no  unfortunate  uncertainty  as  to  the 
JTital  significance  of  the  great  principle  that  underlies  the  famous 
declaration  of  President  Monroe  nearly  a  century  ago. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 

By  J.  J.  Slechta,  M.A., 
Fonnerly  of  the  United  States  Consular  Service. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  varied  phases  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  originally  enunciated 
and  subsequently  developed  into  a  permanent  feature  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  students  of  the  subject  that 
the  predominant  motive  actuating  President  Monroe  and  contem- 
porary statesmen  in  promulgating  this  doctrine  was  one  of  selfish- 
new— if  anxiety  for  self-preservation  may  be  called  selfish. 

The  dangers  which  the  United  States  sought  to  avert  by  this 
means  were  two-fold:  First,  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  the  west- 
era  hemisphere  by  European  powers  and  the  consequent  peril  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  western  world;  and  second, 
the  overthrow  of  newly  established  republics  in  South  America  and 
the  resulting  loss  of  prestige  to  democratic  forms  of  government, 
of  which  this  country  was  the  champion  and  which  were  on  trial 
before  the  world  at  large.  Naturally  enough,  altruistic  motives 
were  even  at  that  time  suggested  as  explanatory  of  this  nation's 
newly  expounded  policy,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
question  convinces  that  any  such  motive  was  subordinate  to  the 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  our  own  democracy  would  suffer  from 
any  further  encroachment  of  Europe  on  this  hemisphere. 

The  thesis  which  the  writer  has  chosen  to  defend  may  be  stated 
at  the  outset  and  is  simply  this:  The  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be 
maintained  by  the  United  States  substantially  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  conceived  by  its  originators.  In  one  particular,  only,  should 
thb  be  qualified.  In  view  of  the  unquestioned  supremacy  now 
attained  by  this  country  and  the  impossibility  of  any  successful 
aggnsnion  by  any  foreign  power,  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
can  best  be  expressed  in  negative  rather  than  positive  terms. 

Instead  of  the  assertion  that  no  European  power  shall  be  per- 
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mitted  to  acquire  additumai  territory  in  thu  hwniyhew,  the  do^ 
trine  abould  embody  the  proposition  that  any  ■ggrnMion  on  tho 
part  of  a  Buro|)can  power,  which  may  be  deemed  danferoua  to 
the  tfupremaoy  of  the  United  States  in  this  hemimhere,  shall  meet 
with  the  forcible  opposition  of  this  country. 

If  it  is  sought  to  determine  what  advantages  might  reasonably 
be  e]q)ected  to  result  from  such  a  foreign  policy,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  changed  reUtionship  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  new  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  long  been 
evident  that  leading  powers  of  Latin  America  not  only  regard  them- 
selves as  independent  of  the  protection  of  this  country,  but  actually 
resent  any  attitude  of  protection  from  the  United  States.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  viewpoint  of  leading  South  American 
nations  have  no  doubt  that  possible  aggression  from  the  United  States 
is  really  very  much  more  feared  by  most  of  them  than  aggreesion 
from  any  European  power. 

Any  foreign  policy,  therefore,  which  contemplates  anything  in 
the  nature  of  gratuitous  protection  of  powers  which  want  nothing 
of  the  sort  from  us,  leaves  this  countr>'  in  a  wholly  anomalous  situ- 
ation. Another  objection  to  what  might  be  called  an  altruistic  for- 
eign policy  is  that,  whenever  this  country  finds  itself  obliged  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  one  of  its  neighbors  in  order  to  settle  a  claim 
or  controversy  of  its  own,  a  cry  of  woe  goes  up  from  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica, calling  attention  in  the  most  ironical  terms  to  the  supposedly 
protective  feature  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  is  what  happened 
in  the  Alsop  claim  settlement  with  Chili,  when  the  whole  Spanish- 
American  press  was  united  in  a  severe  denunciation  of  the  United 
States.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  if  the  United  States 
follows  the  interpretation  given  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  past 
sixty  years,  Latin  America  takes  our  protection  as  a  matter  of  course; 
expects  it,  in  fact,  when  it  is  needed,  and  disclaims  any  desire  for  it 
when  not  needed. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  originally  conceived,  would  leave  Latin 
America  free  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  as  it  very  much  wisbes 
to  do,  and  would  relieve  the  United  States  of  any  responsibility  in 
connection  therewith  except  in  so  far  as  its  own  destinies  might  be 
affected.  Then  if,  in  case  of  unjust  aggression  from  Europe,  a 
Latin- American  country  should  appeal  to  the  United  States  for  a»- 
sistance,  such  assistance  might  be  given  quite  apart  from  any  obli- 
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gation  arising  from  a  fixed  policy.  In  that  way  only  will  Latin 
America  reoogniie  this  country's  foreign  policy  as  genuinely  dis- 
interested. 

It  is  the  failure  of  American  foreign  policy  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  disinterested  statesmanship  is  not  accepted  at  its  face  value  in 
Latin  America  which  constitutes  its  greatest  weakness.  An  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  causes  for  this  consistent  failure  at  once  dis- 
doses  the  underlying  weakness  in  all  our  international  relations  with 
Latin  America.  Probably  John  Hay  was  the  only  secretary  of  state 
this  countr>'  has  ever  had  who  knew  how  to  handle  Latin-American 
questions  properly  because  he  was  great  enough  to  see  every  issue 
from  the  Latin-American  point  of  view.  This  great  asset  of  a  states- 
man can  come,  not  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  history,  but  from  an 
i^ipreciation  of  its  significance.  Only  an  administrative  authority 
totally  destitute  of  the  attributes  of  an  intelligent  statesman  would 
choose  to  disregard  the  certain  effect  of  a  nation's  antecedents  and 
of  the  character  of  its  people  upon  their  method  of  thought  in  shaping 
a  foreign  policy.  Few  and  far  between  have  been  the  American 
statesmen  who  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  ability  to  gain  from  an 
intelligent  retrospect  of  a  country's  antecedents  a  perspective  which 
should  enable  them  to  determine  a  foreign  policy  based  upon  strong 
future  probabilities  and  not  upon  utter  impossible  eventualities. 
ITie  holiest  and  best  of  intentions  are  trash  without  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  history  and  national  character. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  need  of  such  far- 
sightedness than  the  blundering  policy  of  this  country  in  the  Mexi- 
can situation.  We  deal  with  an  unfortunate  neighbor  whose  only 
political  heritage  has  been  that  of  centuries  of  oligarchy  and  autoc- 
racy. For  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  Mexican  people  have  had 
the  benefit  of  close  contact  with  a  free  p)eople,  governed  under  a 
democracy.  The  ignorance  of  the  masses  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
governing  classes  have  made  it  impossible  that  precept  alone  should 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  genuine  constitutional  government  in 
Mexico.  This  nation  cannot  reasonably  hope,  therefore,  to  create 
a  real  democracy  in  that  country  by  stipulating  some  condition  or 
change  in  a  contemporaneous  regime,  which  in  itself  is  the  product 
of  a  nation's  heritage. 

Another  distinct  advantage  to  be  gained  from  such  a  restriction 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  may  also  be 
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illustrated  by  reference  to  a  feature  of  the  current  Mexican  trouble. 
There  can  be  no  reaaonable  doubt  that  the  intereeU  of  peaeeln 
Mexico  could  have  been  eerved  bett  by  the  joint  interveotioii  of  Eu- 
ropean countrieii  and  the  United  States.  The  prencnt  inlerpraUUkm 
placed  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Ium  made  this  seem  inexpedleot 
There  has  been  much  niiscoooeption  on  this  pointy  indicated  by  the 
i^pparent  belief  that  such  a  oourse  involved  some  danfer  to  this 
country's  foreign  policy.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our 
statesmen  that  this  may  be  very  good  evidsnoe  that  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  with  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Citisens  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy 
have  interests  at  stake  in  Mexico  at  least  oommensurate  with  those 
of  American  citixens.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  soeh 
interests  were  acquired  quite  as  legitimately  as  were  ours.  Those 
oountries  should  share  with  the  United  States  the  reqxmsibility  oC 
securing  protection  for  such  interests.  A  joint  treaty  between  these 
six  countries  embodying  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  each  to  share 
financial  and  other  responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  refrain  from 
accepting  any  indemnity  in  territor>'  or  funds  in  any  eventuality 
would  cause  a  light  to  break  over  Mexico  such  as  can  be  supplied  in 
no  other  way.  This  countr>'  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  abso- 
lute good  faith  in  w-Wwh  European  powers  would  participate  in  such 
an  agreement 

The  present  policy  is  essentially  that  of  a  "dog  in  the  manger." 
We  cannot  settle  Mexico's  troubles  ourselves  and  we  foolishly  fear 
to  ask  those  equally  interested  in  peace  there  to  help  us  effectively, 
matters  not  what  solution  of  the  question  comes  from  the  present 
lent,  anarchy  and  chaos  must  return  to  Mexico  under  any 
s  to  be  determined  by  the  United  States  alone,  short  of 
absolute  conquest.  The  elimination  of  any  one  political  deq>ot 
is  temporixation,  which  can  bring  Mexico  not  one  step  nearer  civili- 
sation, since  it  removes  an  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  that  countr>''s 
misfortune.  The  result,  on  the  other  hand,  of  European  repiesenta- 
tion,  jointly  undertaken  with  the  United  States,  would  be  so  to  over- 
whelm public  opinion  in  Mexico  as  to  force  the  few  disinterested 
leaders  to  the  fore  and  so  bring  about  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  m  Mexico.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  intervention  would 
take  the  form  of  an  international  police  for  Mexico,  to  enforce  the 
proper  observance  of  constitutional  provisions  for  free  govenmient. 
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But  whatever  might  be  the  form  of  actual  intervention,  there  can  hv 
no  doubt  that  only  in  the  hands  of  powerful  European  nations  acting 
in  concert  with  the  United  States  can  intervention  become  a  wholly 
eflfective  instrument,  without  involving  loss  of  life  or  property  to 
any  conaklerable  extent. 

The  United  States  has  constantly  faced  the  danger  of  serious 
international  complications  arising  from  the  implied  obligation  which 
exists  under  the  present  form  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  do  not 
concede  to  European  powers  the  right  to  protect  their  nationals  in 
Latin  America,  because  such  a  course  might  endanger  the  continued 
application  of  more  or  less  vague  principles  of  that  doctrine.  Wo 
must,  therefore,  assume  the  responsibility  of  affording  protection 
not  only  to  our  own  nationals  and  to  their  property,  but  to  the  nation- 
als of  all  European  countries.  The  farcical  manner  in  which  even 
American  citizens  have  been  given  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  Mexico  indicates  in  a 
measure  how  absurd  it  is  for  this  country  to  continue  the  voluntary 
assumption  of  this  wholly  unnecessary  and  dangerous  burden.  Far 
more  critical  situations  may  at  any  time  result  from  such  an  as- 
sumption than  could  conceivably  arise  from  an  abandonment  of  this 
pernicious  feature  of  our  foreign  policy. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  policy  followed  by 
the  United  States  in  its  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Span- 
ish-American countries  has  served  rather  to  estrange  our  neighbors 
than  to  make  them  our  friends.  In  some  countries  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  there  is  a  sentiment  approving  a  kind  of  passive* 
American  paternalism,  but  only  because  the  South  American  hegem- 
ony is  feared  more  than  aggression  from  the  United  States.  This 
hegemony  is  a  phase  of  international  relations  which  has  as  yet  been 
completely  disregarded  in  this  country's  foreign  policy.  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  wish  above  everything  else  to  eliminate  the 
United  States  as  a  factor  in  South  American  international  affairs. 
Brazil,  for  her  own  protection  and  more  or  less  against  her  policy, 
b  forced  to  participate  in  a  sort  of  gentleman's  agreement,  which 
has  become,  in  fact,  the  ABC  hegemony  of  South  America. 

Argentina  and  Chili  are  both  most  vociferous  in  their  objection 
to  any  form  of  Pan-American  political  union,  believing  that  thi 
domination,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  the  United  Stat 
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Tb^  fear  nouang  iruin  ICurope,  so  if  undiHurbed  by  Uie  Umted 
BiAtm,  they  ( ould  quickly  doiniiuite  the  wwi  eoMt  eountriet. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  ehould  not  interfere  with  such  ambitlooe, 
any  more  than  it  should  prevent  this  country  from  settling  with 
quick  despatch  any  trouble  it  may  have  in  South  America.  Should 
such  a  policy  of  Unsia  /aire  result  in  attempts  of  a  stronger  country 
to  oppress  the  people  of  weaker  nations,  there  could  be  no  powibia 
objection  to  the  same  kind  of  intervention  which  is  proposed  above 
as  the  proper  solution  of  Mexican  troubles. 

The  great  nations  of  the  world,  with  their  advancsmeni  m 
civilisation,  their  high  standards  of  education  and  of  what  eoDtti- 
tutes  free  government,  owe  much  to  the  weaker  nations  of  the  west- 
em  hemisphere.  Their  nationals  have  invested  ci^ital  there  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  thenr  respective  nations.  Industrial  and 
commercial  conquest  has  taken  the  place  of  conquest  of  territory. 
The  least  that  these  nations  can  do  in  return  is  to  luiite  in  an  effort 
to  guarantee  to  the  people  of  less  advanced  nations  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  in  peace  their  own  problems  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  governments,  liberal  in  fact,  and  not  liberal  merely  on  paper. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  originally  conceived,  although  wdBdk 
in  its  specific  intentions,  was  nevertheless  calculated  to  assure  the 
attainment  of  this  very  purpose.  Its  various  interpretatioiia  hacwe 
since  modified  it  so  radically  that  under  existing  circumataaceB  H' 
not  only  fails  to  do  what  is  expected  of  it,  but  it  serves  as  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  employment  of  other  means  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

(The  author  desires  to  state  that  this  paper  was  submitted  for  pubiica- 
Uon  May  14,  1914.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE* 

Bt  Prof.  Achillb  Loria, 
The  University  of  Turin,  Italy. 

[Translation] 

The  pressure  of  other  duties  together  with  the  short  time  within  which  it 
was  necessary  to  send  you  a  reply  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  respond 
to  your  invitation  as  fully  as  I  should  have  desired.  I  must,  therefore,  confine 
ni3rtelf  to  a  few  observations. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  possesses  a  significance  which 
is  exclusively  historical.  It  is  the  product  and  the  expression  of  that  period  in 
the  history  of  American  trade  in  which  even  those  portions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent which  had  acquired  political  independence  found  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion of  economic  dependence  with  reference  to  the  countries  of  Europe ;  a  condi- 
tion of  dependence  which  manifested  itself  in  a  vexatious  interference  on  the 
part  of  European  states  in  the  affairs  of  the  newly  born  republics.  Against 
this  form  of  interference  the  Monroe  Doctrine  represents  a  protest,  and 
within  these  limits  one  must  recognize  its  justification. 

Today,  however,  after  the  American  continent  has  been  emancipated  from 
every  trace  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  free  from  every  form 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  European  countries,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
hardly  more  than  a  diplomatic  pleonasm,  or  the  useless  repetition  of  a  truism. 
Furthermore,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  now  finds  itself  included  in  a  larger  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  a  state  does  not  possess  the  right  to  submit  its  affairs  to 
the  control  of  another  state,  a  doctrine  which  is  universally  recognized,  and 
which  is  applicable  to  American  as  well  as  to  European  affairs.  If  there  have 
been  some  violations  of  this  rule,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  violations  will 
•oon  disappear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  new  series  of  relations 
which  have  acquired  great  importance  in  our  times  may  be  the  cause  of  seriously 
undermining  the  principle  above  formulated.  I  refer  to  the  conditions  created  by 
international  credit.  The  states  which  owe  large  sums  to  foreigners  find  them- 
selves, whenever  the  payment  of  interest  on  such  bonded  debt  is  for  any  reason 
delayed,  exposed  to  the  intervention  of  the  creditor  states.  This  intervention 
usually  begins  by  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission,  but  often  ends  by 
actual  political  intervention.  If  the  republics  of  Central  America  persist  in 
the  policy  of  a  wasteful  use  of  their  natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 

*This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Academy. 
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tinue  increanng  their  foreign  inciebt^daaM,  it  ia  ailofDilier  liiMly  ihAt  tbdr 
political  JpdtpaadaBM  will  b«  Mrioaily  undermiiMd.  This  vm  eUarly  mm 
by  President  lUxieeirelt.  who  in  Mveml  of  hie  meMigee  eUlAd  thai  tht  Ualted 
Statae  would  atrenuoualy  oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Europeao  pOMt 
control  the  politieal  deatiaiaa  ol  Amorioaa  fUilit. 

If  the  Monroe  Doetriao  leads  to  these  eooseqiisBesB,  thera  is  oo  dovbl 

it  it  will  profoundly  modify  the  condittona  under  which  American  atates 

II  be  able  to  borrow  money  in  European  eountriee.    The  bankere  of  Europe 

II  not  be  willing  to  float  loans  for  American  statee  if  they  find  it  impoeaibis 

use  against  suoh  states  the  rseognissd  means  for  compelling  paymeot  of  pria- 

;  'sl  aad  iaterest,  or  if  they  do  agree  to  loaa  moaey  it  will  be  at  aa  sifissdJaglj 

high  rate  of  iaterest  aad  uader  moet  oaerous  conditions.    In  other  words,  for 

theee  eountriee  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  a  raisiag  of  the 

rate  of  interest  oa  their  loaas  aad  aa  iacroase  ia  othsr  fiaaaeial  charges. 

Ins  word,  under  modern  eoaditioas,  the  Monroe  Doetrine  b  but  a  part  of 
a  larger  principle  generally  recognised,  at  least  in  theory,  and  on  this  account 
it  has  ao  reason  for  independent  existence.  The  doetrine  posseeees  no  impor« 
taaos  except  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  ss  whea  aa  American  state 
contracts  a  large  indebtedness  in  European  eouatries  aad  fails  to  meet  its 
cial  obligations.  If,  however,  the  Monroe  Doetrine  is  to  be  applied  under 
eircumstaaces  the  debtor  states  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  through  the  raining 
of  the  rate  of  intereet  at  which  they  will  be  able  to  borrow.  In  other  words, 
the  Monroe  Doctriae  is  oaly  of  practical  value  for  thoee  states  that  are  williog 
to  bear  the  burdcna  which  \ia  application  involves. 

THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE* 

Bt  Pbof.  a.  Pillbt, 
The  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

[Trantlation] 

Id  asking  me  to  preeent  my  views  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Amerieaa 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  you  are  doing  me  an  uadesenrsd  honor, 
and  one  to  which  I  may  not  be  able  fully  to  respond. 

What  can  I  say  that  may  be  of  interest?  Many  jears  afo,  when  I  was  a 
much  younger  man  than  I  am  today,  I  was  inclined  to  eonsider  the  priaeipiss 
proelaimed  by  Presideot  Moaroe  ss  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  iade- 
peadeat  aations.  It  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  vast  cheeker-board  of  world 
politics  each  state  should  be  permitted  a  free  hand  ia  the  assertioa  of  its  rights, 
and  that  in  such  assertion  it  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  outaide  power. 
The  right  of  every  nation  freely  to  determine  the  conduct  of  ita  own  affaiis 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  corollary  to  national  indepeadeaoe  aad  eovereigaty. 
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Subsequent  experience  has  modified  my  views  on  this  point.  I  no  longer 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  independence  of  states  in  their  inter- 
national relations.  I  have,  furthermore,  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  abstract 
principles  of  international  law,  or,  to  express  myself  more  correctly,  I  believe 
that  if  international  law  is  to  preserve  its  influence,  it  must  be  exceedingly 
modest,  avoiding  the  formulation  of  principles  which  are  far  removed  from  fact, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  empirical  rather  than  dogmatic. 

These  changes  in  my  mental  attitude  have  led  me  to  discover  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  certain  merits  or  advantages  which  I  had  not  before  appreciated. 
America  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Europe.  The  interests  common 
to  both  continents  are  numerous  and  important,  and  it  is  also  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  distinct  danger  that  the  conflicts  between  the  two  conti- 
nents will  be  long  and  serious.  Any  practical  means  of  assuring  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  pending  questions  carries  with  it  its  own  justification. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  Monroe  Doctrine  deserves  approval.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  principle  that  makes  for  peace  and,  as  such,  it  may  occupy 
an  honorable  place  in  the  public  law  of  nations.  I  am  far  from  being  a  pacifist, 
I  am  even  inclined  to  consider  pacifism  as  one  of  the  vital  errors  of  our  times. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  a  strong  advocate  of  peace  and,  therefore,  ready  to  approve 
any  plan  which  will  avoid  the  curse  of  war. 

It  is  clear  that  the  right  which  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  United 
States  arrogates  to  itself  to  interpose  in  the  quarrels  between  European  and 
American  states  may,  if  discreetly  used,  be  the  means  of  avoiding  war,  at  least 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  its  origin 
in  a  declaration  sustaining  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  it  has  led  the 
United  States  to  assert  a  right  of  intervention  in  a  series  of  instances.  Never- 
theless, the  practice  of  intervention  to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  led  the 
United  States  may  serve  to  place  the  political  morality  of  the  less  advanced 
American  states  on  a  higher  plane,  and  at  the  same  time  awaken  in  them  an 
appreciation  of  international  responsibility.  This  result,  however,  can  only 
be  secured  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  honestly 
and  loyally  enforced,  not  in  a  spirit  of  imperialism  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  less 
powerful  American  states. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  makes  the  United  States  the  pro- 
tector, and  to  a  certain  extent  the  master  (we  must  not  fear  to  use  correct 
terms)  of  the  republics  of  North  and  Central  America.  This  situation  in- 
volves numerous  duties.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  United  States 
must  require  from  the  states  under  her  control  the  strict  observance  of  inter- 
national obligations.  The  pretention  of  President  Monroe  to  regard  as  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States  any  attempt  to  control  the  destinies  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  can  only  be  justified  if  the  United  States  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
guarantor  of  the  observance  of  international  obligations  by  the  states  of  North 
and  Central  America.  If  an  attack  on  the  independence  of  a  state  is  to  be  con- 
demned, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  an  attack  may  be  the  only  recourse 
of  a  state  whose  rights  have  been  trampled  upon. 


Thb  Moifsoi  DocTRnni  ISS 

Tba  United  8UU«  should  refrain  from  giving  th«  lupport  of  b«r  rteog* 
•ilioB  to  A  to-cAlled  AmorieAn  intomntional  l*w,  which  only  difftn  friMiIlM 
furopean  tystom  in  that  it  attempU  to  giv*  to  the  New  World  prirUefM  hef»> 
l«for«  unknown.  IntematiomU  law  ia  either  the  Uw  of  nil  nntlooe  or  it  le  ••• 
lirvly  non-«xiBtent. 

Kinally,  I  venture  to  hope  thet  the  policy  of  the  United  8Utee  will  be  •»• 
eeedingly  dieereet  with  referenee  to  everything  that  coneerae  the  Old  World. 
It  b  one  of  the  eompenentions  for  the  existence  and  recognition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  President  Monroe  understood  it  in  this  spirit,  but  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  undergone  many  changse  since  that  time,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  promisee  made  by  him  have  not  always  been  completely  fulfilled.  It 
may  happen  that  the  constant  interposition  of  the  United  States,  in  matters  so 
far  removed  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  United  Statee  will  be  interpreted  as  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  assert 
hMpBony  on  the  American  Continent.  When  applied  beyond  its  normal 
I^Hl  the  Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  be  sustained  except  by  the  superior 
^^Heal  power  of  the  United  States,  and  one  cannot  always  be  certain  of 
posseesing  such  superior  force.  It  is  far  better  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  maintain  itself  by  the  servicee  which  it  can  render  either  to  Europe  or 
to  America. 

It  was  my  intention  never  to  write  a  word  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 

Tonr  cordial  invitation  led  me  to  depart  from  this  determination.   If,  therefore, 

^  few  lines  seem  naive  or  inadequate  you  must  place  the  blame  on  yourself. 

^  <>ul(l  never  have  had  the  audacity  to  write  on  this  subject,  of  which  I  know 

seUttle. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TOWARD 
MEXICO* 

By  Willard  Saulsburt, 
United  States  Senator  from  Delaware. 

When  Dr.  Rowe,  the  president  of  this  Academy,  honored  me 
with  an  invitation  to  preside  at  this  session,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
say  that  an  acceptance  involved  no  obligation  to  make  an  address  or 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  at  this 
meeting.  I  can  assure  you  that  a  statement  of  that  kind,  coming 
with  such  an  invitation,  adds  greatly  to  one's  pleasure  in  acceptinJ.^ 
and  realizing  that  the  gentlemen  who  will  speak  to  you  all  know  so 
very  much  more  of  the  Mexican  situation,  its  problems  and  obliga- 
tions, than  I  do,  I  gladly  content  myself  with  the  briefest  reference  to 
what  we  all  know  officially  and  for  publication  on  that  grave  subject. 

Every  patriotic  American  recognizes  that  when  we  come  into 
the  field  of  foreign  politics  and  our  interests  become  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations  of  the  earth,  questions  of  politics  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  are  forgotten,  that  we  cease  to  be  democrats  and  repub- 
licans and  are  simply  Americans.  Partisanship  in  this  country,  we  all 
feel,  does  stop  and  should  stop  at  the  seashore. 

In  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  and  distracted  country  to  the  south 
of  us,  our  political  diflferenc  es  stop  at  the  Rio  Grande.  It  may  not  be 
improper  for  me  to  refer  briefly  to  our  official  attitude  toward  Mexico 
and  to  the  proclamations  of  President  Taft  and  President  Wilson 
defining  the  duties  of  our  own  citizens  toward  that  unhappy  republic. 
We  know  in  a  general  way  how  the  long  rule  of  President  Diaz  ended 
and  how  Madero  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  but  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  term  of  President 
Taft  and  while  Madero  was  in  power  in  Mexico,  Congress,  learning 
that  other  revolutions  were  preparing  in  that  country,  and  that  the 
ahipment  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  promoted  domestic  violen 
there,  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President,  finding  such 
conditions  to  exist,  to  proclaim  it  unlawful  to  export  arms  from  the 
United  States  to  that  country.    On  the  same  day  the  resolution  was 

*Remarka  as  presiding  oflBcer  of  the  session  of    the  Academy,  Friday 
traninc,  April  8,  1914. 
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paned  by  Congreii,  Praidfliit  Taft,  deciaring  that  oondiiiooi  of 

domestic  violence  were  being  promoted  by  the  use  of  anne  or  muni- 

y>nB  of  war  sent  from  the  United  States,  admonished  all  our  ctUsflM 

1 1  violating  the  provisions  of  that  reeolutioiL 

n  of  Madero  followed,  then  came  the  mesiigi  ol  IVssi- 

WiUon,  strongly  adverse  to  General  Huerta,  and  subsequently, 

!K>rden  continuing  with  no  prospect  of  an  early  settlement, 

nations  being  engaged  in  furnishing  both  sides  to  the  quarrel 

ith  means  of  warfare,  the  President  on  the  4  th  day  of  February  last, 

UndinK  Uiat  there  had  been  an  essential  change  in  the  oonditioos 

under  wliich  President  Taft's  proclamation  had  been  issued,  revoked 

0  same  and  placed  the  United  States  in  the  same  position  as  other 

powers  with  reference  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 

to  Mexico. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand  today,  and  the  President 
m  revoking  this  prior  proclamation,  dedared  that  there  was  at  the 
time  no  constitutional  government  in  Mexico  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  prior  order  under  the  changed  conditions  hindered  and  delayed 
''the  very  thing  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  now  insisting 
upon,  namely,  that  Mexico  shall  be  left  free  to  settle  her  own  affairs 
and  as  soon  as  possible  put  them  upon  a  constitutional  footing  by  her 
own  force  and  counsel. " 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  our  government  has  assumed  its  present  posi- 
tion with  the  expressed  desire  and  hope  that  our  neighbors,  embroiled 
il  war,  may  by  their  own  force  and  counsel  and  without  inter- 
o,  certainly  without  inter\'ention,  unless  our  own  interest  shall 
•'  endangered,  or  our  great  national  policy  threatened  by  an  un- 
iendly  act,  settle  as  best  they  may  their  internal  affairs,  prevenUng 
iir  people,  so  far  as  possible,  from  entangling  this  govemmoit  therein 
y  advising  them  to  remove  themselves  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  both  administrations,  that  of  Presi- 
ient  Taft  and  of  President  Wilson,  in  restraining  our  citizens  from 
taking  part  in  the  Mexican  conflict  and  preventing  the  lives  of  our 
own  people  from  being  endangered,  certainly  in  refraining  from  any 
active  intervention  in  that  country,  meets  the  approval  of  all  oar 
people.  The  horrors,  the  sufferings,  the  losses  of  war  are  too  great  to 
be  incurred  by  any  people,  if  avoidable  with  honor,  and  this  great 
American  nation  can  well  set  an  example  to  all  the  world  of  refraining 
to  the  last  possible  moment  from  <»ng*p"g  in  wars,  inTasions  and 
bloody  controversy. 


THE  POSTULATES  OF  THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

Bt  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D., 
ProfoMor  of  Oovemment,  Harvard  University. 

Three  yean  have  now  passed  since  the  common  people  of  the 
United  States  became  aware  that  a  volcanic  eruption  was  threatened 
on  the  southwest  border.  At  first  there  was  only  a  little  steam  in 
northern  Mexico,  a  gentle  earth  tremor,  which  slightly  jarred  the 
Dial  administration;  then  more  violent  shocks;  then  a  crash  and  an 
e9q)lotton  which  blew  the  whole  Diaz  government  into  Kingdom — 
Gone.  After  a  short  period  of  quietude  came  another  shower  of  hail- 
stones and  coals  of  fire,  and  the  Madero  government  went  up  in  smoke. 
Ever  since  that  time  red  hot  lava  has  been  pouring  out  from  the 
craters  of  Juares  and  Chihuahua;  and  the  whole  land  is  covered 
with  smoke  and  fury.  Such  a  calamity  falls  alike  on  the  evil  and  the 
good.  The  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  are  not  respected  by  these 
elemental  forces. 

Is  there  no  protection,  no  help,  no  aid?  On  the  slopes  of  Aetna 
the  peasants  build  enormous  stone  walls  to  deflect  the  lava  streams. 
Why  not  try  that  method  in  Mexico?  Of  what  use  are  such  vener- 
able institutions  as  the  administration  in  Washington,  the  state  de- 
partment, the  North  American  Review^  and  the  American  Academy 
of  PoUtical  and  Social  Science,  if  ashes  and  scoriae  devastate  our  mines 
and  fields  in  Mexico?  Do  something  I  Get  busy!  Notify  somebody! 
Stop  the  volcano  from  such  disgraceful  behavior!  Send  a  warship  to 
tell  it  to  be  good !  Pepper  it  with  machine  gims !  Let  loose  the  Texan 
Bangers!  Among  these  shouts  the  chorus  of  "Recognize  Huerta!" 
has  gradually  drowned  out  the  rest.  It  rises  like  the  war  cry  of  "  We 
want  Teddy/'  as  it  roars  through  a  Progressive  convention.  "Recog- 
nise Huertal''  "Recognize  Huertal"  Colonel  Harvey  waves  his 
arms  and  wiggle-waggles  his  shoulders  in  the  finest  cheer  master 
style  as  he  shouts:  "Now  fellows,  all  altogether,  one,  two,  three,  Rec- 
ognise Huertal    Recognize  Huerta!    Recognize  Huerta!    Tii  ger." 

No  one  can  deny  or  would  minimize  the  present  dreadful  state 
of  Mexico,  or  the  suffering  alike  of  native  Mexicans,  European  for- 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States.    The  trouble  is  that  revo- 
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'ion,  civil  war,  battle,  pUUfe,  detlnietion  and  murder,  are  not 

normal  in  Mexico,  but  appear  to  be  ordinary  conditions  of  that  un- 

Dpy  land,  for  whieh  no  known  romedy  baa  ever  been  found,  tbougb 

ave  sought  it  with  tears.    The  era  of  Meiiean  Revohitkm 

n  1  Aio  and  in  the  hundred  and  four  years  atnoe  that  time  the 

vn  no  more  than  forty  years  of  internal  peace;  while  not 

-five  dictators  have  galloped  aeroes  the  political  stage, 

<'  Ms  sword  and  crying  "Recognise  me!"  ashedis- 

Aiiiiurul  Chadwick  pointed  out  in  his  admurable  paper, 
...iidamcntal  trouble  in  all  the  Latin- American  countries,  and 
t  ticularly  in  Mexico,  seems  to  be  that  the  population  is  sub> 
!Iy  of  native  American  origin.    So  far  as  can  be  learned,  six 
, .  ..rs:it  millions  of  the  fifteen  million  Mexicans  are  unmixed  native 
Indians.   Six  or  seven  millions  are  of  mixed  race  and  not  more  than  one 
million  are  of  unmixed  European  race.     The  deduction  is  simple, 
namely,  that  Mexico  cannot  be  classed  among  nations  derived  from 
European  stock  and  infused  with  European  traditions.   The  presump- 
tion is  that  such  a  population  has  not  acquired  the  coolness  and 
political  reasonableness  which  are  the  basis  of  modern  civilised 
governments. 

The  common  people  of  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly  con- 
fused upon  this  issue  because  of  the  supposed  success  of  the  thirty- 
two  3rear8  of  the  dominion  of  Diaz,  from  1879  to  191 1.    He  succeeded 
b  deluding  his  own  people,  foreign  nations  and  even  himself  into 
the  belief  that  Mexico  had  become  so  tame  that  it  would  eat  out  of 
hb  hand.    Diaz  maintained  his  government  by  two  strokes  of  genius. 
iHp  first  was  the  enlistment  of  brigands  and  other  uneasy  persons 
^Kb  the  corps  of  **  Rurales,"  or  national  mounted  police.    The  second 
s  the  systematic  encouragement  of  railroads  which  could  carry  his 
ij  troops  to  scenes  of  revolt.    But  anybody  who  chooses  may  sat«fy 
^  f^imself  that  Diaz  for  years  remained  in  power  only  by  the  despot's 
orite  method  of  closing  the  mouths  of  those  who  criticise  the  gov- 
iment.    Important  men  were  banished  or  reduced  to  impotence; 
less  significant  went  to  prison;  and  a  good  many  literally  went 
the  wall.    Listen  to  the  comment  recently  quoted  with  approval 
the  Mexican  newspaper  El  Didamen,  **  Under  the  liberal  tyranny 
^.  Don  Porforio  Dias  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  ruling  class  of 
scarcely  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  increased  rapidly,  but  the 
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ami  mMi  of  the  oommunity  continued  to  live  in  the  same  abject 

BlIHfjr* 

The  world  heard  much  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  Diaz,  but 
whet  aie  the  cvidcncee?  What  did  he  do  to  relieve  his  countrymen 
from  the  dreadful  curee  of  peonage  which  has  practically  set  Mexico 
Tery  doee  to  slavery?  How  many  boys  and  girls  did  his  so-called 
system  of  popular  education  teach  to  read  and  write?  How  many 
eommunities  were  allowed  even  the  rudiments  of  self  government? 
What  efforts  did  he  make  to  break  up  the  crushing  system  of  immense 
IftiuWi  estates?  How  far  did  he  conserve  the  resources  of  his  country 
against  unfavorable  contracts  and  concessions?  What  is  the  size  of 
the  fortune  which  he  accumulated  as  a  reward  for  his  immense  dig- 
nitice  and  powers?  The  real  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  the  regime  of 
this  strong  man  is  that  though  he  had  behind  him  the  government, 
the  army,  the  sympathy  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  prestige  of  thirty- 
two  years  of  success,  his  empire  crumbled  beneath  him  at  last. 

The  American  public  does  not  deny  to  its  neighbors  the  sacred 
right  of  having  dictators  it  they  want  them ;  but  it  is  hard  to  convince 
the  people  of  this  country  that  dictators  self-appointed,  backed  up  by 
paid  armies,  and  dependent  for  support  upon  brute  force,  can  furnish 
a  really  good  government.  Diaz  has  the  same  justification  as  Hiero 
of  Syracuse,  or  Xerxes  of  Persia,  or  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia,  but 
no  such  despotism  can  ever  keep  alive  without  murder,  for  the  des- 
pot is  a  vampire  who  must  always  have  fresh  blood.  A  few  months  ago 
I  inquired  of  a  Bulgarian  gentleman,  who  as  a  boy  had  lived  under  the 
Turkish  dispensation,  what  was  his  complaint  against  the  Ottoman 
government.  "What  was  our  complaint?  That  they  crushed  us  to 
the  earth;  that  whenever  a  young  man  arose  who  might  conceivably 
become  the  leader  of  his  people,  that  young  man  was  rooted  out." 
Woe  to  the  country  in  which  the  ruler's  policy  is  that  of  the  East 
Indian  monarchs,  each  of  whom  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  began 
by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  younger  brothers! 

Believing  as  we  Americans  do,  that  the  only  justification  of  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  government  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  con- 
eemed,  many  of  the  common  people  have  an  inst  nctive  feeling  that 
General  Victoriano  Huerta,  the  present  self-styled  president  of  Mexico, 
would  not  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  be  likely  to  endure 
longer  than  the  one  year  to  three  years  which  has  been  the  term  of 
most  of  his  predeoessors. 
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Colonel  Harvey  drawi  a  beart-rending  picture  at  the  mental  auf- 

ferings  of  this  proviaional  oooatitutionaJ  Preaident:    "Branded — aa 

n  aooeeeory  to  aMaastnation,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  borrow 

aioney — cajoled,  tbreatened,  cut  off  from  aid  wbenever  poaible— 

remarkable  for  tba  oonaiatent  dignity,  courtesy  and  coorideratiott 

exhibited  by  the  old  Indian."    What  is  the  life  history  of  Victoriano 

Huerta?   Up  to  101 1  he  was  a  not  very  conspicuous  officer  in  the  anny 

of  Dias,  without  reputation  of  any  kind  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 

\vn  country.    We  first  heard  of  him  in  February,  1013,  in  the  cam- 

lign  northward  to  Juares  as  a  leader  of  an  army  of  President  Madero. 

hen  he  used  his  military  authority  to  depose,  imprison  and  supplant 

Preaident  Madero  who  had  given  him  his  dignity  and  opportunity. 

At  once  he  applied  for  diplomatic  recognition,  which  was  accorded 

by  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  next  mark  of  surpassing  greatness  was  the  murder  of  his  for- 
mer friend  and  principal.  The  tale  of  that  transaction  as  related  by 
this  powerful  chieftain,  is  that  he  sent  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  help- 
less captive  in  his  hands,  from  one  prison  to  another  at  night,  with 
an  escort  so  slender  that  when  the  cortege  was  attacked  it  was  unable 
to  protect  its  prisoner,  and  he  was  consequently  shot  by  his  friends. 
!  he  "strong  man"  takes  refuge  from  the  obvious  charge  of  murder, 
^>c'hind  the  plea  that  he  was  so  inept  an  administrator,  and  so  timor- 
ous a  conmiander,  that  he  could  not  secure  the  safety  of  a  state  pris- 
oner, nor  obedience  to  his  orders  by  his  most  trusted  troops,  within 
a  mile  of  his  own  palace. 

To  some  minds  the  proof  against  Huerta  is  incomplete;  and  the 
:  tie  to  the  presidency  rests  on  an  assumed  constitutional  basis.  The 
>  icts  seem  to  be  as  follows:  Huerta  arrested  Madero  and  the  vice- 
Ijresident  and  declared  their  offices  vacant.  Thereupon  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  constitutionally  became  president.  His  term  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  his  only  official  acts  were  to  appoint 
Huerta  to  a  cabinet  office  and  then  to  resign;  whereupon  Huerta,  as 
holder  of  the  highest  cabinet  office,  became  "provisional  president." 
A  few  days  after  Madero's  murder  he  styled  himself  "provisional  but 
constitutional  president." 

The  next  evidence  of  statesmanship  was  in  October,  1013,  when 
a  senator  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  who  unlike  Huerta,  had  gone 
through  the  form  of  an  election,  was  seised  by  the  orders  of  the  bead  of 
that  state,  who  was  so  powerful  that  he  was  afraid  his  government 
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would  be  overthrown  by  a  public  criticism  from  a  fellow  Mexican. 
Then  he  imprisoned  110  members  of  Congress  because  his  polic}  was 
•o  generally  approved  that  he  could  not  allow  a  single  man  to  stand 
up  in  his  plaoe  and  eKpreee  his  mind  in  opposition. 

Even  euch  nnftiiimirf  frequently  have  the  animal  attribute  of 
belligerency,  and  the  willingness  to  risk  their  lives  for  t 
of  their  rule;  Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  most  slippery  and  c< 
temptibleof  ail  Mexican  tyrants,  conmianded  two  armies  which  mc: 
uied  swords  with  the  American  forces.     But  where  has  General 
Hueria  been  during  the  fierce  campaigns  of  the  north?    Town  after 
town  under  his  protection  has  been  taken  by  forces  of  Mexicans 
which  wero  little  better  than  organized  brigands;  and  the  general  ani 
pfosidcint  has  remained  serenely  in  his  capital.    A  short  time  .1 
the  city  of  Torreon,  the  gateway  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  1 
teiged,  and  battered,  but  the  military  head  of  the  republic  has  n 
stirred  to  animate  his  own  troops,  or  to  share  their  danger.    Such 
amateurs  as  Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Bolivar, 
found  time  in  the  intervals  of  state-craft  to  lead  armies  to  victory. 
Somahow,  the  uninstructed  think  President  Huerta  is  a  roi  faineant, 
who  sends  others  to  fight  his  battles,  but  avoids  the  villainous  powder 


Every  such  dictator  in  the  experience  of  Mexico  has  had  to  suller 
from  dastardly  contra-dictators,  who  have  felt  that  their  superb  cour- 
age, popularity  and  patriotism  gave  them  the  same  right  as  the  head  of 
the  state  to  dispense  with  ordinary  humanity.  Among  the  rivals  to 
Huerta  the  most  notable  is  Carranza,  who  to  the  uninstructed  Amer- 
ican public  seems  to  be  a  badly  carved  figurehead,  animated  with  Hu 
ta's  desperate  determination  that  other  men  shall  fight  and  die  for 
him  at  a  distance.  Nevertheless  by  his  published  instructions  to 
Villa  to  murder  his  prisoners  he  has  put  himself  outside  the  pale  of  civi- 
liaed  men.  If  he  really  possesses  authority,  he  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  committing  the  conduct  of  his  campaigns  to  General  Villa, 
a  professional  brigand,  skilled  in  making  war  in  the  benign  fashion 
of  the  Tartar,  the  Kaffir,  and  the  Apache,  a  man  who  combines  the 
qualities  of  a  train  robber,  a  pickpocket  and  a  New  York  gunman. 

In  international  law,  in  ordinary  morals,  and  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God,  Villa's  habit  of  killing  non-combatants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  is  nothing  else  but  plain,  despicable  murder;  murder 
without  any  military  advantage;  murder  for  the  sake  of  killing.    One 
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of  him  rmtimkt  maAilmwrnK^^im  haa  hmtm  tn  ftwUrtlm  lu^w^HlIt  fff  tlTO  hup- 

dred  men  (who  had  thrown  down  their  armB)  on  the  plei^  that  ubIcm 
he  shot  them  they  would  form  up  again,  automatioaUsr  ann  them- 
sehrea,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  Villa'apleaisthatolthebuO-dof, 
that  he  must  eat  the  rabbit  beoauae  otherwiee  that  animal  will  bite 
hie  tail  off.  He  haa  aa  much  ca|Midty  for  civiliied  fovenunent  aa  a 
buUinaring.  The  plain  American  people  have  juet  the  tame  avenioo 
for  Villa  that  they  have  for  Huerta  or  for  any  other  man  who  eeiaca 
upon  power  in  order  that  he  may  benefit  himaelf  and  mnMrro  hk 


In  intcmational  law  it  is  a  safe  rule  that  every  government 
which  actually  represents  a  nation  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  to 
diplomatic  intercourse.  But  amid  the  dust  and  gore  of  Mexico  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  figure  which  seems  to  deserve  official  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  America.  I  freely  accept  the  principle 
that  the  personal  character  of  Huerta  or  of  Villa,  though  a  factor 
in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  Mexican  character  and  government,  is 
not  a  determining  reason  for  refusing  to  recognise  one  or  the  other.  So 
far  as  the  President  and  secretary  of  state  have  made  the  personal 
behavior  of  those  leaders  a  reason  for  refusing  to  have  relations  with 
them,  they  have  departed  from  the  precedents  of  American  diplomacy. 
Our  government  has  been  rather  under  than  over  solicitous  as  to  the 
private  character  of  the  heads  of  other  governments.  A  countr>' 
which  three  tunes  recognised  Santa  Anna,  and  which  recognised  the 
most  recent  dictator  of  Peru  by  return  mail,  has  no  right  to  be  finicky 
over  Huerta's  behavior.  But  behavior  is  a  different  thing  from  legal 
authority.  Colonel  Harvey  denounces  President  Wilson  for  not 
giving  a  full  opportunity ''to  the  only  government, however  dttcredtt- 
able,  that  does  exist,  and  the  only  really  strong  man,  however  dis- 
reputable, who  has  appeared.''  To  his  mind  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration is  as  if  "one  president  declares  war  upon  another  president." 
Against  this  dictum  I  confidently  protest.  The  rightful  policy  of  our 
government  is  negative  rather  than  positive.  The  probable  and 
sufficient  reason  for  not  recognising  Huerta  as  President  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  is  simply  that  he  has  never  given  evidence  that  he  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mexican  Republic,  or  indeed  that  he  is  the  ehoice  of  the 
Mexican  nation  for  any  office  or  dignity.  Who  was  it  that  declared 
him  to  be  "provisional  president''  February  19,  19137  General 
Victoriano  Huerta.    Who  proclaimed  him  to  be  "provisional  but 
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fUtutional  prandent"  February  27?  General  Victoriano  Huerta. 
How  did  the  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  constitutional  president? 
Through  the  aaBaaaination  of  President  Madero  and  Vice-President 
Suarat,  while  in  the  custody  of  men  acting  under  the  orders  of  General 
VIeloffiano  Huerta.  Who  profited  by  this  crime,  and  thereby  made 
hhneelf  at  beet  (or  at  worst)  an  accessory  after  the  fact?  Victoriano 
HuerU.  Who  hae  arrested  people  who  questioned  his  title,  im- 
prisoned, banished  or  executed,  right  and  left?  Victoriano  Huerta. 
Who  dissolved  the  coSrdinate  legislative  branch  of  the  Mexican 
government  and  sent  its  members  to  prison  on  the  tyrant's  usual 
charge  of  oonsi^racy?  Victoriano  Huerta.  By  whose  directions  have 
tastes  and  forced  loans  been  made?  That  of  Victoriano  Huerta.  If 
the  question  were  that  of  recognizing  a  newly  created  nation  of  Vic- 
loriuio  Huerta  by  its  sister  power  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  case  would  be  absolutely  complete;  every  person,  corporation, 
entity,  and  unit  of  government,  comprehended  within  the  broad  term 
Victoriano  Huerta,  is  unanimous  in  placing  the  entire  public  authority 
in  the  hands  of  Victoriano  Huerta. 

Nevertheiees,  the  only  question  of  international  law  and  practice 
which  the  department  of  state  has  been  called  upon  to  decide  is 
wliether  the  man  who  calls  himself  president  of  Mexico  is  either 
de  jure  or  de  facto  the  president  of  Mexico.  Geographically  he  is 
plainly  not  the  president  of  all  Mexico,  for  at  least  a  third  of  its  area 
is  outside  of  his  authority.  From  a  military  point  of  view  he  is  not 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  republic,  because  his  forces  have  been  de- 
feated by  rebel  armies  in  every  pitched  battle  for  many  months. 
Constitutionally  he  b  not  president  of  Mexico  for  he  is  not  flanked 
by  a  congress  choeen  in  an  open  election.  As  the  wielder  of  supreme 
authority  for  the  time  being  he  is  not  entitled  to  recognition,  because 
he  is  visibly  afraid  to  leave  his  capital  even  to  defend  his  government 
agsinst  armed  enemies. 

It  is  true  as  Colonel  Harvey  says  that  ''the  manner  in  which 
the  Mexicans  see  fit  to  change  their  rulers  is  none  of  our  business;" 
but  b  it  not  our  business  to  observe  whether  the  Mexicans  have 
changed  their  government?  Colonel  Harvey  feels  sure  that  if  Huerta 
had  been  recognised  he  would  have  brought  about  peace  by  this  time, 
because  he  b  the  strongest  man  in  sight.  And  Huerta  makes  the 
plea  that  all  he  needs  to  secure  hb  power  b  recognition  by  our  govern- 
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ment  What  better  proof  eoold  there  be  thAt  his  pofwer  b  feeble, 
unstable  and  temporary?  The  United  States  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  reoognised  by  our  neighbor  Spain  in  1781,  but  no  sueb  rsoog- 
nition  was  neoessaiy:  the  United  States  was  independent  simplj 
because  it  was  independent.  From  1821  to  1826  Mexico  lacked  the 
recognition  of  Great  Britain,  yet  eheerfully  maintained  independepee. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  seised  the  power  in  France  in  1851  be  was  not 
dependent  on  the  recognition  of  other  nations  but  on  the  acceptance 
of  his  rule  by  his  countrymen.  In  what  manner  has  the  United  States, 
as  Colonel  Harvey  asserts,  "deprived  Huerta  of  the  means  of  effective 
striving?  " 

Another  argument  for  recognition  for  Huerta  is  that  otherwiss 
our  government  must  recognize  the  Constitutionalists.  To  the  unin- 
structed  mind  this  point  of  view  recalls  the  colored  minister  s  appeal: 
"  Oh,  my  hearers,  do  you  realize  that  there  is  stretching  before  you  at 
this  moment  two  roads — one  of  those  roads  leads  to  eternal  damna- 
tion, and  the  other  to  everlasting  perdition — oh,  my  hearers,  which 
road  will  you  choose?"  The  common  people  look  upon  the  two 
political  organizations  which  are  wrestling  i^ith  each  other  in  Mexico 
as  about  equally  removed  from  the  third  and  narrow  way  which  leads 
neither  to  damnation  nor  perdition ;  and  some  Americans  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  taken  no 
responsibility  for  either  of  those  so-called  governments. 

The  moet  familiar  starting  point  for  the  Harvey  cheering  section 
with  its  ''Recognise  Huerta!"  is  that  he  is  the  strong  man,  who  only 
needs  recognition  by  the  United  States  to  bring  about  order  and  good 
government.  It  is  fair  to  ask  why  this  particular  strong  man  should 
succeed  where  failures  were  recorded  by  Iturbide,  Bustamente, 
Aristomente,  Santa  Anna,  Comonfort,  Miramon,  and  Madero.  The 
BerKner  TagMaU  which  ought  to  know  a  strong  man  when  it  sees 
him,  is  sure  that  Huerta  is  "  exactly  the  man  that  Mexioo  at  this  junc- 
ture needs. "  But  if  Mexico  needs  him,  what  prevents  Mexico  from 
having  him?  If  by  a  ''strong  man"  is  meant  only  one  who  can  by 
brute  force  compel  15,000,000  people  to  obey  him  against  their  will, 
then  the  man  for  President  of  Mexico  is  evidently  not  Huerta  but 
Hagenbeck,  the  lion-tamer,  with  his  whip  and  revolver  to  encourage 
his  loving  subjects.  The  mention  of  lions  suggests  WaDaoe  Irwin's 
conception  of  a  strong  character: 
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Adolpbui  I  am  hungrae, 

And  rather  faint  am  I, 
Pray  ba  to  good  as  give  to  me 

A  monal  of  your  pie. 

Tbe  Hon  ate  Adolphue'  pie 

With  aU  poUtenen  due, 
Than  paining  with  a  grateful  sigh 

He  ate  Adolphus  too. 

Than  rising  with  a  thoughtful  roar 

He  sauntered  down  the  plain, 
A  stronger,  better  lion  for 

Adolphus'  deed  humane. 

I  for  one,  protest  against  the  argument  that  it  is  the  moral  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  help  into  power  a  man  of  a  type  against 
whom  erery  man  would  take  up  arms,  if  he  were  an  American  and 
tried  to  make  himself  dictator  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
use  of  dubbing  as  "Constitutional/'  a  process  of  murder  and  seizing 
oo  offices  which  would  justify  revolution,  if  it;  were  tried  here?  Why 
eKCUse  and  extol  a  man  who,  if  he  tried  his  policy  within  tbe  bounds  of 
tlie  United  States,  would  be  stoned  out  of  civilized  society! 

Doubtless  many  people  are  led  to  believe  that  Huerta  is  the 
government  of  Mexico,  because  he  occupies  the  national  capital, 
gives  Ofders  to  an  army  and  is  supported  by  his  troops  so  long  as  he 
is  able  to  pay  the  price.  After  General  Miramon  in  1858  became 
"president  substitute"  and  was  recognized  by  most  of  the  European 
powers,  Secretary  Cass  instructed  Minister  McLean  that  possession 
of  the  Mexican  capital  was  not  an  essential  condition  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  government;  that  he  should  recognize  no  government  un- 
less it  was  "obeyed  over  a  large  majority  of  the  country,  and  the 
people,  and  was  likely  to  continue."  President  Buchanan  thought 
thai  since  Miramon  "was  himself  a  military  usurper,  having  expelled 
the  constitutional  president  from  oflSce,  it  would  have  been  a  lasting 
ifiignice  to  the  Mexican  people  had  they  tamely  submitted  to  the 
yoke." 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  constitutional  or  international  reason 
why  at  present  anybody  must  be  recognized  in  Mexico.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  world  if  earlier  administrations  had  been  less 
hasty  in  recognizing  dictators  whose  careers  were  destined  to  be  short. 
It  is  not  true,  even  though  the  London  Specialar  says  so,  that  ''the 
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alternAthrei  Are  to  reoogniie  wbatover  prerident  bat  at  the  mooieDt 
climbed  to  power  (or)  to  act  as  though  Mexico  were  no  loQier  aa 
iadependentoountry."  If  thare  are  now  two  ocganitatiopi  In  Nipxico, 
neither  of  which  can  show  any  proof  that  it  la  dedred  by  the  l^Iexican 
people,  the  obvioue  common  senae  course  would  seem  to  be  to  reeof- 
niae  neither  of  them.  Aa  Lincoln  said  in  his  famoiiaspeeeh  in  Chieafo 
about  slavery,  **l  protest  now  and  forever,  agahiat  that  counterfeit 
logic  which  presumes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for 
t  slave,  I  do  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  My  understanding  ia 
r  hat  I  need  not  have  her  for  either;  but,  as  God  made  ua  separate,  we 
an  leave  one  another  alone,  and  do  to  one  another  much  good 
thereby." 

Is  there  a  Mexican  people?    Is  there  a  popuUr  will?    Is  there 
my  known  means  of  determining  that  will?    That  is  of  course  the 
idical  issue  for  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    Inasmuch  aa  stnoe  1821 
here  have  been  over  twenty  military  despots,  and  only  two  eleetiona 
t  which  there  was  an  open  and  unstressed  opportunity  for  the  Mexi- 
ins  to  vote  for  a  president,  the  prospect  of  a  genuinely  popular  gov- 
mment  is  discouraging.    Apparently  most  of  the  Mexican  people 
would  accept  any  just  and  moderate  government  which  was  once 
firmly  seated;  but  with  the  single  exception  of  Diaz,  the  "strong 
men"  have  never  furnished  anything  approaching  a  just  and  moder- 
ate government, — certainly  not  Huerta.    The  Mexican  tyrant  loves 
the  trappings  of  tyranny.    Our  American  despots  are  satisfied  with 
the  actual  control  of  conventions,  legislatures,  governors  and  parties; 
lit  the  Mexican  wants  all  that,  and  in  addition,  a  cocked  hat,  sabre, 
presidential  palace,  and  bullet-proof  automobile.    We  are  not  too 
far  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  Mexican  life;  bandits  have  recently 
attacked  railroad  trains  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois;  and  a  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  of  a  southwestern  state  aeema  to  rest  his 
claims  on  the  fact  that  he  served  a  term  in  prison  for  being  captain  of 
rigands;  the  beginning  of  ci\il  war  may  be  seen  in  Colorado.    But 
the  American  people  have  the  habit  of  accepting  a  defeat  in  a  political 
election,  cordially  recognizing  the  candidates  elected  by  the  other 
irty,  and  then  organising  to  beat  them  at  the  next  electioiL    Sueli 
patience  and  forb^utmoe  seem  lacking  in  the  Mexican  charaeler; 
with  them  it  is  rule  or  ruin.    So  long  as  recognition  waits  upon  the 
xistence  of  a  stable  government,  it  may  have  long  to  wait 
There  is  a  positive  and  pressing  need  for  official 
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with  some  authority  in  Mexico  i:>ecau8e  the  property  and  lives  of 
forelgiien,  including  many  American  citizens,  arc  in  daily  danger. 
Some  of  that  property  arises  from  questionable  dealings  \\ith  defunct 
Rovemments,  much  of  it  is  fairly  and  honestly  won  against  great 
difficultise.  Most  of  the  Americans  who  have  established  themselves 
in  Mexico  did  so  under  a  government  which  seemed  likely  to  retain 
its  auUiority  and  keep  the  peace.  Our  government  owes  to  those 
people  moral  support  at  all  times,  and  protection  in  case  of  need.  Of 
oourse  that  protection  can  be  offered  without  recognition  of  this  or 
that  Mexican  government;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  constitutional 
praldent  who  cannot  defend  the  lives  and  property  of  his  own  ad- 
herents in  the  north,  could  by  recognition  become  suddenly  powerful 
enough  to  defend  Americans  in  the  south.  The  main  difficulty  is 
not  recognition,  nor  even  the  weakness  of  Mexican  government,  but 
in  an  instability  of  Mexican  character,  which  seems  to  make  good 
government  impoesible.  We  have  been  misled  by  the  exceptional 
endurance  of  the  Diaz  regime.  Leaving  that  one  administration  out 
of  account,  no  government  in  Mexico  has  ever  been  much  aided  by 
American  recognition,  or  much  marred  by  the  lack  of  it. 

Then  what  is  to  be  done?  How  is  the  United  States  to  protect 
its  nationals,  or  to  make  effective  those  claims  for  millions  of  dollars 
which  will  soon  come  pouring  in,  and  which  in  the  last  resort  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  Mexican  taxpayer?  Failing  recognition,  interven- 
tion has  been  demanded.  If  by  intervention  is  meant  the  military' 
occupation  of  Mexico  with  a  view  to  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
and  then  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  there  have  been  some  experiences 
that  seem  like  precedents.  Buchanan  vainly  sought  from  Congress 
in  1859  authority  to  send  an  army  into  Mexico,  to  break  up  the 
Miramon  government,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  the  Juarez  gov- 
ernment. Even  when  the  French  were  in  Mexico,  no  American 
troops  ever  croesed  the  border. 

It  seems  tolerably  clear  that  any  American  expedition  would 
forthwith  bring  about  some  approach  to  a  real  national  government 
by  making  every  decent  Mexican  ready  to  meet  the  Americans,  as 
Tom  Corwin  put  it  in  1846,  "to  welcome  them  with  bloody  hands  to 
hoqiitable  graves. "  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Mexicans,  who 
have  never  learned  how  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  country,  or 
to  give  it  dignity  among  nations,  have  an  inveterate  love  of  their 
own  land,  a  furious  hatred  of  those  who  attempt  to  diminish  their 
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territory,  and  a  willingnaw  to  die  in  it*  defence,  which  among 
highly  organiied  nations  might  be  called  patriotim. 

Allowing  that  untervention  should  begin,  when  and  how  is  it  to 
end?  That  is  a  question  of  more  significance  to  us  than  to  the  Meid- 
cans.  Excellent  military  authorities  think  that  a  force  ni  TOOfiOO 
men  would  not  be  too  large  for  the  purpose,  which  would  be  by  far 
the  Urgest  army  ever  moved  from  one  country  to  another  in  America. 
And  when  would  that  country  be  ready  to  take  care  of  itself  again? 
Sixteen  years  we  have  been  civilizing  the  Filipinos  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  unanimous  only  on  one  thing,  namely,  that  they  want 
us  to  leave.  Nothing  less  than  a  similar  experience  of  education  in 
language,  science,  and  self-government  would  much  affect  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Mexican  people. 

Supposing  that  our  physical  means  are  sufficient  for  the  task  ol 
hoKling  down  Mexico,  have  we  not  sufficient  race  and  color  questkMM 
already?  Are  we  so  far  advanced  in  the  amalgamation  of  European 
races,  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  Mexicans  are  in  culture  and  stand- 
ards, that  we  can  undertake  a  similar  task  at  long  range  upon  an 
unwilling  people?  Is  Cuba  so  certain  to  remain  a  dependency  faistead 
of  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  that  we  can  under- 
take a  problem  many  times  more  difficult?  Have  we  been  so  success 
ful  in  the  fair  treatment  and  civilization  of  our  own  300,000  Indians 
that  we  wish  to  be  responsible  for  14,000,000  more?  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  so  firmly  established  on 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  that  we  can  now  tranrfer  our 
energies  to  the  uplift  of  Tampico  and  Masatlan,  and  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico? Von  Moltke  used  to  say  that  he  had  worked  out  three  different 
detailed  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  a  German  anny,  but  he 
never  could  contrive  a  plan  for  getting  the  army  back  again.  A 
stroke  of  the  pen  can  send  an  army  into  Mexico!  How  many  stiokes 
nf  thft  sword  will  be  needed  to  keep  it  there? 


ERRORS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  MEXICO  AND  EVENTS 
THAT  HAVE  OCCURRED  THERE 

Bt  Henry  Lane  Wilson, 
Former  AmbMsador  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 

/.  The  Character  of  the  Government  of  General  Diaz 

Dial  was  not  a  tyrant,  but  a  benevolent  autocrat  who  understood 
the  Mexican  people  and  knew  them  to  be  unfitted  for  self-govern- 
ment. Though  not  elected  by  constitutional  methods,  he  governed 
aooording  to  law.  He  ruled  Mexico  for  thirty  years  with  a  hand  of 
iron,  but  poesessed  withal  undeviating  personal  honesty,  loyalty 
to  obligations  and  a  profound  patriotism,  together  with  a  lofty  con- 
ception, as  to  Mexico's  needs  and  future.  His  foreign  policy  was 
clear  and  fixed  from  the  first  days  of  his  power.  It  consisted,  among 
other  things,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  friendliest  relations  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States  coupled  with  the  invitation  to 
American  capital  and  American  energy  to  go  thither  and  develop  the 
marvellous  resources  of  the  country,  affording  them  generous  profits 
but  reining  in  return  much  greater  ones  for  Mexico. 

He  had  two  great  domestic  policies:  First,  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  country';  second,  the  quickening  of 
the  moral  life  of  the  nation.  The  first  of  these  policies  he  accomplished 
with  a  high  measure  of  success.  The  second  he  would  have  ac- 
complished but  for  the  undermining  influences  of  advancing  years 
and  the  realization  that  the  task  was  beyond  his  endurance  and  power. 
If  Dias  had  carried  the  torch  of  enlightenment  into  the  dark  places 
of  Mexico,  the  history  of  the  last  three  years  might  have  been  differ- 
ently written.  He  covered  Mexico  with  a  network  of  railways;  he 
developed  her  resources  by  concessions  and  by  encouragement  to 
foieign  capital;  he  fostered  her  manufacturing,  mining,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  interests;  built  hospitals  and  innumerable  public 
institutions;  established  her  credit  at  home  and  abroad;  and,  with 
his  army  and  rural  police,  made  life  as  safe  on  a  Mexican  highway  as 
on  one  of  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
He  did  more  than  this.    With  the  materials  which  he  had  at  hand  he 
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tried  to  establish  justice, and  no  man  whooould  prosciut  to  him  aa  hott- 
est cause  ever  suffered  through  a  misearriate  of  justice;  and  no  maa 
who  observed  the  law  and  kept  the  peace  needed  to  fear  his  avenginf 
hand.  The  legend,  however,  existed  that  those  who  broke  the  law, 
that  those  who  committed  crimes,  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  this 
made  peace. 

//.  DioM  was  not  Owerthnnm  hy  Madtro,  but  by  a  Utdwertal  PMU 
SenHmerU  which  Madero  neilher  Creaisd  nor  Repr$9inlsd 

The  government  of  Dias  was  not  overthrown  by  Madero;  it 
collapsed  and  on  its  ruins  Madero,  who  represented  only  a  onall 
fraction  of  the  active  oppodtion,  rode  into  power  through  the  default 
of  any  other  organised  movement. 

The  vast  majority  of  Mexican  public  opinion  was  hostile  to 
Madero  from  the  first  days  of  his  government,  and  this  hostility 
augmented  as  it  became  evident  that  his  administration  was  insincere 
in  its  promises  and  incompetent  in  the  performance  of  its  obli- 
gations. Madero  came  into  power  pledged  to  a  platform  which  de- 
clared for  free  press,  free  elections,  free  lands,  free  education,  and  a  free 
judiciary,  but  after  more  than  a  year  of  his  administration  not  a  single 
pledge  of  his  altruistic  program  had  been  kept.  A  free  press  existed 
neither  in  theor>'  nor  in  fact.  Of  the  metropolitan  newqiapers  three 
were  owned  by  the  government,  and  the  editors  of  five  were  in  jail. 
The  press  and  the  international  news  service  were  censored  and  only 
that  which  pleased  the  government  was  sent  abroad.  In  the  matter 
of  elections,  the  government  interfered  with  every  gubernatorial 
election  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  the  boundary  of  Guatemala, 
and  it  used  all  its  power  and  influence  to  elect  a  friendly  legislatiTe 
body.  Pledged  to  free  and  universal  education,  the  government  did 
not  appropriate  for  educational  purposes  a  single  dollar  b^ond  the 
amount  already  established  by  preoedent  Neitbsr  was  a  single  addi- 
tional school-house  built,  nor  an  additional  opportunity  afforded  a 
Mexican  child  to  receive  education.  To  the  great  and  preteiinent 
problem  of  furnishing  lands  to  the  people  through  some  intelligent 
Bysiem  of  redistribution  no  attention  whatsoever  was  paid,  and  when 
Madero  fell  not  a  single  acre  of  land  had  been  distributed,  nor  did 
there  seem  to  be  the  slightest  probability  of  any  effort  in  that  dirso* 
tion.    In  the  last  days  of  the  govetnmoit  a  profound  peiimisni  suo- 
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ooodod  the  altruism  which  had  been  so  bravely  licralded  in  the  ear  ier 
and  more  fftngi«?M»  days.  The  leader  of  the  revolutionary  protest 
^l^iifc^  the  deapotlfln  of  Diaz  became  himself  a  despot,  practicing  all 
tlie  fonna  of  tyranny  against  which  his  revolution  and  his  election 
wero  proteaU;  the  dreamer  of  Coahuila,  who  essayed  the  r61e  of 
Moaea,  shriveled  rapidly  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Castro.  Thus,  after 
the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  the  destruction  of  vast 
material  interests,  aggravation  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  desolation  and  ruin  spread  over  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  republic, 
the  Mexican  people  discovered  that  their  lives  and  their  property  were 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  despotism  which  had  aroused  a  national 
protest  against  Dias,  and  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  hour 
were  vastly  increased  by  the  impotence  of  the  government  and  its 
i^iparent  inability  to  maintain  the  national  prestige  and  credit. 

///.  The  Supposition  that   Madera  was   Elected   by   Constitu'ional 
Methods  and  by  the  Majority  of  the  Mexican  People 

Madero  received  a  total  vote  of  19,987,  out  of  a  population  of 
15,000,000  people.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constitutional  method 
in  Mexico.  There  is  no  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  national  will 
through  democratic  channels.  There  are  no  precedents  to  guide  the 
Mexican  population  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  the  people 
themaehres  are  totally  unable  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  an  autocracy  and  a  democracy.  If  left  to  their  own  incli- 
nations they  would  choose  an  autocracy. 

IV.  The  Genera  Belief  hat  the  Madero  Government  was  pro- 
American 

At  the  close  of  the  Taft  administration  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  had  become  severely  strained.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolutionary  government  there  were  in  Mexico  some- 
where between  fifty  and  seventy-five  thousand  American  citizens 
and  American  capital  invested  to  the  extent  of  probably  a  billion  of 
dollars.  As  the  Madero  government  continued  in  power,  it  became 
evident,  not  only  to  the  official  representative  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Statea  in  Mexico,  but  to  all  observing  foreigners,  that  there 
existed  a  strong  anti-American  sentiment  among  a  large  number 
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of  the  more  ignorant  part  of  tbe  population  of  Mexieo;  a 
which,  if  not  in  some  meaaure  ahared  by  the  Mexican 
was  at  leaat  not  diaoountenanoed  nor  reproved  by  it  In  no 
instance,  that  can  be  recalled,  did  an  official  under  Madero 
appreciation  of  the  unselfish  attitude  of  the  Aroerioan  govenmMBi  and 
people,  or  express  the  smallest  measure  of  gratitude  for  tbe  material 
benefits  which  American  intelligence  and  energy  and  Ameriean  ea|^ 
ital  had  bestowed  upon  Mexico.  On  numerous  occasions,  howerer, 
public  orators,  the  press,  and  all  the  organs  capable  of  u 
public  opinion,  were  busily  engaged  in  inflaming  the  public  mind 
in  rendering  more  unsafe  the  situation  of  Americans  and  their  proper- 
ties in  Mexico. 

This  lack  of  sound  and  civilized  public  policy  bore  its  fruit, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  wide  and  indiscriminatory  attacic 
upon  everything  bearing  the  stamp  of  American  origin.  American 
interests  honestly  acquired,  and  on  which  vast  amounts  of  capital 
had  been  expended,  were  everywhere  attacked  on  baseless  and  absurd 
pretexts,  by  persons  in  collusion  with  friends  of  the  government,  and 
were  harassed  by  confiscatory  taxes  and  by  the  denial  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  most  elementary  conceptions  of  government  would 
afTord  them.  American  citizens,  to  a  great  number,  were  arrested 
on  frivolous  and  insufficient  charges,  and  incarcerated  in  filthy  and 
uncivilized  jails,  from  which  neither  the  protests  of  our  own  govern- 
ment nor  the  palpable  and  proven  injustice  of  their  imprisonment 
could  release  them.  Scores  of  American  citizens  were  foully  and 
brutally  murdered,  and  neither  diplomatic  representations,  entreaties 
nor  threats  served  to  procure  the  trial  or  punishment  of  the  offending 
criminals.  The  property  of  our  citizens  was  destroyed,  yet  the  Ma- 
dero government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints,  and  denied 
them  that  justice  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  civilized  nations  to 
afford.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  persecution  grow  that,  at  the 
of  Madero's  fall,  probably  thirty  thousand  American  citizens  had 
obliged  to  abandon  their  homes,  their  factories,  their  mines,  and  their 
haciendas,  and  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  property  confiscated  or  destrc^yed  reached  a  sum 
of  vast  proportions,  and  yet  from  all  indications  the  Madsro  govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  recognizing  its  responsibility  for  the 
The  inability  to  secure  adequate  proteetkm  for  American  citii 
the  unprovoked  murder  of  many  AmerieaB8»  tbe  failure  on  the  part  of 
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the  Mfffl^**  government  to  secure  the  arrest,  detention  and  punish- 
ment (d  thd  muiderers,  the  disposition  of  the  executive  to  attack 
kfidly  Aoquirad  American  interests  through  trumped-up  court 
piooenei,  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Americans  on 
frhfolous  eharfes,  the  failure  of  local  governments  to  remedy  such 
abuw,  the  savage  and  barbarous  character  of  the  warfare — by  all 
of  then  intolorablo  conditions  our  government  was  finally  forced 
to  taka  m  deoWve  stand.  Hence,  on  September  15,  1912,  the 
embaaqr,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  addressed  to  the 
Mexicaa  government  a  note  which  not  only  evidenced  the  virility 
and  ikfftnonn  of  the  Taft  administration,  but  induced  the  Madero 
adminbtration  to  dispatch  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Las- 
euratn,  to  the  United  States  with  instructions,  couched  in  general 
and  vague  language,  to  make  concessions  to  Secretary  Knox,  and  also 
inekientaUy  to  see  President-elect  Wilson  for  purposes  unknown  to  the 
author  but  presumably  connected  with  the  policy  towards  Mexico  of 
the  administration  which  was  about  to  come  into  power.  This  oc- 
curred ooincidentaUy  with  the  withdrawal  of  Seflor  Calero,  Mexican 
ambassador  at  Washington,  and  his  public  announcement  in  connec- 
tion with  his  resignation,  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Madero 
administration  systematically  to  misrepresent  conditions  in  Mexico. 

V,  Chancier  of  the  8(hcalled  Constitutionalists  and  their  Leaders 

The  so-called  constitutionalists  are  merely  large  organized  bands 
of  bandits  who  were  in  arms  against  the  government  of  General 
Dias,  and  then  in  arms  against  the  government  of  Madero,  and  are 
now  in  arms  against  the  government  of  General  Huerta.  These  ban- 
dits learned  of  their  new  opportunities  in  the  last  days  of  the  Diaz 
,;  they  improved  them  under  the  government  of  Madero; 
thor  have  now  become  professional  bandits  who  loot  to  live  and 
Ihre  to  loot.  The  designation  "Constitutionalist"  has  been  assumed 
•olely  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  Washington 
gOfvamment,  which  should  long  ago  have  discovered  the  shallow  pre- 
and  mockery  of  the  disguise.  These  people  have  no  compre- 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "democracy."  Their  idea  of  an 
is  a  re\'olution,  and  they  have  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
akfing  hi  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly,  peaceful,  democratic  republic. 


TO  Msaoo  16S 

The  dvLim  of  my  podtion  during  naarly  four  ymn  of  aiduoiM 
and  responsible  work  in  Mexico,  have  brought  me  frequently  in  eoi^ 
tact  with  the  methode  of  ibeee  northern  brigand*,  and  I  may  aay 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  only 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  our  conception  of  what  an 
struggling  for  liberty  should  be,  but  are  mere  natural 
up  in  the  habiliments  of  civilization.  Of  their  chiefs  and  leaders  It  can 
only  be  said  that  their  crimes  are  greater  and  their  responsibility 
more  heavy  because  of  their  greater  intelligenoe. 

Carransa,  the  dummy  and  opera  bouffe  president  put  forward  by 
this  band  of  outlaws,  is  an  ineffectual  politician.  He  Is  reqxmsibls 
for  the  massacre  of  Durango.  He  was  chased  out  of  the  state  of 
Coahuila  by  his  subordinates,  and  he  has  remained  until  tlie  last  few 
weeks,  by  the  order  of  Villa,  in  complete  isolation  in  the  state  of  Sooora. 
Whatever  part  he  takes  in  coming  events,  the  American  public  may 
understand  that  it  is  purely  opera  bouffe  in  character,  and  that,  wlien 
he  is  not  needed  for  spectacular  purpoees,  his  services  will  be  promptly 
dispensed  with. 

Villa,  the  real  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party,  has  been  a  bandit 
for  twenty-five  jrears,  and  has  to  his  credit  more  than  one  hundred 
murders.  He  has  pillaged  and  looted  the  larger  part  of  the  state  of 
Chihuahua.  He  is  responsible  for  the  massacres  of  Juares,  Ojinaga, 
Chihuahua  and  Torreon,  and  he  may  be  depended  upon  to  murder 
and  loot  whenever  he  can  do  so  with  safety. 

Aguilar,  the  third  chieftain,  was  in  arms  against  Dias,  and  then 
in  arms  against  Madero,  and  is  now  in  arms  against  Huerta.  His 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  constitutionalism  was  the  massacre  of 
Victoria.  The  fourth  in  this  galaxy  of  patriots  is  Zapata,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  desolation  and  spoliation  of  the  states  of  Morelas 
and  Guerraro.  Zapata  is  known  to  all  the  world.  He  has  been  in 
arms  against  Dias,  against  Madero,  and  finally  against  Huerta,  and 
will  be  in  arms  against  any  government  establislied  in  Mexieo  City. 

With  these  elements  the  Washington  administration  must  deal 
when  it  shall  have  overthrown  the  government  of  General  Huerta, 
and  no  government  will  be  permitted  to  exist  which  has  not  the  seal 
of  their  approval  and  support. 
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VI.  Charadmr  rf  ih»  Mexican  PopulaHon  as  a  Whole 

The  character  of  the  Mexican  population  as  a  whole  is  very 
gretlty  mkundentood  in  the  United  States.  At  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  of  the  indigenous  races,  without  an  abiding  place 
except  by  sufferance,  with  no  more  than  a  nominal  part  or  interest  in 
the  politics  and  affairs  of  the  country,  unable  to  read  or  write,  who, 
wliile  praserving  the  vices  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  have  been 
made  infinitely  worse  by  the  ingrafting  of  the  vices  of  the  white  man 
and  by  the  consciousness  of  a  feeling  of  injustice  arising  from  the 
realisation  that  they  are  pariahs  and  outcasts.  Here  lies,  in  large 
metsure,  the  root  of  the  evil  conditions  and  that  which  will  con- 
stitute n  menace  for  all  time  to  come,  unless  righted  by  a  strong  and 
▼igoious  government  moving  on  definite  lines  of  policy  with  the 
sympathy,  advice  and  assistance  of  those  civilized  powers  which, 
jnttfiitl  of  attempting  to  set  up  an  altruistic  republic  among  a  people 
unfitted  for  it  by  education  and  tradition,  may  furnish  those  effective 
aids  which  will  lead  to  a  system  of  universal  education,  the  implant- 
ing of  sound  political  ideas,  and  a  patriotism  which  shall  be  some- 
thing liigher  and  nobler  than  hatred  of  the  foreigner. 

VII .  Character  of  Madera 

Madero  was  a  man  of  imperfect  education  and  vision.  He  was  a 
of  the  French  school  in  politics  and  economics,  but  never 
its  threads  of  philosophy  for  practical  application  nor  com- 
prehended in  the  least  the  deep,  practical  common-sense  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  French  political  opinion.  He  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  a  singer  of  unknown  songs  which  met  with  no  echo.  He 
came  into  power  as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  but  he  was  only  the  man 
wiio  liappened  to  be  in  the  pubHc  eye  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Remote  from  the  great  position  where  his  misguided  ambition  carried 
him,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  remained  a  quiet  and  simple  country 
fsotleman  of  benevolent  ideals  and  blameless  life.  Clothed  with  the 
eliief  power  of  the  nation,  evil  qualities,  dormant  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
race,  came  to  the  surface  and  wrought  ruin  to  him  and  to  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  Mexican  people. 
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VIJL  BwenU  of  the  BmnhardmmU  of  th$  City  of  Moxieo  and  tht 
(hertkrow  of  Mod&ro 

With  refemioe  to  the  bombardment  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  whieb 
culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Madero,  it  may  be  useful  to  illuminale 
a  few  pointo  which  have  been  matters  of  public  rtismiMinn 

1.  The  representations  unofficially  made  to  Madero  urging  hit 
resignation  by  the  American  ambassador  and  the  British,  German,  and 
Spanish  ministers,  with  the  approval  of  all  their  colleagues,  were  made 
after  it  was  known  that  a  large  number  of  army  oflloers  under  Huerto 
were  untrue  to  the  Madero  government.  Also  th^  were  made  only 
after  the  military  attache  of  the  American  ambassy  had  informed 
the  ambassador  that  the  citadel  held  by  General  Dias  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  Madero  government,  even  with  the  sacrifice  oC  its  en- 
tire military  force.  These  representations  reflected  the  viei»-8  of  all 
foreigners  in  Mexico  City.  They  were  made,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  lives  of  foreigners,  but  for  the  purpoee  dL  savii 
the  lives  of  Madero  and  his  family. 

2.  These  representations  were  enforced  on  the  same  day  by 
lar  representations  from  the  Mexican  Senate,  and  they  were  followed 
on  tlie  next  day  by  similar  representations  from  a  committee  of  the 
army,  at  which  time  Madero  killed  with  his  own  hand  Colonels  Riverol 
and  Izquerdo.  I  believe  this  is  not  disputed.  Following  this  act 
Madero  was  made  prisoner  by  General  Blanquet.  Had  he  acted  upon 
the  advice  given  him  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
handed  over  his  powers  to  Congress,  the  Mexican  revolution  would 
have  avoided  all  the  tragedies  which  followed. 

3.  After  the  overthrow  of  Madero  was  announced  to  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  for  transmission  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  a  new  situattoo 
immediately  developed.  All  civil  power  had  ceased.  Two  hostile 
armies  occupied  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
ten  days  of  bombardment,  during  which  the  lives  of  some  five  to 
seven  thousand  people  were  sacrificed.  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  thousands  of  people  were  starving.  Bandits  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  every  quarter  intent  on  pillage.  Human  life  was  safe 
nowhere.  Some  twenty  thousand  foreigners  were  depending  upon  the 
embassy  for  protection  and  for  guidance.  Fifteen  hundred  Amerieans 
had  been  brought  out  of  the  firing  sone  and  furnished  with  homes 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  embassy  which  undertook  to  afTord 
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Umoi  piotaetioii  and  supply  tham  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Lights 
and  water  for  the  embaasy  had  been  cut  off,  and  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing riddled  with  bullete.  The  scarcity  of  food  increased,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  feeding  the  vast  number  of  people  dependent  upon  the  em- 
bassy for  supplies  grew  hourly  greater.  It  seemed  to  the  ambassador 
that  his  duty  was  elear,  and  he  immediately  sent,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, for  General  Felix  Dias  and  General  Huerta  to  come  to  the 
embassy,  as  neutral  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging,  if  possible, 
for  some  cessation  of  hostilities.  Eight  hours  after  the  overthrow 
of  Madero  these  generals  came  to  the  embassy.  The  ambassador  had 
met  these  men  only  once  before  in  company  with  his  colleagues,  but 
he  was  able  after  six  hours  of  discussion — sometimes  of  a  highly  irri- 
tating character — to  induce  these  men  to  agree  to  turn  over  their 
powers  to  Congress.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  morrow  the  people 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  resumed  their  peaceful  occupations. 

4.  Madero  died  as  the  result  of  a  military  conspiracy  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  avenging  the  deaths  of  General  Reyes,  General  Ruiz, 
Colonel  Riverol  and  Colonel  lasquerdo.  The  embassy's  investiga- 
tions biought  no  certain  conclusions  except  to  indicate  that  General 
Huerta  was  in  no  way  privy  to  the  killing  of  Madero,  but  that  it  was 
his  well-detined  purpose  to  send  him  out  of  the  country.  At  one  time 
a  tram  was  prepared  for  this  purpose,  but  when  telegrams  from  some 
member  of  the  Madero  family  to  the  military  governor  of  Vera  Cruz 
urging  him  to  rise,  were  intercepted,  Huerta  decided  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  let  Madero  depart.  The  most  that  may  be  said  of  Huerta  in 
eonnection  with  this  crime,  so  repugnant  to  civilization,  was  that  he 
did  not  take  sufficient  precautions  to  guard  against  it.  Madero  was 
killed  in  precisely  the  way  it  was  related,  namely,  by  his  guards  after 
an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  automobile.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  Madero  was  being  transferred  from  the  guard  house  in  the 
palace  to  the  penitentiary  at  the  request  of  the  American  embassy, 
whieh  acted  in  the  matter  in  response  to  Mrs.  Madero's  prayers  that 
more  comfortable  quarters  should  be  assigned  to  the  ex-president. 

5.  It  is  believed  by  a  great  many  honest  people  that  Huerta 
slew  Bfadero  for  the  purpoee  of  succeeding  him  in  the  presidency. 
This  is  a  chronological  error.  Madero  had  resigned  and  Huerta  had 
sueeeedsd  to  the  provisional  presidency  before  Madero  was  killed. 
Thus  while  Madero  was  violently  overthrown,  his  death  did  not  occur 
until  after  his  successor  had  been  chosen. 
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JX»  Legaiity  of  Uie  GoMrnmeni  of  Husrta  and  Ui  Support  b^  P^ 

lie  Opinion 

The  government  of  QenerAlHuerU  was  m  legally  eonetHoted  ee 

any  Mexican  government  in  the  past    President  Madero  and  Viee- 

President  Suarei  resigned*    Mr.  Pedro  Lasourain,  the  Madeio  mfai- 

iBter  of  foreign  affairs,  then  suooeeded  mider  the  oonstittttkm  to  the 

I»rosidenoy.    Ho  assumod  the  office  and  appointed  as  his  minister  of 

the  Ulterior,  General  Victoriano  Huerta,  and  then  resigned.   General 

Iluerta  then  took  offioe  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mex- 

in  constitution,  and  his  powers  were  approved  by  Congrees  without 

lissontinK  voice.    The  government  came  into  power  accompanied 

the  hopes  of  fourteen  million  Mexicans  who  were  not  enamoied 

Huerta,  but  who  were  sick  of  disorder,  blood  and  violence  and  the 

isting  of  the  national  resources.  These  people  wanted  a  government 

iiioh  would  stand  for  law  and  order.   Tliey  believed  Huerta  to  be  a 

iMAQ  of  the  type  of  Diss,  who  would  be  fearless  and  prompt  in  the 

protection  of  society  and  in  the  punishment  of  those  who  violated  the 

1  aw.   Huerta  is  a  soldier.   He  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  military  serv- 

•.    He  is  an  able,  adroit,  courageous  man.    His  desire  is  to  protect 

iety  and  to  restore  peace,  and  he  is  not  over  particular  as  to  the 

thods  employed  to  accomplish  this  end.    He  will  fight  to  the  last, 

md  if  eventually  overthrown  will  go  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 

X,  Errors  of  the  WaehinffUm  Administraiion 

1.  The  announcement  of  the  new  doctrine  that  govemmenta 
owing  their  origm  to  violence  would  not  be  recognised  by  this  govern- 
nt.  This  was  an  error  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  It  was  announced  before  the  President  had  access  to  the 
records  of  the  department  of  state  and  the  history  of  our  foreign  rela- 
•08,  which  should  have  served  as  his  guidance. 

6.  It  was  purely  an  expression  of  the  Presklent's  personal  views, 
being  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  precedents  of  this  government 
since  its  existence. 

c.  It  was  uttered  without  foresight  and  without  that  comprehen* 
sive  view  of  its  effect  on  our  foreign  relations  which  should  have  ol>- 
tained.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  inconsistent  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  refusing  to  recognise  the  administratioii  of  Huertat 
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and  subsequently  recognising  the  new  government  of  Peru — where 
the  president  had  been  deposed  by  violence  and  was  in  jail,  and  the 
minister  of  war  had  been  assassinated—and  by  the  recognition  of 
the  government  of  Haiti.  These  inconsistencies  subject  the  admin- 
istration to  the  clmrge  of  msincerity. 

2.  The  refusal  to  recognise  the  provisional  government  of  Gen- 
eral Huerta.  In  taking  this  position  this  government  was  acting 
within  its  rights,  but  it  nevertheless  contributed  to  the  discredit  of 
a  government  which  was  endeavoring  to  restore  peace  and  order  in 
Mexico,  and  which  had  the  support  of  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Mexican  public  and  of  the  American  and  all  other  foreign  colonies, 
as  wsll  as  of  all  European  governments.  The  consequences  following 
the  T^ithliolding  of  our  recognition  have  been  most  grave.  Our  atti- 
tude has  been  interpreted  and  is  now  recognized  as  favoring  and 
supporting  rebels  in  arms  against  a  regularly  constituted  government. 
It  has  fed  the  flames  of  rebellion,  stimulated  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  and  thousands  of  human  lives.  It  has  financially  ruined 
thousands  of  Americans,  and  it  has  afforded  advantages  to  European 
commercial,  manufacturing  and  exploiting  interests,  to  the  loss  and 
detriment  of  those  of  the  United  States.  It  has  excited  the  suspicion 
and  hostility  of  every  Latin-American  country,  has  grievously  af- 
fronted ever>'  European  chancellery  and  has  placed  this  nation  in 
such  imminent  peril  in  its  foreign  relations  with  three  great  govern- 
ments that  it  has  found  itself  obliged  to  determine  its  course  in  a 
great  international  question  by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  dif&cult 
position  which  it  has  created  rather  than  in  response  to  the  call  of 
high  national  and  moral  obligations.  It  has  forced  a  further  distorted 
and  amplified  interpretation  of  the  already  exaggerated  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  launched  us  upon  seas  of  imperiahsm  from  which  no  man 
may  see  the  shore.  Persistence  in  such  a  policy  can  be  justified  only 
by  the  supreme  necessity  of  saving  the  pride  and  prest  ge  of  an 
administration  committed  to  a  national  blunder.  It  can  therefore  be 
justified  only  as  a  policy  of  "expediency  "  and  not  as  one  of  "morals." 

8.  The  dispatch  of  the  Land  mission.  The  dispatch  of  Mr.  Lind 
to  Mexico,  as  the  oflScial  representative  of  the  President  in  dealing 
with  the  Huerta  administration  without  the  approval  or  consent  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  an  act  at  variance  with  our 
precedents,  and  was  an  assertion  of  over-lordship  toward  the  sovereign 
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Mexican  natioD  throusb  direct  though  not  armed  failenreslioB  in 
its  aflfairs.  The  repreeentations  made  through  Mr.  Lind  had  tilimdj 
been  made,  under  inatruotions  from  Waahington,  through  the  uroni 
and  conatitutionally  appointed  officer  of  thii  government,  without 
■uccees,  and  their  repetition  through  the  President's  pfrtffnal  repi^ 
sentative,  a  perKm  without  diplomatic  character  or  trahiiag,  was  an 
act  of  needless  offensiveness  toward  a  friendly  and  sovereign  stale. 
The  Huerta  government  was  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  misdsmean- 
ors  upon  ex  parU  testimony.  Huerta  was  told  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
president  and  was  asked  to  join  in  an  expression  of  his  own  oondon- 
nation.  Huerta's  government  was  furthermore  asked  to  give  guar- 
antees for  a  constitutional  election,  whereas  every  person  veiaed  in 
Mexican  affairs  knows  that  a  constitutional  election  is  impossible  in 
Mexico.  Finally,  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  of  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment having  been  con8|)icuou8ly  baflled  and  defeated  by  the  fear- 
less Mexican  president  and  his  astute  minister  of  foreign  relations,  Mr. 
Gamboa,  the  administration  made  an  irreparable  mistake  in  retain- 
ing  Mr.  Lind  in  Mexico,  after  his  mission  had  terminated,  thus  further 
irritating  the  Mexican  government,  exposing  our  onn  government  to 
additional  ridicule,  and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Lind  to  the  dubious 
delights — though  assured  safety — of  the  seaport  of  Vera  Cruz. 

4.  The  attempt  to  discredit  European  nations  accredited  in  Mex- 
ico, and  to  misrepresent  their  attitude  with  reference  to  recognition. 

The  European  governments  accredited  in  Mexico  have  no  polit- 
ical interests  in  that  countr>%  but  they  have  large  conmiercial  ones 
and  large  colonies.  France  has  $900,000,000  invested  in  hanking  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Great  Britain  has  close  upon  a  billion 
of  dollars  invested  in  mines,  banks,  railways  and  plantations.  Ger- 
many and  Spain  have  each  over  1500,000,000  invested  in  the  country 
at  large.  The  representatives  of  these  governments  have  experienced, 
not  only  nearly  two  years  of  the  misgovemment,  but  also  the  terrors 
and  insincerities  of  the  Madero  government — a  government  in  theory* 
totally  unsuited  to  Mexico,  and  in  practice  worse  than  the  autocracgr 
of  General  Dias.  They  desired  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
nationals  and  to  secure  for  them  an  opportunity  to  pursue  theb  peace- 
ful occupations.  They  therefore  recommended  the  rooognilkMi  d 
the  Huerta  government,  and  for  those  reasons  only  their  leptesenUiF 
tions  were  approved  and  acted  upon  by  their  ggvemmenta.  The 
refusal  of  this  government  to  accord  recognition  became  therefore 
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equivalent  to  a  rebuke  to  the  European,  Asiatic  and  Latin-American 
natitmii  which  had  accorded  recognition.  This  implied  rebuke  was 
to  them  not  only  because  they  were  deprived  of  the  moral 
of  this  government  in  aiding  the  Huerta  administration  to 
leetore  oitler,  but  because  they  were  offered  no  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  bencfito  expected  to  flow  from  their  action. 

5.  The  attempt  to  destroy  the  financial  credit  and  standing  in 
Mezioo. 

This  was  the  second  act  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
cMgnedly  expected  to  prevent  the  Huerta  government  from  secur- 
inf  the  means  necessary  to  put  down  rebellion  and  disorder.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  pohcy  this  government  and  this  nation 
wers  made  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  vast  material  interests, 
for  a  protracted  period  of  bloody  warfare,  for  the  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  thousands  of  human  Uves,  and  for  the  permanent  impairment  of 
cordial  good  feeUng  between  the  two  nations.  Thid  policy,  initiated 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Mexican  government, 
has  been  a  ridiculous  failure.  Huerta's  revenues  today  are  larger  than 
they  were  six  months  ago.  They  are  composed  of  $5,000,000  a  month 
from  the  customs  revenue,  and  $6,000,000  from  special  taxes  that  are 
not  burdensome,  thus  giving  a  total  revenue  of  $11,000,000  a  month 
to  be  used  for  administrative  and  war  purposes. 

6.  The  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  into  Mexico. 

This  was  an  error  (a)  because  it  was  dictated  by  considerations 
of  "expediency"  and  not  of  "morals.''  Placing  arms  in  the  hands 
of  civilised  people  bent  on  destroying  one  another  is  an  inmioral  act 
and  contrary  to  \&vrs  human  and  divine.  How  much  more  repre- 
hensible, therefore,  is  the  placing  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  savages  and 
vandals  with  the  power  to  take  human  life  and  destroy  the  property 
of  law-abiding  people.  By  this  policy  our  government,  acting  upon 
the  promptings  of  mistaken  even  though  honest  motives,  became  ac- 
to  the  crimes  conmiitted  by  the  hands  of  barbarians,  (b) 
the  act  convicts  the  administration  of  insincerity,  since  the 
IVerfdent  some  six  months  ago  announced  his  determination  never 
to  take  this  step,  (c)  Because,  with  the  failure  of  some  established 
Meariean  government  to  become  responsible  for  damages  growing  out 
of  the  disturbed  conditions  existing  in  northern  Mexico,  we  as  a  nation 
will  become  Uable,  under  international  law  and  under  the  interpre- 
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'  ntion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  money  oompentatkm  for  the  three 
und  property  of  foreigners  taken  in  that  territory.  Theee  dimafee 
will  amount  to  probably  eeventy-five  or  one  hundred  milliona  of  doOan. 

7.  The  assumption  that  constitutional  elections  can  be  held  in 
Mexico. 

There  has  never  been  a  constitutional  election  in  Mexico,  and 
there  never  will  be  until  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  people.  The  work  of  making  the  nation  democratic 
must  be  begun  at  the  bottom  and  not  at  the  top.  We  cannot  justly 
saddle  an  ignorant  nation  with  respons  b  Lties  such  as  are  borne 
with  difficulty  by  highly  civilised  nations.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  Indian,  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  having  no  com- 
prehension  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  democracy.  As  well  expect 
the  statue  of  liberty  in  New  York  harbor  to  stand  if  built  upon 
quicksand  as  to  expect  a  constitutional  election  under  present  con- 
ditions in  Mexico.  Ehrery  government  there  has  been  shot  in  and  shot 
out  of  power,  and  a  revolution  is  an  election.  The  truth  of  this  view 
IS  sustained  by  the  history  of  Mexico  since  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion against  Spain.  Where  else  throughout  the  world  have  there  been 
more  turbulence,  more  violent  overturning  of  government,  more 
hallelujalia  of  triumph,  or  more  anathemas  of  death  and  defeat? 
The  hero  and  patriot  of  one  hour  becomes  in  the  next  hour  the  fugitive 
from  justice  with  a  price  upon  his  head.  He  who  rules  marches 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne.  Power  is  seized  by  ambitious  hands, 
but  the  victor  ends  his  career  in  the  dungeon,  in  exile,  or  by  the 
dagger.  From  the  time  of  the  revolution  against  Spain  down  to  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  General  Diai,  the 
rulers  of  Mexico  pass  across  the  stage  like  the  ghosts  of  Banqua 
The  ambitious  Iturbide,  the  tyrant  Santa  Anna,  and  the  unhappy 
ind  misguided  Maximilian,  along  with  a  multitude  of  vulgar  and 
bloody  tyrants,  held  sway  over  the  destinies  of  this  unhappy  countr>', 
des})oiling  its  population  and  leaving  in  their  wake  only  the  tragic 
echoes  of  disappointed  ambitions.  Philosophers  should  have  learned 
the  lesson  taught  in  the  pages  of  Mexico's  bloody  histor>',  that  the 
practice  of  democracy,  which  is  a  burden  at  times  to  the  most  cix-il- 
ised  nations,  cannot  be  successfully  imposed  upon  an  illitarate  nation 
clothed  only  with  superficial  vestments  of  modem  civilixation. 

NoTB.     This  papt  ircu  fad  ai  a  wttUinQ  of  lA«  Acoitmy  April  S,  If  14. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

By  Hbnrt  Clews,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
New  York. 

The  situation  in  Mexico  at  the  moment  is  about  as  bad  as  it 
oould  be,  and  unless  some  outside  influence  is  brought  to  bear,  I 
ean  see  no  chance  of  immediate  improvement. 

The  recent  murders  of  an  Englishman  and  an  American  have 
stirred  the  blood  of  all  who  speak  our  conmaon  language.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  England  has  kept  her  hands  off,  leaving  it  to  us  to  see 
that  the  factions  in  Mexico  atone  for  their  crimes. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
several  foreign  powers  would  have  landed  marines  in  parts  of  Mexico, 
for  the  reason  that  citizens  of  their  countries  were  being  deprived  of 
their  business  rights,  and  had  suflfered  large  money  losses  on  account 
of  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs.  If  these  countries  once  made  a  landinjj; 
it  might  be  a  long  time  before  they  withdrew,  if  ever,  as  they  are 
hungf}'  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  this  hemisphere,  and  now 
would  be  their  opportunity  for  acquiring  it. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  policy  of  non-intervention,  is  trying  an 
experiment  which  we  all  hope  will  prove  a  success,  for  no  one  wishes 
to  see  bloodshed,  or  money  lost,  by  settUng  quarrels  between  the 
citisens  of  our  near  neighbors.  With  England  approving  of  our 
waiting  policy,  other  nations  are  lookers-on,  and  for  the  time  being 
are  willing  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  turn  when  they  can  seek  reparation 
for  money  losses. 

The  future  of  Mexico  is  inextricably  bound  up  in  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems  of  the  most  complex  character. 

Socially,  the  conditions  in  Mexico  are  such  as  to  make  success- 
ful government  almost  impossible  at  this  time.  The  great  mass 
of  her  population  is  a  mixed  race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood  raised 
but  a  step  above  the  savage  state.*  The  people  are  uneducated  and 
grossly  ignorant,  highly  excitable,  and  given  to  spasmodic  outbursts 
of  passion,  outlawry  and  violence.  To  have  ever  given  such  a  popu- 
the  vote  before  it  was  able  to  exercise  an  approximately  decent 
of  it  was  a  blunder  of  the  most  grievous  sort.     Mexicans  not  only 
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have  no  oonoepiion  of  how  to  uae  the  balloi,  but  their  inahiltlj  to 
eomprehend  its  ineetimable  privileflee  eoDverte  than  iinfinwniflWi|| 
into  toola  of  crafty  and  unBcrupulous  leaders  who  brutaliae  the  voters 
and  exploit  them  for  purely  selfish  and  personal  ends.  There  is 
probably  no  more  ignorant  voter  in  the  world  than  the  Mexieaa. 
Our  own  colored  people  are  infinitely  better  citiiens  and  better  voters 
than  the  Mexican  peon.  The  ballot  in  that  anarchy-ridden  oomiliy 
is  not  merely  a  farce,  but  a  curse,  inasmuch  as  it  perverts  every 
branch  of  the  government  and  only  serves  to  strengthen  the  grip  of 
an  oppressive  and  greedy  aristocracy  upon  the  entire  population. 

Politically,  the  present  system  of  government  in  Mexico  is  an 
absolute  misfit.  Her  constitution  is  modeled  after  that  of  the 
United  States — a  nation  that  has  in  its  blood  the  traditions,  princi- 
ples and  habits  of  generations  of  self-government  behind  it.  It  Is 
self-evident  that  what  fits  the  United  States  cannot  fit  Mexico  where 
racial  conditions  and  traditions  are  so  entirely  different.  Sueoess- 
ful  self-government  in  Mexico  can  only  come  through  many  years 
of  gradual  change  in  the  public  character  by  means  of  experience, 
education  and  the  influx  of  a  better  population. 

What  Mexico  primarily  needs  for  the  time  being  is  a  strong 
central  government.  Perhaps  an  intelligent  and  just  despotism 
would  best  fit  the  present  situation  in  Mexico.  But  can  such  be 
found?  Does  Mexico  produce  men  of  the  necessary  type?  Can 
Mexico  turn  out  a  Lord  Cromer  of  Egyptian  fame,  or  a  Colonel 
Goethals  of  Panama,  or  a  Taft  of  the  Philippines?  If  the  destinies 
of  Mexico  could  be  controlled  for  a  few  years  by  men  of  this  t}^*, 
she  might  bo  educated  gradually  to  take  care  of  herself.  The  most 
successful  government  Mexico  ever  had,  in  spite  of  its  gross  abuses, 
was  a  despotism;  but  that  government  was  notoriously  corrupt.  Its 
members  grew  enormously  rich,  and  the  people  were  taxed  to  death 
in  order  to  support  a  political  machine  which  simply  crushed  the 
taxpayer,  and  kept  him  in  practical  slaver}-.  Human  nature  was 
bound  to  revolt  against  such  oppression. 

My  suggestion  is  to  bring  Huerta  and  Carransa  together  and 
see  if  they  cannot  agree  on  a  provisional  president  to  be  appointed 
or  elected,  and  that  suitable  recognition  in  some  ofllicial  capacity  be 
given  to  each  of  these  leaders.  Both  must  realiic.  though  neither 
will  admit  it,  that  if  the  preeent  struggle  keeps  up  both  must  lose,  as 
intervention  will  mean  ruin  to  them.     No  lasting  peace  can  be 
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secured  unless  it  guarantees  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  foreign  residents,  and  metes  justice  to  the  people  of  Mexico  of  all 
grades  and  conditions. 

Economically,  Mexico  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  capital. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  &ve  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  investments  in  Mexico,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  Her  railroads,  her  mines,  her  oil  wells 
and  her  banks  are  all  chiefly  owned  and  controlled  abroad.  The 
Mexican  people  work  largely  for  non-resident  owners  and  masters. 
This,  of  itself,  creates  fatally  weak  economic  and  social  relations,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mexico  would  be  much  better  off  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  owners  lived  and  spent  their  money  in  Mexico, 
and  exerted  their  steadying  influence  upon  political  affairs. 

There  is  still  one  more  economic  and  social  weakness  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  and  that  is  this,  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  in 
Mexico  is  owned  by  a  few  wealthy  families  who  have  grown  rich  by 
extracting  from  the  natives  all  they  possibly  can.  There  are  practi- 
cally no  small  land  owners  in  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  peasant  class, 
which,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  element  of  stability  and  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  national  wealth.  No  domestic 
peace  can  be  expected  in  Mexico  until  the  present  unwholesome 
land  system  is  broken  up.  Mexico  is  suffering  from  a  state  of  practi- 
cal slavery  against  which  human  nature  is  bound  to  rebel.  To  a  sav- 
age the  life  of  brigandage  is  vastly  more  interesting  and  attractive 
than  any  orderly  self-government  could  be. 

What  Mexico  should  have  is,  first,  a  strong,  wise  and  unselfish 
government,  with  more  or  less  autocratic  powers. 

Second,  a  change  of  laws  which  would  give  opportunities  to  small 
land  owners;  and  third,  the  encouragement  of  a  better  class  of  immi- 
gration— all  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  large  share  of  the  nation's 
profits  at  home.  Finally,  above  all,  Mexico  needs  men — strong  men, 
men  of  high  and  unselfish  purpose,  men  of  great  executive  ability 
who  will  consecrate  themselves  to  the  upbuilding  of  Mexico  on  the 
lines  of  justice  and  sound  economic  development.  Mexico  has  a 
brighter  future  than  is  supposed  even  under  the  present  clouds  of 
revolution.  When  the=e  pass  away,  as  they  ultimately  will,  there 
will  spring  up  a  new  and  better  Mexico.  There  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  a  statesman  of  con  tructive  genius.  This  is  far  and  away 
the  first  and  greatest  need  of  Mexico.    Can  she  produce  such?    If 
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I'  '  ■     -    :  -  tnd  if  not,  what  will  hAppnT    No- 

c«  of  the  pretent  protrtctod  tUle 
of  anarchy,  except  that  it  must  end,  and  if  not  by  iniide  force,  than 
by  outside  force. 

I  am  a  most  eAmeet  advocate  of  peace  by  arbitration,  and  it 
would  be  a  grand  day  for  humanity  if  the  Mexican  troubles  could 
be  settled  in  that  way  as  it  would  mean  the  d&vm  of  a  new  era.  Many 
of  the  leading  lights  in  Mexico  are  yearning  for  peace  and  8a>'ing  to 
both  Huerta  and  Carranza,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  "A  plague 
on  both  your  houses!"  In  our  own  country  the  right  man  has  been 
found  in  every  great  crisis.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  a  Moses  may 
arise  in  Mexico  who  will  be  able  to  lead  his  countrymen  in  the  path 
of  peace  with  honor  to  all  who  deserve  honor. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONALIST  PARTY  IN  MEXICO; 
WHAT  IT  IS  FIGHTING  FOR 

Bt  Senor  Don  Roberto  V.  Pesqueira, 
Confldentiftl  Agent  of  the  Carr&nsa  Government  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  stated  with  much  persistency  throughout  the  United 
Statet  and  Europe  that  the  real  object  of  the  present  revolutionary 
movement  in  Mexico  is  merely  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Madero  and  to  restore  to  power  his  administration.  This 
fallaey,  baaed  entirely  upon  imperfect  information  or  misconception 
of  the  real  facts,  merits  immediate  correction,  and  it  is  my  purpose 
to  accompany  it  by  some  words  of  explanation  that  may  possibly 
clarify  in  some  degree  the  general  subject  under  discussion. 

The  revolution  of  1910,  led  by  Madero,  was  not  one  inspired  by 
personal  ambition  or  thirst  for  power.  Madero's  critics  admit  that. 
ttVeSL  Porfirio  Diaz,  after  the  fall  of  Juarez,  reluctantly  recognized 
the  movement  as  one  based  on  economic  and  social  considerations, 
and  of  a  character  so  serious  as  to  demand  his  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  indeed,  his  withdrawal  from  the  country.  For 
thirty  years  Diaz  had  ruled  Mexico  with  a  tyrannical  hand  of  iron. 
During  that  period  he  granted  many  valuable  and  monopolistic 
oonoessions  to  foreigners,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of 
favorites  who  were  permitted  to  control  affairs  of  state  and  barter 
away  the  rights  of  the  people,  without  corresponding  benefit  to  them. 
Through  the  constiMction  of  railways  and  the  development  of  other 
industrial  enterprises,  however,  some  prosperity  ensued,  but  such 
more  particularly  served  to  benefit  the  concessionaires  and  the 
already  wealthy  landowners  than  the  masses,  to  whose  educational 
and  social  advancement  no  thought  was  given.  At  the  same  time 
while  the  cost  of  living  rose  rapidly,  the  pay  of  the  wage-worker 
failed  to  increase  correspondingly,  the  landed  proprietors,  sustained 
always  by  the  government,  dictating  terms  of  employment.  The 
tribunals  of  justice  became  a  mockery,  the  judges  for  the  most  part, 
corrupt,  and  supinely  obedient  to  the  executive.  Diaz  himself  in 
violation  of  his  pledge  to  retire,  procured  his  reelection  and  settled 
down,  as  he  thought,  to  the  enjoyment  of  six  years  more  of  power. 
Smarting  under  their  exploitation  by  the  conservative  element  and 
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without  the  lawful  means  of  redrew,  the  mmwee  begaa  to  ahow 

of  diaoontent,  and,  indeed,  a  purpose  to  resort  to  anna  ralhsr  than  to 

submit  longer  to  conditions  approirimathig  abject  sUnrery. 

Madero  and  his  followers  believed  that  the  first  step  towaids 
practical  reform  was  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  pwsidspcji  to  om 
term,  since  the  ills  from  which  the  country  had  so  long  soffsradwws 
manifestly  due  to  the  corrupt  influences  made  possible  only  by  the 
long-continued  occupation  of  the  office  by  General  Dias.  With 
this  and  real  popular  suffrage,  agrarian  rdforms  could  be  enacted, 
and  it  was  believed,  the  people  would  forthwith  come  into  their  own. 
But  EKax  and  his  followers  gave  no  heed  to  repeated  wamtngs.  Tbs 
revolution  of  1910  followed.  Dias  retired;  but  before  doing  so  and 
in  order  to  check  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people,  he  effected  a 
compromise  by  which  Francisco  De  la  Barra,  then  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  became  provisional  president,  pending  an  election. 

De  la  Barra,  an  uncertain  character,  lacked  a  positive  policy 
during  his  ad  irUerim  administration.  As  a  creature  of  Dias,  and 
intunately  allied  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  corrupt  element  of  the 
old  regime,  he  limited  himself  merely  to  the  discharge  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces,  as  a  method  by  which  he  pretended  that  peace  could 
best  be  established.  On  every  hand  he  minimised  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  revolution,  and  sought  to  prepare  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  reactionary'  principles.  The  same  men  who  surrounded  Dias  and 
urged  the  continuation  of  his  policies  now  returned  to  the  country 
convinced  that  they  were  not  be  be  prosecuted,  and  initiated  a 
campaign  against  Madero  and  the  aims  of  the  rerohitkm.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  General  Reyes  and  even  De  la  Barra  himself,  as 
candidates  for  the  presidency  against  Madero.  It  was  also  at  this 
thne  that  the  Clerical  party,  which  since  the  downfall  ci  Maximilian 
had  shown  no  signs  of  life,  was  suddenly  revived  under  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  party,  and  cast  its  baleful  influence  in  favor  of  the 
discredited  policies  of  the  past.  De  la  Barra,  while  he  had  reosivod 
the  government  in  trust,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  revolution,  did  all 
possible  to  maintain  himself  in  power  and  to  avoid  the  advent  of  the 
new  regime,  thus  demonstrating  hostility  to  Madero  personally,  as 
well  as  to  the  reforms  for  which  the  revolution  had  been  fought  and 
won.  Casting  aside  De  la  Barra  as  useless  the  reaettonariss  now 
proceeded  along  more  cunning  ttnsa. 
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^f adero  once  elevated  to  the  presidency  by  means  of  a  free  elec- 
tion, his  administration  was  quickly  beset  by  intrigue  ond  treachery 
on  the  part  of  this  group  who  pretended  to  be  his  friends.  Protest- 
ing an  arflent  and  patriotic  desire  to  forget  the  past  and  to  cooperate 
in  upholding  the  new  government  and  its  proposed  reforms,  they 
did  80  only  to  obscure  their  perfidious  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
latter  and  to  cloak  their  treasonable  intent  to  overthrow  the  con- 
■titutioiial  chief  magistrate.  The  conspiracy  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  Madero,  believing  as  he  did  in  those  who  pledged  their 
honor  to  his  support,  was  rendered  helpless  for  the  time  being  in 
earning  out  the  program  of  the  revolution.  At  this  moment,  with 
malevolent  deception,  the  con  pirators,  assisted  by  a  large  group  of 
corrupt  officers  of  the  army,  struck  the  blow  known  as  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Ciudadela,  whi  h  offered  General  Victoriano  Hiierta, 
commanding  general  of  the  government  forces,  opportunity  treach- 
erously to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  Mexico.  The  president  and 
vice  president  were  brutally  put  to  death,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
inaugurated  that  horrified  the  world.  Such  were  the  incidents  that 
induced  the  Constitutionalist  movement  of  today,  a  movement, 
that  in  reality,  is  naught  save  a  continuation  of  the  revolution  of 
IfllO,  a  movement  that  demands  government  by  the  governed. 

While  certain  of  the  governors  of  states,  and  a  majority  of  the 
military  conmianders  accepted  Huerta  in  the  role  that  he  had  as- 
sumed, the  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  Venustiano  Carranza, 
refused  to  be  cowed  and  boldly  declared  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
dictator  and  his  so-called  government,  and  with  his  state  militia, 
commenced  inmiediate  operations  for  armed  resistance.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  others  of  prominence,  governors  of  states,  members  of  the 
national  congress,  officers  of  the  army  and  professional  men,  as  well 
as  by  thousands  of  artisans  and  wage-earners  who  saw  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  spontaneously  proclaimed  the  first  chief,  the 
only  hope  of  restoration  of  constitutional  government.  Notwith- 
standing their  inability  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in 
the  United  States,  through  much  heroic  sacrifice  a  respectable  army 
soon  was  formed  in  the  border  states,  which  within  twelve  months, 
has  now  been  so  augmented  and  armed  that  it  controls  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  republic. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Carranza,  the  Constitutional- 
ist forces  now  occupy  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  most 
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of  Coahuila,  Tamaulipat,  moet  of  Nuevo  Leon,  northern  Tii^iftff 
and  a  part  of  San  Luis  Potod.  Added  to  thia,  they  contiol  vnrioua 
parts  of  Guerrero,  Michoacan,  Hidalgo,  Vera  Crui,  Puebla  and 
Morclos.  Yet  the  men  who  have  aooompUabed  this  military  feat 
are  artfully  called  bandits  by  those  whose  personal  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  the  continuance  of  the  Huerta  regime.  Bandits 
they  may  be,  according  to  some  advanced  standard  of  military  ethies 
of  wiiich  I  am  ignorant;  but  if  they  are  bandits,  then  I  presume 
thrir  accusers  consider  themselves  fortified  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Hritish  press,  which,  during  the  war  for  independence,  so  vociferously 
denounced  Admiral  John  Paul  Jon«i  as  a  pirate,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  century  later,  described  General  Grant  as  a  heartless  butcher. 

The  average  foreigner  in  discussing  Mexico  will  tell  you  that  the 
country  needs  the  mailed  fist  to  govern  it,  t>ecau8e,  he  will  say,  that 
in  such  quality  of  government  lies  the  sole  safeguard  of  life  and 
property.  That  was  why  the  mailed  fist  of  Diaz  made  him  popular 
among  the  foreign  concesnonaires  and  the  favorit  s  who  surrounded 
him — the  group  that  finally  sapped  his  imperious  will  and  made 
him  their  plaything.  It  was  a  government  of  this  character  that 
prevented  the  people  from  regaining  the  lands  taken  from  them 
through  fraudulent  and  corrupt  means;  that  ever  protected  him  who 
was  willing  to  pay,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  protection.  There- 
fore, many  foreigners  at  this  time,  overlooking  entirely  the  Mexican 
point  of  view,  and  the  moral  issues  involved,  are  disposed  to  favor 
any  man  who  is  ''strong"  enough  to  impose  a  peace  that  ^nll  admit 
a  resumpt'on  of  their  profitable  industrial  operations.  But  the 
government  of  the  mailed  fist  or  the  iron  hand  can  never  impose  a 
permanent  peace.  Such  a  peace  can  be  secured  only  through  a 
proper  adjustment  of  political,  economic  and  social  conditions.  To 
that  adjustment  the  reactionary  element  in  Mexico  is  opposed,  but 
the  Constitutionalist  party  is  intent  on  making  it  effective  by  armed 
force. 

The  real  interests  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  Mexicans,  can 
only  be  conserved  by  means  of  reforms  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  masses,  and  by  maintaining  an  equiUbrium 
between  capital  and  labor.  It  would  seem  but  natural,  therefore, 
that  foreigners,  if  they  seek  peace,  should  contribute  towards  the 
development  of  conditions  that  would  insure  a  peace  that  would 
be  permanent 
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The  purpoaee  of  the  Constitutionalist  movement,  which  seek  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  peace  in  Mexico,  are  better  defined  than 
were  the  motives  of  the  revolution  of  1910.  These  purposes  contem- 
plate, not  only  the  reSstablishment  of  constitutional  government, 
but  the  reformation  of  the  constitution  itself  and  a  revision  of  the 
laws  made  under  it,  to  meet,  by  practical  means,  the  plain  require- 
OMlits  d  the  situation.  In  sustaining  this  movement,  which  has  now 
rotobod  the  dignity  of  a  civil  war.  Governor  Carranza  has  the  support 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  agricultural  population,  who  have  demon- 
strated a  patriotic  readiness,  even  eagerness,  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  the  conunon  good. 

While  the  soldiers  of  the  Huerta  forces  are  unwilling  conscripts, 
taken  on  the  streets,  or  from  the  jails  of  the  cities,  those  in  the  Con- 
sUtutkmallst  ranks  are  volunteers,  pure  and  simple,  intent  on  fighting 
for  principle  rather  than  for  pay.  According  to  the  latest  advices 
by  the  intelligence  office  of  the  Constitutionalists,  Huerta  has  but 
55,000  men  available  for  real  service,  despite  his  boast  that  he  has 
205,000  under  arms.  Carranza  has  not  less  than  50,000  well-armed 
officers  and  men  in  the  northern  states  alone,  and  can  count  on  as 
many  more  in  the  south,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  better  equipped. 
The  desperate  fighting  at  Torreon  and  vicinity  is  but  typical  of  the 
intensity  of  purpose  with  which  the  Constitutionalists  are  animated. 
Their  attacks  against  fortifications  considered  impregnable,  and  the 
desperate  and  successful  assaults  of  their  infantry,  against  a  wither- 
ing fire  of  artillery,  serve  to  indicate  their  devotion  to  a  cause  which 
they  believe  merits  the  notice  of  all  Americans  who  stand  for  law  and 
lib^. 

I  have  not  overlooked,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Constitution- 
alists  have  been  charged  by  the  press  with  many  acts  of  violence 
and  brigandage,  of  executing  prisoners  of  war,  of  plundering  cap- 
tured cities,  and  the  like.  In  discussing  this  matter  I  need  only  to 
allude  to  General  Sherman's  remark  that  '*War  is  hell/'  But  in 
reference  to  the  charges  so  recklessly  hurled  against  our  troops, 
I  desire  to  make  a  plea  by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance.  While 
it  Is  true  that  violence  has  been  employed  and  houses  sometimes 
iaeked,  though  never  to  the  extent  charged,  it  is  also  true  that  those 
who  have  suffered  were  previously  engaged  in  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy.    Genend  Sherman  and  General  Sheridan  did  not  hesitate 
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to  burn  and  pilla^Eo  in  their  respective  marchee  throufb  Georgia  to 
the  aea,  and  through  the  vall^  of  the  Shenandoah. 
the  enemy's  country,  at  that  time,  railroada,  warehouaes, 
buildingii  of  all  aorta  and  their  oontenta,  were  nithhili  rtwtioiMl, 
banks  looted,  livestock  driven  off  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the 
inhabitants,  if  not  more  harshly  dealt  with,  left  without  even  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  It  is  true  that  oertain  captured  officers  have 
been  shot  by  our  forces  as  well  as  a  class  of  deserters  known  as  "rsd 
flaggers;"  but  these  officers  were  among  those  who  participated  in 
the  treason  of  February  9, 1013,  and  received  the  punishment  impoisd 
by  Uw,  in  the  precise  manner  as  treason  under  simflar  dreunstanees 
is  punishable  in  the  United  States.  In  nsped  to  the  execution  of 
the  "red  flaggers,"  I  have  only  to  recall  the  hanging  of  fifty  deserters 
from  the  American  army,  at  San  Angel,  Mexico,  in  September,  1S47, 
and  the  lashing  and  branding  of  some  fifteen  more,  at  the  same  place, 
by  order  of  General  Scott.  Also,  I  might  refer  among  other  inei- 
dents,  to  the  hanging  of  twenty-two  prisoners  of  a  federal  regiment 
alleged  to  be  deserters,  by  order  of  the  famous  General  George  E. 
Pickett  in  1863.  I  merely  mention  these  historical  references  to 
show  that  incidents  of  this  character  are  not  confined  to  the  preaent 
struggle  in  Mexico.  War  necessitates  stem  and  sometimes  cruel 
measures. 

In  lieu  of  seising  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  use  of 
their  forces,  the  Constitutionalist  commanders  pay  for  such  in  local 
currency  redeemable  hereafter  in  gold  equivalent,  and  at  praaent 
aooepted  by  merchants  and  banks  at  twenty-eight  cents  to  the  gokl 
dollar.  It  is  also  accepted  by  the  authorities  in  payment  of  taxes 
of  all  kinds,  thus  greater  lessening  the  burdens  of  tlM  people  which 
they  continue  so  cheeerfolly  to  bear.  Meanwhile,  the  boDioo  de- 
rived from  export  duties  on  the  precious  metals  is  being  coined  into 
pesos,  and  also  placed  in  circulation. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  throughout  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Constitutionalist  forces,  excepting  where  active  military  operations 
are  in  progress,  the  people  are  pursuing  their  usual  avocatkms;  the 
fields  are  tilled;  the  mines  are  being  worked;  factories  are  fai  operas 
tion,  and  merchants  are  buying  and  selling  as  in  tune  of  peace.  This 
is  notably  so  in  Sonora,  where  no  ssmhiance  of  the  Huerta  regime 
exists,  save  for  a  small  garrison  at  the  port  of  Guaymas,  pioleeled 
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by  strong  fortificationa  and  by  warships  in  the  harbor.  Almost 
MiniUr  conditions  prevail  in  Sin  loa  and  will  very  soon  be  extended 
to  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas. 

Contrary  to  current  reports  that  certain  of  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  great  landoiMiers  have  been  confiscated  by  the  Constitution- 
alist authorities,  the  fact  is  that  no  such  action  has  been  taken, 
though,  as  a  military  measure  some  of  them  have  been  provisionally 
•eiied  and  the  proceeds  de.oted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops, 
and  towards  aiding  the  poor.  The  Constitutionalist  program  does 
not  contemplate  summary  confiscation  or  partition  of  estates  of 
this  character,  such  as  for  instance  the  Terrazas  holdings  in  Chihua- 
hua. Questions  of  such  gravity,  directly  involved  with  the  great 
agrarian  problem,  the  first  chief  insi  ts  must,  upon  restoration  of  the 
Constitutional  order,  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  determi- 
nation. In  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  Constitutionalist  party 
towards  concessions,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  such  have  leen 
granted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law,  and  when  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  latter  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  interested  parties, 
their  rights  ^ill  be  respected;  but  when  concessions  are,  however, 
tainted  with  fraud  or  corruption,  then  it  is  equally  safe  to  say  that 
their  legality  will  be  tested. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  refer  at  this  time  to  the  re- 
lations between  Americans  and  natives  in  Mexico.  Some  of  the 
press  would  have  the  public  believe  that  there  exists  a  sentiment  of 
underlying  hostility  towards  Americans,  and  that  in  consequence, 
many  of  them  have  been  killed  and  their  property  destroyed  or  stolen. 
This  is  untrue.  Throughout  the  country  Americans  are  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  any  other  class  of  foreigners,  and  the  laborer 
will  invariably  seek  employment  from  them  rather  than  from  Euro- 
peans, not  because  they  pay  higher  wages,  but  because  of  their  repu- 
tation for  fair  treatment;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  since  this  war  began,  not  one  American  citizen  has 
lost  his  life  because  of  his  nationality.  Some  have  been  killed  in  per- 
rw)nal  quarrels  and  bar  room  brawls,  such  as  take  place  daily  in  New 
York,  for  in  tance;  some  have  been  killed  because  of  their  presence  in 
the  line  of  fire  during  engagements,  and  some  have  been  murdered 
by  thieves.  But,  I  repeat  that  no  pc  r.  ons  have  been  killed  because 
they  were  Americans.  The  Constitutionalists,  I  may  add,  enter- 
tain a  deep  appreciation  of  the  kindly  sentiments  that  their  cause 
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haa  awakened  among  the  thoughtful  people  of  Iht?  I :  '-  ^'-*  . 
to  whom  treaaon  waa  ever  odioua,  and  to  whom  eonttitu 
are  ao  dear.  We  appreciate,  too,  the  spirit  of  faimcM  that  led  the 
President  to  raise  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arma  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  if  we  have  not  demonatrated  our  gratitude,  it  is 
because  there  ha^  been  no  fitting  opportunity  to  do  so.  Nor  have 
we  Mexicans  forgotten  Seward  and  the  degree  of  moral  suppoK  be 
gave  President  Juares  in  his  noble  struggle  for  democratic  govern- 
ment against  the  reactionariea  who  sought  to  impoee  on  Mexico  a 
monarchy,  the  same  reactionaries  who  now  so  strenuously  seek  to 
sustain  Huerta  in  his  unbridled  career  of  usurpation. 

There  haa  been  much  talk  of  intervention,  but  there  is  no  more 
need  of  it  in  Mexico  today  than  there  was  half  a  century  ago  in  the 
United  Statea.  We  are  confronted  with  a  great  problem  now,  as 
you  were  then.  Our  problem  must  be  settled  by  Mexicans,  as  yours 
was  settled  by  Americans.  I  regard  suggestions  favoring  intervoi- 
tion  aa  emanating  mostly  from  those  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  dividends  rather  than  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  Such  waa 
certainly  the  case  in  1862-1863.  And  I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that 
the  majority  of  public  men  are  of  the  same  opinion.  When  peaee 
comes,  the  government  of  Mexico,  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  will  meet  all  obligations  imposed  on  it  by  international 
law  in  respect  to  losses  sufifered  by  foreign  citizens  and  subjects. 
To  this,  the  Constitutionalist  government  has  already  pledged  itself. 

As  the  war  progresses  and  as  the  Constitutionalist  forcea,  in- 
creasing both  in  number  and  power  each  day,  press  their  campaign 
upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  will  be  heard  suggestions  of  compro- 
mise, the  selection  of  some  personage  not  identified  with  either  side, 
to  assume  the  presidency  pending  an  election,  or  maybe,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  by  commission  or  junta  de  gotnemo,  or  some 
other  suggestion  discreetly  calculated  to  delay  or  avoid  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  headquarters  of  the  victorious  army  in  the  natkmal 
palace  as  a  prelude  to  the  restoration  of  constitutional  fovemment. 
Indeed,  the  influence  of  certain  of  the  European  powers  may  be 
exerted  to  this  end.  Save  in  the  days  of  Juares,  practically  every 
revolutionary  movement  in  Mexico  intended  to  wrset  the  control 
of  the  government  from  the  clergy  and  the  aristoeraQr  has,  with 
victory  in  its  grasp,  failed  in  purpose  beeause  of  some  cunningly 
devised  compromise.    Such  waa  the  cause  of  Madero's  downfall — 
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hit  ttffnpt>p»»"g  with  Uie  reactionaries — by  which  bitter  experience 
the  Oonstitutionalist  cause  will  nevertheless  profit.  Therefore,  no 
euQeetion  of  compromise  with  an  element  identified  with  the  treach- 
erous overthrow  of  constitutional  government,  can  or  will  under 
any  droumstanees  be  considered.  That  element  must  be  crushed, 
and  those  who  have  directed  its  destinies  must  answer  before  the 
law  for  their  crimes.  Such  is  the  unalterable  determination  of  the 
first  chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  forces,  in  which  he  is  supported  to 
a  man  by  his  subordinates,  and  the  present  war  will  not,  therefore, 
oease  until  this  end,  of  such  transcendental  importance  to  the  future, 
is  assured.  Then  there  must  be  a  period  of  national  purification  and 
house  cleaning,  to  be  followed  by  the  election  of  members  of  a  new 
eongrasBy  which  body  upon  its  organization  will,  in  accordance  with 
the  eonstitution,  fix  the  date  for  the  election  for  a  president  and  vice- 
president.  This  done,  and  the  successful  candidates  inaugurated, 
coostttutional  government  will  once  more  reign  supreme.  But, 
meanwhile,  Mexico  will  be  governed  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
first  chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  forces,  and  not  by  a  compromise 
pfovisional  government  like  that  of  De  la  Barra.  No  compromise 
meuis  as  much  to  the  people  today  as  the  old  cry  of  "liberty  and 
eooititulioiL" 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB  TOWARD 
MEXICX) 

Bt  FBilNK   W.  MONDELL, 
Mtmber  of  CoograMjrom  Wyomiaf. 

Our  relatioQB  with  the  government  and  the  people  of  Mexieo  are 
controlled  and  affected  by  three  eomewfaat  diatinct  element*  of  rela- 
tionship and  obligation.    They  are : 

Primarily,  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligationa  incumbent  oo 
all  civilised  nations  and  enjoined  by  international  law  and  uaafe. 

Secondly,  thoee  duties  and  obligations,  and  the  problems  they 
present,  as  affected  by  the  fact  that  we  are  Mexico's  only  important 
immediate  neighbor  and,  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Gamboa,  puts 
it,  "Mexico's  nearest  friend." 

Finally,  those  duties  and  obligations  as  enlarged  by  the  responsi- 
bilities we  have  assumed  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  maintenance  of  a  correct  attitude  toward  the  government 
and  people  of  Mexico  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  our  proximity  to  Mexico  tends  to  make  our  border  people 
partisans  in  case  of  civil  strife  in  that  country,  and  multiplies  the 
opportunity  for,  and  the  likelihood  of,  losses  and  injury  to  our  citizens 
and  their  property  under  unsettled  conditions.  On  the  other  hand 
this  intimate  relationship  and  the  responsibilities  we  have  awnmiftd 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  applied  to  Mexico,  increase  the  im- 
portance of  the  maintenance  of  a  correct  and  defendable  attitude  in 
our  dealings  with  that  neighboring  state. 

A  brief  r^sum^  of  recent  occurrences  in  Mexico  may  aid  in  eluci- 
dating the  character  of  the  problems  there  and  our  relation  to  them. 

The  unfortunate  Madero  revolution  started  from  our  border. 
The  Diaz  government  which  it  overthrew  had,  in  my  opinion,  abun- 
dant ground  for  criticising  our  failure  to  exercise  proper  precaution  to 
prevent  the  hatching  and  launching  of  revolutionary  movements 
aimed  at  the  life  of  a  neighboring  friendly  power.  However  that  may 
be,  the  revolution  was  successful  and  was  promptly  recognised  by  our 
government.  But  the  Madero  government  was  deetjuad  to  be  short- 
lived.   Undermined  by  plots  and  conspiracies  sod  ovsfpowersd  m 
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tlie  teat  of  government.  President  Madero  was  forced  to  resign  and 
Huerta  was  proclaimed  as  provisional  president  two  weeks  before  the 
dote  of  the  Taft  administration. 

Fbr  more  than  a  year  the  government,  of  which  Huerta  is  the 
head»  has  exercised  practically  unchallenged  jurisdiction  over  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-one  political  subdivisions  of  Mexico,  including  the 
capital  city,  covering  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  of  the  republic. 

That  government  has,  in  the  main,  maintained  order  and  pro- 
tected life  and  property  in  the  extensive  and  populous  regions  under 
its  control.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  territory  has  at  no  time  been 
•eriously  disturbed,  and  the  orderly  processes  of  civil  government 
have  been  but  little  affected  by  the  civil  strife  which  has  been  in 
progress  elsewhere. 

The  government  of  Mexico  under  Huerta  has  long  been  recog- 
nised by  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  and  has  apparently  faithfully 
endeavored  to  fulfill  its  international  obligations.  The  attitude  of 
this  government  toward  our  own,  even  under  the  trying  conditions  we 
have  established  of  unofficial  communication  through  various  inter- 
mediaries, has  been  straightforward,  frank,  and  remarkably  free  from 
ground  for  criticism. 

The  conspiracies  and  conflicts  which  preceded  the  inauguration 
of  the  government  of  Huerta,  the  lamentable  assassination  of  ex- 
President  Madero  which  stained  the  first  days  of  its  establishment 
occurring,  as  these  events  did,  but  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
Taft  administration  made  it  incumbent  on  the  outgoing,  to  leave  the 
incoming  administration  free  to  deal  with  the  situation  unembar- 
rassed by  prior  act  of  recognition. 

The  new  administration  adopted  an  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent later  referred  to  as  one  of  **  watchful  waiting. "  How  watchful 
it  was  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion — that  it  was  one  of  waiting 
cannot  be  disputed. 

But  this  attitude  of  "watchful  waiting  "  was  not  maintained  down 
to  the  time  when  the  President  so  characterized  the  attitude  of  his 
administration.  The  policy  of  our  government  was  substantially 
modified  wlien  the  President  sent  John  Lind  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative to,  as  the  President  phrased  it,  "those  who  are  now  exercis- 
ing authority  or  wielding  influence  in  Mexico. " 

Tliis  mission  modified  our  attitude  from  one  of  "watchful  wait- 
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ing"  to  one  of  anerfetio  advice,  or  meddleeome  interferenoe,  depend- 
ing on  how  one  views  it  The  unusual  nature  and  remarlcable  eiiar> 
actcr  of  the  demands  made  were  very  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the 
spirited  reply  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Garoboa.  The  dedam- 
tion  by  thoee  "exercising  authority"  in  Mexico  of  the  impractie^ 
bility  of  fully  acceding  to  the  President's  demands  was  followed  by 
another  period  which  might,  perfaape,  be  properly  called  "watchful 
waiting. "    This,  however,  did  not  long  continue. 

A  radical  change  in  our  attitude  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
President's  message  delivered  to  Congress  December  2,  1013,  in 
which  he  declared  in  effect  that  the  government  exercising  authority 
over  the  major  portion  of  Mexico  would  never  be  recognised,  or  dealt 
with,  by  our  government  so  long  as  Huerta  was  at  the  head  of  it,  no 
matter  how  extensive  its  authority  or  control  might  be,  because  he 
said  this  is  a  military  despotism  and  we  are  the  friends  and  champions 
of  constitutional  government  in  America.  One  will  search  the  annals 
of  American  history'  in  vain  to  find  such  a  note  of  personal  prejudice 
and  individual  ill  Ainll  toward  the  head  of  any  government  as  is  found 
in  the  language  with  which  the  President  makes  these  declarations 
and  in  which  he  predicts  the  downfall  of  what  he  calls  a  "precarious 
and  hateful  power. " 

Some  time  after  the  delivery  of  this  message  of  the  President,  the 
predicted  overthrow  of  the  Huerta  government  not  having  occurred, 
the  embargo'on  the  shipment  of  arms  into  Mexico  was  raised  w\Xh  the 
explanation  and  declaration  that  there  now  existed  no  constitutional 
government  in  Mexico  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that  embargo. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  dispatch  of  John  Lind  ^ith  his  very  extra- 
ordinary instructions  to  "those  exercising  authority''  in  Mexico  our 
attitude,  while  open  to  criticism  as  to  its  wisdom,  was  undoubtedly 
not  censurable  from  the  standpoint  of  international  usages.  The 
demands  contained  in  Mr.  Lind's  instructions  upon  those  "exerda- 
ing  authority"  in  Mexico  did,  however,  unquestionably  estahlish  a 
new  precedent  in  our  international  affairs;  while  the  declaraliopa  oon- 
tained  in  the  President 's  December  message,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
^Involve  a  radical  departure  from  the  past  policy  of  our  government  in 
dealing  with  the  republics  on  this  continent. 

One  of  the  primary  obligations  resting  upon  civilised  govern- 
ments is  to  abstain  from  meddlesome  interference  with  the  internal 
and  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.     It  is  true  we  are  the  friends  of 
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ooDStttutional  government,  we  are  also  its  champions  as  the  President 
sUlflS,  but  we  are  under  no  obligation,  and  have  no  right  or  authority, 
to  detenmne  what  constitutes  constitutional  government  in  other 
countries.  On  the  contrary  we  are  bound  by  our  international 
obUgations,  while  favoring  the  establishment  of  governments  which 
we  deem  to  be  constitutional  in  form,  to  recognize  such  governments 
18  foreign  peoples  may  establish,  maintain,  and  give  their  adherence 
to. 

We  are  certainly  getting  on  dangerous  ground  when  we  in  effect 
declare  that  we  shall  refuse  to  have  official  relations  with  any  govern- 
menti  no  matter  how  well  established  or  long  maintained,  unless  it  be 
a  constitutional  government  according  to  our  interpretation.  When 
we  further  assume  the  right  to  pass  not  only  on  the  legitimacy  of 
governments  without  regard  to  the  extent,  character,  or  permanence 
of  their  authority,  but  to  dictate  who  shall  preside  over  them,  we  have 
assumed  an  international  task  that  will  keep  us  very  busy  and  much 
embroiled  in  the  future. 

Our  national  pohcy  in  the  recognition  of  governments  has  been 
well  defined  and  uniformly  adhered  to. 

In  1830  Secretary  of  State  Van  Buren,  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  our 
charge  d'affaires  to  Brazil  as  follows:  "Your  business  is  solely  with 
the  actual  government  of  the  country  where  you  are  to  reside,  and 
you  should  sedulously  endeavor  to  conciliate  its  esteem  and  secure  its 
confidence.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  that  which  is  the  government 
de  facto  is  equally  so  dejure. " 

The  government  of  Juarez  in  Mexico  was  recognized  by  President 
Buchanan,  though  not  in  possession  of  the  capital,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  "obeyed  over  a  large  majority  of  the  country  and  the  people. " 

President  Pierce,  in  a  message  to  Congress  of  May  15, 1856,  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  said,  "It  is  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  all  governments  without  question 
of  their  source  or  organization,  or  of  the  means  by  which  the  govern- 
ing persons  attain  their  power,  provided  there  be  a  government  de 
fado  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  country. " 

Secretary  of  State  Evarts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1879  to  our 
lepweentatrv'e  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  Baker,  stated  that  recognition  of  a 
government  did  not  depend  on  its  constitutionality;  that  as  our  inter- 
national compacts  and  obhgations  were  with  nations  rather  than 
political  governments  we  should  be  watchful  lest  our  course  toward 
a  government  should  affect  our  relations  with  the  nation. 
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In  1890  Seoretary  Hay  authomed  our  mmtttcr  to  reoogniM  Um 
goveramoit  of  Cattro  in  Venesuela  ''if  the  provinonal  fcnrwiuMDi  b 
effectively  administering  government  of  nation  and  in  a  portion  to 
fulfil  international  obligationa. " 

Mr.  Hill,  acting  secretary  of  state,  in  a  letter  of  September  8, 
1900,  to  Mr.  Hart,  United  SUtes  minister  at  BogoU,  sUted  that  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  oentury,  "to 
base  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  government  solely  on  its  <U  fatio 
ability  to  hold  the  reins  of  administrative  power. " 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  declarations  by  our  government  of 
our  policy  to  recognise  a  government  fully  established  — >w<l«itig  eoo- 
trol  over  the  major  portion  of  a  nation  and  disposed  to  meet  its  inter- 
national obligations. 

The  Italian  historian,  Ferrero,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  Meodean 
situation,  characterised  our  present  attitude  toward  Mexico  as  one  of 
masked  or  indirect  intervention,  an  attitude  he  said  that 
plished  **  by  giving  support  to  one  of  the  two  parties  at  war, 
the  weaker  one. ''  In  the  present  case  this  masked  or  indirect  inter- 
vention has  been  accomplished  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  every 
foe  of  law  and  order  in  Mexico,  like  Zapata,  and  every  enemy  of  those 
whom  the  President  has  recognized  through  Mr.  Lind  as  "exercising 
authority''  in  Mexico.  It  has  been  done  by  ^withholding  reoognttion 
from  the  Huerta  government,  by  demanding  its  virtual  overthrow, 
by  continued  official  prediction  of  its  early  downfall  and,  later,  by 
encouraging  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  its  enwnkia. 

These  acts  are  of  a  character  which  might  easily  prompt  rspriial 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, they  have  apparently  failed  to  affect  or  disturb  the  very  proper 
attitude  of  that  government  toward  ours,  or  to  change  or  modify  ita 
disposition  and  purposes  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  our  dtis^ns  and 
their  property  in  the  regions  over  which  that  government  exercissa 
jurisdiction. 

I  realize  that  the  American  people  are  not  at  this  time  partkwilarfy 
eoncemed  as  to  the  propriety,  according  to  the  UMfSS  of  fntematioiuJ 
intercourse,  of  the  acts  and  attitude  of  our  govemment  toward  the 
government  and  people  of  Mexico.  I  doubt  if  they  are  particularly 
solicitous  over  the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  the  atthode  of  the 
administration  towaixi  the  govemment  of  Mexico,  in  indireetfy  inter- 
vening in  favor  of  its  enemies,  may  be  a  straining  of  the  authoritj  of 
the  President  in  dealing  with  international  affairs. 
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An  overwhelminK  majority  of  the  American  people  are,  however, 
sincerely  anxious  to  see  peace  established  and  are  earnestly  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico.  They  have 
therefore  a  lively  interest  in  knowing  whether  the  attitude  of  our 
government  toward  Mexico  is  one  calculated  to  aid  in  establishing 
peAoe  and  averting  the  necessity  of  intervention. 

In  a  speech  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Friday,  February  27,  1914, 1  said: 

I  Am  persuaded  that  the  acta  and  attitude  of  our  government  have  bad  the  effect 
of  prolonging  and  extending  the  lamentable  condition  of  appalling  disorder 
and  distress  which  prevail  in  Mexico;  that  a  continuation  of  our  present  policy, 
or  lack  of  policy,  tends  to  retard  indefinitely  the  establishment  of  orderly  con- 
ditions and  constitutional  government  and  will,  eventually,  if  persisted  in,  com- 
pel armed  intervention,  with  its  inevitable  horrors  and  calamities. 

Let  US  examine  the  situation  for  a  moment  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  views  thus  expressed  are  well  founded.  The 
President,  in  his  message  of  December  2,  said:  "Mexico  has  no  gov- 
ernment" and  declared  that  General  Huerta,  who  is  exercising  an 
authority  which  the  President  himself  has  recognized  must  surrender 
that  authority.  It  is  true  that  if  Huerta  were  to  eliminate  himself 
from  the  affairs  of  Mexico  and  some  one  else  were  to  take  his  place 
whom  Zapata,  in  the  South,  and  Villa,  Carranza,  and  other  lesser 
chieftains  in  the  North  would  all  acknowledge  and  give  loyal  adher- 
ence to,  and  no  other  aspiring  revolutionary  chieftain  appeared,  the 
miracle  of  thus  establishing  order  might  be  accomplished. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  still  leave  our  administration  con- 
fronted with  the  embarrassment  its  recently  announced  doctrine, 
relative  to  constitutionality,  would  present.  Assuming  that  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  no  one  familiar  with  the  situation  has  the  slightest 
notion  that  such  a  program  of  general  conciliation  and  unanimous 
self  efTacement  on  the  part  of  the  rival  leaders  could  be  carried  out. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
developments  in  Mexico  but  that  the  warring  leaders  and  factions 
must,  some  of  them  at  least,  be  eliminated  or  persuaded  by  force 
before  there  can  be  a  full  restoration  of  peace. 

Assuming  that  the  demand  of  our  administration  for  the  over- 
throw of  Huerta  and  the  government  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  accom- 
plished by  the  united  forces  of  the  so-called  constitutionalists  in  the 
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North  and  the  outlaw  Zapata  in  the  South,  in  there  any  ground  for 
hope  that  in  such  a  contingency  order  and  constitutional  govcrmncnt 
would  be  speedily  established  in  MeiioDT 

Is  there  anything  in  the  eharaeier  or  past  record  of  the  so-aUlsd 
constitutional  chieftains  to  justify  the  expectation  that  they  eoold  or 
would  attempt  to  establish  a  government  which  would  meet  its  inter- 
national obligations,  or  be  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  people  o( 
Mexico?  One  must  be  sanguine  indeed  who  can  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  southern  and  central  Mexico  and  the  strong 
and  influential  men  of  the  nation,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  now 
give  at  least  nominal  adherence  and  support  to  the  govermnent  ci 
Huerta,  would  approve  or  support  a  government  established  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  Villa  and  Zapata  even  though  presided  over  by  so  weQ 
intentioned  an  individual  as  Carransa  is  reported  to  be. 

Our  qu  te  general  approval  of  the  unfortunate  Madero,  our  ab- 
horrence of  the  manner  of  his  untimely  taking  off  and  our  natural  and 
proper  disposition  to  hold  those  at  the  head  of  the  Huerta  government 
responsible  for  that  act  inclined  our  people  to  approve,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  the  withholding  of  recognition,  the  refusal  offidaUy  to 
recognize  the  Huerta  government.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
the  refusal  formally  to  recognize  a  government,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  firmly  established,  widely  supported,  reasonably  fulfilling,  or 
attempting  to  fulfill,  its  international  obligations  involved  not  only 
a  complete  reversal  of  our  national  policy  but  a  surrender  of  the  only 
adequate  means  of  protecting  our  citizens  in  Mexico  and  their  prop- 
erty and  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  we  have  assumed  under  the  Mott> 
roe  Doctrine,  toward  the  property  and  citizens  of  other  nations. 

It  is  not  only  not  denied  that  our  refusal  to  recognise  the  gorero- 
ment  of  Mexico  under  Huerta  has  greatly  handicapped  that  govsfP- 
ment  in  securing  the  means  for  restoring  order  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, but  our  administration  has  gloried  in  that  fact  and  prophesied  tbs 
early  downfall  of  the  Mexican  government  as  a  result  Our  attitude 
therefore  has  confeesedly  lengthened  the  period  and  increased  the  vio- 
lence of  disorder  in  Mexico.  If  the  present  government  in  Mexico  be 
not  a  constitutional  government  the extensioQ of  Hs authority  overall 
of  Mexico  would  not  make  it  so.  When,  however,  we  compare  the 
very  general  protection  of  life  and  property  which  has  pfwailed  in  the 
territory  controlled  by  the  Huerta  government  with  the  eonfiseatkin, 
plunder,  murder,  rape  and  rapine  which  have,  in  many  localities,  char- 
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acterixed  the  victories  of  the  opponents  of  that  government  we  shall 
find  abundant  ground  for  the  belief  that  our  duty  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  would  have  been  bet- 
ter performed  bad  we  taken  the  usual  course  of  recognizing  condi- 
tknia  as  th^  are,  the  Mexican  government  as  it  exists,  and  holding  it 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  throughout  the 
republic. 

No  one  familiar  >\ith  the  situation  in  Mexico  believes  it  possible, 
out  of  the  conditions  of  turmoil  and  disorder  which  now  exist  there,  to 
bring  at  once  a  government  of  unquestioned  constitutionality,  per- 
fect in  its  aims  and  personnel.  Only  a  strong  arm  and  a  determined 
purpose  can  establish  order  there.  If  we  persistently  use  our  influence 
to  weaken  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  and  to  encourage  further 
revolution  we  are  follo\\'ing  a  path  which  will  inevitably  lead  us  to  the 
point  where  we  must  be  the  strong  arm  which  restores  order.  Our 
present  attitude  therefore  is  one  which  leads  to  intervention  as  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  as  though  it  were  thus  planned  and  purposed. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  perform  our  duties  and 
obligations  reasonably  and  avoid  intervention  in  Mexico  is  to  cease 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  guerrilla  forces,  the  outlaw  chieftains, 
the  well-meaning  figure-heads  of  revolution,  masking  under  the  guise 
of  constitutionalism,  and  return  to  the  usages  of  international  law 
and  our  long  established  policy  and  look  to  the  government  which  is 
in  authority  to  establish  order  and  protect  life  and  property. 


MEXICO* 

Bt  Austen  G.  Fox, 
New  York. 

Its  problflm.  Out  of  what  does  it  arise?  Does  it  arise  out  oC 
an  absence  of  a  constitution?    No,  because  Mexioo  has  a  written 

constitution,  which,  upon  its  face,  is  fair  enough  to  loolc  upon.  Must 
not  the  problem  arise,  therefore,  out  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  that  make  the  constitution  ineffectual  for  order? 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Mexico's  problem  has  beoome 
the  problem  of  the  United  States?  Mexioo  threatens  no  invasioo 
of  the  United  States.  The  concrete  problem  for  the  United  States 
must  be  shall  we  invade  Mexico?  We  are  not  asked  by  Meadeans 
to  invade  theur  territory.  If  we  go,  we  must  go  with  arms  in  our 
hands,  and  we  must  intend  to  use  our  arms.  In  short,  we  must  go 
with  the  purpose  of  killing,  or  maiming  those  who  choose  to  defend 
their  country  against  our  invasion.  Call  this  intervention,  or  any 
other  name  that  we  prefer.  In  fact,  it  is  war,  with  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  term,  in  a  country,  larger  than  France  and  inhabited  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions  of  people. 

When  we  decree  intervention,  we  declare  war,  and  that  means 
victory,  or  defeat  to  our  arms.  Let  us  discard  the  possibility  of  de- 
feat, and  assume  victory.  It  must  be  a  complete  victory,  however, 
and  how  long  must  we  wage  war  before  our  rule  shall  be  oompletof 
Who  can  tell,  how  many  of  our  best  must  fall  in  order  to  establiBh 
our  rule?  The  waste  and  cost  in  material,  who  can  estimate?  Who 
knows,  today,  the  cost  of  subjugating  the  Filipinos? 

When  we  shall  have  put  Mexico  under  out  feet,  what  then — 
what  next?  Are  we  to  retire,  or  are  we  to  stay?  It  must  be  one  or 
the  other. 

It  we  retire,  what  shall  we  have  accomplished?  Will  bayonet 
thrusts  in  our  victims  have  implanted  in  the  breaste  of  the  survtvon 
that  national  character  and  capacity  for  orderly  government,  the 
abeence  of  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  preeent  disorder  in  Mesdoo? 

>  Remarks  m  presidinii  officer  of  the  searioo  oi  the  Amdf&mj,  Satorday 
morning,  April  4,  1014. 
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War,  whether  we  call  it  a  war  of  reprisal  or  primtive  expedition, 
or  any  other  name,  is  seldom  of  educational  value  in  fitting  the  losers 
for  self  govememnt.  If,  therefore,  we  retire  at  the  close  of  hostilities, 
to  what  result  can  we  point,  except  that  of  slaughter  and  increased 
Uxesr 

There  is  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is  permanent  occupation 
of  Mexico  by  our  troops  and  its  government  from  Washington. 
It  will  be  easy  enough  for  us  to  go  in,  but  it  may,  at  least,  be  im- 
poasible  to  get  out,  except  accompanied  by  the  confession  that  the 
eo-called  Mexican  problem  remains  unchanged.  In  short,  how  can 
we  expect  succeesful  warlike  operations  in  Mexico  to  raise  the  political 
character  of  its  people?  Neither  political  nor  social  uplift,  as  it  is 
fash  onable  now  to  call  it,  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  destruction  and 
desolation  of  war. 

We  must,  therefore,  ask  ourselves  this  question :  Are  we  so  free 
of  problems  of  our  own  that  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
establishing  through  war  a  stable  government  in  Mexico,  and  of 
maintaining  it  for  a  period  which  none  can  measure,  at  a  cost  which 
no  one  can  approximate? 

This  is  no  time  for  disturbing  the  peace  we  now  enjoy. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  Americans  in  Mexico 
and  we  know  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  corporations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  large  investments  south  of  our  border.  When  we  find  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Congress,  or  upon  our  President  to  begin  a 
war  with  Mexico,  may  we  not  inquire  whence  the  pressure  proceeds? 
Who  will  be  the  beneficiaries,  if  Congress,  or  the  President  yields 
to  the  pressure?  Among  the  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  lay 
do^-n  their  lives  in  the  event  of  armed  intervention,  will  there  be 
found  any  one  who  now  clamors  for  the  protection  of  so-called 
American  interests? 

What  evidence  have  we  that  the  American  people  insist  upon  a 
departure  from  the  policy  of  letting  other  peoples  work  out,  in  their 
own  way,  their  own  political  problems?  Some  there  are  who  say 
that  the  President  ought  not  to  have  done  this,  or  that,  or  ought  not 
to  have  done  one  thing,  or  another. 

Two  things,  however,  he  has  done,  is  doing,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  continue  to  do. 
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He  has  stood,  if  standing  and  we  know  he  will  continue  to  stand 
for  the  keeping  of  public  faith  pledged  by  aolemn  tieaty,  «i»>J**w^ 
by  appeals  to  escape  from  the  common  sense  meaning  of  the  plain 
English  of  our  contracts. 

We  know  that  we  may  look  to  him,  with  unwavering  faith,  as 
one  who  will  act  as  the  trustee  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  ready  to  undergo  obloquy  if  need  be, 
in  his  unalterable  determination  that  no  act  of  his  shall  deprive  our 
nation  of  its  right  to  continue  to  work  out  its  own  great  problems 
and  to  perform  its  obligations  in  peace  with  the  world  and  particularly 
with  its  neighbors,  north  and  south. 

Non    ponebat    enim   rumores   ante    Baiutcm; 
Ergo  oiagis  magtsque,  viri  nunc  gloria  ereaeit. 


MEXICO  AND  HER  PEOPLE 

By  Alfred  Bishop  Mason, 
New  York. 

Some  yean  ago,  there  was  current  at  Harvard  an  excellent  jest. 
Though  it  was  at  the  expense  of  Yale  and  though  I  am  one  of  Yale's 
loyal  sons,  I  must  admit  the  humor  of  it.  The  Harvard  question 
was:  "What  is  autobiography?"  and  the  Harvard  answer  was: 
"Autobiography  is  any  Yale  man  talking."  Yet,  to  justify  my 
speaking  on  Mexico  to  an  audience  like  this,  I  must  perforce  weave  a 
few  bits  of  personal  reminiscence  into  the  web  of  my  talk.  And  it  is 
sometimes  true,  as  Thackeray  says,  that  the  capital  letter  *'I"  is  the 
straight  line  that  measures  the  shortest  distance  between  a  speaker 
and  his  hearers. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  when  I  was  building  a  little  railroad  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  government  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
was  not  corrupt.  It  was  white  and  pure.  For  each  31  miles  of  rail- 
road built,  there  was  a  subsidy  of  $800,000  in  government  bonds. 
To  get  them,  I  had  to  have  a  certificate  from  a  government  engineer 
that  the  road  was  built  in  accordance  with  specifications  and  a  certi- 
ficate from  a  government  accountant  that  my  books,  accounts  and 
vouchers  were  in  proper  shape.  Engineer  and  accountant  each  had  a 
salar>'  of  $1,500  per  annum.  If,  under  similar  conditions,  I  had  been 
building  recently  a  highway  in  the  state  of  New  York,  what  would  I 
have  had  to  pay  intermediaries,  engineers,  officials,  bagmen  and 
friends  of  the  powers  that  be — ^no,  thank  God,  the  powers  that  were? 
In  Mexico  I  never  paid  a  penny  and  was  never  asked  to  pay  a  penny 
of  blackmail,  conmiissions  or  graft.  My  experience  was  that  of 
other  Americans.  It  justifies  me,  I  think,  in  saying  the  Diaz  govern- 
ment was  then  pure.  It  is  said  that  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  a 
tool  of  younger  men  who  were  grafters.  I  doubt  this,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

His  government  was  arbitrary,  of  course.  Most  of  my  300  miles 
of  railroad  were  built  through  a  sparsely  settled  country,  where 
crimes  of  passion  were  rife  and  where  theft  was  a  fine  art.  I  asked 
Dial  to  send  me  some  rurales.    They  were  the  state  constabulary  of 
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Modoo.  A  down  of  than  arrived.  The  IteutenAoi  In  ehftrfB  camt 
to  my  office  to  report  the  arrival.  He  saluted,  explained  hk  errMid, 
and  enquired:  "8eftor  Maaon,  whom  do  you  wish  kiUedt"  He  waa 
dearly  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  list  of  people  to  be  shot  offhand. 
It  was  interesting  to  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  my  haadi, 
but  I  really  could  not  think  at  the  moment  of  anybody  I  wished  to 
kill.  A  fortnight  later,  sitting  in  my  car  at  the  end  of  track,  I  saw  a 
sergeant  of  rurales  riding  by  with  three  troopers,  each  with  a  rope 
around  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  each  rope  fastened  about  a  plodding 
fMon.  The  prooession  was  closed  by  a  sobbing  woman.  I  hailed 
t  ho  wriTNint  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  It  seemed  that  one  peon, 
ill  call  A,  had  quarreled  with  B  about  the  woman.  So  A 
....t  w  V  ir.  kill  B,  paying  him  his  price,  a  whole  peso,  50  cents  in  our 
money,  in  advance.  C  did  not  know  B  by  sight.  So  C  hired  D  for  a 
quarter  of  the  peso  to  point  out  B.  This  done,  C  knifed  B.  The 
rurales  had  gathered  in  A,  C  and  D  and  the  woman  in  the  case.  "  We 
are  taking  them  to  jail,  Don  Alfredo,"  said  the  sergeant.  The  jail 
was  many  miles  away.  Within  half  an  hour,  the  rurales  came  baek. 
"Where  are  your  prisoners?"  I  asked.  "They  tried  to  escape  and 
we  shot  them."  This  is  the  well-known  Mexican  ley  de  fuga — the 
law  of  flight.  Prisoners  are  troublesome  and  expensive.  They  are 
taken  into  the  brush  and  shot.  The  ley  de  fuga  is  the  stereotyped 
explanation. 

Again,  about  1900,  a  tribe  of  mountain  Indians  killed  aooie 
prospectors  looking  for  mines  because  they  thought  they  were  survey- 
ing their  lands.  Experience  long  since  taught  the  Indians,  who  hold 
their  lands  in  common,  that  a  survey  has  as  its  sure  sequel  a  seisure. 
These  particular  prospectors  were  working  under  a  government 
concession.  Diaz  sent  a  regiment  into  the  mountains.  It  captured, 
bound  and  shot,  without  a  trial,  nearly  1,500  Indians,  practically  all 
the  adult  males  of  the  tribe.  Not  a  word  of  this  got  into  the  papers. 
Again,  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Hildalgo  was  asked  to  resign 
by  Dias.  He  refused.  Nothing  happened  for  a  few  months.  Then 
at  dawn  the  governor  was  awakened  by  a  spruce  aide-de-camp  who 
offered  him  a  blank  resignation  to  sign.  When  he  demurred,  the 
aide  took  him  to  the  window  and  showed  him  a  batter}'  in  front  of 
the  palace,  infantr>'  around  the  palace,  a  cloud  of  cavalry  behind  the 
infantr>\  The  governor  signed.  The  brigade  melted  away  as  salentfy 
as  it  had  come.    The  papers  said  nothing. 
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ESections  have  always  been  a  farce.  A  friend  of  mine  sat  as  a 
congrcMUian  from  part  of  Yucatan  for  20  years.  He  was  never  in 
Yucatan  and  could  not  tell  me  the  boundaries  of  his  district.  All  he 
knefw  was  that  every  two  years  he  received  word  from  Diaz  that  he 
had  been  elected  again.  I  had  been  a  resident  of  Mexico  a  very  short 
time  when  I  received  an  official  notice  to  vote  at  a  national  election. 
I  went  to  the  polls.  There  were  two  policemen  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  three  men  in  frock  coats  and  silk  hats  within  behind  a  table 
which  held  a  ballot  box.  Not  a  voter  was  in  sight.  I  explained  that 
I  had  received  the  notice,  but  that  I  was  an  American  citizen  and  had 
no  right  to  vote.  '*If  you  wish  to  vote,  sefior,"  said  the  chairman, 
"it  will  give  us  the  utmost  delight  to  have  you  do  so.'' 

There  is  no  middle  class  in  Mexico.  From  the  great  land-owners 
with  their  retinues  of  lawyers,  agents,  favorites,  you  take  one  long 
step  downwards  to  the  small,  the  very  small,  retailer  and  the  peon. 
Wholesale  business  and  public  utilities  are  in  foreign  hands.  The 
peon  mass  in  the  north  has  been  leavened  by  the  return  there  of 
many  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  have  come  across  the  border, 
working  on  railroad  and  other  jobs,  as  far  north  as  Minnesota,  but 
southern  Mexico  is  still  sunk  in  the  apathy  of  the  ages. 

There  is  no  public  opinion  in  the  country.  Diaz  was  a  benevo- 
lent despot,  supported  by  the  feudal  lords  who  owned  the  land,  the 
land  barons  of  Mexico.  I  asked  the  president  once  why  he  did  not 
apply  the  single  tax  and  so  break  up  the  large  estates.  "  It  must  be 
done  some  day,"  he  replied,  "but  one  of  my  successors  must  do  it." 

These  lords  of  land  were  lords  of  life  as  well.  Terrazas  o^vned 
40,000,000  acres  in  Chihuahua.  That  is  nearly  one  and  one-half 
times  the  s**e  of  Pennsylvan'a.  He  was  supreme  ruler  of  that  great 
state  of  Chihuahua,  whether  he,  or  his  son  in-law  Creel,  or  one  of 
his  sons,  or  some  retainer  of  his  was  nominally  governor.  The 
police,  the  rurales,  the  alcaldes,  the  courts  did  only  what  he  directed, 
were  simply  registering  machines  of  his  decrees.  He  used  to  be 
major-domo  of  a  Seftor  Martinez  del  Rio,  whose  great  estates,  confis- 
cated because  he  supported  Maximili  n,  fell  into  his  major  domo's 
hands.  Del  Rio's  son  told  me  he  had  saved  a  remnant  of  his  father's 
lands  from  Terrazas's  clutch.  "How  much  is  this  remnant?"  I 
asked.  "Barely  five  million  acres,"  was  the  reply.  Th  t  s  nerrly 
one  fift!»  t):e  s  se  of  Penn**ylv ..n  a. 

Mexican  labor,  fairly  energetic  when  paid  by  the  piece,  slow 
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b^ond  all  dreamfl  and  niKhtmares  of  ilownesi  when  paid  by  the  d^jr, 
is  in  every  case  unsatisfactor)-  became  it  ie  intennlttept.  Heft  a 
laborer  toiU  for  one  of  two  reaaons,  either  to  advance  himaelf  or  to 
avoid  being  discharged.  The  peon  has  no  wish  to  advance  and  if 
you  disdiarge  him  lie  is  rather  grateful  to  you  for  having  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  making  up  his  own  mind  to  stop  work. 

We  misunderstand  the  Mexican,  of  course.  The  Spaniard  is 
far  more  difficult  than  any  other  European  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
understand.  Mr.  Rives,  in  his  monumental  book  on  The  United 
States  and  Mexico,  suggests  that  this  may  be  because  the  ^laniih 
blood  has  an  Afro-Semitio  base,  with  a  strong  Moorish  intermixtitrs 
afterwards.  He  quotes  one  ethnologist  as  saying  that  a  Spaniard 
resembles  the  son  of  a  European  father  by  an  Abyssinian  mother. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  was  right  who  said:  ''Three  deep  gulfs 
divide  mankind— age,  sex  and  race.  And  of  these  the  deepest  is 
race." 

Of  one  most  beautiful  Spanish  characteristic,  courtesy,  we  have 
scant  share.  The  average  American  in  Mexico  behaves  like  a  cad, 
with  vulgar  disre^rd  of  well-nigh  sacred  customs  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate and  of  a  deliglitful  and  stately  courtesy  he  cannot  approximate. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  average  American  who  so  disports  himself.  When 
the  second  Pan-American  Conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Mrs.  Dias  gave  a  fite  at  Chapultepec  for  the  delegates  and  others. 
It  was  a  scene  from  fairyland.  I  was  talking  with  her  when  at  her 
elbow  the  president's  chief  aide-de-camp  said  to  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation:  ''Senator,  supper  is  about  to  be  served 
and  the  President  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  arm  to  Mrs. 
Dias  and  lead  the  way."  "Well,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  his 
watch  and  closing  it  with  a  snap, "  tell  the  President  Tm  much  obliged, 
but  its  gettin'  late  and  Tm  goin'  back  to  the  hotel  now.  Come 
along.  Mother."  And  thereupon  he  and  his  wife  departed,  without 
even  saying  good-bye  to  the  President's  wife. 

The  fundamental  question  in  Mexico  is  the  land  question.  The 
Mexican  revolution  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right — 
by  giving  back  to  the  people  the  land  of  which  they  were  despoiled 
nearly  four  centuries  ago.  No  statute  of  limitations  runs  sgainil 
the  right  of  men  and  women  to  free  access  to  land.  Those  of  you  who 
are  not  single  taxers  may  well  weigh  that  pregnant  fact  Its  off- 
spring may  some  day  astound  you.    The  three  great  fortes, 
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than  laws  or  consiiiutions  or  armies  or  privilege,  are  men's  hunger  for 
food,  men's  hunger  for  women,  men's  hunger  for  land.  Until  the 
peon  has  an  opportunity  to  get  his  10  or  20  hectares  of  land,  the  peon 
will  not  be  at  peace. 

What  is  there  for  the  United  States  to  do?    Simply  to  watch 
and  wait.    It  is  weary  work,  this  waiting,  but  as  a  great  captain  of 
industry  once  told  me :  *'  Waiting  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts."   Profes- 
sor Patten's  able  argument  in  favor  of  our  intervening  because  Mexico 
is  not  an  industrial  unit  and  our  breaking  it  up  into  smaller  states 
which  are  industrial  units  fails  to  convince  me.    Mexico  is  much  more 
of  an  industrial  unit  than  the  United  States  were  up  to  1865.     If 
economic  forces  are  to  break  it  up  into  smaller  units  it  is  still  neither 
advisable  nor  right  that  those  forces  should  be  pricked  into  activity 
by  American  bayonets.    We  can  occupy  any  part  of  Mexico  we  choose, 
at  much  cost  of  life,  more  cost  of  money,  a  colossal  cost  for  pensions 
thereafter,  and  a  terrible  cost  in  the  awaking  of  the  devilish  war- 
spirit  which  debauches  a  nation  and  its  politics  for  a  generation. 
When  we  have  occupied  it,  what  then?    The  French  went  where 
they  would  in  Mexico,  but  whenever  a  French  garrison  marched  out 
of  a  Mexican  city  Maximilian's  rule  ended  in  that  city.     The  witty 
Pierre  Bonaparte  said  of  Napoleon's  Mexican  experiment:  *'My 
cousin  is  finding  out  that  you  can  do  anything  in  the  world  with 
bayonets  except  sit  upon  them."     If  we  occupy  Mexico,  we  shall 
simply  sit  upon  our  bayonets.     Let  us  still  watch  and  wait.     Emerson 
says  every  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  some  stout 
and  resolute  person.     Some  day  some  stout  and  resolute  person  will 
rise  from  the  southern  welter,  put  the  Mexican  people  back  upon  the 
lands  of  Mexico,  and  then — not  till  then — will  there  be  abiding  peace 
in  that  great  country. 


A  REVISION  OF  AMERICAN  P0UCIE8 

Bt  SnioN  N.  Patten,  Ph.D., 

ProfoMor  of  PoUiieal  Ecooomj, 
Uoiveriiij  of  PoiiiMyWAiiU. 

In  every  age  and  nation  two  conflicting  forces  are  active  in 
determining  national  policies.  One  of  these  is  the  national  seot:- 
ment  generated  in  the  past,  which  in  connection  with  social  traditioQ 
tends  to  perpetuate  old  and  often  useless  policies.  The  other  fores 
is  the  commercial  needs  upon  which  present  national  prosperity  ds> 
pends.  In  our  national  history  both  of  these  forces  have  been  active 
and  each  in  turn  has  been  dominant. 

During  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  sentiment  pre- 
vailed over  interest,  while  in  the  period  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment commercial  interests  were  dominant.  Both  sentiment  and  in- 
terest played  a  part  in  the  great  Civil  War,  but  interest  was  the 
chief  motive  and  it  in  the  end  determined  the  course  of  events. 

Today  we  are  entering  a  new  epoch  in  which  interest  and  emo- 
tion again  conflict.  The  national  policies  of  the  preceding  century 
have  evoked  the  emotions  that  at  present  are  dictating  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  equally  plain  that  a  new  group  of  commercial  interests 
have  arisen  creating  an  opposing  force  as  great  if  not  greater  than 
that  which  in  our  early  history  gave  rise  to  the  desire  for  a  constitu- 
tion. We  should  therefore  contrast  these  two  forces  and  see  where 
their  opposition  lies  and  in  what  way  the  two  can  be  adjusted 
without  too  great  a  break  in  the  national  policy. 

American  sentiments  are  in  the  main  aggregated  around  five 
principles:  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  local  independent  states,  Anglo- 
American  unity,  foreign  complications  and  a  paternal  attitude  oo 
the  part  of  the  nation  toi^-ards  the  smaller  states  to  the  south.  These 
sentiments  developed  during  the  earlier  epoch  of  isolation  when 
commerce  was  internal.  There  were  then  no  great  interests  to 
counteract  in  foreign  affairs  the  sentimental  opinions  fenerated  1^ 
our  earlier  history.  When  we  expanded  we  did  so  l^  annexa  km 
and  thus  brought  within  the  nation  the  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent commercially  valuable  to  us.  In  this  way  national  and  race 
homogeneity  was  preserved  and  those  foreign  complicatioiia  avoided 
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which  might  easily  have  created  trouble.  A  new  commercial  situ- 
ation, however,  has  arisen,  which  demands  the  development  of  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  the  same  elements  that  up  to  the  present 
time  have  created  our  internal  demands  and  interests.  Under  the 
old  condition  our  industries  were  in  the  main  local.  Wheat,  meat, 
com  and  cotton  were  our  great  products,  and  they  could  all  be  pro- 
duced within  our  borders.  The  old  theory  of  social  progress  assumed 
that  national  and  race  vitality  could  be  found  only  to  the  north  of 
the  frost  line,  and  that  the  nations  to  the  south  were  bound  to  be 
defective  and  dependent.  All  this  has  changed  in  recent  years 
through  the  increased  control  of  disease  and  the  spread  of  better 
industrial  conditions  to  southern  regions.  The  center  of  civiliza- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  15  degrees  south  of  what  it  was  a  century 
ago.  As  good  a  civilization  can  now  be  maintained  on  the  25th 
degree  of  latitude  as  formerly  on  the  40th. 

In  addition  to  this,  radical  modifications  in  our  diet  have  taken 
place  by  which  southern  foods  have  become  important — so  important 
that  they  are  today  as  vital  an  element  in  our  diet  as  are  the  older 
products  of  northern  regions.  Sugar,  fruit,  rice,  bananas  and  other 
tropical  plants  have  now  become  an  essential  element  in  our  food 
supply  and  only  through  further  development  of  these  products  can 
a  low  cost  of  living  be  restored.  At  least  one-third  of  the  national 
diet  should  be  obtained  from  regions  south  of  the  25th  degree.  This 
means  that  they  must  be  obtained  in  regions  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  reduce  the 
present  cost  of  living  is  the  utilization  of  this  great  region  for  the 
production  of  foods  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  It  is  no  over- 
estimate to  say  that  if  these  changes  were  effected  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living  of  30  per  cent  could  be  made.  This  is  important 
to  eastern  cities  which  can  more  readily  obtain  their  food  from  south- 
em  regions  than  from  the  western  states.  It  is  also  of  importance 
in  places  where  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  live.  These 
races  are  used  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  will  therefore  more  readily 
adjust  themselves  to  southern  foods  than  will  older  northern  races. 

These  changes,  therefore,  mean  the  transference  of  industry 
from  chilly  New  England  to  the  sunny  South  and  from  the  lakes  on 
the  north  to  the  gulf  on  the  south.  The  present  advantages  of  the 
region  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleston  are  20  per  cent  greater  than 
those  to  the  north,  and  a  shift  of  population  and  industry  must  take 
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^  plaoe  which  will  brint?  the  ofinter  of  AiiiL*r!caii  riviliuainn  within  this 

m  region. 

Another  dement  of  importance  in  Ueciding  futurf  {K>liciei  Is  the 
ohnn^D  in  eooinl  morality  now  taking  pbice.  Formerly  people  limited 
their  reeponsibilities  to  their  family,  their  locality,  their  itate  or  at 
meet  to  their  nation.  They  felt  reqKmaible  for  what  took  pIac4>  in 
their  own  town  aa  <^poeed  to  other  towns;  to  their  neighborhoud 
as  opposed  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  They  thought  that  croosing 
some  artificial  state  line  relieved  them  from  responsibility  for  thi* 
people  on  the  other  side.  This  provincial  tone  is  now  disappearing. 
We  are  beginning  to  realise  that  we  are  as  responsible  for  what  takes 
pUee  in  the  slums  as  for  what  takes  plaoe  in  our  own  families,  for 
what  takes  place  across  the  river  as  well  as  in  our  own  ward  or  city. 
National  responsibilities  are  correspondingly  changed,  for  our  moral 
interests  lie  quite  as  much  in  what  is  outside  of  the  artificial  limiU 
of  the  United  States  as  m  what  takes  place  within  them. 

Social  responsibility  goes  with  trade.  We  control  the  lives 
and  morality  of  those  who  supply  us  goods  or  furnish  ua  with  serv- 
ice, and  this  responsibility  is  quite  as  great  if  the  individuals  who 
serve  us  live  in  a  foreign  land  as  if  they  are  in  parts  of  our  own  city 
or  as  members  of  our  own  family.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
trade  follows  the  flag.  It  might  be  better  said  that  moral  responsi- 
bility follows  conunerce.  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  bvger 
responsibility  except  by  narrowing  our  moral  horison  and  rendering 
less  effective  the  principle  of  social  service  to  all  mankind. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  principle  involved.  In  primitive  oom- 
munitic^  each  locality  is  industrially  independent,  oreates  its  own 
supply  of  food  and  satisfies  its  own  wants.  This  simple  economy  of 
our  forefathers  is  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  larger  industrial 
units.  The  laborer  now  loses  his  industrial  independence;  hemust 
go  where  capital  is  and  have  his  situation  determined  by  its  needs. 
The  laborers  in  Philadelphia  are  not  there  because  they  desire  it; 
they  are  there  because  they  are  dependent  upon  capital  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  capital  finds  its  location  in  Philadelphia.  Whenever 
this  disturbance  takes  pUice,  the  conmiunity  becomes  from  that 
time  responsible  for  the  laborers'  condition.  They  m  where  they 
are  either  to  create  a  higher  return  on  capital  or  to  ereate  lower 
prices  for  consumers.  The  capitalist  and  the  consumer,  therefore, 
become  socially  responsible  as  soon  as  they  take  labor  from  its 
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natural  environment  and  put  it  in  places  where  it  satisfies  the 
wants  of  the  conununity  at  large. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  shortsighted  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility ceases  at  the  crossing  of  political  lines.  The  real  question  is, 
Have  you  as  a  result  of  your  altered  consumption  or  from  your  desire 
for  a  larger  income  forced  laborers  to  move  from  their  accustomed 
ennronment  to  surroundings  where  they  serve  your  ends?  If  so, 
your  responsibility  is  met  only  when  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
is  brought  up  to  the  normal  level  of  the  community. 

In  the  copper  region  of  Michigan,  for  example,  many  laborers 
have  been  aggregated  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  to  secure 
profits  to  the  owners  of  the  mines.  Neither  mine  owners  nor  the 
oODSumers  of  copper  gooiis  can  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  evils 
eodating  in  this  region.  They  have  created  the  conditions  under 
which  the  laborer  lives  and  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  labor- 
er's welfare.  Our  country  and  the  world  at  large  have  many  such 
problems.  It  means  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  any  om- 
munity  or  class  that  has  disturbed  the  natural  conditions  imder 
which  laborers  have  existed  by  forcing  them  into  a  new  environment 
where  their  independence  is  subordinated  to  the  general  good.  Ex- 
ploitation and  degradation  are  the  results  of  these  changes,  unless  a 
moral  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  community  brings  to  the  dis- 
located population  a  return  to  their  earlier  social  independence. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  to  ask  concerning  the  region  to 
the  south  of  the  United  States  is,  Have  we  dislocated  their  indus- 
tries? Has  Mexico  been  disturbed  by  the  demands  of  foreign  con- 
sumers or  foreign  capitalists?  If  this  is  so,  then  the  various  com- 
mercial or  national  groups  creating  this  dislocation  are  responsible 
for  the  disorder,  confusion  and  misery  prevalent  in  Mexico.  It 
is  not  constitutional  rights  that  we  should  uphold.  Rather  should 
we  see  that  the  conditions  on  which  an  industrial  civilization  depends 
are  realized  in  Mexico.  These  conditions  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  political  rights,  economic  principles  with  the  resulting 
social  responsibility  and  social  ideals  that  are  a  consequence  of  our 
civilisation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  formulate  our  political  rights  nor  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government  that  have  followed  their 
application  to  national  life.  It  is,  however,  important  that  the 
eeooomic  principles  and  the  social  emotions  of  our  civilization  should 
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be  formulated  ao  that  we  can  tee  our  respouibUity  and  reoogniae 
what  are  the  real  motiYes  prompting  our  action  towarde  other 
elaeaee  or  races.    The  eeooomio  prindplee  are  these: 

1.  The  mabtenance  of  order 

2.  The  freedom  of  exchange 

3.  The  education  of  the  maves 

4.  The  ownership  of  hmd 

5.  The  security  of  capital 

6.  The  sacredneM  of  contracts 

7.  The  prevention  of  induBtrial  exploitation 

8.  A  living  wage 

Each  of  these  has  been  found  essential  to  the  prosperity  U 
America,  and  can  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  our  rela- 
tions to  any  external  industrial  group.  We  must  prevent  exploita- 
tion; we  must  give  a  living  wage;  we  must  make  capital  secure;  we 
must  see  that  the  masses  in  every  community  whose  industrial  rela- 
tions we  dominate  maintain  their  industrial  efficiency. 

The  social  emotions  arising  from  our  civilization  may  be  formu- 
lated as  follows: 

1 .  Brotherhood  of  man 

2.  Joy  in  mutual  pruspcTity 

3.  Respect  for  manly  labor 

4.  Love  of  intergroupal  contact 

5.  Subordination  of  personal,  group  and  national  interest  to 

the  general  good 
0.  Subordination  of  legal  rights  to  social  welfare 

7.  I  Vide  in  Anglo- American  ideals  and  civilization 

8.  Self  and  group  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  backi^-ard  races 
These  emotions  have  been  growing  through  the  past  two  centuries 

and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  tlio  settlement  of  foreign 
affaire.  Group  interest  must  be  subordinated  to  social  welfare,  a 
keener  love  for  our  brother  man  must  be  evoked,  respect  for  manly 
ImImt  must  l)e  encouraged,  and  a  pride  in  Anglo-American  ideals  and 
« i\  iiization  must  grow  with  the  spread  of  our  imlustrial  institutions. 
Last  but  not  least  is  the  sacrifice  which  is  denmnded  of  us  to  help 
the  backward  races  enter  u\xn\  the  civilization  that  we  enjoy. 

Political  action  must  deix'nd  upon  these  economic  principles  or 
upon  the  social  emotions  that  result  from  them.  What  we  should 
insist  upon  in  our  dealings  with  neighboring  states  is  not  coostitu- 
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tional  government  but  the  reality  of  an  industrial  civilization.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Mexican  constitution  harmonizes  with 
ours,  but  whether  Mexican  industry  conforms  to  the  conditions  of  a 
higher  civilisation.  Our  feelings  toward  the  Russian  people,  for 
example,  should  not  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  they  have  an 
absolute  monarchy,  but  by  the  violation  of  economic  principles  that 
the  present  government  in  Russia  may  favor,  or  by  the  suppression 
of  the  social  emotions  that  have  become  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  Only  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  grounds  have  wc  the 
right  to  interfere  in  foreign  affairs  or  to  demand  conformity  on  the 
part  of  other  nations  to  the  principles  which  our  civilization  has 
evoked.  We  should  be  proud  not  of  our  constitution  but  of  our 
civilisation.    Our  guide  should  be  justice  not  liberty. 

These  newer  ideas  and  standards  profoundly  modify  our  external 
relations.  With  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  our  conmaercial 
interests  are  slight,  we  have  little  responsibility;  but  this  responsibil- 
ity increases  as  our  trade  and  industry  grow,  and  it  becomes  impera- 
tive when  these  interests  are  so  dominant  that  regions  with  which  we 
trade  left  to  themselves  would  fail  to  maintain  political  and  indus- 
trial stability.  Our  industrial  relations  with  South  America  are 
slight  and  will  always  be  so.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  assume  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  South  America  a 
part  of  our  industrial  system.  We  should  view  the  Canal  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  world  in  which  we  will  gain 
not  as  we  seize  or  maintain  control  of  South  America,  but  as  we 
share  in  the  general  prosperity  that  comes  to  all  through  industrial 
gains.  A  broader  policy  should  be  adopted  towards  the  South  Amer- 
ican states.  They  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  own  sta- 
bility, and  for  their  own  internal  development.  Our  interest  in  them 
is  no  greater  than  in  Africa  or  in  Australia.  We  should  take  our 
hands  off  and  allow  that  progress  to  take  place  which  will  come  nat- 
urally through  their  internal  development.  This  means  the  with- 
drawal of  our  assumed  control,  and  the  granting  of  complete  inde- 
pendence on  their  part  and  also  a  complete  responsibility  for  their 
own  acts.  They  should  be  treated  exactly  as  the  Balkan  States  are 
now  treated  in  Europe — as  an  independent  unity  that  must  struggle 
with  and  successfully  overcome  their  own  internal  difficulties. 

The  situation  b  different  when  we  consider  our  relations  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico.    All  of  this  region  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
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induftriAl  i^ystem.  We  cannot  prosper  without  their  proeperity,  and 
they  can  maintain  neither  industrial  proeperity  nor  poUUeal  elabU* 
ity  without  our  aid.  To  have  our  policy  under  these  ooodHioiii  ooo- 
troUed  by  sentiment  is  a  fatal  mistake.  We  must  either  control  or 
let  disorder  eootinue  and  if  disorder  oontinues  not  only  will  thsgr 
soffo*  but  we  shall  have  corresponding  losses  due  to  the  lower  stand- 
ard of  life  and  higher  cost  of  living  thus  imposed  upon  the  Ameriosa 
people. 

Control  may  cost  lives  and  may  cost  money  but  lives  are  now 
lost  in  far  greater  numbers  than  could  be  through  any  effective  policy 
of  control.  The  waste  of  wealth  under  present  conditions  also  far 
exceeds  any  loss  that  we  might  undergo  in  establishing  permanent 
industrial  relations  throughout  this  region.  We  cannot  draw  an 
imaginary  line  between  them  and  us  without  moral  degradation  on 
the  one  part  and  commercial  loss  on  the  other. 

This  control  if  properly  exercised  would  create  stable  industry, 
a  redistribution  of  population  into  regions  now  fitted  for  full 
physical  development,  and  a  movement  of  our  colored  population 
to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north,  with  a  resulting  mitigation  of 
difficulties  with  the  negro  race.  It  would  also  mean  a  great  exten- 
sion  of  the  field  of  capital  and  enterprise,  offering  inducements  for 
saving  and  personal  development  which  would  otherwise  be  absent. 
But  more  than  all  these,  we  should  think  of  the  social  uplift  which 
would  come  to  all  the  tropical  races  through  the  improvonent  ci 
their  health  and  industry.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  region  for 
whose  welfare  we  are  socially  responsible  should  not  be  made  as 
prosperous  and  its  population  as  virile  as  the  northern  races. 

This  creates  new  political  problems  since  our  expansions  in  the 
past  have  been  over  territory  of  like  industrial  qualities  and  filled 
with  people  of  similar  traits  and  character  to  those  of  the  adjacent 
states.  Such  a  union  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  would  not  be  ad- 
vantageous under  the  more  complex  conditions  which  an  expanding 
commercial  policy  creates.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a4iunel  states  for  whose  social  conditions  and  indu»- 
trial  proeperity  we  are  responsible  without  creating  the  difficulties 
which  would  arise  if  they  were  admitted  to  our  union.  We  must 
conscientiously  face  these  industrial  problems,  whether  they  relate  to 
our  recent  inmiigrants,  to  the  colored  race,  or  to  the  races  to  our 
south.    In  the  solution  we  could  serve  the  world  in  as  important  a 
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way  as  we  ilid  in  our  early  liistory  l)y  securing  our  indcp)endence  and 
establishing  our  political  unity. 

The  really  difficult  problem  in  this  modification  of  our  external 
policy  relates  to  Mexico.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  Mex- 
ico is  not  an  industrial  unit,  and  that  the  real  weakness  in  Mexico 
at  the  present  time  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  different  sections  are 
bound  together  only  by  weak  sentimental  ties.  The  economic  inter- 
ests of  these  sections  are  so  different  and  the  class  interests  arc  so 
intense  that  no  political  unity  can  be  maintained  in  Mexico  except 
as  some  sections  dominate  others  or  some  classes  control  those  differ- 
ing from  themselves.  Each  new  conquest  will  be  that  of  a  class  or  a 
section  and  thus  revive  the  evils  that  caused  the  present  revolution. 
To  think  that  under  such  circumstances  a  unity  can  be  maintained 
in  Mexico  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  experience.  Political  independence 
cannot  be  upheld  except  through  economic  independence,  and  any 
region  that  is  not  economically  self-sufficing  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a  component  part  of  some  larger  unity  that  is  economically 
independent. 

The  principles  that  I  have  enunciated  apply  not  merely  to  the 
Mexican  situation,  but  to  the  whole  Anglo-American  civilization. 
Both  England  and  America  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  old  con- 
stitutional restraints  have  broken  down  and  where  new  principles  of 
conunon  action  must  be  developed.  England  has  the  same  situation 
to  face  in  regard  to  Ireland  and  to  South  Africa  that  we  have  in 
regard  to  Mexico.  Our  responsibilities  are  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  Mexico  is  external  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
nor  is  English  responsibility  reduced  on  the  plea  that  England  is 
giving  local  self-government  to  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Ireland  cannot  become  a  political  unit,  because  she  is  not  an 
industrial  unit.  Belfast  does  not  trade  with  Dublin,  but  with  the 
outside  world.  Dublin  in  turn  has  its  external  trade  independent  of 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  This  means  that  any  decision  interfering 
with  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Belfast  will  not  be  felt  in  Dublin, 
and  hence  will  not  tend  to  create  a  reaction  that  will  set  it  aside. 
Our  western  states  may  not  be  much  interested  in  eastern  prosperity, 
but  eastern  depression  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  the  western  states  and  to 
produce  in  them  a  reaction  in  favor  of  conditions  in  the  east  that 
would  give  them  prosperity.  No  such  mutual  conditions  exist  in 
Ireland.    All  that  would  hold  such  a  unit  together  would  be  a  weak 
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local  sentiment  which  could  not  under  any  etrcunntaiiOM  be  poiper- 
ful  enough  to  prevent  the  ■ggrwinnii  of  one  locality  afainat  aoothar. 
The  same  lack  of  <wninon  int^reata  prevails  in  South  America.  lis 
mining  industry  ereatas  abnormal  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large.  We  can  not  expect  a  dominant  cUas  in  aueh 
a  locality  to  respect  the  interests  of  other  rlsssfs  The  only 
method  by  wliich  the  balanced  prosperity  of  these  localitieB,  groupa 
and  classes  can  be  insured  is  by  some  outside  control  impoiiBg 
upon  the  whole  region  the  economic  principles  and  social  emotions 
that  have  (levelope<l  in  the  larger  Anglo-American  worid. 

Our  policy  towards  Mexico  should  be  based  on  these  principlea. 
We  should  break  up  the  Mexican  state  and  put  in  ita  place  natural 
unitji,  the  people  of  which  have  common  industrial  interesta  and  who 
would  therefore  feel  any  burden  that  may  be  imposed  on  some  one 
class.  There  must  in  addition  be  an  abrogation  of  class  privileges. 
There  should  also  be  a  definite  policy  about  public  utilities.  Thi-jse 
are  so  influential  that  they  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  different 
localities.  All  this  could  be  done  without  any  break  in  our  political 
precedents.  It  would,  however,  force  a  reconstruction  of  our  eco- 
nomic ideals  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  our  social  emotions.  Both 
these  changes  are  much  to  be  desired;  if  the  Mexican  situation  leads 
ua  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  economic  and  social  principles  on 
which  our  civilization  depends,  we  shall  not  only  be  the  gainers  in 
our  foreign  policy  but  also  in  all  our  domestic  relations. 

Let  me  restate  fundamentals  to  make  my  position  clear.  Eco- 
nomic interests  should  determine  the  extent  of  the  region  over  which 
i**e  exert  efTective  control.  In  this  whole  region  our  responsibilities 
are  the  same  whether  a  given  portion  be  in  or  without  our  national 
union.  We  should  not  control  regions  like  South  America  where 
our  ties  are  sentimental.  We  should  control  Mexico  even  if  senti- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  national  boundary  is  opposed.  Social 
responsibility  must  dominate  over  regional  feelings. 

Two  groups  of  sentiments  are  wholesome:  the  Anglo-American, 
which  reflect  our  whole  civilization,  and  thoee  evoked  by  local  inter- 
ests. Class  sentiments,  regional  sentiments,  race  sentiments,  Un- 
guage  sentiments  and  denominational  sentiments  are  bad  and  should 
be  displaced  either  by  the  broader  sentiments  of  our  civiliation  or 
by  economic  interests.  To  treat  Mexico  as  a  whole  would  be  as 
fatal  as  to  have  treated  the  South  as  a  unit  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil 
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War.  Had  we  done  this  an  intolerable  situation  would  have  arisen 
only  solved  by  another  war.  We  want  no  southern  sentiment,  no 
eastern  or  western  sentiment,  no  more  than  we  want  Irish,  German 
or  Jewish  sentiment.  Mexican  sentiment  is  a  bar  to  their  progress 
and  to  ours.  It  should  be  faced  and  suppressed  just  as  southern 
sentiment  was  fought  and  defeated. 

Local  political  units  should  be  economic  and  so  demarked  that 
people  of  similar  interests  can  act  together  for  common  ends.  No 
other  sentiments  except  those  generated  by  our  whole  civilization 
can  be  tolerated.  That  which  goes  beyond  the  locality  should  be 
broad  enough  and  true  enough  to  arouse  all  men.  Interests  are 
local;  sentiments  are  universal.  We  should  avoid  the  mistakes  now 
committed  by  England  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  South  Africa. 
Irish  and  South  African  sentiment  is  regional.  Like  southern  senti- 
ment or  Mexican  sentiment  or  the  class  sentiments  that  are  now 
forming,  they  are  against  social  welfare,  and  should  be  repressed. 
Only  as  they  are  blended  into  a  larger  unity  that  is  not  regional  or 
can  our  civilization  expand  and  flourish.  Both  regions  and 
must  lose  their  emotional  appeal  in  the  march  of  events  giving 
to  localities  their  economic  rights  and  to  the  whole  world  one  religion, 
one  future  and  one  civilization.  Away  with  all  besides  this  goal  in 
which  political,  economic  and  social  interests  unite  into  a  harmonious 
whole  and  lift  us  above  the  strife  of  regional  and  race  emotions. 


MEXICO:  ITS  PEOPLE  AND  ITS  PROBLEM 

Bt  Major  CABsnm  E.  Gillsttb, 
Philadelphia. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  ia  no  such  thing  ae  international  law,  for 
there  is  nobo(^  authorised  to  pass  such  laws,  no  tribunal  to  interpret 
them,  and  no  executive  authorized  to  enforce  them.  Nations  in  this 
are  in  precisely  the  condition  of  a  group  of  men  in  a  mining  camp  in  a 
wilderness  where  there  is  no  government  and  no  established  laws. 

Yet  in  both  cases  certain  fundamental  principles  are  recognised 
and  those  who  violate  them  are  likely  to  have  a  fight  on  their  hands  in 
which  disinterested  parties  are  likely  to  take  sides  against  them. 
Thus  in  the  mining  camp  it  is  recognised  that  each  man  owns  his  own 
claim  and  can  work  it  by  any  method  he  pleases  provided  he  does  not 
thereby  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

So  with  nations;  each  nation  is  considered  to  own  its  territory, 
to  have  certain  attributes  called  sovereignty.  It  can  work  its  lands 
as  it  desires,  provide  its  own  government,  and  regulate  its  own  affairs 
as  it  pleases  and  settle  its  internal  disputes  as  it  sees  fit.  In  general 
no  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  another  and 
remain  its  friend.    Any  such  interference  is  really  an  act  of  war. 

Nations  have  the  inherent  right  to  change  their  governments  by 
any  method  without  other  nations  having  the  slightest  right  to  inter- 
fere even  though  it  be  difficult  at  times  for  thoee  other  nations  to  de- 
termine what  faction  to  recognise  as  the  actual  government. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  no  nation  is  bound  to  recognise  or 
hold  diplomatic  relations  with  a  government  of  whose  character  it 
disapproves.  There  is  one  very  exceptional  case,  howei-er,  in  this 
behalf.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  other  American  re- 
publics, particularly  Mexico  and  Central  America,  are  different  from 
thoee  between  any  other  countries.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the 
cause  of  this.  Privately  suggested  primarily  by  England  to  prevent 
the  Holy  Alliance  from  helping  Spain  to  reoover  her  ookmies,  its  real 
justifiable  meaning  is  that  we  claim  the  right  to  tr>',  on  this  continent, 
the  experiment  of  government  by  the  people  unhampered  and  unoon- 
taminated  by  European  monarchical  systems.    It  has  not  inherently 
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the  force  of  law,  but  we  will  fight  for  it,  and  that  makes  it  about  as 
good  as  law. 

There  is  one  important  point,  however,  generally  overlooked. 
The  doctrine  does  not  contemplate  for  a  moment  any  right  to  dictate 
the  form  of  govenimont  of  other  countries  on  this  continent,  especially 
those  existing  at  the  time  of  President  Monroe. 

We  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  right  to  demand  that  Canada  become 
a  republic,  and  no  one  has  ever  even  suggested  such  a  right,  and  we 
have  not  u  sluuiow  of  a  right  in  the  same  behalf  as  regards  Mexico. 

Spain  colonized  and  owned  that  country  for  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore E^igland  established  her  colonies  here.  We  will  prevent  and  did 
prevent  Europe  from  making  a  monarchy  of  Mexico,  but  if  Mexico 
wants  to  make  a  monarchy  of  herself  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not 
apply.  We  have  made  it  apply  but  we  have  no  moral  right  to  do  so. 
We  have  the  right  to  \ye  what  President  Wilson  calls  ''the  champions 
of  constitutional  government,"  within  our  own  borders,  and  to  en- 
courage it  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Mexico.  If  she  wishes  or  finds  it  unavoidable  to  change 
rulers  by  force  it  is  really  none  of  our  business. 

It  would  seem  that  we  should  have  the  full  right  of  non-recog- 
nition in  such  cases,  but  even  this  is  not  true.  The  rights  that  we 
have  almost  automatically  arrogated  under  an  extension  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  have  been  acceded  to  by  foreign  govermnents  and  the 
result  is  practically  that  if  we  do  not  recognize  a  de  facto  government 
of  Mexico,  we  can  kill  it  and  even  destroy  that  country  simply  by 
non-recognition  as  we  are  doing  today. 

The  big  nations  that  divided  up  Poland  have  been  condemned  by 
civilization  ever  since.  But  the  partition  of  Poland  is  a  very  mild 
matter,  in  comparison  to  the  horrors  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Mexico. 
That  our  people  stand  for  it  for  a  moment  is  only  explainable  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance  of  the  true  facts. 

This  ignorance  of  ours  concerning  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing things  of  the  age.  The  average  American  really  knows  less  of  our 
next-door  neighbor  to  the  south  than  he  does  of  Germany  or  Japan. 

The  typical  and  crowning  error  of  this  is  the  apparent  assumption 
by  the  President,  press,  and  people,  that  the  so-called  "Constitution- 
alists" of  Mexico  are  analogous  to  our  revolutionary  sires  trying  to 
establish  a  true  democracy  in  the  so-called  republic  of  Mexico.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  vastly  more  similar  to  the  followers  of  Geronimo, 
Sitting  Bull,  Cochise,  or  Rain-in-the-Face. 
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When  the  Spaniarcb  came  to  Mexico  they  found  two  Idndt  of 
p<H)plc' — civilised  Asteoe,  Toltecs,  Oaxaeanc,  ete.,  probably  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  and  the  wettorn  ApAche-iike  people,  probably  derived 
from  Asiatic  barbariana.  Tbe  Spamarda  intermarried  with  the  civil- 
iaed  races  and  made  peons  ci  the  barbarian  element  80  today  there 
are  two  races  in  Mexico,  one  a  cultured  Latin  race  and  the  other 
uncouth  savages  more  or  lees  "  tamed. " 

Abeolutely  the  only  difference  between  the  common  peons  of 
Mexico  and  our  reservation  Indians  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  killed  off 
most  of  our  Indians,  and  put  the  remnants  upon  reservations,  while 
the  Spaniards  "converted"'  theirs  (with  an  axe  if  necessary)  and  put 
them  to  work.  They  have  not  chani^ed  a  whit  in  four  hundred  years. 
They  have  the  habits,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  houses,  the  super- 
stitions, and  the  vermin,  that  they  had  when  Cortes  came.  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  their  abodes,  never  one  with  a  chimney,  never  one 
with  anything  but  a  dirt  floor.  They  build  the  fire  on  the  floor  and 
the  smoke  gets  out  as  beet  it  can.  They  have  acquired  nothing  from 
civilisation  but  its  diseases,  firearms,  horses,  a  few  crude  cooking 
utensils,  and  a  very  thin  religious  veneer  for  their  old  superstitionai 
mostly  used  with  a  view  to  better  luck  in  gambling. 

Their  clothing  is  exactly  what  Cortes  found,  substituting  a  little 
cheaper  cotton  cloth  for  some  of  the  skins,  and  omitting  the  feathen. 

Beginning  at  the  feet  this  costume  consists  of  rude,  homenuMle, 
leather  sandals,  worn  part  of  the  time  on  feet  more  nearly  resembling 
hoofs.  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  50  per  cent  of  Villa 's  "  patriots  ** 
have  cracks  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in  their  hoof-4ike  heels.  They 
encase  their  legs  generally  in  ''pants"  made  of  unbleached  cotton 
sheeting,  held  up  by  a  kind  of  shawl  or  sash  twipted  around  the  waist; 
a  blouse  or  jumper  of  the  same  material;  no  underwear  or  socks;  a 
blanket  made  by  hand,  with  a  central  slit  for  the  head  to  go  through — 
and  a  straw  sugar-loaf  hat  18  inches  high,  with  a  brim  2  feet  wide — 
unkempt  hair,  generally  "  inhabited. "  It  can  safely  be  guaranteed 
that  there  are  not  a  dosen  combs  in  Villa's  camp,  nor  any  soap  used 
for  bathing. 

It  is  also  a  safe  assertion  that  not  5  per  cent  of  Villa's  "an^y  " 
knows  that  they  are  called  '* Constitutionalists"  at  all;  not  1  percent 
could  spell  or  pronounce  the  word  constitution,  nor  identify  a  sii 
letter  in  its  make-up;  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  know  what 
meant  by  a  constitution  nor  would  care  a  continental  about  it  if  you 
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talked  to  him  for  a  week.  And  if  you  handed  him  a  ballot,  he  would 
not  have  the  slightest  conception  of  its  use  except  possibly  to  roll  a 
cigarette  and  he  would  prefer  a  corn  husk  for  that. 

Their  highest  ideal  of  life  is  an  uncurbed  freedom,  to  ride  a  horse, 
carry  a  gun,  and  ''earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  squaws''  in 
true  Indian  fashion.  They  have  no  desire  for  "votes  for  men,"  but 
are  willing  to  compromise  on  "work  for  women."  The  women,  like 
savages  the  world  over,  are  willing  to  work.  The  men  work  only 
when  compelled  to  do  so  by  hunger,  and  then  only  enough  to  get  com 
and  beans.  The  problem  of  every  wise  employer  of  labor  in  Mexico 
18  to  get  the  peons  to  have  use  for  higher  wages.  Better  food  and 
better  shelter  will  give  more  work  for  each  dollar  invested  than  com, 
beanSiand  a  blanket,  and  make  a  better  country  to  live  in.  But  every 
increase  in  wages  beyond  the  pittance  required  for  tliose  almost  in- 
variably goes  for  pulque  or  idleness. 

They  seem  to  have  only  two  emotions  above  those  necessary  for 
racial  preservation, — fear,  and  the  joy  of  destroying.  Where  the 
occasion  would  seem  to  call  for  anger,  joy,  resentment,  patriotism, 
playfulness,  or  hate,  the  average  peon  smashes  windows,  preferably 
those  of  plate  glass. 

When  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821,  the  peons  in 
the  out-of-the-way  places  filled  up,  walled  up,  and  hid,  every  possible 
mine.  A  few  months  ago  the  "  rebels  "  blew  up  with  dynamite  a  coal 
mine  which  they  knew  belonged  to  the  family  of  Madero,  destroying 
about  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  equipment.  These 
rebels,  who  are  the  desperate  offscourings  of  the  peon  class,  have 
destroyed  everything  in  northem  Mexico  that  means  "work  for  men," 
so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  reach  it,  bridges,  houses,  banks, 
railroad  stations,  tunnels,  theatres,  cars,  locomotives,  culverts,  every- 
thing. They  have  looted  churches,  missions,  residences,  banks, 
stores,  and  have  murdered  and  held  for  ransom  many  persons  of  all 
nationalities. 

The  civilized  people  number  perhaps  two  millions,  a  race  proud 
and  ambitious — individually  too  ambitious,  because  too  many  do  not 
seem  able  to  perceive  that  in  trying  to  govern  a  country  in  which 
there  are  less  than  three  million  intelligent  people  against  over  twelve 
million  untutored  savages,  absolute  unity  is  necessary  in  the  civilized 
ranks. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  country,  though,  is  that  the 
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two  million  own  all  the  land.  The  twelve  million  own  nothing. 
M  illions  of  them  have  no  home  but  a  blanket  The  rest  live  in  ihaekt, 
huts,  or  eabinsi  buUt  tn^raUy  by  themaelvee  on  other  people's  land, 
and  they  generally  work  for  the  land  owner.  In  this  they  are  exactly 
in  the  position  of  the  few  scattered  Indians  in  our  West  who  live  under 
preoisety  similar  oonditioDS,  the  only  esseotial  diffeveDoe  being  in 
their  relative  numbers,  most  of  oars  being  gathered  on  raenralioos. 

Between  the  few  civilised  land  owners  and  the  numerous  landless 
savages,  is  a  small  class  of  intelligent  people  who  are  neither  peons 
nor  land  owners,  and  who  are  naturally  dissstisfied  with  coodftkwi. 
Many  of  these  are  ready  for  any  disturbance  that  may  bring  a  change. 

Add  now  the  fact  that  all  three  types  come  from  fighting  stock, 
and  that  to  all  the  original  natives  bloodshed  was  a  routine  matter, 
and  you  will  see  that  "government  by  the  people"  is  here  a  prepos- 
terous dream.  No  republic  nor  anything  like  a  republic  ever  has  been 
or  ever  can  be  made  out  of  Mexican  peons  or  any  other  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  except  after  a  long  period  of  gradual  development  of 
small  landholders.  We  have  never  even  attempted  it  with  our  own; 
why  should  we  try  to  force  it  upon  Mexico?  We  have  several  times 
given  some  of  them  land  in  severalty;  they  promptly  drank  or  gam- 
bled it  away.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  start  a  "revolution"  in 
Mexico,  if  setting  savages  on  the  warpath  \b  revolution;  and  bandit 
outbreaks  under  any  pretext  from  "constitutional  government"  to 
"forty  acres  and  a  mule"  are  something  to  be  expected  under  any 
government  except  one  of  iron  which  handles  both  savage  and  rene- 
gade with  prompt  and  severe  punishment.  Under  a  lax  or  hampered 
government  banditism  becomes  a  business,  aided  wonderfully  by  the 
topography  of  the  country.  Leaving  out  a  strip  from  50  to  100  miles 
wide  around  the  coast,  the  body  of  Mexico  is  a  plateau  about  3000  feet 
above  the  sea  along  the  northern  border  and  8000  in  the  southern 
portion.  This  plateau  is  fringed  by  a  range  of  high  mountains  from 
whose  crests  down  to  the  sea  is  an  indescribably  rough  country  where 
roads  are  practically  unknown,  all  traffic  being  by  pack  trains  on 
rough  mountain  trails.  The  plateau  is  cut  up  by  numerous  rough 
mountain  ranges  with  few  roads.  From  these  fastnesses  bandits  are 
difficult  to  dislodge.  They  raid  the  valleys  and  then  sneak  back  to 
their  lairs  in  the  mountains. 

No  matter  how  many  bandits  may  be  ravaging  the  countiy, 
each  band  is  as  independent  as  a  wolf.    To  capture  large  game  like 
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a  city  they  unite  just  as  wolves  that  kill  rabbits  individually  unite  to 
pull  down  a  buffalo.  There  is  no  organized  amalgamation,  however 
skilfully  the  mob  may  be  press-agented  into  an  army.  Their  method 
of  taking  a  city  is  strikingly  like  a  band  of  coyotes  around  a  buffalo. 
They  do  not  Ix^iege  the  city  nor  storm  it;  they  camp  around  it  and 
cut  off  its  suppliei)  until  it  is  starve<^l  out.  In  the  sparse  semi-desert 
of  north  Mexico  this  pkin  works  successfully — in  the  richer  southern 
states  the  garrison  can  get  supplies  by  sorties.  The  recent  "storm- 
ing" of  Torreon  by  Villa  is  probably  largely  newspaper  picturesque- 
ness,  though  possibly  the  hordes  of  savages  gathered  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  venture  a  capture  by  assault. 

The  regular  or  federal  army  of  Mexico  is  composed  mostly  of 
peons,  but  they  are  officered  by  educated  gentlemen,  mostly  graduates 
of  the  West  Point  of  Mexico,  Chapultepec.  A  very  creditable  disci- 
pline is  maintained,  but  irregularities  accompany  all  armies,  in  war 
times,  our  own  Civil  War  being  no  exception.  Skilful  press-agenting, 
however,  can  make  the  incidents  of  General  Huerta's  army  appear 
on  a  par  with  the  regular  business  of  the  bandit  **army  "  of  which  the 
most  prominent  leader  now  is  Villa. 

Now  that  he  has  dominated  most  of  the  other  bandit  leaders  and 
been  supplied  with  cannon,  his  forces  may  have  some  semblance  of  an 
army. 

A  typical  example  of  the  necessity  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Mexico  in  treating  renegades  who  are  "v^nUing  to  risk 
savage  domination  to  gain  personal  control,  as  Madero  did,  is  shown 
by  General  Angeles,  now  with  Villa 's  "  army. "  This  man  is  a  trained 
artillerist.  He  was  imprisoned  by  General  Huerta  for  treason.  His 
wife  pleaded  for  his  release  and  he  himself  promised  upon  his  most 
sacred  honor  that  if  released  he  would  remain  absolutely  neutral  in 
the  struggle.  Yet  he  went  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,  consenting  to  serve  under  Villa  to  help  destroy  the  civilization  of 
his  own  country.  General  Diaz  was  not  as  kind-hearted  a  man  as 
General  Huerta. 

Serious  consideration  at  the  moment  is  being  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  ways  and  means  of  restoring  order  in  Mexico,  the  President 
being  as  firm  as  ever  in  the  conviction  that  the  solution  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  "Constitutionalists."  The  futility  of  this  can  be 
readily  grasped  when  it  is  reflected  that  Madero  himself,  in  whose 
name  they  are  fighting,  was  not  "acceptable"  to  them.    Practically 
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not  a  single  leader  who  helped  Madero  fight  for  *'confltitutioiial  lib- 
erty" CEine  in  when  the  fight  waa  won.  Oroioo  akme  did  to,  and  be 
stayed  only  two  weeks  when  he  went  back  to  fight  Madero.  The 
others  all  stayed  on  in  "rebeUion"  against  Bffadero,  eiaetJy  as  thcgr 
had  fouglit  Dias.  Their  business  is  brigandage  and  loot,  and  tbeir 
pretexts,  always  high-sounding,  are  varied  to  suit  the  occasion. 

ViUa  protends  to  be  fighting  for  Madero's  "prineiplss,"  yei 
n>i*ently  he  viciously  fought  a  oo-worker  for  tlie  same  cause,  one 
Maximo  Castillo,  Madero's  own  bodyguard,  who  recently  helped  the 
cause  of  "freedom'*  by  gleefully  wrecking  a  loaded  passenger  train 
in  a  blaxing  tunnel.  At  least  Villa  says  Castillo  did.  The  latter 
lays  it  to  Villa's  men.  It  should  be  can^fully  )K)rno  in  mind  that 
these  outrages  are  being  done,  not  hv  Mexico  but  l)y  the  tiavuges  who 
are  destroying  Mexico. 

If  Villa  became  president  of  .Mexico  tomorrow,  he  would  luive  to 
fight  ever>'  one  of  his  followers  that  he  did  not  provide  with  an  office, 
just  as  Madero  did. 

Since  1821  Mexico  has  been  culled  a  republic — it  has  never  been 
one  in  reality  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  twice  an  empire,  several 
times  a  military  dictatorship,  but  never  a  government  by  the  people 
for  a  moment.  For  fifty  years  it  was  one  continued  successkm  of 
revolts,  rebellionn,  intrigues,  anarchy,  and  destruction.  One  presi- 
dent actually  rebelled  against  himself,  as  it  were,  and  took  the  field  to 
become  a  dictator,  saying  the  country  could  not  be  governed  under  a 
constitution.  Finally,  a  war  hero,  a  military  genius,  a  great  construct- 
ive statesman,  a  skilful  diplomat,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  an 
"iron  ruler*'  appeared  in  Porfirio  Diaa,  who  crushed  renegade  and 
bandit  with  merciless  vigor,  placated  respectable  opposition,  and 
established  peace  and  order.  He  worked  a  miracle  of  government; 
a  rigorous  military  dictatorship  under  all  the  forms  of  a  pure  democ- 
racy. For  thirty  years  under  Diai  peace  prevailed  and  the  count  r>-. 
the  richest  in  the  world,  prospered. 

This  continued  till  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  the  country' 
possessed  was  discovered.  When  it  was  proven  that  Mexico  contains 
an  empire  of  oil,  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world,  the  troubles  of 
Mexico  began. 

Americans  first  drilled  for  oil  but  found  little.  Later  Sir  Weet- 
man  Pearson,  an  English  engineer,  holding  some  pretty  favorable 
government  contracts,  drilled  much  deeper  and  found  oil  in 
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quantities.  Standard  Oil  never  drills  any  pioneer  wells.  They  wait 
till  others  find  the  oil  and  then  go  "buy"  it — at  their  own  figures. 
Like  the  American  eagle  which  never  tries  to  catch  a  fish,  but  waits 
till  the  osprey  catches  one  and  then  goes  and  gets  it,  without  risking 
taking  cold  by  getting  wet.  But  Sir  Weetman  was  a  pretty  large 
fish  hawk,  and  he  seems  still  to  have  the  oil. 

The  enormous  concentration  of  wealth  in  few  hands  that  has  come 
from  Standard  Oil  methods  is  probably  the  greatest  menace  to  our 
institutions  that  exists,  and  it  is  possible  that  Diaz,  who  was  a  wise 
and  farsecing  ruler,  did  not  want  Standard  Oil  to  do  to  Mexico  what 
it  was  doing  to  the  United  States.  Some  assert  that  his  friends,  and 
even  he  himself,  were  partners  with  Lord  Cowdray.  In  any  event  he 
protected  that  fish  hawk  from  the  oil  eagle.  Then  curious  things 
happened.  Diaz,  who  had  been  lauded  for  many  years  on  all  hands 
as  the  greatest  constructive  statesman  of  the  age,  began  to  be  system- 
atioally  reviled.  One  John  Kenneth  Turner,  an  impecunious  news- 
paper scribbler,  was  "staked"  by  some  one  to  make  a  ten  months' 
trip  to  Mexico  with  money  enough  to  pose  successfully  as  a  capitalist 
looking  for  big  investments,  taking  along  such  luxuries  as  a  traveling 
companion  and  a  private  secretary.  He  produced  a  scurrilous  mis- 
representation of  Mexico,  and  especially  of  Diaz,  called  Barbarous 
Mexico. 

Curiously  enough,  before  oil  was  discovered  in  Mexico,  Mr. 
Bryan,  presidential  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  and  editor  of  The  Commoner^  paid  the  follo^ving  tribute  to 
Qeoeral  Diaz: 

President  Dias  has  left  an  indelible  impress  on  his  country.  His  adminis- 
tration covers  an  area  of  great  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
that  nation. 

When  I  waa  in  the  city  of  Mexico  I  was  especially  impressed  with  his  inter- 
est in  education,  and  to  education  the  people  of  Mexico  must  look  for  the  laying 
of  thai  broad  foundation  which  is  necessary  to  stable  government. 

I  need  not  comment  upon  the  executive  ability  of  President  Diaz.  He  has 
won  a  place  among  the  great  executive  officers  of  the  world.  As  one  who  feels 
deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  I  rejoice  in  the  prog- 
thai  the  country  has  made  under  Porfirio  Diaz. 


After  oil  had  been  developed  he  referred  to  him  in  the  following 
picturesque  language: 


Turn  Mexican  Pbople  aicd 

WhAl  ....  iliAt  bloody  old  buUiber,  ilut  bloody  old  tyraai  vbo  iMf 
doiM  nothing  but  murder  and  but«her  for  thirty  yean,  «ad  would  be  «<^f  to 
yvt  only  that  tueh  patnota  aa  Madero,  Carransa  and  Villa  rota  to  throw  off  tht 
yoke  of  tyranny  which  resulted  in  finally  driving  him  from  tha  eountry. 

On  September  0, 1012,  Lawrence  F.  Converse  appeared  beCora  the 
sub-committee  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  testified  under  oath  as  follows: 

I  waa  taken  into  the  oonfldence  (of  Madaro  and  hia  offioen)  aa  aa  oAeer  oo 
their  itaif.  Mr.  Madero  told  me  his  money  waa  coming  from  thai  aouiee 
(Standard  Oil).  The  three  men  mentioned  (Franciaeo  Madero,  Braulio  Hsr- 
nandes,  Madero'a  secretary  of  state,  and  Abraham  Qonsalea,  governor  of 
Chihuahua)  said  that  Standard  Oil  would  back  them  to  the  last  ditch. 

Mr.  Madero  stated  to  me  several  times,  aa  also  did  his  other  trusted 
offioers,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  back  of  them.  He  told  me  that 
aeveral  times  for  a  positive  fact. 

They  were  to  have  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  there  was  a  tentative  agree- 
ment aa  to  an  oil  concession  in  the  southern  states  of  Mexico. 

Before  the  same  sub-committee  S.  G.  Hopkins  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  testified  that  be  had  been  attorney  for  Aladero  and  his  re\'olu- 
tionists  from  the  first  outbreak.  He  is  counsel  for  the  rebels  now  and 
they  have  made  their  headquarters  in  his  office  down  to  the  present 
day.  He  admitted  on  the  stand  that  during  a  part  of  the  time  since 
Madero  "broke  out/'  he,  Hopkins,  was  counsel  for  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  C>)mpany  operating  in  Mexico  and  owned  by  Standard 
Oil.    Mr.  Hopkins  is  well  known  as  a  press-agent  of  great  resources. 

The  possibilities  of  this  situation  are  such  as  to  demand  strict 
observance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the  aocepted  roles  d 
international  law,  irrespective  of  the  alleged  personal  qualities  of 
Mexican  presidents  or  would-be  presidents  as  they  appear  in  the 
press.* 

After  about  the  proper  length  of  time  for  Barbarmu  Mexico  to 
permeate  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Madero  began 
his  revolution.  His  propaganda  was  "free  land  to  the  peont."  In 
this  he  did  not  even  have  the  merit  of  originality.  That  preeise 
thing  had  been  the  shibboleth  of  ever>'  renegade  outbreak  from  1821 
till  the  time  of  Dias,  1S76,  and  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  them. 
Not  one  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  made  the  slightest  effort  to  make 

*  See  The  Trend  Miagwiu  for  April,  1914. 
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good  their  lure.  All  that  Madcro  did  in  this  behalf  was  to  have  his 
brother  Gustavo  go  do>%ii  to  Morelos  and  buy  a  large  hacienda  at  $12 
a  hectare  and  sell  it  to  the  government  at  $36 — for  free  distribution. 

As  shown  alx)ve,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  gives  an  awful  power  for 
good  or  evil.  In  justice  it  should  limit  our  normal  right  of  non-recog- 
nition. As  it  stands  President  Wilson's  refusal  on  March  7, 1913, to 
recognize  General  Huerta  has  absolutely  prevented  anybody  from 
lending  money  to  the  Mexican  government,  except  at  their  own  per- 
sonal risks,  for  President  Wilson  can  at  any  moment  recognize  Villa  as 
president  of  Mexico,  and  what  Villa  or  Carranza  would  do  to  Huerta 's 
bonds  needs  no  demonstration. 

But  we  have  gone  far  beyond  mere  non-recognition.  European 
bankers  have  refused  to  lend  money  to  the  government  of  Mexico 
because  of  secret  requests  made  to  their  governments  by  President 
Wilson.  He  also  directed  the  Postmaster-General  to  demand  a  settle- 
ment from  Mexico  of  about  a  million  dollars  at  a  time  when  such  de- 
mand would  hurt  civilized  Mexico  most.  All  these  things  lie  within 
the  power  of  President  Wilson.  How  unjust  and  wrong  they  are, 
time  Avill  surely  show. 


THE  REBfEDY  FOR  MEXICX) 

By  Lwlis  C.  Wbllb, 
Praffl«or  of  PMaeh  Mid  Sfitiiiih,  CUrk  College,  WonmUr, 

What  should  be  desired  in  Mexico  is  not  so  much  immediate  peace 
asapeacethatahallbetoleraUypennanent.  Mexicoisalandofiq)eclal 
privilege  and  great  oppreanon  of  the  mniwcn  That  is  one  of  the  two 
cauBee  of  the  country  *s  present  troubles.  The  other,  complementary 
to  it,  is  the  twofold  fact,  first,  that  there  is  a  deep-seated  desire  among 
the  people  for  a  change  in  their  condition,  and  second,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  more  virile  part  of  the  population  arc  at  last  de- 
termined to  force  the  change.  These  two  causes  must  be  taken  as 
the  fundamental  considerations  for  foreign  governments  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  far-sighted  policy  with  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation. 

For  a  permanent  cure  of  disease,  the  cause  must  be  removed. 
There  will  not  be  settled  peace  in  Mexico,  and  there  ought  not  to  be, 
until  the  people  see  the  promise  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  rehef  from 
their  sad  condition.  This  can  be  realized  only  through  the  ascendeDqr 
of  some  party  pledged  to  reforms.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  a  siroog 
man  is  the  main  essential.  True  it  is  that  the  man  at  the  helm  in 
Mexico  should  be  one  of  extraordinary  strength,  but  the  movement  of 
the  times  is  greater  than  any  individual;  and  unless  he  fall  into  step 
with  the  demands  of  the  generation,  no  man's  personality  can  long 
dominate  the  situation.  There  was  never  any  substantial  reasoo 
for  thinking  that  General  Huerta,  with  only  his  miUtar>'  prestige  to 
recommend  him,  could  prove  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Granting 
that  the  recognition  of  his  government  a  year  ago  by  the  United 
States  would  have  resulted  in  peace,  which  is  to  be  doubted,  the  peace 
would  have  been  a  forced  one,  maintained  by  the  arbitrao'  methods 
of  the  old  regime.  Such  a  peace  would  have  been  fatal  to  itself, 
the  peace  that  Porfirio  Dias  maintained,  and  at  best  could  have 
been  but  a  temporary  one.  It  probably  would  have  resulted  in  a  few 
years  in  an  explosion  all  the  more  violent  because  ci  the  fcpression. 

Not  only  must  there  come  to  power  in  Mezioo  a  party  oonmiittcd 
to  reforms,  but,  if  settled  peace  is  to  result,  its  victor>'  must  come  about 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  some  of  the  refonns^ 
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where  they  are  most  urgent,  into  immediate  execution.  This  means 
that  their  victory  must  be  complete,  and  not  one  of  compromise.  The 
sad  example  furnished  by  the  compromise  of  Madero  should  be  a 
warning  against  another,  not  only  to  the  Mexicans  of  the  reform  ele- 
ment, but  also  to  foreign  governments  which  may  be  inclined  to  exert 
preooure  upon  the  contending  parties  to  compose  their  dilTerences. 
No  steps  should  be  taken  which  would  leave  in  positions  of  power  men 
in  sjTnpathy  with  the  old  regime  who  might  work  to  undermine  the 
strength  of  the  victors  or  to  delay  or  neutralize  the  realization  of  their 
purposes.  Any  such  abortion  on  the  part  of  the  revolution  would 
logically  result  in  another  popular  revolution  against  the  new  govern- 
ment, as  there  were  uprisings  against  Madero  when  it  appeared  that 
he  would  not  bring  to  satisfactory  fruition  the  aims  with  which  he 
inspired  the  soldiers  who  fought  his  battles.  The  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution are  but  the  instruments  of  the  people,  in  whose  hearts  it  has  its 
real  and  vital  force.  If  these  instruments  fail  the  people  in  the  ulti- 
mate work  that  is  to  be  done  after  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared 
away,  they  will  be  cast  aside  for  some  of  truer  or  stronger  steel.  It 
is  therefore  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  the  leaders  of  reform  should 
have  a  clear  field  for  their  efforts.  This  will  not  be  possible  unless  the 
Cientifico  party  and  others  whom  President  Diaz  favored  are  so  com- 
pletely defeated  and  shorn  of  their  strength  as  to  be  discouraged 
for  some  time  to  come  from  attempting  to  block  the  progress  of  the 
age.  These  considerations  not  only  justify  the  Mexican  revolution- 
ists in  declining  mediation,  but  should  deter  foreign  governments 
from  pressing  it. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  predict  that  the  present  Constitutionalist 
organization  will  win  a  victory  so  complete,  or  that  the  struggle  can  be 
ended  soon  enough  to  satisfy  foreigners,  except  those  who  can  possess 
themselves  with  gi^eat  patience.  But,  on  some  accounts,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Constitutionalists,  if  they  are  to  conquer  Huerta,  or  any 
other  reactionary  to  whom  he  may  give  place,  should  make  somewhat 
slow  progress  in  their  march  to  Mexico  City.  As  battles  deplete 
their  ranks,  to  restore  them  to  their  necessary  numbers  they  will  have 
to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  accessions  of  inexperienced  soldiers  in 
the  country  through  which  they  pass.  If  no  time  is  taken  to  train 
and  discipline  these  men,  not  only  will  the  war  be  bloodier,  but 
the  armies  will  in  moments  of  stress  and  temptation  be  more 
irrwpcMmible,  and  possibly  the  cause  of  much    unnecessary  loss 
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of  property  aod  Buffertiif  to  noD^combatanu.  Moraofw^  at  tkm 
Con0titutk»Alkt  tovemma&t  extendi  iU  control  to  theioiiUi,  Hneedi 
time  to  organiM  iteelf  in  the  new  territory,  to  get  ite  mechinery 
into  well  oodrdinated  operation,  to  restore  a  tranquil  and  con- 
fident state  of  mind  aoKxng  the  people,  eueh  as  appareotly  exists 
in  the  seotkms  where  it  has  been  longest  in  control,  and  to  bring  the 
daily  activities  of  the  people  as  nearly  as  may  be  back  to  their  aoous- 
tomed  Oow.  If  its  armies  should  now  capture  dty  after  city  in  rapid 
sucoession,  and  arrive  in  a  rush  at  the  capital  itself,  the  exdtement  of 
the  populace,  as  well  as  that  of  the  soldiers,  would  run  so  high  that 
numy  grave  events  might  take  place.  In  some  places  the  lower 
classes  might  take  into  their  own  hands  the  work  of  reform  at 
which  the  revolution  is  aiming,  interpret  their  regained  rights  in 
their  own  crude  way,  and  in  seising  upon  them  commit  many  acts 
of  vengeance  and  violence.  The  fall  of  Mexico  City,  if  coming  as 
the  result  of  a  battle  at  that  point,  will  at  any  time  be  the  ooeasioQ 
of  great  exdtement  through  the  entire  country.  No  better  pro- 
vision can  be  had  against  the  untoward  contingendes  of  that 
event  than  the  slow  but  sure  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the 
Constitutionalist  government. 

Assuming  that  after  a  final  victory  of  the  Constitutionalists  the 
dvil  government  of  the  country  will  temporarily  be  in  the  hands  of 
General  Carransa  and  his  cabinet,  the  peace  of  the  nation  will  be 
much  better  assured  in  the  trying  period  that  will  follow,  if  they  have 
had  time  in  different  localities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions and  problems  that  will  confront  them.  They  might  well  go 
further  th^i  this.  They  might  get  some  of  thoee  problems  partially 
off  their  hands  by  bringing  to  them  local  and  providonal  solutiana. 
For  the  mnwics  of  the  people,  probably  the  most  tangible  of  the  many 
abuses  which  they  are  fighting  is  that  of  the  Und  tenure.  It  b  the  one 
whoee  abolition  they  will  demand  with  the  greatest  promptness  after 
the  war  is  over.  Any  delay  in  this  reform  will  be  as  perilous  for 
the  peace  of  the  country  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  time  of  Madero.  In 
some  of  the  phioes  where  Und  is  most  sorely  needed  for  individual  or 
communal  use,  it  might  be  wise  for  the  ConsliliitionaliBt  government, 

Ion  the  several  stages  of  its  southward  progress,  to  seise  land  and  confer 
it  upon  villages  or  divide  it  among  familiea.  This  might  be  done  1^ 
confiscation  in  cases  where  dreumstances  justify  it,  and  by  expropria- 
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in  places  wlieru  invalitlity  of  title  is  not  apparent  anti  no  other  grounds 
exist  for  confiscation. 

To  do  this  wisely  would  take  some  time;  but  such  a  procedure 
would  serve  to  appease  the  people  pending  the  institution  of  further 
reforms,  and  render  more  secure  the  new  government  to  be  established 
in  Mexico  City.  Such  a  policy  as  this,  moreover,  adopted  as  a  mili- 
tary or  revolutionary'  measure,  would  probably  in  the  long  run  save 
time.  It  would  give  the  government  experience  in  handling  the  ques- 
tion, contact  with  its  varied  aspects  in  the  different  regions,  and  a 
slight  opportunity  to  test  different  methods  of  settling  it.  Success- 
ful solutions  of  the  problem  in  a  few  localities  would  pave  the  way  to 
lis  general  solution  by  legislative  process,  in  which  it  would  other- 
wise probably  become  subject  to  the  same  delay  of  endless  debate  as 
during  the  administration  of  Madero. 

However,  impatience  outside  of  Mexico  for  an  early  end  to  the 
fighting  tends  to  foster  a  demand  for  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  This  will  generally  be  recognized  as  unwarranted 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  Mexico  has  forfeited  the  sovereign 
right  to  settle  her  affairs  according  to  her  own  ideas,  and  in  the  way 
that  is  most  likely  to  settle  them  permanently.  A  condition  of  un- 
bearable anarchy  would  perhaps  constitute  such  forfeiture  if  there 
should  be  no  promise  of  a  cessation  through  the  operation  of  internal 
forces.  By  a  state  of  civil  war  the  right  is  not  forfeited,  as  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  a  sovereign  state  may  engage  in  civil  war 
without  interference,  unless  it  is  waged  with  unrestrained  irrespon- 
sibility. That  there  is  some  anarchy  in  Mexico  is  undoubted.  But 
the  important  question  is  whether  this  anarchy  is  not  the  incidental 
feature,  and  civil  war  the  predominant  fact,  of  the  situation. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  whether  a  domestic  strife  is  to 
be  considered  a  true  civil  war  or  a  mere  contest  of  personal  ambitions. 
If.  however,  grounds  for  controversy  exist  such  as  justify  an  appeal  to 
arms,  no  foreign  government  may  properly  presume  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  motives  of  the  leaders  of  a  revolt,  and  assume  that  they  are 
making  only  an  insincere  and  selfish  parade  of  their  issues,  unless  their 
conduct  of  the  war  is  such  as  to  show  them  almost  beyond  doubt  to  be 
without  principles  of  patriotism.  Since  a  man 's  fellow  citizens  may 
be  supposed  to  be  better  judges  of  his  character  than  persons  of  a 
different  nationality,  this  principle  applies  with  particular  force  to  a 
struggle  where  large  numbers  of  men  are  assem^linu;  under  the  same 
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leaders,  and  proving  their  oonfidenoe  in  them  by  eniniiting  tuetr 
oauae  to  their  dhreotUm  and  Iheb  Ihrei  to  their  enmmand. 

Mexico  undeniably  preeents  the  basic  conditioiu  without  which 
a  struggle  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  true  civil  war,  namely,  the  eadsl- 
ence  of  issues  which  are  of  vital  oonccrn  to  the  people;  and  the 
abuseM  which  give  rise  to  thom  have  been  so  tyrannical  as  to  justify 
a  revulution  in  the  government,  ami,  if  ni^cesHuy  to  that  end,  a  violent 
purging  of  the  nation.  The  revolt  on  these  Iflsnes  is  under  the  guid- 
anee  of  leaders,  civil  and  military,  representing  nearly  all  grades  of 
society  and  many  walks  of  life.  Tliey  include  men  of  character  who 
typify  the  most  substantial  products  of  Mexican  civilization.  The 
Mexicans,  who  have  proved  their  confidence  in  them  by  enlisting  unde 
their  standard,  are  so  strong  in  numbers  and  in  spirit  as  to  be  a 
formidable  force  against  the  best  armies  that  General  Huerta  can 
to  oppose  them.  A  large  part  of  these  troops  certainly,  and  appar- 
ently almost  all  of  them,  are  operating  under  orders  from  a  single 
source.  Their  cliief  is  also  exerdsmg  the  powers  of  civil  government 
in  a  very  extensive  and  growing  territory.  In  a  large  part  of  this 
territory,  notably  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  which  was  loeated  until 
recently  the  Constitutionalist  capital,  foreigners  have  been  receiving 
complete  protection.  These  conditions  seem  to  establish  civil  war, 
and  not  anarchy,  as  the  predominant  fact  of  the  situation. 

As  for  the  way  in  which  the  war  is  being  waged,  comparisons 
should  be  made  with  other  conflicts.  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  not  alone  the  terrible  events  of  Sherman 's ''  March  to  the  Sea, " 
and  thoee  in  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  diuing  the  Civil  War, 
but,  in  more  recent  times,  many  predatory  and  licentious  acts  of 
American  soldiers*  in  the  war  ^nth  Spain,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  to  prevent  them,  rise  up  to  modify  the  judgment  that  might  be 
passed  on  barbarities  that  have  taken  place  in  Mexico.  The  war 
ideals  of  the  nation  which  may  prove  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
powers  that  may  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  the  United  Stales  In 
Mexico  or  influence  its  action  there,  may  be  found  in  the  speech  made 
by  the  German  Emperor'  in  1900  to  his  troops  eml>arking  for  China, 
in  which  he  enjoins  them  to  emulate  the  Huns  of  .\ttila;  while  the 
teal  with  which  they  obeyed  his  injunction,  and  the  excesses  of  the 

» E.  J.  Benton,  Iniernattonal  Law  and  IhpUmacif  of  tke  Spamsk-Atmerieam 
War,  p.  162. 

'CharlM  Francis  Adsms,  Studies  .l/ih/ory  and  DipUmaiic,  p.  38^. 
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French,  British  and  Russian  soldiers*  on  the  same  expedition,  show 
that  the  so-called  civilised  usages  of  war  are  largely  a  fiction. 

How,  then,  can  we  expect  a  nation,  the  masses  of  whose  popula- 
tion are  still  in  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  to  carry  on  a  war 
that  shall  fall  short  of  Sherman 's  definition?  Can  we  expect  her  to  be 
relatively  more  refined  in  warfare  than  she  is  in  the  pursuits  of  peace? 
If  foreigners  are  satisfied  to  live  in  Mexico  in  times  of  peace,  for  the 
sake  of  reaping  great  profits  from  her  backwardness  in  exploiting 
her  own  resources,  and  to  profit  also  in  many  cases  from  Porfirian 
methods  of  preserving  peace  perhaps  quite  as  barbarous  as  any  of 
the  acts  of  the  present  conflict,  should  they  not  accept  their  lot 
imooinplainingly  when  Mexico  engages  in  warfare?  And,  everything 
considered,  have  not  the  warring  Mexicans  acquitted  themselves 
quite  as  creditably  as,  in  their  own  wars,  have  the  soldiers  of  the 
five  nations  whose  citizens  are  now  most  interested  on  her  soil? 

Among  the  cogent  reasons  of  other  sorts  why  the  United  States 
should  not  intervene,  there  are  some  of  which  little  has  been  said  in 
public  discussion.  Mention  may  be  made  of  a  few,  beginning  with 
those  which  apply  to  continued  control  of  the  Mexican  government. 

Americans  have  more  than  they  can  attend  to  to  keep  their  own 
house  in  order.  The  full  attention  of  their  legislators  and  public  opin- 
ion is  needed  on  the  many  great  domestic  prbblems  of  city,  state  and 
nation.  It  is  especially  pertinent  to  remem})er  that  the  American 
people  do  not  need  to  cross  their  frontiers  to  find  alien  wards  to 
guide,  and  ahens  who  bid  fair  to  bring  more  sorrow  to  them  than  can 
ever  come  from  the  Mexicans  if  the  latter  are  left  to  themselves. 
Recent  articles*  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
economic,  political  and  social  effects  of  recent  immigration,  offer  on 
this  point  much  food  for  thought.  If  America  is  to  wield  her  highest 
influence  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  she  may  well  apply  her  energy 
developing  her  own  civilization  to  its  best  within  its  natural  boun- 
daries, instead  of  spreading  it  like  a  thin  veneer  over  a  large  part  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

An  accumulation  of  foreign  dependencies  would  in  time  invite 
great  corruption  in  our  public  service. 

•A.  J.  Brown,  New  Forces  in  Old  China,  chap,  xxvi;  Wm.  Elliot  GriflSe, 
China' 9  Story,  pp.  272-3. 

*8ee  The  Century  tor  November  and  December,  1913,  and  January,  1914. 
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Though  ahnofii  nouung  is  said  of  it  in  the  jounult  ol  the 
United  States,  one  learns  in  talldng  with  Meiieans  eooeenied  In  the 
present  struggle  that  there  are  in  the  air  the  genns  d  eontentkm  In 
matters  involving  the  Mexican  priesthood.  The  revival  In  polities 
about  two  years  ago  of  the  defunct  Clerical  party  is  an  ominous  Indi- 
cation of  this.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  definite  informatkm  on 
the  form  which  the  matter  Is  likely  to  take,  but  enough  Is  upptmai 
to  indicate  that  whoever  Is  eharged  with  the  government  of  Meodeo 
during  the  next  decade  may  expect  to  become  involved  in  some  serious 
church  controversies.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  espeeiaUy 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  similar  development  in  the  Philippines, 
if  they  have  due  regard  for  their  domestic  harmony,  will  strongly 
prefer  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  such  controversiea. 

The  problems  of  Mexico  resulting  from  her  past  onfortunate 
history  should  be  solved  by  Mexicans,  who  understand  them  and 
understand  themselves;  not  by  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  very  blood 
makes  it  difiicult  for  them  to  understand  the  racial  needs  of  Latin 
Americans.  Mexico's  problems  are  exceedingly  complex.  One  of 
the  most  difficult,  the  agrarian  problem,  is  one  with  which 
have  had  practially  no  experience  in  their  present  foreign 
It  did  not  present  itself  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  and  exists  in  the 
Philippines  in  a  very  different  form  from  the  Mexican  problem.  Land 
in  the  Pliilippines,  for  the  most  part,  is  divided  into  very  small  hold- 
ings, and  the  problem  of  the  Friar  Lands  was  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
kind.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  settled,  however,  though  it  may 
have  been  the  best  one  for  that  particular  case,  which  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  American  manner  of  attacking 
the  Mexican  land  problem  would  be  imidequate  and  unjust.  Un- 
doubtedly much  land  in  Mexico  which  appears  to  be  legally  held  is 
morally  open  to  confiscation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  respect  for  technical 
property  rights  and  horror  of  confiscatory  methods  are  so  great  that 
American  administrators,  in  obtaining  land  for  the  use  of  the  peon, 
would  probably  saddle  upon  the  country  an  unnecessary  and  unjust 
burden.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mexico's  land  problem  can  be  solved 
properly  only  by  an  internal  revolution. 

The  chances  are  great  that  it  would  take  the  United  SUtes 
longer  to  bring  even  a  temporary  peace  to  Mexico  than  it  will  for  the 
Constitutionalist  foroes. 

The  above  reasons,  except  the  last,  apply  especially  to  interven- 
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tion  for  indetuiiU'  occupation.  To  tliem  should  be  adclocl  ono  which 
applies  to  intervention  vnih  the  purpose  of  rejnaining  only  until 
peaceful  elections  can  be  held,  and,  like  the  objection  based  on  the 
agrarian  situation,  to  joint  intervention  as  well  as  to  action  l)y  the 
United  States  alone.  Considering  the  pride  and  suspicion  of  the 
Mexican  people,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  in  an  election  presided 
over  by  foreigners  or  in  the  slightest  degree  under  their  supervision, 
the  Mexican  electorate  would  come  to  the  polls  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  the  election  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
result  would  probably  be  the  choice  of  a  president  and  congress  who, 
even  if  not  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  scheming  foreigners  of  the 
nationalities  represented  in  the  intervention,  would  lack  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  The  logical  thing  to  expect,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  inter\'ening  powers,  would  be  a  new  revolution. 

The  United  States  more  than  any  other  country  has  an  interest 
in  Mexico 's  ultimate  arrival  at  a  peace  established  on  solid  founda- 
tions of  social  justice,  and  in  her  advance  as  a  self-respecting  nation. 
In  this  are  involved  its  conmiercial  and  political  relations  not  only  with 
Mexico,  but  ^vith  all  Latin  America  as  well.  It  may  properly  claim 
the  right  to  judge,  free  from  pressure  from  European  nations, 
what  policy  will  be  most  conducive  to  such  a  development,  and  to 
decide  that  there  shall  be  intervention  neither  by  itself  nor  by  any 
other  i)ower.  The  writer  believes  that  a  new  basis  should  be  found 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  an  understanding  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere.  But,  until  such  a  basis  is  established,  that 
doctrine,  tacitly  recognized  by  certain  European  powers  as  it  has 
been,  should  not  be  thrown  away.  In  the  meantime,  it  can  be  given 
a  new  dignity  by  being  invoked,  if  necessary,  in  the  name  of  future 
peace  and  good  will,  to  insure  to  Mexico  the  right  of  settling  her  diffi- 
culties without  interference  either  American  or  European. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  IJBOTB  OF  OUR  0BUGATI0N8 
TOWARD  MEXICX) 

By  L.  8.  RowE.  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Fntmmn  of  PoliUoU  Science, 
UniYenity  of  Penneyh 


Any  compreheiimve  discussion  of  our  relations  with  Mexieo 
involves  two  distiiict  questions  which,  while  closely  rdated,  should 
for  the  sake  of  olearness  of  Analysis  be  kept  separate. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  basic  and  fundamental  problem 
involved  in  our  relation  to  that  section  of  the  American  continent  of 
which  Mexico  forms  a  part;  a  relation  so  close  and  intimato  that 
everything  affecting  its  peace  and  welfare  vitally  affects  our  own 
national  well-being. 

The  concept  of  national  sovereignty  has  undergone  considerable 
cliange  during  the  last  century.  It  is  true  that  our  modem  system  of 
int^^mational  law  rests  on  the  idea  of  national  sovereignty.  This 
principle  marked  a  healthful  reaction  against  the  claims  of  universal 
dominion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Useful  as  this  principle  has 
been  in  developing  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  weaker  states,  the 
solidarity  of  interests  of  certain  groups  of  nations  of  western  civilisa- 
tion has  begun  to  make  serious  inroads  upon  the  traditional  idea  of 
sovereignty.  The  growth  of  the  European  concert,  the  int^^reats  of 
certain  temporary  or  permanent  groupings,  such  as  the  Triple  .\llianee 
and  the  Triple  EIntente,  all  represent  forces  that  have  profoundly 
influenced  and  modified  the  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  in  Euro- 
pean affairs. 

Slowly,  in  many  cases  almost  unconsciously,  and  in  all  cases 
wthout  full  recognition  of  the  consequences  iftvolvetl.  rluuigra  of  a 
like  nature*  have  lx»en  taking  place  in  international  n*lations  on  the 
American  continent.  It  is  true  that  our  national  thought  has  not 
kept  |>ace  ^nth  the  aetual  changes  in  intertuitional  conditions,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  of  a 
negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  We  have  been  content 
>rith  imiKisij'  *?i  prohibitions  on  Europe  in  her  n*lations  with  the 

American  cm  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  tmr  government 

has  been  compelled  to  formulate  the  nidiments  of  a  positive  American 
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(in  the  sense  of  a  continental)  policy,  the  new  principles  have  been 
invoked  for  the  purpose  of  re-enforcing  the  prohibitions  on  European 
states  rather  than  because  of  the  desire  to  develop  a  distinctive,  con- 
structive American  foreign  policy.  The  establishment  of  a  kind  of 
trusteeship  over  San  Domingan  finances  was  justified  by  our  govern- 
ment as  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  European  occupation 
and  the  consequent  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Instead  of 
resting  our  action  in  this  case  on  a  frank  and  positive  assertion  of  a 
special  national  interest  in  everything  affecting  the  stability,  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  West  Indies,  irrespective  of  the  attitude  of  the 
European  countries,  we  took  refuge  behind  the  purely  negative  prin- 
ciple of  the  possible  dangers  involved  in  European  aggression. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  recognize  that  the  doctrine  of 
national  self-protection  includes  far  more  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
As  Dr.  Patten  has  so  well  pointed  out,  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  workingman  depend, 
in  part,  on  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  tropical  products  from  the 
West  Indies  and  from  Central  America.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of 
meat,  or  at  least  the  avoidance  of  an  increasing  cost,  will  depend  in 
large  measure  uf)on  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  cattle 
ranges  of  northern  Mexico.  Our  great  manufacturing  interests  look 
to  an  increasing  extent  to  the  vast  mining  resources  of  Mexico. 

In  short,  national  economic  interests  of  a  basic  character,  affect- 
ing the  welfare,  the  standard  of  life  and  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
our  country,  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  political  stability 
and  the  economic  progress  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  When  we  add  to  these  fundamental  economic  and 
social  interests,  considerations  of  a  strategic  nature,  the  vital  rela- 
tions of  these  sections  of  the  American  continent  to  the  United  States 
immediately  become  apparent.  The  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone 
has  made  of  the  United  States  a  Central  American  as  well  as  a  North 
American  power,  and  our  national  policy  must  hereafter  be  profoundly 
influenced  by  this  change  in  our  geographical  relations. 

We  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Mexico,  of  Central  America 
and  of  the  West  Indies  primarily  because  their  stability  and  progress 
intimately  affect  the  well-being  of  our  own  people,  and  we  are 
interested  in  their  attitude  toward  us  because  that  attitude  has  a 
distinct  bearing  on  our  national  safety.  This  essential  solidarity 
of  interests  carries  with  it  as  a  logical  and  inevitable  consequence. 
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a  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  all  the  partiei 
Approaching  the  quesiioD  from  the  broadeet  poeittile  point  ci  wkiw, 
we  are  forced  to  the  ooachMion  that  nalioiial  iovereignty  te  limitad 
and  modified  by  the  larger  inlerato  of  ocmliiieotal  progreai. 

Approaching  the  situation  eioluaively  from  the  point  ci  view  of 
the  national  self-protection  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that, 
irrcspeetive  of  any  question  of  European  interferanoe,  we  eannot 
remain  indifferent  to  a  condition  of  disorder  or  instability  in  any 
part  of  Central  America,  in  Mexico  or  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  aspect  of  the  Mexican  situation  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  and  which  will  remain  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
tematiuual  problems  confronting  the  United  States  even  aftor  all 
pending  questions  with  Mexico  have  been  settled. 

The  immediate  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  however, 
and  to  which  I  am  expected  to  address  myself  relates  to  the  principles 
which  should  guide  us  in  dealing  \^ith  the  anarchical  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  certain  sections  of  Mexico. 

Any  discussion  of  our  present  relation  to  the  Mexican  situation, 
in  order  to  be  fruitful,  must  be  undertaken  in  a  constructive  spirit 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibilities  involved.  Mere  destruc- 
tive criticism  not  only  serves  no  useful  purpose  but  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  administration  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  The 
purposes  which  the  President  has  had  in  mind  in  the  formulation  of  his 
Mexican  policy  are  so  lofty  that  they  should  only  be  modified  or 
abandoned  after  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  ends  which  he  has 
in  view  are  unattainable. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  anal>'8is  of  the  conditions  now  prevailing 
in  Mexico,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  present  unrest  in  Blexieo 
is  traceable  to  causes  far  deeper  than  the  personal  ambitions  of  petty 
local  leaders.  It  is  true  that  local  politicians  have  taken  advantafe 
of  the  feeling  of  unrest  to  stir  up  civil  strife,  but  the  reason  for  their 
success  in  fomenting  revolutionary  movements  is  traceable  to  the 
economic  and  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Meadoo  during 
the  hist  thirty  years. 

When  President  Dias  assumed  power  he  found  the  country  in  the 
most  primitive  state  of  economic  organisation.  The  emphasis  which 
he  laid  on  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  Bleiko,  the 
improvement  in  transportation  facilities,  the  development  of  the 
mince,  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  all  oontributed  toward 
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raising  the  standanl  of  life  of  a  portion  of  the  laboring  population. 
This  improvement,  marked  as  it  was,  gave  rise  to  a  desire  for  further 
betterment,  and  created  a  feeling  of  discontent  which  soon  found 
expression  in  secret  political  agitation. 

Amidst  this  forward  movement  for  improvement,  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laborer  remained  practically  unchanged.  He 
found  himself  tied  to  the  soil,  with  but  little  opportunity  to  better 
his  condition.  The  existence  of  great  landed  estates  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  look  forward  to  securing  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  he 
might  call  his  own.  Conscious  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  other  classes  of  the  laboring  population,  but  seemingly  cut  off 
from  all  possibility  of  self-improvement,  the  discontent  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  added  to  the  flame  of  political  agitation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mexico  is  passing  through  the  throes  of  a 
social  re-adjustment,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  return  to  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  during  the  administration  of  General  Diaz. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  re-adjustment  cannot  take  place 
without  a  government  worthy  of  the  name.  The  present  anarchical 
conditions  prevailing  in  Mexico  are  the  expression  of  a  deep  unrest, 
but  Mexico  cannot  advance  to  a  higher  economic  and  social  level 
unless  there  exists  an  authority  sufficiently  strong  to  command  respect 
for  person  and  property  in  all  sections  of  the  republic. 

Another  factor  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  which  has 
contribute<l  in  no  small  measure  toward  bringing  about  the  present 
situation,  and  which  now  enters  as  a  complicating  element,  increasing 
the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  is  the  conflict  of 
foreign  interests  which  has  been  raging  in  Mexico  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  Mexican  affairs  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  struggle  for  supremacy  that  has  been 
waged  between  two  groups  of  capitalists,  represented,  on  the  one  hand 
by  a  great  British  s>Tidicate,  and  on  the  other  by  an  American  capi- 
talist with  no  less  powerful  affiliations.  This  struggle  has  been  usually 
represented  as  involving  nothing  more  than  a  scramble  for  oil  con- 
cessions. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  goes  far  deeper,  involving  vast  rail- 
road and  agricultural  interests. 

The  struggle  began  when  President  Diaz,  apprehensive  of  the 
domination  of  American  capitalists,  sought  to  coimter balance  this 
influence  by  fostering  other  foreign  interests.  The  nationalization  of 
the  great  Mexican  trunk  lines,  the  construction  of  the  Tehuantepec 
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railroad  by  a  Britiiih  tyndieate,  the  granting  of  imporUai  oU 
sions  to  Lord  C^owdray  and  his  anociatca  were  all  intended  to 
lirth  and  maintain  a  balance  of  power  which  would  cheek  tbe 
of  the  American  group  in  governmental  affairs.  In  other  wunk,  Dka 
first  sought  to  develop  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
liberal  and  even  lavish  treatment  of  American  rapHaKati,  and 
sought  to  curb  ihoir  power  through  the  fostering  of  a  BrttUi 
weight.  It  was  this  cliangc  in  the  policy  of  General  Dias  which 
enabled  Frandaoo  Madero  to  count  on  the  secret  support  of  at  leaal 
tome  of  the  American  companies  interested  in  Mexico.  It  is 
ingly  diilicult  to  estimate  the  precise  effect  of  this  struggle  beti 
fori'ifni  interests  on  the  domestic  situation,  but  every  on 
that  it  enters  as  an  important  factor  in  explaining  present  conditioiia, 
and  mu2it  be  reckoned  with  in  the  ultimate  solution. 

It  in  evident,  thert^fore,  that  while  some  of  the  element^}  in  the 
situation  now  confronting  the  United  States  are  relatively  simple, 
there  are  others  so  complex,  and  in  some  respects  so  elusive  that  any 
constructive  suggestions  should  be  offered,  not  in  a  spirit  of  dogmatic 
infjilliliility  but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  a  per- 
plexing and  dangerous  situation. 

It  would  lx»  difficult  to  find  another  instance  in  the  histor}-  of  our 
country  in  which  the  real  issues  involved  in  a  great  national  problem 
have  been  so  befogged  as  in  the  discussion  of  the  Mexican  situation. 
If  the  • '  *  iliat  have  obscured  our  vision  simply  led  to  temporary 
miscon  ,  which,  in  the  due  course  of  time,  would  disappear, 

and  enable  us  to  see  the  situation  in  its  true  light,  we  might  well 
patiently  await  this  period  of  clearer  vision.  Unfortunately,  howorer, 
the  situation  presses  for  early  solution  and  upon  a  satisfactory  sohttaon 
depend  not  only  the  peace  of  our  country  but  also  the  well-being  and 
l><)s.<ihly  the  independent  national  existence  of  sixteen  millions  of  our 
neighbors. 

Whether  our  policy  toward  Mexico  has  been  right  or  wrong,  we 
must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  has  aroused  sorious  opposi- 
tion in  all  classes  of  the  Mexican  population,  whether  living  wHhiii 
the  district  under  control  of  the  government  at  Mexico  City  or  in  the 
territory  occupicni  by  the  insurgent  forces.  It  has  also  aroused  the 
opposition  and  rekindUni  the  distrust  of  the  countries  of  Oentral  and 
South  America,  and  has  served  to  bring  together  the  E^iropean  coun- 
tries in  a  combined  determination  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
citiiens  in  case  the  United  States  fails  to  do  so. 
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We  find  ourselves  at  the  present  moment  in  a  condition  of 
national  isolation,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  which 
stands  in  marked  and  solemn  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  good  will 
toward  the  United  States  which  prevailed  immediately  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  second  conference  at  The  Hague.  With  such  vast 
spiritual  and  material  interests  at  stake  and  with  such  consequences 
impending,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty,  to  make  a  careful 
and  searching  ^^examen  de  conscience**  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  not 
only  whether  we  have  adequately  fulfilled  our  international  obligations, 
but  also  whether  the  policy  which  we  have  pursued  and  are  now  pur- 
suing is  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

The  most  serious  danger  that  we  have  had  to  face  in  connection 
with  our  recent  policy  toward  Mexico  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  this 
policy  rests  on  deduction  from  certain  hypotheses  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  fact  and  established  principle.  The  President,  in  his 
solenm  declaration  of  December  2,  1913,  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  said: 

There  can  be  no  certain  prospect  of  peace  in  America  until  General  Huerta 
has  surrendered  his  usurped  authority  in  Mexico;  until  it  is  understood  on  all 
hands,  indeed,  that  such  pretended  governments  will  not  be  countenanced  or 
dealt  with  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We  are  the  friends  of 
constitutional  government  in  America;  we  arc  more  than  its  friends,  we  are  its 
champions;  because  in  no  other  way  can  our  neighbors,  to  whom  we  would  wish 
in  every  way  to  make  proof  of  our  friendship,  work  out  their  own  development 
in  peace  and  liberty.    Mexico  has  no  government. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  become  the  sponsor  and  champion  of  constitutional 
government  on  the  American  continent;  something  which  appeals  to 
that  spirit  of  service  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  American  national 
character.  When,  however,  we  stop  to  subject  this  policy,  with  all 
its  implications,  to  careful  analysb  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  first 
that  it  Lb  unworkable  in  practice;  secondly,  that  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  apply  it,  the  results  may  be  disastrous  to  the  countries  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  intended;  thirdly,  that  it  involves  principles  which  will 
bring  us  into  constant  conflict  with  the  republics  of  the  American 
continent  and  will  thus  serve  to  undermine  our  influence  in  American 
affairs;  and  finally,  that  it  means  responsibilities  which  we  neither  are 
prepared  to  fulfill  nor  should  be  expected  to  undertake. 

We  cannot  hope  to  get  at  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  in 
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the  diieimion  of  this  question  unleeB  we  an*  Mc  to  i»wtmn<»tpt|ft 
•elves  from  the  hypnotism  of  political  catchwords,  and  squarely  faos 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  however  unwelcome  they  may  be.  Many 
years  before  he  was  mentioned  for  the  presldeney  of  the  United  States, 
Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

Self-flovemmeni  ta  not  a  thiDg  that  oao  be  "(iTon"  to  any  psopU, 
it  U  a  fonn  of  character  aod  oot  a  form  of  constitution.    No  people 
'*§JLY9n"  the  aelf-eootrol  of  maturity.    Only  a  long  appienticeahip  of 
can  secure  them  this  precioua  pneeeiilon. 


Between  this  profound  political  truth,  so  fellcitou«Iy 

principleB  contained  in  President  Wilson's  message  of  Decem- 

13,  there  exists  an  inherent,  fundamental,  tragic  eontradlctioo, 

ible  in  large  measure  for  the  difficulties  which  now  confront 

Ud. 

Constitutional  government  does  not  mean  any  particular  form  of 
written  instrument  or  any  special  form  of  governmental  organisation. 
No  matter  how  admirable  the  written  instrument  may  be,  it  will 
remain  a  hollow  form  unless  the  political  system  for  which  it  provides 
stands  in  direct  and  organic  relation  with  the  political  training,  the 
political  capacity,  the  political  traditions  and  the  political  antecedents 
of  the  people.  If  this  close  and  intimate  relationship  does  not  exist, 
the  pressure  of  forces  far  more  potent  than  human  desire  or  human 
ideals  will  M>on  shape  a  political  system  which,  however  imperfect, 
will  at  least  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  workable,  and  will  be  vital- 
ised by  the  strength  that  comes  from  the  adaptation  of  political  insti- 
tutions to  national  character  and  national  needs. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mexico,  in  1857,  to  adopt  a  constitution 
which  was  not,  and  is  not  today,  in  harmony  either  ^ith  the  political 
training  or  capacity  of  her  people  or  with  the  primary  requirements  of 
h(  r  national  development.  The  constitutional  convention  of  1857 
was  made  up  of  a  group  of  political  idealists,  who  labored  under  the 
illusion  that  a  written  constitution  can  create  democratic  conditiOM 
but  failed  to  perceive  the  fundamental  truth  that  writtod  constitutioiis 
in  order  to  be  helpful,  yes,  even  workable,  must  faithfully  reflect  the 
political  capacity,  the  standard  of  civilisation  and  the  eoooomic  and 
social  requirements  of  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

Instead  of  building  up  a  constitutional  system  on  the  basis  of 
these  fundamental  elements,  the  framers  of  the  eooititution  of  1857 
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proceeded  to  deviae  a  nicely  balanced  scheme  of  government,  moulded 
after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adding  thereto  some  of  the 
more  democratic  features  of  the  French  constitution.  Instead  of 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  long  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife 
which  characterized  the  history  of  the  country  between  1810  and  1857 
could  only  be  brought  to  a  close  through  a  strong  and  highly  cen- 
tralized national  government,  they  attempted  to  provide  a  system 
under  which  the  individual  states  would  enjoy  a  measure  of  local 
autonomy  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  states 
of  the  American  Union.  Not  only  did  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
ignore  the  manifest  political  needs  of  the  country,  but  in  their  enthu- 
siasm for  democratic  institutions,  they  endeavored  to  build  up  a 
system  based  on  universal  suffrage  in  a  country  in  which,  at  that  time, 
95  per  cent  of  the  population  were  illiterate. 

The  attempt  to  put  the  constitution  of  1857  into  operation  served 
to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  civil  strife  that  had  characterized 
the  first  four  decades  of  national  independence.  The  individual  states 
not  only  lacked  the  financial  resources  for  the  building  up  of  vigorous 
state  institutions,  but  local  politicians  used  their  power  for  selfish 
personal  purposes,  which  often  took  the  form  of  aggression  and  open 
warfare  against  the  self -constituted  leaders  of  neighboring  states. 
The  result  was  that  the  period  immediately  after  the  taking  effect  of 
the  constitution  of  1857  is  an  unbroken  record  of  local  abuses,  of 
sectional  strife,  and  of  a  complete  disregard  of  the  personal  and 
property  rights  of  the  inhabitants. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  on  the  part  played  by 
Porfirio  Diaz  in  the  development  of  Mexico,  the  historian  of  the 
future  must  at  least  give  him  credit  for  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  of  1857  was  unworkable,  that  the  only  hope  of 
preserving  the  national  unity  and  national  integrity  of  Mexico,  and  of 
giving  to  her  a  place  in  modem  civilization  was  to  bring  about  the 
unification  of  the  country  through  the  subordination  of  local  political 
leaders  to  the  national  government,  a  process  which  involved  the 
practical  nullification  of  the  constitution  of  1857. 

These  may  be  unwelcome  facts,  but  it  is  not  my  present  purpose 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Mexican  political 
evolution,  but  rather  to  present  the  actual  course  of  development;  a 
development  which  shows  clearly  that  the  trend  of  constitutional 
growth  and  the  conditions  of  constitutional  government  in  Mexico 
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cannot  be  judged,  if  they  are  to  bo  laxrly 

which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  in  tht  ::.-..    ,: 

unwilling  we  may  be  to  accept  the  situation,  it  is  nevertheleM  a  fact 
that  the  present  oonstitutlon  ci  Mexioo  is  unworkable,  and  aqj 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  outside  power  to  force  her  to  operate  it  is 
in  reaUty  condemning  the  country  to  the  anarchical  conditions  wkiicb 
prevailed  between  1857  and  1879. 

The  serious  student  of  Mexican  civilisation  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  view  that  Mexico  must  have  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
tral  government,  ruthless  in  its  methods  and  unmmdf  ul  of  the ; 
rights  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
strong,  centralised,  unified  government  and  a  tyrannical  government. 
In  fact,  the  real  situation  in  Mexico  is  that  the  weaker  the  central 
government,  the  greater  the  sufTenng  of  the  poor  unprotected  Indian 
because  of  the  tyranny,  the  abuse  and  the  corruption  of  local  politi- 
cians and  subordinate  administrative  officials. 

In  any  estimate  of  Mexican  political  conditions,  it  must  alwajrs  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  nation  essentially  Indian  in 
its  ethnic  make-up,  and  in  which  the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  while 
not  accurately  determined,  is  probably  in  excess  of  90  per  cent. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  population  is  a  turbulent  one;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  probably  no  people  of  the  American  continent 
more  easily  governed,  but  there  is  also  none  more  easily  misled  by 
vicious,  corrupt  and  self-seeking  local  politicians.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  President  Diaz  had  to  deal  was  to  free 
the  agricultural  and  mining  laborers  from  the  oppression  and  the 
t>Tanny  of  the  state  and  local  officials.  It  was  a  herculean  task,  in 
which  he  was  but  moderately  successful,  but  the  measure  of  sooosM 
which  attended  his  efforts  fully  demonstrates  where  the  primary 
requisities  for  political  progress  lay. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  President  Wilson  in  his  messags  of 
December  2, 1913,  are  dictated  by  a  lofty  idealism,  but  it  is  an  kleafism 
which  bean  but  little  direct  or  organic  rehition  to  the  present  needs 
and  the  present  possibilities  of  Mexico.  The  intent,  no  doubt,  was  to 
formulate  a  policy  helpful  to  Mexico,  but  when  tested  by  the  actual 
conditions  of  political  life,  the  application  of  the  constitutional 
standards  formulated  with  such  high  purpose  can  have  but  one  result, 
namely,  to  condemn  the  country  to  a  prolonged  period  of  anarehy,  the 
outcome  of  which  must  be,  either  the  oonqMt  disappearance  of 
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every  vestige  of  civilization  or  the  armed  intervention  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  remnants  which  still  exist. 

The  untenableness  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  recent  events  in  Haiti, 
and  especially  by  the  events  in  Peru.  Whatever  may  be  our  judg- 
ment with  reference  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  situation,  it 
nevertheless  remains  a  fact  that  the  constitutional  government  of 
Peru  was  overthrown  by  a  military  conspiracy,  to  which,  fortunately, 
our  government  did  not  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional sponsorship  which  is  being  applied  to  Mexico.  The  fact  that 
the  participants  in  this  conspiracy  base  their  action  on  the  desire  to 
prevent  unconstitutional  acts  by  the  president  of  Peru  does  not  alter 
the  situation  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

The  attempt  to  set  the  standards  to  which  the  governmental 
organization  and  governmental  procedure  of  a  foreign  country  should 
conform  must  arouse  the  grave  concern  of  every  one  interested  in 
preserving  the  best  traditions  of  American  policy.  The  moment  we 
go  beyond  our  manifest  right  in  requiring  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  own  citizens  in  foreign  countries  shall  be  duly  safeguarded,  we 
not  only  depart  from  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law  but 
onbark  without  chart  or  compass  upon  waters  so  troubled  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  disaster  upon  ourselves  and  disaster  no  less 
certain  upon  the  peoples  whom  we  are  trying  to  serve.  When  we 
endeavor  to  dictate  the  conditions  or  terms  of  political  activity  in  any 
foreign  country,  even  a  country  toward  which  we  occupy  so  excep- 
tional a  position  as  Mexico,  we  are  arrogating  to  ourselves  a  power 
which  cannot  help  but  arouse  resentment  and  we  are  attempting 
something  for  which  we  are  peculiarly  unfitted. 

If  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  teaches  any  one  lesson  it  is 
that  we  can  best  perform  our  mission  on  the  American  continent  by 
the  force  of  our  example  rather  than  by  attempted  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  our  neighbors.  A  high  regard  for  the  sanctity 
of  all  our  international  obligations,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  promote 
the  ends  of  social  justice  in  our  internal  affairs  will  exert  an  influence 
on  all  the  other  republics  of  the  American  continent  far  deeper 
and  far  more  lasting  than  any  attempt  to  dictate  to  them  the  stand- 
ards according  to  which  their  governments  shall  be  organized  and 
administered. 

While  the  precise  form  of  political  organization  which  should 
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hannony  with  the  training  and  capacity  of  the  people,  tlwre  ara 
certain  fundamental  requisitee  of  civiliiation  indiepeneable  to  every 
country,  no  matter  what  ite  form  of  govenmient  Unleee  life  ia 
protected,  unle«  the  fundamental  peraonal  righto  are  eeeore  and  unlrei 
adequate  protection  b  given  to  property,  civilitatioo  inevitably 
disappears.  We  have  a  real  national  interest  in  preasrving  tbcee 
fundamental  requisites  of  civilisation  in  every  part  of  the  American 
continent,  and  this  interest  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  responsi- 
bility in  countries  toward  which  we  occupy  such  an  exceptional  rela- 
tionship as  that  wliich  existo  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  Mexico  is  our  neighbor,  that  over  twenty  thousand 
American  oitisens  are  resident  in  the  republic,  and  that  vast  American 
interesto  amounting  to  over  a  billion  dollars  are  at  stales,  place  the 
country  in  a  position  totally  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  countries 
of  South  America.  Everything  that  affecto  the  peace,  the  welfare 
and  the  progress  of  Mexico  is  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  We  ean 
no  more  remain  indifferent  to  the  continued  existence  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  Mexico  than  we  could  have  remained  indifferent  to  those 
conditions  when  they  existed  in  Cuba.  The  primary  conditions  of 
national  self-protection,  the  fulfillment  of  our  national  obligations  to 
Americans  resident  in  Mexico,  the  performance  of  our  duty  in  pro- 
tecting the  vast  interests  which  our  citizens  have  at  stake  in  that 
country,  and,  finally,  our  larger  obligations  to  the  interesto  of  western 
civilisation,  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  preserve  the  primary  requisites  for  the  continued  existence  and 
development  of  this  civilization.  The  relationship  is  not  a  personal 
one  between  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes  and  the  President  of 
Mexico,  but  involves  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  sixteen  millions 
of  Mexicans  as  well  as  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  we  have 
assumed  for  the  lives  and  properties  of  our  own  citizens  and  the  eiti- 
sens  of  other  foreign  countries  resident  in  Mexico. 

Although  we  cannot  insist  upon  any  particular  type  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Mexico,  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to  insist  on  the 
re-establishment  of  order,  and  to  do  everything  consistent  with  a 
respect  for  Mexican  dignity  and  sovereignty  to  contribute  toward 
that  end.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  every  period  in  our  own  hia- 
tory  at  which  there  has  been  a  clash  between  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  order,  constitutional  goverament  has 
always  given  way.    The  annals  of  our  country  between  1860  and  1871 
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obtain  in  any  country  must,  in  order  to  be  effective,  be  in  close 
brisUe  with  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Are  we  then  justified  in  insisting 
upon  the  application  of  political  principles  in  a  foreign  country  which 
we  have  not  obeerved  in  our  own?  May  we,  in  justice  to  ourselves 
and  to  Mexico,  insist  on  conditions  that  condemn  that  country  to 
anarchy,  threaten  it  with  disruption  and  jeopardize  the  very  existence 
of  civilised  life? 

However  widely  we  may  differ  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  present  emergency,  it  is  clear  that  the  President's  policy 
has  not  only  thus  far  failed  of  its  purpose  to  bring  about  the  re^stab- 
liahment  of  constitutional  government  in  Mexico,  but  has  produced 
results  opposite  of  what  was  intended.  The  arraignment  of  Gen- 
eral Huerta  contained  in  President  Wilson's  message  of  December 
2,  1913,  brought  to  Huerta's  support  elements  of  the  Mexican 
population  that  were  at  first  bitterly  opposed  to  him;  it  aroused  for 
him  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  gave  to  him  an  international  prestige  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  attained. 

The  discussion  of  the  principles  that  have  guided  the  authorities 
in  Washington  in  the  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  should 
be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation.  It  is  of  little  value 
to  discuss  what  might  have  happened  if  a  different  policy  had  been 
pursued.  In  fact,  in  the  present  situation,  such  criticism  is  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other  hand,  constructive  sugges- 
tions may  be  of  real  value  in  furnishing  the  basis  for  public  discussion, 
and  in  contributing  toward  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Through  a  misconception  of  the  elements  involved  in  the  present 
situation,  the  violent  nature  of  some  of  the  attacks  on  President 
Wilson's  policy  and  the  partisan  nature  of  others  have  created 
the  impression  that  the  first  step  toward  any  change  in  our  policy 
more  favorable  to  the  constituted  authorities  at  Mexico  City 
involves  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Huerta  government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  in  constant  official  relations  with  the 
Huerta  government  through  our  charg6  d'affaires  in  Mexico  City. 
These  conmiunications  have  dealt  not  only  with  matters  affecting  the 
present  revolution,  but  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  no 
way  related  thereto.  The  refusal  to  give  immediate  recognition  to 
the  Huerta  government  does  not  violate  the  traditions  of  American 
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Nearly  two  yean  elapacd  bctweea  the  MWimptJon  of 
y  President  Dias  (November  28, 1870)  and  the  formal  reeog^ 
nition  of  hb  government  (Mayi  1878). 

therefore,  the  Proeident  need  not  revcnu  hie  poUqr  wilb 
withholding  recognition,  the  present  ettuetioii  ^I^w«f4y 
that  the  first  step  in  a  constructive,  positive  policy  toward  Btodeo 
is  the  removal  of  the  international  boycott  and  financial  blockade 
which  the  United  States  has  instituted  against  the  Huerta  govem- 
imni.  This  boycott  is  a  serious  departure  from  the  best  tradi- 
\merican  foreign  policy  and  amounts  to  a  qntemalie 
a  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  overthrow  the  constituted  authorities  of  a  sister  state.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  foreign  governments  have  been  notified 
that  the  United  States  will  regard  it  as  an  unfriendly  act  if  they  or 
their  bankers  advance  money  to  the  Huerta  government,  and  it  is  an 
equally  well  known  fact  that  when  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Uuerta 
government  entered  into  negotiations  with  European  bankers  for 
the  floating  of  loans,  these  banks  were  notified  by  their  raq)ective 
governments  that  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  any  such  advanoea. 
It  is  this  boycott  rather  than  the  withholding  of  formal  reeognitkm 
which  b  weakening  the  Huerta  government,  and  which  is  contributing 
toward  intensifying  the  condition  of  anarchy  in  Mexico. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  shown  that  the  govern- 
ment at  Mexico  City  is  one  that  poseesses  at  least  some  of  the  elements 
of  national  and  international  responsibility,  and  it  becomea,  therefore, 
our  solemn  duty  to  refrain  from  a  policy  calculated  to  eripple  the 
only  authority  worthy  of  the  name.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  take 
this  position,  we  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of 
anarchy  to  which  we  condenm  the  country. 

With  the  removal  of  the  international  boycott  as  the  first  step 
in  a  constructive  foreign  policy,  the  next  step  will  be  the  leisUbliah- 
ment  of  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammnwition, 
authorized  by  congressional  resolution  of  March  14,  1912,  established 
by  President  Taft  by  proclamation  of  the  same  date,  and  revoked  by 
President  Wilson  on  the  third  of  February,  1014.  [Since  reftstab- 
lished.  EDrroR.]  It  is  true  that  the  congressional  resolution  goes 
beyond  the  strict  requirements  of  our  neutral  obli^tiona,  but  It  seta 
an  example  to  the  world  of  the  desirability  of  placing  theae  neutral 
obligations  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane.    In  a  recent  report  on  the 
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neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carnegje  Peace  EIndowment,  Dr.  Fenwick,  in  conunenting  on 
the  congressional  resolution  of  March  14,  1912,  said: 

This  eoDditional  restriction  of  the  moet  important  contraband  trade  may 
appear  at  first  sight  contrary  to  the  rule  of  international  law  that  neutral 
states  are  under  no  international  obligation  to  restrict  ordinary  commerce  in 
contraband  on  the  part  of  their  citizens.  But  ....  a  belligerent,  whose 
territory  borders  upon  that  of  a  neutral,  might,  by  storing  supplies  in  a  neutral 
town  on  the  frontier  and  drawing  upon  them  at  will,  practically  convert  the 
neutral  town  into  a  base  of  operations  for  its  armies.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  the  neutral  and  belligerent  countries  are  contiguous  may  create  such 
ehanfed  conditions  as  to  overrule  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  contraband  trade. 

If  these  principles  are  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  occupies  the  position  of  a  neutral  toward  two  belligerents,  the 
neoMBity  for  their  application  becomes  more  urgent  when  we  are 
dealing  with  insurgents  whose  belligerency  we  have  not  recognized. 
The  fact  that  this  embargo  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  constituted 
government,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  contribute  within  the  measure 
of  our  power  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  united  Mexico.  The 
lifting  of  the  embargo,  through  President  Wilson's  proclamation  of 
February  3,  1914,  has  served  to  strengthen  the  insurgent  movement, 
and  has  practically  made  our  southern  frontier  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  constituted  government  of  Mexico.  We  are  thus  contrib- 
uting not  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  condition  of  anarchy,  but  to  the 
actual  disruption  of  the  country. 

The  United  States  is  interested  in  an  orderly,  a  united,  a  progres- 
sive Mexico,  and  must  carefully  avoid  any  action  that  may  lead  to 
the  disruption  of  that  country.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  a  solution 
of  the  problem  on  the  basis  mentioned  must  carry  with  it  due  notice 
to  the  insurgents  that  the  embargo  will  again  be  placed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  the  United  States  will  see 
to  it  that  the  Texas  frontier  shall  no  longer  serve  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  insurgent  forces. 

There  has  been  much  talk  within  recent  months  of  a  secession  of 
the  northern  states  of  Mexico,  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  republic. 
If  such  a  disruption  of  the  country  does  occur,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  bear  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  calamity.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  a  northern  republic  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series 
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of  intrigues  between  disoootented  elements  in  that  seelioo  of  the 
country  and  the  people  of  Texas,  which  wouJd  probably  end  in  a 
movement  for  annention.  Such  annexation  would  not  serve  any 
real  national  purpose,  and  would  mean  a  grave  wrong  to  the  people 
of  Mexico. 

The  modification  of  our  Mexican  policy  to  the  extent  above  out- 
lined will  pave  the  way  for  further  oonstructive  measures  for  the 
solution  of  the  preeent  difficulties.  We  can  then  raise  the  Mexican 
situation  to  the  dignity  of  a  continental  question  by  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  leading  powers  of  South  America,  namely  the 
Argentine,  Brasil  and  Chile,  in  the  form  of  an  offer  of  joint  mediation 
coupled  ^ith  friendly  representations  indicating  the  neeeesity  of  a 
termination  of  the  conflict  in  Mexico,  and  the  desirability  of  an  agree- 
ment upon  a  third  person,  acceptable  both  to  the  Constitutionalists 
and  to  the  constituted  government  to  assume  the  provisional  presi- 
dency pending  the  calling  of  a  new  election.  It  is  hopeless,  however, 
to  attempt  to  secure  such  cooperation  until  the  United  States  recedes 
from,  or  at  least  modifies  its  present  purely  negative  attitude  toward 
the  Huerta  government. 

Although  it  is  desirable  that  mediation  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  continental  question  by  the  united  action  of  the  leading  American 
powers,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  mediation  should  not  have  the 
support  of  the  European  governments.  Such  support  would  be  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Joint  action  with  the 
European  powers  becomes  dangerous  when  it  takes  the  form  of  joint 
armed  intervention.  Such  intervention  would  involve  the  United 
States  in  endless  controversies  with  European  powers,  and  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  armed  conflict.  The  joint  intervention  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  Mexico  in  1861  demonstrates  the  worthlessness  of 
any  agreements  as  to  the  scope  and  limits  of  such  intervention.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  combined  investment  of 
European  capital  in  Mexico  is  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the 
United  Statee.  The  most  accurate  calculation  indicates  that  the 
sum  total  of  foreign  investments  is  as  follows: 

American.  . .  tl.0S7,775.0n0 

Engliah 82l.30*'.8no 

French 143.446.000 

Other  foreigo  natioiis. .  1 18,535.380 
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The  pwfient  situation  has  become  intolerable,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  or  armed  intervention  will 
become  inevitable.    As  was  recently  said  by  the  London  Spectator: 

Mr.  Wilson  has  become  the  sport  of  events This  terrible  state  of 

affaire  is  the  result  of  the  primary  error  of  supposing;  that  you  can  dictate  to  a 
proud  and  independent  country,  and  at  the  same  time  respect  its  independence. 
The  excellence  of  his  motives  remains  unquestionable  among  the  havoc  of 

anarchy  which  they  have  created A  policy,  however,  must  be 

judged  by  its  effects,  not  by  its  motives Wilson  tried  to  dictate  to 

Huerta  while  pretending  that  Mexico  was  a  free  and  independent  country. 

The  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Wilson 
for  the  determined  stand  that  he  has  taken  against  armed  interven- 
tion. The  sacrifice  of  life  and  of  treasure  which  such  intervention 
would  involve,  and  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  would  be  placed 
upon  us  for  many  years  to  come,  make  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  exhaust  every  possible  means  to  avoid  such  a  calamity. 

The  support  which  the  people  of  the  country  will  give  to  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
we  should  adopt  a  positive,  constructive  policy.  No  matter  how 
strongly  the  President  may  be  opposed  to  armed  intervention, 
the  present  anarchical  conditions  in  Mexico  must  be  brought  to  a 
close  or  conditions  will  arise  which  will  make  armed  intervention 
inevitable.  There  is  a  logic  of  events  far  more  irresistible  and  far 
more  compelling  than  the  logic  of  the  human  mind.  Unless,  therefore, 
our  Mexican  policy  is  adjusted  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  within 
the  republic  we  will  soon  find  responsibilities  thrust  upon  us  which  we 
will  be  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  assume. 

For  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe  that  we  involve  ourselves  in 
hopeless  diflScuIties  when  we  embark  upon  an  international  policy 
which  attempts  to  dictate  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  the  governing 
authorities  in  a  neighboring  but  independent  country.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  republics  of  the  American  continent  should  be  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  them,  whenever  possible,  but  we  should 
studiously  refrain  from  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  unless 
such  interference  is  dictated  by  overwhelming  considerations  of 
national  interest  or  international  obligation.  We  may  well  recognize 
once  and  for  all  time  that  our  government  can  do  but  little  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  democracy  in  any  foreign  country,  and  that  in 
attempting  to  do  so  we  are  likely  to  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good. 
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The  United  States  must  permit  the  ooimtiiet  of  tha  Amerloaa  eontl- 
ncnt  to  work  out  their  political  dcatiniei  in  their  own  way,  '^onftdent  of 
the  fact  that  as  the  misnni  of  their  population  advance  in  odtratjoo^ 
in  economic  power  and  sodal  efficiency,  the  democratic  derelopneBi 
in  which  we  are  so  deeply  faiterested  will  prooeed,  slowly  it  b  true,  bitl 
productive  of  permanent  results.  Any  attempt  on  our  part  to  foree 
upon  them  either  our  standards  of  conduct  or  our  methods  of  political 
action  will  only  serve  to  arouse  their  bitter  opposition,  and  thus  thwart 
any  higher  purpose  that  we  may  have  in  view. 


NoTB.    Thif  paper  wm  read  at  a  noMting  of  the  Academy,  April  4,  1914. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

By  Robert  J.  Kerr, 
Chicago. 

The  period  of  civil  strife  through  which  our  neighbor  on  the 
south  is  passing  has  presented  for  solution  by  the  American  govern- 
ment many  important  problems.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  involved 
and  through  it  a  number  of  questions  affecting  citizens  and  subjects 
of  European  nations  and  our  own  relations  with  their  respective 
governments  have  come  up  for  decision.  The  sovereignty  of  Mexico 
b  at  stake.  The  justice,  propriety  and  expediency  of  declarations 
by  the  United  States  as  to  matters  lying  purely  within  the  scope 
of  the  internal  politics  of  Mexico  are  both  upheld  and  denied.  In- 
deed our  government  has  been  charged  with  having  openly  favored 
one  faction  in  Mexican  politics  as  against  another,  with  having 
assumed  a  partisan  attitude  and  having  maintained  such  a  position 
in  spite  of  the  manifest  dangers  of  complications  which  might  seri- 
ously embarrass  our  government  and  affect  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  its  citizens. 

In  all  the  discussion  that  has  ensued  since  the  authorities  at 
Washington  decided  not  to  recognize  the  government  of  General 
Victoriano  Huerta,  with  all  the  consideration  that  has  evidently 
been  given  by  our  statesmen  to  other  phases  of  the  problem,  it  is 
most  strange  that  the  rights  of  one  class  of  American  citizens  have 
been  persistently  ignored  by  our  government  and  have  apparently 
not  been  considered  by  the  American  public. 

The  fifty  thousand  American  citizens  who,  before  the  conflict 
began  in  1910,  were  living  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  have  been 
vitally  concerned  in  the  crisis,  not  only  because,  by  their  nearness 
to  the  scene  of  disorder  and  war,  they  have  been  the  first  to  suffer, 
but  what  is  far  more  important  because  minunderstandings  and 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  their  rights  as  American  citizens. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  first  revolution  early  in  the  year  1911 
the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  directing 
American  citizens  resident  in  Mexico  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
abandoning  their  homes,  factories,  banks,  shops  and  other  enter- 
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prises  and  leaving  their  interests  subject  to  the  oapriees  id  the 
tending  factions  in  Mexican  politics  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  hordes  of 
bandits  who  ahnost  immediately  began  to  ply  their  old  trade  of 
highway  robbery  so  long  suppressed  under  the  benefieent  regime  of 
Porfirio  Dias.  This  proclamation  and  the  principles  or  rules  dsrhr- 
able  therefromi  defining  the  rights  of  American  dtisens  in  similar 
oiroumstanoss,  rsoeived  the  apparent  endoiMment  of  the  present 
administration  at  Washington,  because  an  exactly  similar  proda* 
mation  was  issued  in  the  summer  of  1013. 

Aroused  to  eonsider  the  limits  and  restrictions,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  their  status  as  American  citizens  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  by  the  promulgation  of  these  two  prodamations,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  colony  throughout  Mexico  sought  to  obtain 
from  their  government  a  definite,  dear-cut  and  comprehensive  stato* 
ment  on  which  they  could  rely  in  their  future  relations  as  residents 
in  a  foreign  country.  Actuated  by  motives  of  the  highest  patriot- 
ism, with  the  desire  of  informing  their  government  as  to  the  real 
oonditions  in  Mexico,  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  colony 
offered  to  give  to  the  government  the  benefit  of  their  years  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Mexico  and  Mexicans.  How  were  these  offers  reodved? 
In  every  case  the  first  question  asked  of  the  American  so  prof- 
fering his  testimony  was  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  material  in- 
terests in  Mexico.  Naturally  in  every  case  the  reply  was,  certainly, 
the  witness  had  there  his  home,  his  business,  his  friends  and  his 
family.  In  every  case  the  fact  of  such  material  interest  was  con- 
sidered by  government  offidals  as  an  absolute  disqualification  of 
the  witness  and  he  was  refused  an  opportunity  to  testify.  Ordina- 
rily the  rules  of  evidence  are  leas  strictly  applied  by  administrativo 
than  by  judicial  officers,  but  no  court  would  be  worthy  of  respect 
which  would  refuse  to  accept  the  testimony  of  a  witness  simply 
because  he  might  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter  under  consideP' 
ation  by  the  court. 

Not  only  has  the  testimony  of  individual  Americans  been  thus 
refused  time  and  time  again  by  officials  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  duly  constituted  committees  representing  large  bodies 
of  American  dtiiens  have  been  denied  an  audience  by  representatives 
of  their  government  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  were  interested 
materially  in  Mexico  and  therefore  were  absolutdy  disqualified  to 
testify  as  to  the  things  which  th^  of  all  men  might  be  eipacted  best 
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to  understand  by  reason  of  their  very  residence  among  the  Mexican 
people. 

The  foregoing  statements  outline  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  government  toward  its  citizens  in  foreign  countries  as  indi- 
cated by  its  acts  during  the  past  three  years  with  reference  to  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico.  Apparently  the  position  of  the  government  is 
founded  on  three  propositions:  First,  Americans  who  go  to  a  foreign 
country  go  primarily  to  further  their  own  selfish  concerns;  second, 
being  prejudiced  by  selfish  interests  the  opinions  of  such  Americans 
are  warped  and  not  entitled  to  respect  or  consideration;  and  third, 
if  an  American  goes  to  a  foreign  country,  he  must  be  considered  as 
having  understood  and  assumed  all  the  risks  of  residence  in  such 
country'  and  must  by  the  very  fact  of  his  expatriation  be  held  to 
have  waived  all  claim  for  consideration  and  protection  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

These  propositions  present  to  Americans  resident  in  foreign 
countries,  to  their  friends  at  home  who  are  interested  in  their  safety 
and  welfare,  and  to  all  American  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  who 
prize  their  citizenship  and  love  their  country,  a  most  astounding 
situation.  Are  these  propositions  supported  by  the  facts  and 
should  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  American  government  be 
approved  by  the  American  people? 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  discussion  one  fact  should  be  clearly 
understood  and  fully  appreciated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
fact  in  years  past,  it  is  most  emphatically  true  today  that  Americans 
in  Mexico  (and  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  civilized  country 
where  American  citizens  have  gone  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, trade  and  business)  are  not  ticket-of -leave  men,  fly-by-nights, 
criminals  and  scapegoats,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  comprise  among 
their  numbers  men  in  every  profession,  trade  and  line  of  industry, 
to  claim  fellow-citizenship  with  whom  would  confer  an  honor  on  the 
best  citizens  who  remain  within  the  geographical  confines  of  their 
country.  Nor  are  these  men  in  their  self-expatriation  actuated 
solely  by  the  desire  to  "get  rich  quick,"  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a 
foreign  land  because  conditions  there  may  be  more  propitious  than 
in  their  own  country.  Modem  business  is  most  complex.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  point  the  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
well-being  of  all  the  people,  flowing  from  the  activities  of  a  great 
commercial  enterprise  ceases,  even  when  that  point  is  far  beyond 
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the  geographical  limiU  of  the  oountry.  The  humble  elerk  who 
fai  the  distribution  of  American  foods  at  aome  remote  eorner  d  the 
earth  ia  contributing  his  small  share  toward  the  payment  of  the  wtfee 
of  the  men  who  manufactured  the  goods,  who,  in  turn,  by  ■p^»»^nf 
their  wages  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  oountry,  extend  to  thou- 
sands  of  others  not  connected  with  the  industry  or  enterprise  which 
elaims  the  servioes  of  the  clerk,  shipping  agent  or  salesman  in  a 
foreign  land,  a  participation  in  the  benefits  realised  from  the  woric 
of  the  far-away  American  living  under  a  foreign  flag.  Even  though 
the  influence  of  the  single  individual  may  be  small,  in  the  aggregate 
the  efforts  of  fifty  thousand  Americans  engaged  in  legithnate  pur- 
suits in  a  foreign  land  may  make  all  the  difference  between  proa* 
perity  and  depression  in  the  mother  country,  so  delicate  is  tlie 
structure  of  our  modem  commerce. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  are  chosen  by  the 
executive  heads  of  great  business  corporations  to  take  charge  of 
thttr  foreign  oflSoes,  that  the  lawyers,  doctors  and  engineers  w1m> 
serve  their  American  clients  in  foreign  countries,  that  the  men  who 
in  subordinate  positions  comprise  part  of  the  great  army  of  Ameri- 
cans in  foreign  countries  are  any  less  worthy  of  credence  than  men 
of  the  same  class  and  station  who  remain  in  their  native  land.  In 
fact,  where,  as  in  the  consideration  of  the  Mexican  problem,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  understand  and  interpret  the  motives  and 
actions  of  a  people  of  another  race  with  different  ideals  and  different 
habits  of  thought,  such  men  as  these  Americans  of  all  classes  ought 
to  be  especially  qualified  to  report  on  conditions  in  the  countiy  where 
they  have  lived  and  worked,  many  of  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Unfortunately  there  are  too  many  of  the  stay-at-home  Ameri- 
cans who  passively  accept  the  third  proposition  announced  by  the 
American  government  as  correct.  It  seems  very  easy  for  many 
to  say  that  the  Americans  who  go  to  a  foreign  country  must  take 
their  chances  and  fight  their  own  battles.  If  this  attitude  were 
the  result  of  a  serious  consideration  of  the  various  elements  enter- 
hug  into  the  problem,  it  would  be  alarming  indeed  as  mdicating  a 
decadence  of  that  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  whieh  aehieved 
independence,  preeerved  the  union  and  now  has  welded  the  ele- 
ments of  American  dtiaenship  into  a  powerful  force  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation,  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 
It  must,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  American  living  a  protected 
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life  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known, 
guarded  on  all  sides  by  the  watchful  agents  of  his  government,  has 
given  no  thought  whatsoever  to  the  problems  of  his  fellow  citizen 
living  in  the  midst  of  foreigners  and  without  those  influences  and 
agencies  which  surround  the  citizen  in  his  home  land.  It  must 
be  not  callousness  but  carelessness  that  is  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  voice  of  public  opinion  to  make  itself  heard  when  an  American 
citizen  comes  to  grief  in  a  foreign  country.  Surely  the  ties  of  blood, 
interest  and  nationality  are  as  strong  with  us  as  they  are  with  our 
British  cousins  and  yet  what  a  different  sight  is  seen  in  England 
when  a  British  subject  is  menaced  or  harmed !  Press  and  public 
unite  in  demanding  that  the  person  or  nation  guilty  of  treating  with 
disrespect  any  Englishman,  however  humble,  be  forthwith  called 
to  account  by  the  officers  of  the  British  crown  who  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  British  sovereignty  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  because  of 
this  intense  feeling  of  nationality  that  the  British  people  have  been 
able  to  extend  their  influence  into  remote  corners  of  the  earth  and 
that  Englishmen  have  been  found  for  more  than  a  century  living 
the  typical  life  of  English  gentlemen  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
jungles  of  Ceylon  and  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 

No  patriotic  American  could  wish  to  see  his  country's  flag 
capitalized  for  merely  mercenary  profits  by  reckless  promoters. 
Any  illegitimate  attempt  to  secure  or  maintain  an  improper  com- 
mercial or  legal  advantage  by  claiming  American  citizenship  and 
the  protection  that  might  be  afforded  on  that  account  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  would  be  justly  condemned  by  every  patriotic 
American,  but  if  we  are  to  acquire  and  preserve  the  right  ideals  of 
American  citizenship,  there  must  be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of 
all  Americans,  and  particularly  those  of  the  great  stay-at-home  class, 
the  conviction  that  American  citizenship  must  be  made  to  be  a  vital 
and  valuable  right  and  that  the  man  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  claim  that  citizenship  may  count  on  the  moral,  political  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  military  support  and  protection  of  his  fellow 
cttizens  and  of  his  government. 

This  conception  of  the  significance  of  citizenship  is  not  by  any 
means  new.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  cele- 
brated slaughter  house  cases,  in  a  discussion  of  the  rights  involved 
in  American  citizenship,  announced  that  it  is  one  privilege  of  an 
American  citizen  to  be  protected  in  his  person,  life  and  property 
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in  other  words,  the  decUnUioo  UmU 

le,  liberty  and  the  pumiit  of  heppineei, 

applies  not  only  to  all  men  who  stay  within  the  geogra|ihieal  limits 

ir  own  country ,  but  also  to  all  men  of  that  country  wherever 

inay  go. 
As  if  foreeeeing  that  this  question  might  shortly  come  to  be  a 
vital  issue,  the  Demooralto  pai^,  the  suooessful  party  at  the  last 
general  election  held  bk  the  United  States,  incorporated  into  ita 
platform  a  principle  substantially  identical  with  the  decUration  of 
the  supreme  court  cited  above.  Theoretically,  the  administratkm 
at  Washfagton  is  committed  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
idea  that  American  citisenship  is  a  sacred  right  to  be  guarded  and 

ted  at  home  and  abroad.    Practically,  from  the  viewpoint  of 

ousands  of  American  citizens  who  are  now  living  away  from  the 
home  land,  that  principle,  that  ideal  has  not  only  not  been  obeerved 
but  has  apparently  been  enturely  abrogated.  This  viewpoint  has 
been  illustrated  by  a  paraphrase  written  by  an  American  in  Mexico 
of  Kipling's  well-known  poem,  ''The  Vampire,"  which  bears  on  a 
story  published  in  one  of  the  recent  magazines  portra>ing  the  experi- 
ence of  a  family  of  three,  father,  mother  and  son,  in  Mexico  during 
the  recent  disturbances: 

Two  fools  there  were  and  their  son  they  taught— 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 
That  for  their  honor  their  Country  fought — 

(But  it  wasn't  the  least  what  their  country  thought) 
Though  the  fools,  in  trouble,  their  Consul  sought 
•  (Even  as  you  and  I). 

But  it's  not  the  thought  of  what  time  has  brought 

That  stings  like  a  white  hot  brand— 
It's  coming  to  know  that  our  Country  don't  care 

f  And  what  have  we  done  that  she  should  not  care?) 
And  will  not  understand! 

Without  considering  at  all  the  tremendous  loes  of  prestige 
throughout  Latin  America,  which  has  been  suffered  by  the  United 
States  during  the  past  three  years,  the  loss  of  prestige  experienced 
by  individual  Americans  as  a  result  of  the  known  attitude  of  our 
government  toward  them,  has  been  incalculable.  Perhaps,  though, 
this  crisis  may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  bring  to  the  fore  this 
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very  question,  to  rouse  the  American  people  and  the  American  govern- 
ment to  a  proper  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  subject. 

Americans  in  Mexico  have  suffered  long  and  patiently  through 
the  trying  experiences  of  the  past  three  years  and  in  spite  of  repeated 
disappointments  their  spirits  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the  conviction 
that  sometime,  somehow,  the  American  public  will  come  to  under- 
stand their  vie\iT)oint  and  when  once  there  is  a  general  appreciation 
of  the  true  situation,  the  ninety  million  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  to  have  just  as  keen  sympathies,  just  as  patri- 
otic devotion  as  inspired  our  forefathers  to  meet  other  crises  and 
solve  other  problems  in  the  past;  and  they  will  demand  that  their 
government,  which  protects  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
shall  also  protect  all  of  their  fellow  citizens  everywhere  and  shall 
compel  every  nation  throughout  the  world  to  extend  to  American 
citizens  the  fullest  protections  and  guaranties  and  shall  require  the 
effective  punishment  of  any  individual  or  body  of  men  who  unjustly 
bring  harm  to  an  American  citizen. 


FACTORS  AFFECTINO  THE  POUCY   OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  PACIFIC* 

Bt  RsAR-ADMiRikL  C.  H.  Stockton,  U.8.N., 
WMhiogion,  D.  C. 

The  topic  of  the  afternoon  is  "The  Policy  of  the  United  Statee 
in  the  Pacific."  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  from  a  govern- 
mental point  of  view  that  there  is  no  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  at  the  present  time  so  far  as  the  general  government  is 
concerned.  And  how  could  it  be  so  with  a  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
state  department,  even  when  it  b  carried  on  under  the  same  party 
but  with  different  participants,  a  break  occurring  in  the  continuity 
with  a  change  of  party,  and  an  absolute  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  the  high  grades?  Mr.  Grahame  spoke  at  this 
morning's  session  of  subordinates  who  realize  that  the  moment  they 
attain  sufficient  distinction  to  be  promoted  they  will  be  quickly 
removed.  There  is  an  approaching  lack  of  continuity,  I  am  afraid* 
in  the  consular  service.  Consequently,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
enunciation  of  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  is  here  entrusted  to  hands  that  have  no  official  standing  eo 
far  as  creating  that  policy,  but  who  will  give  you  their  own  views  as 
to  what  it  should  be.  Certainly  something  constructive  should  be 
gained  from  such  enunciations. 

There  are  curious  points  in  connection  with  the  Pacific.  The 
oldest  state  of  California  is  only  three  score  years  and  ten  of  age. 
The  other  states  are  newer  still.  Alaska  with  its  rich  material  Is 
simply  approaching  middle  age.  What  is  known  as  the  slope  of  the 
Pacific,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  practically  the  largest 
territory— in  fact,  the  only  home  territory  of  any  great  power  eioepl 
that  of  Japan,  and  yet  it  has  been  isolated  on  account  of  its  want  d 
direct  water  communication  with  us  and  with  Europe.  I  doubt 
whether  in  any  Pacific  port  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  line  of 
steamers  direct  from  Europe  carrying  psBsnngeni  and  Mgbt.  To 
an  extent,  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  created  a  ouasiwiae 

*RemArkfl  m  presiding  officer  at  the  eeaiion  of  the  Academy,  Satordaj 
afternoon,  April  4,  1914. 
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traffic  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  embraces  practically  all  of  the 
American  mercantile  marine  of  any  value  that  we  have,  the  only 
exception  probably  being  the  antiquated  American  Line  running  from 
New  York  to  Southampton.  The  coastwise  traffic  and  ships,  as 
understood  in  the  United  States,  are  vastly  different  from  those  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Others  consider  it  to  mean  a  con- 
tinuous coastal  traffic  without  any  intermediate  stops  in  foreign 
territory. 

In  the  United  States  we  first  created  our  interco£istal  traffic 
by  the  use  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  We  enlarged  it  by  the  use 
of  Cape  Horn  and  it  has  been  further  enlarged  by  the  use  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  still  further  by  the  Philippines,  so  that  practi- 
cally the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  carries  coastwise  traffic 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  with  incidental  stops  in  China  and 
Japan.  Consequently,  the  comprehensive  term  of  coastwise  traffic 
all  that  we  have. 


THE  POUCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 

Br  Ellert  C.  Stowkll,  Ph.D.^ 

AabtABt  ProfoMor  of  InternatlooAl  Law, 
Columbi*  UniTertity. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  our  policy  in  the  Pacific  is  baaed  en- 
tirely upon  considerations  of  our  material  interests.  I  do  not  lose 
sight  for  one  moment  of  the  importance  of  the  so-called  higher  mo- 
tives. They,  however,  are  often  only  the  emanations  of  material 
interests;  in  any  event  they  are  so  elusive  as  to  escape  accurate 
analysis  and  must  be  left  to  the  treatment  of  speculative  writers. 

The  choice  of  a  wise  policy  is  hardly  more  important  than  the 
faithful  and  continued  adherence  to  it  when  once  decided  upon.  In 
the  competition  of  great  powers  today,  prestige  is  a  very  important 
factor,  and  vacillation  in  a  country 's  foreign  policy  is  most  disastrous 
to  its  prestige. 

Before  we  can  formulate  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  are  our  material  needs  and  inter- 
ests. What  are  we  after?  Do  we  want  an  outlet  for  emigration? 
No.  Do  we  want  land?  Emphatically  no.  We  want  to  make 
money;  that  is,  we  want  to  develop  our  trade  with  the  countriae 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.  We  want  to  share  in  the  prestige  and  the 
pecuniary  advantages  to  be  derived  from  helping  in  the  industrial 
development  of  China.  We  are  looking  for  a  remunerative  field  for 
the  investment  of  our  surplus  capital  and  a  market  for  our  maufao- 
tures,  besides  opportunities  for  our  technical  experts.  All  these 
advantages,  in  addition  to  what  we  shall  gain  from  a  larger  importation 
of  Chinese  commodities,  are  our  aims  in  the  Pacific. 

Of  all  regions  in  the  world,  China  offers  the  greatest  possibiiiues 
in  this  field.  China  is  the  key  of  the  whole  political  situatioD  in  the 
Pacific.  She  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  shaping  the  world 
policies  of  the  great  powers;  and  their  efforts  to  secure  commeretal 
advantages  have  caused  the  keenest  rivalry  among  thsm.  The 
simplest  method  for  a  power  to  benefit  conmiercially  from  a  country 
is  to  secure  its  political  control  and  manipulate  its  governmental 
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machinery  so  as  to  constitute  a  virtual  monopoly  of  its  trade  and 
industrial  development.  This  is  the  method  which  China's  neigh- 
bors, Japan  and  Russia,  have  pursued  in  acquiring  control  of  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia.  France  has  established  herself  to  the  south 
in  Indo-China.  Germany  holds  Kiao-Chau  and  looks  upon  the 
province  of  Shantung  as  accessory  to  that  port.  Great  Britain  has 
Hong  Kong  and  claims  a  primary  interest  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
tse  in  the  event  of  a  breakup  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  United 
States  alone  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  has  had  no  territorial 
ambitions  in  China,  nor  sought  to  acquire  the  political  control  of  one 
foot  of  Chinese  soil.  Our  traditions  and  our  economic  situation  have 
opposed  such  an  attempt.  We  are  well  situated  for  carrying  on  our 
commerce  across  the  sea  and  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
industrial  development.  We  have  no  need,  therefore,  of  privileges 
or  preferential  treatment  to  secure  our  share  in  the  commercial  advan- 
tages offered  by  China.  Hence  we  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  par- 
tition or  establishment  of  spheres  of  influence.  We  demand^a  field 
free  for  all.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  open  door,  the  maintenance  of 
which  we  consider  so  unportant  that  we  are  ready  to  support  it,  if 
necessary,  by  force. 

Now  since  the  principal  purpose  of  any  new  acquisition  of  Chinese 
territory  would  be  commercial  advantage,  this  policy  of  the  open  door 
has  acted  as  a  barrier  to  any  such  attempt.  For  what  country  would 
make  the  sacrifices  to  secure  the  control  of  territory,  the  opening  up 
of  which  might  bring  no  greater  benefit  to  herself  than  to  the  other 
powers? 

The  consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  United  States  is  to  secure 
us  the  sympathy  of  China,  for  she  realizes  the  fundamental  importance 
of  our  policy  of  the  open  door  in  helping  her  to  preserve  her  political 
integrity  and  autonomy.  The  resulting  confidence  and  friendship 
between  the  two  governments  is  an  everpresent — almost  a  controlling 
factor — in  the  actual  diplomacy  of  the  Far  East. 

So  much  for  the  positive  side  of  our  policy  in  the  Pacific.  But 
what  are  our  apprehensions?  What  dangers  do  we  foresee?  We 
fear  the  competition  of  the  Asiatic  coolie.  Those  regions  exposed  to 
Chinese  and  Jap>anese  immigration  are  united  in  considering  the  policy 
of  exclusion  a  vital  necessity.  For  the  American  laborer  cannot  meet 
the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  Chinese  coolie.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  government  based  on  popular  approval  must  and 
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"  \  elude  Chineae  and  Japanste  laborers,  even  should  Uits  poliqr 
>war.  But  just  as  a  corollary  of  our  policy  of  the  open  door  was 
found  to  be  our  friendship  with  China,  so  our  policy  of  exclusion  unites 
us  in  i^rmpathy  with  Canada  and  Australia,  no  less  determined  than 
we,  to  protect  themselves  from  Asiatic  immigration.  Having  here  a 
permanent  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  policy,  we  should 
endeavor  to  eliminate,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise,  all  minor 
grounds  of  difference.  Canada  and  Australia,  loyal  as  th&y  are  to 
the  mother  country,  would  throw  over  their  allegianoe  rather  than 
open  their  gates  to  Chinese  immigration. 

In  the  long  years  of  our  diplomntic  relations  with  China,  this 
question  of  exclusion  has  caused  no  little  irritation.  But  now  that  we 
are  determined  to  adhere  to  this  policy,  distasteful  as  it  is  to  China, 
she  takes  into  account  the  friendly  diplomatic  support  our  government 
has  afforded  her,  and  accepts  the  matter  as  no  longer  open  to  dis- 
cussion. All  China  now  asks  is  the  admission  of  her  merchants  and 
students,  and  from  this  only  advantage  can  result.  Years  henee 
when  the  Chinese  government  becomes  more  dependent  upon  popular 
demands,  her  laboring  classes  may  force  a  policy  of  active  opposition 
to  their  exclusion  from  other  lands. 

But  China  is  not  the  only  countr>'  affected  by  our  policy  of  ex- 
clusion. There  is  the  Japanese  empire,  which,  however,  has  not  the 
compensations  which  China  finds  elsewhere  in  our  support  of  her 
policy.  Quite  the  contrary.  Japan  finds  us  in  her  path  at  every 
turn.  She  might  not  object  so  seriously  to  our  advocac>'  of  the  open 
door,  provided  the  application  were  not  made  to  Manchuria,  which 
she  holds  by  cession  of  Russia's  twenty-five  year  lease,  expiring  in 
1023.  The  fear  that  the  United  States  will  encourage  China  to  assert 
her  sovereign  rights  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease  was  suffieieni  to 
reconcile  Japan  with  Russia  and  led  to  the  formation  of  an  agreement 
for  combined  opposition  against  any  attempt  of  the  United  States  to 
support  China  in  an  effort  to  regain  sovereignty  over  territory  which 
has  escaped  from  her  control.  Again  in  the  Philippines  the  iaUnd 
empire  finds  rich  possessions  which  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  mig^t  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mikado's 
subjects.  Her  own  great  naval  strength — paramount  in  Chinese 
waters — ^would  have  made  it  possible  easily  to  ooeupy  and  defend 
those  islands.  Turning  toward  Mexico  Ae  eneounten  an  American 
veto  of  concessions  made  her  in  that  country.    In  Korea,  even,  the 
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success  of  American  missionaries  has  irritated  her.  The  missionaries 
assert  that  the  recent  sanguinary  repression  of  political  conspiracies 
b  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  crush  out  Christianity.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  proudest  nation  in  the  world,  victor  in  one  of  the 
greatest  wars  of  modem  times,  finds  her  subjects  excluded  from  our 
territory,  while  illiterate  and  poverty-stricken  immigrants  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  are  welcomed.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
two  countries  refer  to  the  opening  up  of  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  mission  of  Commodore  Perry,  or  recall  that  the  United 
States  was  the  first  country  willing  to  give  up  consular  jurisdiction 
over  its  citizens  in  the  Mikado's  empire.  Japan  sees  and  appreciates 
the  real  situation;  she  wants  to  remain  friends  with  the  United  States 
but  her  national  pride  demands  she  be  excluded  not  by  discriminations 
of  race,  but  only  on  general  grounds  applicable  to  all  immigrants. 
Aside  from  the  sentimental  consideration  of  national  pride,  America 
presents  great  opportunities  for  intelligent  Japanese  to  amass  wealth, 
and  so  develop  the  financial  strength  and  taxable  resources  of  the 
empire.  The  situation  between  the  two  countries  is  further  embit- 
tered by  a  difference  as  to  the  rights  which  the  Japanese  enjoy  by 
treaty  stipulation  to  hold  land  in  this  country. 

We  are  then  face  to  face  with  Japan;  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  electricity.  The  flash  may  come  at  any  moment;  but  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  any  such  terrible  disaster  will  occur;  and  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  is  the  similarity  of  our  situation  with  Canada 
and  Australia.  As  we  have  seen  they  fear  Asiatic  immigration  even 
more  than  we  do.  Their  urgent  representations  have  impressed 
British  statesmen  with  the  necessity  of  helping  them  to  maintain 
their  policy  of  exclusion.  Consequently  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of 
Japan,  is  ready  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  her 
ally  and  this  country  over  the  question;  the  more  so  as  the  last  few 
years  have  strengthened  the  cordial  understanding  between  the  two 
Elnglish-speaking  nations — an  understanding  which  is  so  important 
an  influence  for  peace  and  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

Japan  will  not  attack  us.  If  she  had  intended  to  strike  she  would 
have  done  so  before  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  may 
we  not  question  our  justification  in  so  vigorously  supporting  China's 
very  natural  desire  to  regain  Manchuria  and  Mongolia?  Might  not 
a  friend  to  China  point  out  the  advantages  of  Japanese  and  Russian 
control  of  these  sparsely  settled  and  as  yet  undeveloped  provinces? 
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Capital,  protooied  by  Japanoae  and  Ruanan  credit,  will  Oow  [d, 
Chinese  merchants  will  reap  a  rich  harvest,  Chinese  cooliss  will  swarm 
over  the  land  and  increase  the  Chinese  population  man>'fold.  When 
all  this  has  been  acoompUshad,  China,  if  she  has  been  able  to  m^ititAfai 
a  firm  government  capable  of  solving  the  difficult  problems  that  laee 
her  in  the  vast  territories  remaining,  will  find  it  poasible  to  regain  her 
lost  provinces  by  peaceful  cession  or  by  martial  conquest 

In  Mexico  we  can  of  course  tolerate  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  Japan.  She  will  never  be  allowed  to  retain  any  privileged  position 
nor  to  establish  settlements  sufficiently  populous  to  exercise  any  polit* 
ical  influence.  But  would  we  be  justified  in  helping  the  weaker  «tates 
of  South  America  to  repel  Japanese  inunigration?  If  we  hold  aloof, 
these  states  will  of  themselves  react  against  an  Asiatic  invasion,  and 
we  shall  have  supporters  in  our  policy  of  exclusion.  We  shall  have 
behind  us  the  strength  of  the  united  public  sentiment  of  the  two 
Americas. 

Returning  to  the  Philippines:  are  we  justified  in  protecting  in- 
ferior races — some  of  them  among  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  human 
development — from  the  competition  of  that  magnificent  industrial 
machine,  the  Asiatic  coolie?  The  European  cannot  multiply  in  these 
tropical  islands;  why  then  should  we  bar  them  to  our  brother  race, 
fitted  to  supplant  the  Filipino  as  we  have  supplanted  the  red  man? 
The  answer  is  this:  we  must  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the  balance  of 
power.  China  is  likely  some  day  to  become  the  greatest  power  in 
existence,  and  the  inevitable  law  of  political  development  will  draw  all 
other  powers  together  to  check  her  supremacy.  It  would  then  be  too 
late  to  pluck  from  her  grasp  these  precious  islands.  As  regards  Japan, 
however,  the  situation  is  not  quite  the  same.  Japan,  with  poor  soil, 
more  limited  population,  and  ruinous  taxation,  is  never  likely  to  be- 
come a  menace  to  other  nations.  Our  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  rests 
upon  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  Japan's  making  common  cause  with  China  at  some  hiture 
period. 

We  realize  that  this  exclusion  policy  in  the  Philippines  can  be 
maintained  only  by  a  powerful  nay>\  Unless  it  should  secure  the 
support  of  other  European  countries,  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
whenever  the  United  States  passed  through  a  period  of  political 
embarrassment  An  effective  neutralisation  of  the  Philippinee 
would  obviate  this  danger.  At  present,  however,  such  a  solution 
does  not  seem  feasible. 
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Great  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fundamental  importance 
of  a  consistent  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  Our  vigorous 
support  of  China  in  this  direction  should  be  balanced  by  the  firm 
maintenance  of  our  exclusion  policy,  vital  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
also  to  our  kindred  communities,  Canada  and  Australia.  A  powerful 
navy  should  protect  our  possessions  in  the  Philippines,  but  we  should 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Japan  and  show  our  good  will  by  refusing 
to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  Manchurian  question.  We  should  refrain 
from  interfering  with  her  immigration  to  South  America.  After  all, 
the  world  policy  of  the  United  States  is  based  upon  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  and  a  determination  to  keep  open  a  fair  field  for  our 
oonmiercial  enterprise  within  the  territories  of  South  America,  Asia 
and  parts  of  Africa.  On  this  continent  it  is  called  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; in  China,  the  open  door;  but  the  result  is  the  same:  to  protect 
the  weak;  to  lend  them  our  support  when  in  danger;  and  to  help  them 
to  maintain  their  political  integrity.  Other  considerations,  it  is  true, 
enter  into  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  but  this  purpose  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  doctrine  comparable  in  its  results  with  the  policy  of  the 
open  door. 

Everywhere  then  we  find  the  policy  of  the  United  States  one  of 
friendship — support  of  others,  asking  only  a  fair  field  for  all.  We  are 
not  bound  by  entangling  alliances  which  Washington 's  farewell  mes- 
sage bade  us  avoid,  but  our  diplomatic  cooperation  with  Great  Britain 
and  China  is  based  on  a  deeper  and  safer  foundation — permanent 
common  interests  and  mutual  confidence. 

In  conclusion — We  have  found  the  two  cardinal  principles  of 
American  policy  in  the  Pacific  to  be:  (1)  The  open  door  in  China; 
(2)  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigrants.  A  corollary  of  the  principle 
of  the  open  door  is  our  friendship  with  China,  while  the  danger  of 
coolie  immigration  unites  us  in  bonds  of  sympathy  with  other  coun- 
tries of  European  blood  and  traditions  whose  possessions  border  on 
the  Pacific.  Our  Philippine  policy  is  determined  by  our  actual  rela- 
tions with  Japan  and  by  subconscious,  almost  instinctive,  apprehen- 
sions that  the  most  populous  political  entity  of  the  world  may  become 
a  danger  to  the  independence  of  other  states,  should  her  teeming  mil- 
lions acquire  and  settle  new  regions  of  such  strategic  and  economic 
importance  as  the  islands  ceded  us  by  Spain. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FAR  EAST-  av 
ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  PROGRAM 

Bt  Rbaa-Admiral  Richard  Wainwrioht,  U.S.N., 

WAshinftoD,  D.  C. 

If  the  history  of  the  past  is  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  future,  any 
diaouarion  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  would  be 
purely  academic,  as  heretofore  there  has  been  no  continuity  of  adioo 
in  any  direction  and  only  occasional  or  spasmodic  efforts  to  shoir 
what  policy  was  favored  by  our  country.  But  the  growth  of  our 
manufactures  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  demand  for  outside  marketa 
is  becoming  increasingly  imperative.  When  the  minds  of  the  great 
business  executives  are  turned  toward  the  policies  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  they  affect  foreign  trade,  we  will  begin  to  adopt  a  foreign 
policy.  It  will  be  late  in  the  day,  but  it  may  be  hoped  not  too  Uite  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  those  countries  south  of  us,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  great  need  of  intricate  diplomacy.  Fair  play  to 
all,  respect  for  the  strong  like  Chili,  and  encouragement  and  aid  for 
the  weaker  states  as  Nicaragua,  and  quiet  but  firm  insistence  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  including  the  Lodge  extension,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  required  of  direct  diplomacy.  We  have  been  frequently 
unfortunate  in  our  treatment  of  these  countries,  especially  the  strong- 
est, Chili.  Time  and  again  she  has  been  unnecessarily  offended  by  our 
improper  actions.  Nearly  all  South  American  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  believe  us  to  be  individually  honest,  but  diplomatically 
unsound.  First  Mr.  Root  and  now  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bacon 
have  helped  to  smooth  our  way.  A  continuous  policy  with  trained 
diplomats  to  push  it  and  we  would  soon  be  recognised  as  the  beat 
friend  of  all  Americans. 

In  the  Far  East  the  situation  is  more  difficult.  Here  we  have 
generally  been  considered  the  best  friend  of  both  Japan  and  China, 
but  have  lost  the  advantage  of  the  situation  by  occasional  dipkxnatio 
blunders.  The  oriental  b  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  our 
southern  neighbors  and  is  more  impressed  l^  forms  and 
this  with  exterritorial  jurisdiction  in  some  eastern  eountriei, 
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the  necessity  for  trained  diplomats  the  more  urgent.  Besides  the 
policy  of  a  square  deal,  which  to  some  extent  includes  the  "open 
door,"  we  have  the  Asiatic  exclusion  policy  to  complicate  our  diplo- 
matic efforts.  This  latter  difficulty  may  be  lessened  if  not  overcome 
as  we  gradually  turn  against  harboring  the  scum  of  Europe,  and  such 
exclusion  acts  can  be  drawn  as  not  to  hurt  the  amour  propre  of  the 
Asiatic  races. 

Even  with  trained  diplomats  and  a  continuous  policy  we  cannot 
expect  a  fair  share  of  the  Pacific  trade  without  American  ships  and 
American  banks.  The  establishment  of  banks  is  necessary  to  furnish 
reasonable  accommodations  to  our  merchants;  and  as  long  as  we  de- 
pend on  foreign  ships  to  carry  our  goods  we  must  expect  foreign 
manufactures  to  take  first  place. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  only  stimulate 
trade  in  the  Pacific  and  add  to  our  natural  advantages  for  the  distri- 
bution of  our  goods,  but  it  will  also  put  us  in  a  stronger  military  posi- 
tion and  therefore  will  make  us  better  able  to  reenforce  our  diplomatic 
efforts.  Poor  diplomacy  may  prevent  the  success  of  strongly  sup- 
ported policies,  but  the  best  diplomacy  is  futile  unless  duly  supported 
by  naval  and  military  power.  All  history  supports  this  statement, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  teachings  of  history-  both 
ancient  and  modem  and  to  put  trust  in  unregenerated  human  nature. 

Our  occasional  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
use  of  military  power. 

Commodore  Perry's  diplomacy,  when  Japan  was  opened  to  the 
countries  of  the  world,  was  backed  by  a  strong  show  of  force  for  those 
days.  In  later  days,  although  in  the  opening  of  Korea  Commodore 
Shufeldt  was  aided  by  the  Japanese,  it  was  known  that  our  fleet  was 
behind  him,  and  they  had  had  a  taste  of  our  fleet  under  Admiral  John 
Rodgers  at  Chemulpho  some  years  before.  Even  as  late  as  our  decla- 
ration of  the  open  door  there  was  considerable  power  behind  the  policy. 
We  had  shortly  before  acquired  the  Philippines  and  we  had  large 
military  and  naval  forces  in  Asiatic  waters. 

To  strengthen  our  policies  and  to  defend  our  coasts  we  have 
three  strong  home  bases  on  the  Pacific :  Panama,  San  Francisco  and 
Bremerton.  We  are  forming  a  strong  base  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Guam  will  soon  be  strongly  fortified.  Now 
in  holding  the  Philippines  we  are  an  Asiatic  power  and  our  position 
in  all  eastern  affairs  is  much  stronger  for  this,  provided  we  hold  them 
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strongly.  But  beoauae  of  their  distance  from  our  eoMt,  the  Philip> 
pines  as  now  held  are  a  source  of  weakness  in  case  tif  trouble  wHIi 
Japan.  The  proximity  of  that  country  to  the  Philippines,  with  her 
great  military  strength,  would  enable  her  to  throw  a  large  force  into 
the  islands  before  our  fleet  could  arrive.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  we  will  ever  maintain  a  sufficient  force  of  our  own  army  in  the 
islands  to  ensure  their  security  until  the  arrival  of  the  fleet.  A  terri- 
torial  army  seems  to  me  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  have 
the  example  of  the  British  in  India,  and  by  a  continuous  flofw  of  abort- 
time  men  through  the  territorial  army,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  our 
own  officers  and  non-oommissional  officers,  a  powerful  force  for  defeoae 
could  be  soon  created.  This  territorial  army  would  be  a  valuable 
part  of  our  educational  system  in  the  Philippines  and  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  fit  the  native  races  for  self-government  than  a 
short  term  of  military  training.  Our  Porto  Rican  regiment  and  the 
Philippine  scouto  form  excellent  examples.  The  expense  of  such  an 
army  would  not  be  great  as  the  young  men  under  training  would  not 
have  reached  the  self-supporting  age  and  it  would  only  be  a  question 
of  bookkeeping  whether  they  were  supported  in  idleness  by  their 
families  or  under  arms  by  the  government.  With  the  Philippines 
strongly  held  our  voice  for  good  would  be  potent  in  the  East. 

We  need  the  friendship  of  all  our  southern  neighbors  as  an  aid  to 
the  defense  of  our  country  for  we  need  the  support  of  the  strong  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  weak  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  but  we  need 
all  the  factors  mentioned,  American  shipping,  American  banks,  a 
continuous  policy  urged  by  trained  diplomats  backed  by  adequate 
force,  if  we  are  to  obtain  our  just  and  necessary  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific.  Even  now  our  manufactories  can  seldom  run  full  time, 
our  borne  markets  are  glutted  and  we  must  reach  out  for  a  share  of  the 
world 's  trade  if  we  would  have  contented  workmen  and  prosperous 
merchants. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Bt  T.  Itbnaga,  Ph.D., 
Professorial  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Before  proceeding  I  beg  your  leave  to  say  that  I  stand  here  not 
as  a  representative  of  any  authority,  government  or  association, 
but  simply  as  a  student  of  international  politics  and  a  private  citizen 
of  Japan,  and  consequently,  for  what  I  speak  I  am  solely  responsible. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  a  big  and  comprehensive  subject  as 
that  before  us,  it  is  well,  I  believe,  to  confine  myself  to  one  phase  of 
it,  namely,  "The  Policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific,"  as  it  is 
revealed  in  its  dealings  with  two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
Pacific  problem,  Japan  and  China.  In  trying  to  elucidate  my  point, 
however,  I  have,  to  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  a 
clear,  intelligent  understanding  of  the  American  policy  in  the  Pacific 
and  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  there  is  any  definite 
policy  at  all.  For  the  glorious  record  of  diplomacy  America  has 
achieved  in  Tokio  and  Peking  during  many  decades  past  has  lately 
been  much  obscured,  if  not  totally  eclipsed,  by  another  story  that 
tells  of  America's  dealings  on  its  own  soil  with  the  Asiatic  neighbors. 

Take  the  case  of  America  with  Japan.  In  the  history  of  inter- 
national relations  no  record  is  so  unique  as  that  of  the  intercourse 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  during  the  first  five  decades  of 
its  existence — so  romantic  in  its  inception,  so  pervaded  throughout  by 
mutual  good-will,  and  so  fruitful  of  untold  benefits  to  mankind  at 
large.  Strikingly  dramatic  is  the  scene  that  introduces  the  first 
chapter  of  that  intercourse.  To  the  nation  still  enjoying  a  torpor  of 
centuries  and  only  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and 
spears,  Commodore  Perry  suddenly  makes  his  advent  with  the 
stately  fleet  of  eight  ships,  armed  with  230  cannons.  And,  contrary 
to  the  world's  expectation,  the  adroit  soldier-diplomat  succeeds  in 
forcing  open  the  door  of  the  nation  that  had  for  ages  been  hermetically 
closed  against  aliens,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  a  man  wounded,  or  a 
junk  sunk.  For  his  was  truly  a  peaceful  mission.  Behind  that 
outward  display  of  force,  under  that  glittering  uniform  of  the  Commo- 
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dore,  there  was  hidden  the  spirit  of  American  frientlBhip  lowonJ 
Japan  which  he  had  been  commiasioned  U}  diiicluMe.  'Dmt  Ja|jaQ 
soon  diaoovered  it  and  remembert  it  with  gratitude  ii  evinced  by  the 
monument  which  now  sUnde  on  the  very  apot  of  Ptery't  fini  Un^ing^ 
and  which,  backed  by  the  everlasting  green  hiili  ot  the  Milcado'a 
land,  overlooka  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  that  binds  in  commoo 
embrace  the  two  naUons  on  its  opposite  shores. 

The  genuine  Americanism  found  its  finest  eipression  in  Perry's 
successor,  Townsend  Harris.  With  that  simplicity,  honesty  and 
f  ranlcness  worthy  of  a  true  American,  and  with  consummate  tact  and 
infinite  patience,  Harris  overcame  the  innumerable  obstacles,  ignor- 
ance, suspicion  and  prejudice,  put  in  his  way,  and  finally  signalised 
his  triumph  by  becoming  the  confidant  and  adviser  to  the  Sbogun's 
government.  The  American  policy  of  justice,  fair  dealing,  and 
friendliness,  thus  inaugurated,  was  consistently  pursued  by  all  the 
succeeding  administrations,  and  put  into  practice  by  able  envoys  who 
represented  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  the 
Mikado — Pruyn  and  Bingham,  Buck  and  O'Brien,  Griscom  and 
Anderson. 

The  refunding  of  the  Shimonoseki  indemnity,  the  willing  heart 
proffered  for  the  revision  of  old  treaties,  the  good  office  rendered  to 
bring  about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Russo-Japaneae  war,  tlie 
commercial  treaty  negotiated  under  the  Taft  administration  that 
facilitated  the  successful  conclusion  of  new  treaties  with  other  pow- 
ers— these  are  a  few  instances,  the  prominent  posts  on  the  road  of  Jap- 
anese-American intercourse,  that  will  recall  to  us  hundreds  of  other 
instances:  herein  we  witnessed  the  realization  of  what  General 
Grant  said  "Whatever  America's  influence  may  be,  I  am  proud 
to  think  that  it  has  always  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  justice  and 
kindness.^ 

On  the  part  of  Japan,  I  am  also  proud  to  think  that  she  haa  given 
a  ready  and  most  appreciative  response  to  this  gmerous  poli^  of 
America,  and  that  it  has  received  its  merited  reward.  Indeed,  tlie 
sentiment  of  gratitude  toward  America  has  pervaded  the  whole  natkm. 
To  be  an  American  was,  therefore,  the  surest  badge  which  enmmanded 
respect  and  love  of  the  Japanese  people.  Mr.  Seits,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  World,  weU  says:  ''There  is  something  painful  aboui 
the  childlike  faith  and  grateful  good-will  manifested  toward  the 
American  visitor  by  the  people  of  Japan,  in  perpetual 
ment  of  their  debt  to  the  United  States." 
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No  record  of  international  relation,  let  me  repeat,  is,  then,  more 
beautiful  and  ennobling  than  that  which  has  blessed  the  American- 
Japanese  intercourse  for  the  past  half  a  century — ^justice,  moderation, 
magnanimity  on  one  side,  and  gratitude  and  appreciation  on  the 
other. 

No  less  inspiring  is  the  story  that  tells  of  the  American-Chinese 
relation.  From  the  time  of  Burlingame  to  the  time  when  President 
Wilson  took  the  first  step  among  powers  to  recognize  the  Republic  of 
China,  American  diplomacy  in  China  has  singularly  been  free  from 
•elfish  motives,  and  has  uniformly  sought  to  be  guided  by  the  noblest 
principles  of  international  intercourse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  China 
has  at  all  times  regarded  the  United  States  as  her  best  friend  and 
trusted  adviser.  Eispecially  should  China  be  grateful  for  the  masterly 
diplomacy  of  John  Hay,  which,  together  with  the  efforts  of  other 
friendly  powers,  was  instnunental  in  saving  her  from  disruption. 

Turn  from  this  bright  page  of  diplomatic  history  to  another  page 
wherein  is  written  the  story  of  America's  treatment  on  its  own  soil 
of  the  Chinese.  We  are  at  once  bewildered  by  the  striking  contrast 
presented  on  the  two  pages.  While  America  in  common  with  Euro- 
pean powers,  prompted  by  their  own  humanitarian  ideas,  has  forced 
thousands  of  missionaries  upon  the  unwilling  Chinese,  and  proclaimed 
therein  the  doctrine  of  the  open  door,  she  has  on  her  own  part  closed 
tight  her  doors  against  the  Chinese.  More  than  this,  the  Chinese 
on  this  shore  have  been  made  the  objects  of  derision.  They  have 
sometimes  been  mobbed,  outraged,  murdered.  And  these  wrongs  have 
seen  no  due  redress.  I  am  not  taking  upon  myself  the  self-imposed 
task  of  an  advocate  of  China.  Nor  am  I  picking  a  quarrel  with  the 
American  Congress  for  enacting  the  Chinese  exclusion  bill.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  there  is  a  just  ground  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  law; 
the  American  nation  has  every  right  to  protect  itself  by  any  means 
it  deems  fit  from  the  danger  of  being  overcrowded  by  undesirable 
immigrants,  whose  home  government  is  too  weak  to  control  in  its 
hand  the  matter  that  affects  an  international  relation.  What  I  am 
chiefly  after  is  to  know  what  is  the  American  policy  in  the  Pacific. 
Is  there  one  American  policy  in  the  Pacific  for  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  another  for  the  other? 

Far  more  glaring  becomes  the  inconsistency  of  the  policy  when 
it  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  recent  happenings  in  Japanese- American 
relations.  That  the  United  States  will  not  place  Japan  in  the  same 
category  of  nations  with  China  is,  I  presume,  a  premise  I  can  safely 
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take  for  f^raiited.  For,  although  geography  aaagna  Japan 
Asiatic  nations,  ihe  oeeupiae  by  culture  and  ctvlHwtion  a  loiaUy 
different  plane  from  that  attained  by  her  Adalio  neighbora.  fiaoe 
Perry  introduced  her  into  the  family  of  natkma,  Japan  hat  by  dint  oC 
energy  reconstructed  her  whole  scheme  of  life,  political  and  eodal, 
and  iM  now  evolving  a  unique  otvilisation  of  her  own,  wboae  aUndaid 
in  not  different  from  that  of  the  weet.  Moreover,  Japan  has  dearly 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  stand  upon  her  own  feet  and  defend  hm 
nff,hU  and  privileges.  Japan  has  a  strong  government  capabis 
of  enforcing  its  will  upon  her  own  people,  and  of  fulfilling  any  pledfs 
made  to  foreign  governments.  She  has,  for  instance,  kept  the  sch 
railed  ''gentlemen's  agreement"  with  utmost  faith,  in  fact,  ao  rigidly 
that  at  the  present  day  no  student  without  means  can  ever  hope  to 
come  to  this  country  for  education.  In  short,  Japan  has  every  right, 
I  confidently  believe,  to  receive  the  same  treatment  accorded  to 
great  powers.  I  would  have  considered  the  foregoing  remarks  as 
vain  and  out  of  place,  had  not  the  California  episode  given  me  a  rude 
shock  and  forced  upon  me  the  necessity  of  stating  in  succinct  terms 
Japan's  position,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  point  I  am  soon  to  make. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  of  entering  here  into  the  details  of 
the  California^ apanese  question,  still  less  into  its  pros  and  cons. 
After  all,  California  is  only  one  of  48  states  forming  the  Union.  What 
most  vitally  concerns  our  subject  is  this:  Is  the  American  policy  in 
the  Pacific  such  an  unsettled,  weak  policy,  as  to  be  over-ruled  and 
dictated  by  the  whim  of  one  state?  It  is,  of  course,  presumptuous 
for  a  foreigner  like  myself  to  attempt  to  give  any  answer  to  such  a 
question.  He  will,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  how  difficult  it  is 
for  him  to  understand  the  action  of  the  California  legislature  in  enact- 
ing, in  face  of  the  strongest  protests  of  the  Washington  govenimeDt» 
the  anti-alien  land  law,  which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  discnminatory 
against  the  Japanese,  nay,  in  fact,  solely  aimed  against  them,  and, 
hence,  unjust,  unfair,  and  at  direct  variance  with  the  policy  America 
has  pursued  toward  Japan  for  the  past  half  century.  The  only  expla- 
nation that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  that  the  American  people  have 
not  yet  uttered  their  voice  in  unmistakable  terms  on  theur  policy  in 
the  Pacific,  loud  and  distinct  enough  to  conunand  reqieet  and  obe- 
dience to  it  by  every  state  in  the  Union.  As  a  eonseqiience,  the 
strangest  of  anomalies  such  as  we  have  witnesssd  last  spring  is 
presented.  In  that  episode  it  is  sad  to  remember  how  the  food  and 
mighty  President  of  the  United  States  sent  protest  after  protest  to 
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the  California  legislature,  asking  it  to  desist  from  passing  the  Webb 
bill;  how  the  secretary  of  state  flew  across  the  continent  to  plead  at 
the  door  of  the  California  assembly  for  delay  in  action  while  efforts 
were  being  made  to  meet  its  wishes  by  diplomatic  means.  These 
protests  and  pleadings,  however,  proved  of  no  avail.  California 
enacted  the  land  law,  then  went  her  own  way,  busying  herself  with 
the  Panama  Exposition  and  the  like.  In  the  meantime  the  President 
and  the  secretary  of  state  took  patiently,  to  use  a  mild  term,  upon 
their  o\sti  shoulders  the  burden  of  devising  the  ways  and  means  of 
mending  the  international  issue  raised  by  California's  action  in  which 
they  took  no  hand  whatever,  nay,  against  which  they  had  so  strongly 
protested.  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  the  issue  will  see  an 
ultimate  amicable  settlement  based  upon  broad  and  just  principles 
and  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  both  nations,  although  how 
and  when  it  will  be  accomplished  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
speaker  who  is  outside  the  sacred  pale  of  diplomacy. 

What  we,  your  neighbors,  are  most  concerned  about  is  to  see 
the  definite  formulation  of  the  American  policy  in  the  Pacific,  which 
would  of  necessity  put  to  rest  such  trouble  as  that  in  California.  Is 
it  to  be  based  upon  the  same  principles  of  justice,  fair  dealings,  and 
friendliness  that  have  guided  the  American  policy  during  the  past 
toward  its  Asiatic  neighbors,  and  to  be  put  into  practice  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean?  Will  it  be  an  imperial  or  pacific  policy?  Will  the 
magnificent  navy  of  the  United  States  which  could  easily  be  made 
the  first  and  finest  of  all  navies  in  the  world,  if  America  so  wishes,  by 
the  enormous  resources  she  has  at  her  command — ^will  this  navy  be 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace  in  the  Pacific,  or  will  it 
be  employed  to  overawe  other  nations  and  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs 
perchance  perpetrated  by  America?  Will  the  splendid  position 
America  occupies  in  the  Pacific  with  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  stepping  stones  over  the  waters — will  these  spots  stand 
as  sentinels  of  hght  and  security  for  the  conunerce  of  the  world  to 
prosper,  or  as  mere  strategic  grounds  for  the  American  navy  to 
maneuver?  Now  and  then  an  idle  talk  of  giving  up  the  Philippines  is 
heard  among  some  Americans.  We,  your  neighbors,  never  wish  that 
such  a  thing  will  come  to  pass.  For  one,  I  heartily  agree  with  ex- 
President  Taft  in  thinking  that  a  grave  responsibihty  has  been 
laid  upon  the  American  people  that  should  cause  them  ever  to  retain 
the  iidands  and  govern  them  for  the  benefit  of  all — the  Filipinos, 
Americans  and  the  world  at  large.     The  Philippines  again  constitute 
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an  important  factor  in  the  Pftdfie  problem.  Staiamon  have  oot 
been  lacking  who  foresaw  ito  importance.  Mr.  William  H.  Seward 
pointed  out,  fifty  yean  afo  on  the  floor  of  the  Ameriean  Senata,  thai 
"the  Pacific  ocean,  ita  ehorea,  its  islanda,  and  the  vast  regioo  bejoiid« 
will  become  the  chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's  great  bereaftar.^ 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  declared  not  many  years  ago  that  "the  Padfie 
era,  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  aU  and  to  bring  the  whole  humaa 
race  at  last  into  one  comity  of  nations,  is  just  at  the  dawn."  Have 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  risen  to  the  height  of  prophetio  vWoo 
that  inspired  those  statesmen?  Have  the  people  at  large  come  to 
the  full  realisation  of  the  great  significance  of  the  Pacific  drama? 
And  in  the  unfolding  of  this  interesting  act,  I  am  happy  to  aay, 
Japan  is  always  ready  to  join  hands  with  America  in  heartiest 
codpcration. 

The  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific  rebuke  the  narrow  suggMtkina  of 
covetousness  and  jealousy.    The  ocean  is  broad  enough  to 


date  without  jostling  all  the  navies  and  merchant  fleets  of  the  world, 
now  in  existence  or  hereafter  to  come.  Those  who  have  never  seen 
the  Pacific's  vast  expanse  or  visited  its  distant  shores,  are  the  only 
people  who  fall  victim  to  such  claptrap,  which  Professor  Coolidge 
happily  calls  "mastery  of  the  Pacific"  or  "dominion  of  the  seaa." 
Peace  and  amity  can  reign  among  great  nations  interested  in  the 
Pacific  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

To  conclude,  then,  as  I  began,  by  referring  to  the  American 
Japanese  relations.  That  the  old  relation  between  America  and 
Japan,  of  a  tutor  and  a  pupil,  would  continue,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Japan  has  already  attained  her  maturity.  She  will  look  up  to  America 
as  a  friend  or  an  ally;  the  United  States  will  treat  Japan  as  an  equal. 
If  they  are  competitors  in  the  Chinese  market,  each  will  prove  to  the 
other  a  manly  and  healthy  rival.  This  passing  of  old  relaliooahip, 
however,  never  means  that  with  it  the  former  cordial  friendship  should 
also  go  overboard.  God  forbid.  The  reasons  that  urge  their  eloeer 
bond  are  stronger  and  louder  than  ever.  The  common  ideals  of 
civilization  which  both  America  and  Japan  are  solicitous  to  impart  to 
Asia  at  large,  the  common  policy  in  China — the  maintenance  of  its 
integrity  and  of  the  principle  of  the  open  door — the  oomnum  inlemC 
in  the  Pacific  to  develop  its  vast  hidden  resources,  and  the  ever 
increasing  importance  of  trade  between  the  two  oountriee— these 
are  strong  arguments  for  the  ever  eloaer  American-Japaiien  friend- 
ship, which  no  sophistr>'  could  elude,  no  local  issue  overwhefan. 
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When  the  sea-captains  of  Salem  and  Boston  brought  home 
silks,  teas  and  spices  from  the  Orient;  and  when  the  American  mari- 
ners sailed  the  seas  of  Japan  in  search  of  whales,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  open  the  secluded  empire  of  Japan  which  had 
been  kept  in  isolation  for  three  hundred  years.  The  subsequent 
rise  of  American  commerce  in  the  Far  East  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  American  statesmen.  In  1832  when  Edmund  Roberts 
was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  as  an  "agent  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  means  of  extending  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  by  commercial  arrangements  with  the  powers 
whose  dominions  border  on  those  seas,"  he  was  instructed  to  obtain 
**  information  respecting  Japan,  the  means  of  opening  a  conmiuni- 
cation  with  it,"  and  to  seek  to  establish  official  relations  with  the 
island  empire.  In  1833  he  concluded  the  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  Siam  and  Muscat,  but  the  prospect  was  so  unfavor- 
able that  he  did  not  attempt  to  visit  Japan.  When  he  left  Wash- 
ington in  1835,  on  his  second  visit  to  the  Orient  to  exchange  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaties  he  had  concluded  with  Siam  and  Muscat, 
he  carried  with  him  a  message  of  President  Jackson  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  presents.  But  Roberts 
died  in  Macao  in  1836,  and  his  squadron  returned  to  the  United 
States  without  reaching  Japan. 

From  that  time  on,  several  attempts  were  made  by  the  United 
States  to  open  Japan  until  finally  President  Millard  Fillmore  sent 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  with  his  message  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
with  the  object  of  negotiating  a  treaty  to  secure  "friendship,  com- 
merce, a  supply  of  coal  and  provisions,  and  the  protection  of  our  ship- 
wrecked people."  When,  on  July  8,  1853,  Commodore  Perry's 
''black  squadron"  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  the  people  of  the 
whole  empire  were  panic-stricken,  and  the  government  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogun  was  paralyze<i  with  fear.     Seeing  the  gravity  of  the 
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situAUoo  the  Sbosun'i  gcnreniment  refiiiad  to  ti«M  with  Um 
envoy,  and  Perry  left  Uraga  on  oondition  that  he  would  return  Um 
following  epring  for  a  reply.  In  the  meantime  the  ififcimicin  of 
Japan  were  seriously  diaouning  the  need  of  the  opening  of  the  eountry, 
realliing  that  Japan  oould  no  longer  keep  hereelf  isolated  from  the 
incoming  "barbarians."  With  a  retaforced  fleet  of  three  steam 
frigates,  four  sloops  of  war  and  two  store  ships,  all  cleared  for  aetion. 
Commodore  Perry  reappeared  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo  in  February, 
1854,  with  his  strong  determination  "to  demand  as  a  right,  not  to 
solicit  as  a  favor,  those  acts  of  courtesy  which  are  due  from  one 
civilised  nation  to  another — due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Amariean 
flag." 

After  careful  deliberations,  the  Shogun's  government  appointed 
Hayashi-Daigakunokami  and  three  other  commissioners  to  treat 
with  Perry.  Thus,  on  March  31,  1854,  the  first  treaty  Japan  had 
ever  negotiated  with  a  foreign  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  formally  signed  at  Kanagawa  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  coming  of  Commodore  Perry,  there- 
fore, marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  Japan.  By  his 
firm  demands  and  persistent  efforts,  American  diplomacy  won  the 
first  triumph  in  the  dealings  with  the  island  empire. 

In  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  it  was  provided  that  the  two  ports 
of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate  be  opened  to  the  visit  of  American  dtissos, 
where  they  would  enjoy  more  freedom  than  did  the  Dutch  at  Nagasaki. 
To  improve  this  treaty,  in  1857  Townsend  Harris  came  to  Shimoda  as 
the  first  American  consul-general,  and  on  July  17  he  concluded  with 
the  government  of  the  Shogun  a  treaty  regiilating  the  commercial 
relations  with  Japan.  In  the  following  year  the  treaty  of  Yedo  was 
signed  on  July  20,  by  which  the  United  States  secured  the  rights  of 
trade  and  residence  for  her  citizens,  low  import  duties  and  the  privi- 
lege of  extra  territoriality  to  her  citisens  in  Japan.  By  his  honest 
diplomacy  and  wise  counsel  Harris  won  the  confidence  of  the  Japa- 
nese nation,  and  he  left  the  deepest  impression  of  America's  goodwill 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Such  is  the  brief  aooount  of  America's  introduction  of  Japan  into 
the  comity  of  nations.  Fmm  that  time  on,  the  United  States  has 
befriended  Japan  against  the  perils  of  foreign  aggresnoQ,  and  Japan, 
in  turn,  has  revered  America  as  her  teacher  and  tme  friend.  T\lien 
the  island  empire  fought  against  the  might}'  Russian 
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the  arena  of  Manchuria,  the  American  people  gave  moral  support 
to  JaiMUi,  by  their  constant  sympathy.  But  unfortunately  when 
the  titanic  struggle  was  over,  and  we  had  hardly  fulfilled  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  liberty-loving  American  people,  there  came 
the  cries  of  jingoes  and  demagogues:  "Beware  of  Japan's  warlike 
ambition  to  master  the  Pacific  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States." 
The  rise  of  Japan  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  in 
some  quarters,  and  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  American  people  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  changed  into  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Japan. 

At  this  juncture,  the  "school  question"  of  San  Francisco  was 
fomented  through  the  connivance  of  Mayor  Schmitz  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  O.  L.  Tvietmoe,  one  of  the  notorious  leaders  of  the 
MacNamara  dynamite  conspiracy.  Less  than  one  hundred  inno- 
cent Japanese  school  children  scattered  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  were  made  the  targets  of  the  merciless  anti-Japanese 
labor  union  men,  and  the  bogey  of  the  "Japanese  invasion"  was 
created  to  threaten  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Tvietmoe 
thereupon  organized  the  Japanese-Korean  Exclusion  League,  and 
sent  walking  delegates  to  Portland,  Seattle,  Bellingham  and  even  to 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  create  an  anti-Japanese  movement;  and  they 
have  used,  since  then,  every  means  to  stir  up  hatred  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt  used  strong 
words  to  deter  the  anti-Japanese  agitators  in  California,  but  all  in 
vain.  Thus,  the  "school  question"  was  employed  by  these  agitators 
as  a  means  of  open  insult  to  the  Japanese.  Thereupon,  the  Japanese 
government  sent  Baron  Ishii,  the  present  ambassador  to  France,  then 
the  head  of  the  bureau  of  commerce  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Pacific  coast  states  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  course  of  his  inves- 
tigation Baron  Ishii  witnessed  how  his  countrymen  were  treated  with 
injustice  and  humiliation  in  a  certain  part  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  question  was  still  pending,  on  December  4, 1906,  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  paid  high  praise  to  Japanese 
civilization  and  culture  and  recommended  to  Congress  that  "an  act  be 
passed  specially  providing  for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese  who  come 
here  intending  to  become  American  citizens."  Later,  immigration 
regulations  were  made  by  which  the  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Canada  and  Mexico  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  United  States. 
Finally,  Japan  was  forced  to  enter  into  a  "gentleman's  agreement" 
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by  which  she  should  henceforth  prohibit  her  Imborers  from 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  i>opular  feeling  in  Japan  ran  high  to  see  soeh't^jasUce 
discriminations  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Unitad  States,  and  the 
weak  and  submissive  policy  of  the  Japanese  goromment  invited 
severe  criticism  of  the  people.  When  an  interpellation  was  made  In 
the  Japanese  parliament  as  regards  the  government's  Amerieaa 
policy,  the  late  Count  Komura,  then  minister  of  foreign  affairs  spoks 
on  February  2,  1009,  as  follows: 

As  regarda  the  quMiion  of  measuret  unfavorable  to  the  Japanese  wbieh  are 
pcndins  In  the  California  legislature,  the  imperial  government,  relying  upon 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  people  as  well  as  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  federal  government,  confidently  hopes  that  such  queettoot  will  not  lead 
to  any  international  eoroplications. 

Several  cabinets  have  come  into  existence  and  ministers  have 
been  changed  since  this  pronouncement  of  Count  Komura,  yet  the 
Japanese  government  has  been  uniformly  consistent  in  her  tradttaoiial 
policy  toward  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  people  on  the 
other  hand  have  hoped  to  receive  justice  from  the  United  States 
which  for  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  their  friend,  and  which  hat 
sent  them  missionaries  to  preach  justice  and  equality;  but  they  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed. 

While  the  Japanese-American  relations  were  not  improved  to 
an  appreciable  degree,  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  bill  passed 
Congress,  and  San  Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  fair.  Seeing 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  exposition  depended  largely  upon 
Japan's  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  participate,  the  directors  of 
the  exposition  sent  special  commissioners  to  persuade  the  Japanese 
government  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  fair.  They  assured  the 
authorities  in  Tokio  that  although  California,  through  some  anderink 
ble  elements,  had  repeatedly  humiliated  the  Japanese,  th^  woukl 
see  that  thereafter  no  such  discriminations  should  be  made  againal 
the  Japaneee.  Thereupon,  the  Japanese  government  voted  one 
million  dollars  to  participate  in  the  exposition  and  to  build  a  lasting 
monument  to  present  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  after  the  fair,  and 
sent  commissioners  to  choose  the  site  for  the  buiktings.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  friendly  voice  of  thoee  American  cnmmkwioDCgs  of 
the  exposition  given  proof  of  genuine  frkmdship  of  the 
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people,  than  the  anti-Japanese  measure  was  again  introduced  in 
the  legislature  at  Sacramento.  Although  President  Wilson  sent  his 
peace-loving  secretary  of  state  to  Sacramento  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  legislation  hostile  to  the  Japanese  which  would  mean  an 
affront  to  a  friendly  nation,  Governor  Johnson  with  his  defiant  at- 
titude turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplication  of  the  chief  executive 
of  this  great  nation.  The  Webb  bill  was  passed  and  the  Japanese 
were  prohibited  from  owning  land  in  California.  Mr.  Bryan  returned 
to  Washington  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
his  mission.  With  the  agreement  of  the  anti-Japanese  leaders  in 
California  Mr.  Bryan  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cami- 
netti,  the  most  anti-Japanese  member  of  the  California  senate,  as 
commissioner-general  of  immigration,  and  he,  since  his  appointment, 
has  made  wholesale  accusations  against  the  Japanese  and  has  made 
most  stringent  immigration  regulations  particularly  against  the 
Japanese. 

Already  a  year  has  gone  by  since  the  passage  of  the  alien  land  act 
which  is  aimed  at  the  Japanese,  but  no  satisfactory  solution  has 
been  reached  by  the  two  governments.  Japan  has  been  very  frank 
and  sincere  in' dealing  with  the  California  question.  What  she  wants 
is  honor  and  justice;  and  to  receive,  in  the  words  of  Commodore 
Perry  when  he  op)ened  Japan,  "those  acts  of  courtesy  which  are  due 
from  one  civilized  nation  to  another."  Beyond  this  she  has  claimed 
nothing.  Yet  there  are  many  writers  in  this  country  who  have 
maliciously  asserted  that  Japan  has  shown  the  mailed  fist  to  bluff 
the  American  government.  I  ask  these  people  to  read  the  history 
of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  for  the  last  ten  years  with  their 
own  eyes  and  without  prejudice.  The  following  statement  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  Latan6  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  convocation 
address  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  August  29,  1913,  apropos  of 
this  question,  represents  this  class,  and  would  hardly  bear  honest 
analysis:  "Japan  is  merely  taking  advantage  of  our  present  embarass- 
ment  to  extort  from  us  certain  concessions.  In  this  she  displays 
greater  shrewdness  than  wisdom.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
therefore,  for  the  United  States  to  yield  to  the  Japanese  pressure." 
To  such  a  charge  no  reply  is  necessary. 

There  is  another  serious  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  that  is  the  supposed  danger  of  coolie  labor  under- 
mining the  wage  system  of  this  country.    As  a  matter  of  fact  no 
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'coolies"  have  ever  immigraled  into  the  Uiut«d  BUUm  from  Japan. 
The  Japanese  sovemment  has  ahrays  issued  passports  to 
who  have  oome  to  the  United  States,  and  the  stanidard  of 
of  the  applicant  was  so  high  that  no  one  without  some  education 
and  means  could  procure  a  passport.  The  Japanese  imnugratioQ 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  Chinese  coolie  lalx)rer.  It  can  be  safely 
stated  that  the  Japanese  immigrants  are  far  superior  not  only  to 
other  Asiatics  but  also  to  the  immigrants  from  many  European 
countries.  Moreover  since  Japan  has  entered  into  the  "gentleman's 
agreement"  the  regulation  has  been  so  stringent  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  even  a  student  to  procure  a  passport  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  study.  When  we  think  of  the  American-Japanese 
relations  and  consider  that  many  Japanese  students  who  have 
studied  in  the  United  States  have  always  been  the  best  smhasssdofs 
that  America  could  send  to  Japan,  it  is  lamentable  for  the  oomtty  of 
the  two  nations  that  these  youths  of  high  ambition  are  prevented 
from  coining.  Thus  the  number  of  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States 
decreased  tremendously  since  the  "gentleman's agreement."  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  commissioner-general  of  immigration  of  the 
United  States,  the  total  number  of  the  Japanese  of  all  clssses  entei^ 
iug  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  continental  United  States  for  the 
five  years  ending  June  30,  1013,  was  23,496,  while  those  returned 
to  Japan  during  the  same  period  numbered  46,209,  thus  showing  an 
actual  decrease  of  22,709  in  these  five  years.  Does  this  look  as 
though  the  "Japanese  invasion"  were  inmiinent? 

It  is  alleged  also  that  the  Japanese  laborers  in  California  crowd 
out  the  white  men  from  the  farm  with  cheap  labor.  But,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  John  D.  Mackenzie,  the  commissioner  of  labor  of 
the  state  of  California,  the  average  daily  wage  paid  to  the  Japanese 
laborers  in  agriculture  i8$1.49  with  board,  and  $1.54  without,  while  that 
of  white  help  is  $1.38  with  board,  and  $1.80  without.    The 

!    '     v:ige  of  the  Japaneee  laborers  employed  by  the  Japanese  fi 

.  >  with  board.  Mr.  Mackenzie  went  still  further  in  saying 
t  hat  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  laborers  are  without  equal, 
Hiid  California  needs  Japanese  labor.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
J  a panese  would  own  all  the  fertile  land  in  California.  But ,  out  of  their 
patience  and  toil  the  Japanese  farmers  in  California  have  bought 
only  26,707  acres  out  of  17,750,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  that  slata, 
—less  than  one^eventh  of  one  per  cent. 
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Such  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Japanese  in  America.  While  she  has  been  erecting  barriers  against 
the  Japanese  upon  her  own  soil,  and  is  trying  to  extend  the  time- 
honored  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Far  East,  she  is  using  her  aggressive 
policy  in  eastern  Asia,  to  cope  with  Japanese  expansion  and  devel- 
opment in  that  part  of  the  world.  Japan  on  the  other  hand  feels 
that  she  has  an  inalienable  right  in  the  Far  East  to  preserve  her 
superior  position,  and  to  take  any  course  of  action  required  for  her 
setf-preservation  and  defense.  But  she  has  no  intentions  of  extending 
her  political  sphere  upon  the  western  hemisphere.  Although  Japan 
has  no  political  intentions  in  Mexico,  the  Lodge  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  early  in  1912,  when  a  certain  jingo  created  the 
"Magdalena  Bay"  affair,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  fortune  by 
selling  a  barren  land  of  lichens  at  a  high  price.  In  regard  to  Mexico, 
Japan  has  been  extremely  cautious  not  to  injure  the  feelings  of  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  government  has  never  tried  to  have 
an  iota  of  political  control  over  any  bays  or  harbors  in  Mexico  or  in 
any  other  part  of  this  continent.^ 

In  regard  to  Japan's  Manchurian  policy,  she  has  strictly  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  "open  door"  and  equal  opportunity.  She 
has  never  used  any  discriminating  policy  against  foreign  merchants,  as 
has  been  so  frequently  alleged,  by  charging  higher  tariffs  or  railway 
rates  than  she  has  charged  her  own  nationals.  By  her  proximity  to 
the  market,  cheaper  transportation,  better  banking  facilities,  and 
superior  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  taste  of  her  customers,  Japan 
has  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  merchants  in 
Manchuria.  Moreover,  it  is  patent  that  international  trade  is  ex- 
change— the  exchange  of  the  products  of  one  country  with  those  of 
another.  So  with  the  trade  between  Manchuria  and  Japan.  Japan, 
being  the  only  importer  of  the  soya  bean,  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
duct of  Manchuria,  in  return  exports  cotton  manufactures  from  her 
factories.  In  discussing  the  trade  relations  with  Manchuria,  Dr. 
Toyokichi  lyenaga,  former  professorial  lecturer  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  says: 

It  is  in  the  trade  of  cotton  goods  alone  that  Japan  has  played  the  r61e  of 
a  sueoeesful  competitor  of  America.    Japan  has  developed  the  trade  in  Man- 

'  Just  recently,  although  she  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Mexican 
embassy  at  Washington  by  General  Huerta,  she  declined  because  of  her  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  United  States. 
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ohuria  from  noihing  in  1900  to  151,400  pt«c«i  of  tliMUAt,  dX.OW  picoM  of  drtU 
and  1800  pioMt  of  ihirting  in  1006,  whilo  the  AmoriMB  trado  ol  l,imjUO  pitrw 
of  thMtinf  and  442,201  |>ioe«i  of  drill  in  1004  has  dropped  to  615,106  piocM  of 
■hoeUog,  and  104,670  pioett  of  drill,  in  1000.    .     .     . 

Further  it  muii  bo  addod  iHUi  Mipliadf  that,  if  Um  AMfkn  ooMop  i». 
duaUy  haa  tuffered  to  aome  eiteat  in  Ifaoeburia  by  the  Tapaneae  eoBBpetltloa, 
the  American  eotton  growera  have  by  no  meana  been  loaera.  The  raw  eottott 
imported  in  1010  from  the  United  Statea  to  aupply  Japaneee  eottoo  milla  waa 
valued  at  17,103,128  yen.  The  American  cotton  import  of  1011  raaehed  a 
phenomenal  value  of  60,000,000  yent  We  ean  aee  no  reaaon  why  the  eao«  of 
manufaeturera  alone  ahould  find  ita  defendera,  while  that  of  the  farmer*  ia 
left  unnoticed. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  recall  the  propoeal  of  Secretary  Knox  to 
Japan  to  neutralise  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  It  was  eoii- 
demned  at  that  time  alike  by  American  public  opinion  and  by  the 
Japanese  people.  This  suggested  policy,  according  to  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  was 
''personal  only — was  never  acted  upon,  never  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  no  official  action  was  ever  based  upon  it."  Next 
appMtfed  a  scheme  of  American  capitalists  to  build  the  Chinchow- 
Aigim  Railway  as  a  rival  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  It 
was  followed  by  the  proposal  of  the  four  power  loan  of  $50,000,000, 
the  interest  to  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  unhypothecated  resources 
of  Manchuria  and  with  the  provision  that  China  should  come  to 
the  four  powers  for  future  loans,  thus  dethroning  Japan  from  her 
primacy  in  Manchuria.  To  Japan,  Manchuria  is  hallowed  ground. 
Upon  this  plain,  twice  she  fought  for  the  sake  of  her  national  cxisteiico. 
Two  billion  yens  of  her  treasure  were  spent,  and  the  precious  blood  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  her  noblest  sons  was  shed  for  the 
honor  of  their  beloved  Nippon.  After  the  glorious  victories  at  Nan- 
shan,  Port  Arthur,  Lioyang  and  Mukden,  at  such  an  enonnoua  coat 
of  blood  and  treasure,  what  has  Japan  received  as  the  trophies  ol 
war?  Only  750  miles  of  railways  in  South  Manchuria,  and  the 
of  the  Kwantang  province  of  1,303  square  miles!  What 
could  Secretary  Knox  logically  expect  from  Jwptait  Hofw  could 
Japan  be  expected  to  give  up  the  precious  prise  at  the  ougfesttoii  ol 
a  nation  which  has  no  vital  interests  in  Manchuria  and  no  com- 
prehension of  the  deep  problems  there  involved,  and  has  ni>vtf 
sacrificed  a  penny  of  her  treasure  or  a  drop  of  her  blood? 

In  discussing  the  policy  of  Secretary  Knox,  Mr.  Hamilton  ilolt, 
editor  of  the  Independent,  sajrs: 
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Our  attitude  in  respect  to  Manchuria  was  very  much  the  same  as  though 
Japan  went  to  our  border  state  Mexico  and  said:  "See  here,  Mexico,  the 
Unitad  States  has  a  good  deal  of  money  invested  in  your  territory.  It  is  a 
menaoe  to  your  integrity.  We  suggest  that  you  let  us  raise  a  loan,  so  that 
you  can  pay  the  United  States  what  you  owe  her  and  then  tell  her  to  get  out. 
You  can  come  to  us  only  for  aU  future  loans."  If  such  a  proposition  were  made 
by  Japan  to  Mexico  nearly  every  editor  in  the  United  States  would  be  shriek- 
ing for  war.  But  the  Japanese  are  very  self-controlled  people.  They  say 
my  little.  They  feel,  however,  that  they  have  the  same  right  in  eastern  Asia 
that  we  claim  in  this  hemisphere  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  is  an 
inalienable  right  to  take  any  proper  course  requisite  for  self-preservation. 

Thus,  this  "great  blunder"  of  Knox's  diplomacy  has  served  to 
bring  Russia  and  Japan  together  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their 
property  and  interests  in  Manchuria.  Japan  defended  only  her  true 
rights  when  she  refused  this  proposal.  She  has  justly  acquired 
those  rights  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Peking 
of  December  22,  1905.  She  will  never  relinquish  those  interests  and 
rights,  but  will  protect  them  with  all  her  might.  But  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "open  door"  policy;  Japan  has  always  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  and  she  will  ever  maintain 
that  principle. 

While  the  attitude  of  Japan  toward  the  United  States  has  been 
very  frank,  yet  from  my  personal  observations,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Japan  has  undergone  a 
complete  change  since  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Prof. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  Doshisha  University,  Kioto,  who  has  lived  in 
Ja(>an  more  than  thirty  years,  in  his  recent  work,  American-Japanese 
Problems,  says: 

The  present  Oriental  policy  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is,  in  important 
respects,  humilating  to  the  Oriental  and  disgraceful  to  us.  Professing  friend- 
ship in  words,  we  deny  it  in  important  deeds.  Demanding  an  open  door  for 
Americans  in  Asia  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  our  citizens  with  that  ac- 
corded to  oitisens  of  the  "most  favored  nation,"  we  do  not  ourselves  grant 
same  things  to  Asiatics  in  our  land. 


In  sunmiarizing,  then,  Japan's  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
has  always  been  one  of  extreme  friendliness.  She  has  always  re- 
spected America  with  that  sense  of  reverence  which  is  characteristic 
erf  that  island  empire.  There  is  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  the  so-called  "Japan's  aggressive  policy."  It  is  to  the 
United  States  that  Japan  has  been  turning  to  bring  about  a  better 
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tfolution,  and  ber  people  have  been  asking  for  justice  and  booor. 
Japan  haa  ftrugKled  for  the  last  ibrty  years  to  win  the  right  to  stand 
abreast  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  and  she  has  by 
her  own  exertions  won  "the  right  to  treatment  on  a  baab  of  full  and 
frank  equality/'  Will  Ameriem,  that  has  proudly  watched  the  growth 
of  the  island  empire  during  the  last  half  century,  now  turn  to  be  a 
pra9ocai0iir  to  wound  eternally  the  heart  of  the  nation  heretofore 
filled  wHh  deepest  gratitude?  Justice  is  the  basis  of  intematioiial 
amity  and  peace.  May  America  ever  be  true  to  her  praiseworthy 
traditions  of  freedom  and  justice.  May  the  seholars  and 
of  the  United  States  study  the  Japanese  questions 
free  from  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and  realise  that  justice  is  the  plea 
of  the  Japanese  in  America  and  of  the  nation  acroes  the  sea.  On 
the  high  plane  of  justice  and  mutual  respect  alone  can  our  traditioiial 
friendship  be  strengthened  in  the  future  as  it  has  so  happily  proa- 
pered  in  the  past. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PEACE  POLICY  FOR  AMERICA 

By  J.  Pease  Norton, 
Profaasor  of  Railway  and  Trade  Statistics,  Harvard  University. 

Never  in  all  the  ages  recorded  by  the  historians  of  the  past  have 
the  nations  of  the  earth  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  an  era  so  full  of 
promise.  Wonderful  inventions  together  with  signal  advances  in 
social  organization  are  making  a  new  world.  One  cloud  alone  looms 
black  and  portentous — the  war  cloud  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
may  break  into  the  storm  which  will  impoverish  whole  nations  and 
defeat  the  progress  of  a  thrifty  generation.  Only  by  (clearly  discern- 
ing the  dangers  can  such  conditions  be  handled  adequately,  even  by 
our  wisest  statesmen. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  an  isolated  country.  To  the  west, 
we  have  flung  our  battle-lines  to  meet  the  expansion  of  the  Orient  in 
the  Philippines.  At  Behring  Strait,  our  sentries  watch  the  frontiers 
of  the  Czar.  On  the  south  at  Panama,  we  clutch  by  the  throat  the 
pasBagpwajrs  for  the  navies  of  two  oceans.  Our  armies  of  occupation 
are  now  holding  by  force  of  arms  our  outlying  possessions.  Like 
the  Romans  of  old,  we  send  forth  our  governors  to  rule  over  the 
millions  of  our  alien  subjects.  In  this  imperial  development  con- 
cerning which  discussion  apparently  no  longer  can  exist  because  the 
flag  once  flying  is  not  easily  withdrawn,  a  greater  and  a  greater  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  our  defenses  are  unequal  to  the  probabilities  of 
future  danger. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  an  isolated  nation.  Our  country 
has  become  the  storm  center  of  the  world.  The  present  silence  is 
suggestive, — almost  expectant  like  the  calm  before  the  storm,  to  be 
followed  by  sudden  rattling  peals  we  know  not  when. 

Statesmanship  consists  in  the  resolution  of  conflicting  racial 
fofoes  by  constructive  peace  policies  in  advance  of  violent  disturb- 
aaoes.  War  is  the  conflict  of  unstable  racial  forces,  often  caused  by 
the  economic  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence,  always  in 
search  of  a  more  stable  equilibrium.  The  fundamental  facts  of  racial 
geography  should  influence  our  determination  of  a  constructive  peace 
policy  for  America.    Take  in  your  left  hand  a  small  globe  of  the  world 
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and  plaee  the  thumb  of  your  right  hand  upon  PckinR,  the  tnd«c  finder 
at  Behring  Strait,  the  second  finger  upon  St.  J^uU  and  the  Uttlr 
finger  at  New  OitoaoB.  Nota  carefully  the  rehitive  diataneoi  beCwnn 
points  in  the  interior  of  China  and  pomta  in  the  interior  ct  AmeHet, 
first,  by  the  way  of  the  Behring  Strait  and,  then,  by  way  of  the  PteiAe 
Ocean  through  San  Francisco  and  Asiatic  port«.  In  the  Ungip^y^  of 
relative  distances,  fundamental  geographioU  and  racial  principles  are 
often  stated.  Considering  the  geographical  situation  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  reason  declare  that  it  is  more  important  for  us  to 
command  the  land  than  the  sea?  A  French  engineer,  M.  Loncq  de 
lx)bcl,  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arte  and  Sdenoes  in  1904, 
suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  tunnel  the  Behring  Strait.  Within 
a  few  weeks.  Congress  has  appropriated  135,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  Alaska.  The  Rmrian 
government  has  considered  favorably  the  project  suggested  by  Lobel, 
to  extend  the  Siberian  Railway  toward  the  Behring  Strait. 

Let  us  add  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  world  now  created  at 
Panama,  a  second  wonder,  more  wonderful  and  more  far-reaching. 
Just  as  we  have  linked  together  the  oceans,  let  us  link  together  the 
continents  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  said  in  history  that  one  and  the 
same  nation,  which  at  Panama  put  asunder  two  continents  that 
nature  had  joined  together,  still  not  content  with  one  colossal  task 
straightway  at  Behring  Strait  joined  together  two  continents  which 
nature  had  left  asunder.  The  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  our 
engineers  to  construct  such  tunnels  should  be  left  for  them  to  decide. 
When  one  contemplates  the  tunnel  work  of  the  Simplon,  the  work  of 
constructing  the  tubes  underlying  Manhattan  and  the  North  and 
East  Rivers,  including  the  great  bores  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  work  does  not  seem  either  impossible  or  impractical  from  the 
standpoint  of  capital  expenee. 

That  the  land  is  more  important  than  the  sea  seems  ondent 
when  we  consider  geographically  the  route  by  which  our  nation  may 
invade  the  East,  if  ever  it  shall  be  necessar>'  for  the  purposes  of 
defense.  The  very  possibility  of  war  is  a  calamity,  more  grie^-ous 
than  mind  can  tell.  Yet  national  policies  should  pro>ide  for  all 
iities.  If  in  an  unfortunate  tide  of  events  we  must  carry  the 
wiir  into  Asia,  let  us  carr>'  it  by  land  and  not  by  sea. 

But,  far  more  than  this  advantage  in  times  of  war,  such  a  poikj 
should  be  the  guarantee  of  lasting  peace.    Through  these  tunnels, 
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great  inter-coniiiu  ntal  railroads  would  thread  their  way.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Alaskan  Riiilway  has  already  been  provided  for  by  the 
present  Congress.  By  this  railroad  and  possible  future  tunnels, 
five  continents  will  be  joined.  For  the  traveler  of  the  twentieth 
century,  there  will  be  "no  more  sea."  Such  continental  railways  will 
become  the  arteries  of  commerce.  In  times  of  peace,  the  railways 
will  be  trade  routes  of  the  world.  In  times  of  war,  the  railways  will 
prove  of  value  in  ways  which  are  apparent.  By  them,  vast  bodies  of 
troops  could  be  quickly  assembled,  their  strength  properly  massed  and 
the  current  of  adequate  supplies  constantly  maintained.  Often  as  in 
the  career  of  men,  so  in  the  lives  of  nations,  crises  are  turned  by  wise 
policies  which  are  adopted  long  before  the  real  difficulties  are  reached. 

What,  then,  should  constitute  a  constructive  peace  policy  for 
America?  At  this  juncture,  he  who  would  think  ahead,  after  con- 
templating the  facts — geographical,  racial,  economic,  sociological 
and  national — irresistibly  driven  by  the  logic  of  the  situation  is 
forced  to  say:  why  not  make  for  a  long  world  peace  by  a  new  triple 
alliance,  the  United  States,  Russia  and  China — three  great  nations 
representing  three  civilizations,  diverse  races,  yet  common  in  three 
essentials:  all  are  land  powers;  all  meet  at  Behring  Strait  figuratively 
speaking;  all  are  interested  in  internal  development  rather  than  in 
geographical  expansion.  Why  not  make  treaties  mutually  defending 
the  integrity  of  the  domains  of  each?  By  such  an  alliance,  war  might 
be  prevented  for  many  years  and  the  swift  march  of  progress  might 
carry  our  civilization  many  leagues  onward  in  the  great  uplift  which 
otherwise  may  be  impeded,  if  not  prevented,  by  those  internecine 
combats  which  have  drawn  the  life-blood  from  all  the  departed  nations 
of  the  past,  whether  temporarily  the  victors  or  the  vanquished,  it 
mattered  not.  We  may  not  estimate  the  value  of  a  peace,  guaranteed 
principal  and  interest,  to  China,  to  Russia  and  to  the  world.  A 
wonderful  development  is  in  store  for  China.  Russia  has  the  great 
future  filled  with  opportunity.  The  United  States  has  a  dream  to 
work  into  a  reality,  a  civilization  which  will  stretch  from  Behring 
Strait  to  Panama.  The  Panama  Canal  was  the  inception.  The 
Alaskan  Railway  and  the  Behring  tunnels  should  be  the  greater 
conception  and  the  new  triple  alliance  should  bring  with  it  lasting 
peace. 

Let  us  reason  carefully  without  regard  to  precedent,  and  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  interest  of  the  great  future  which  holds  in  store 
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such  splendid  up{x)rtuniti(«  for  inteosive  developincni  by  a|J 
and  by  all  races.  We  occupy  the  heart  of  North  America.  We  own 
Alaska,  Panama  and  some  of  the  iaUnds  of  the  sea.  To  the  touth, 
there  lives  an  unhappy  people,  now  greatly  troubled  by  a 
ing  civil  war.  To  the  north,  there  is  a  kindred  people, 
are  our  needs.  War  has  oome  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
fcovemment  of  the  past  thirty  years  failed  to  bring  to  the  oomnMNi 
people  the  great  Mwrfngs  of  free  public  education,  protection  to  life 
and  property,  local  self-government  and  a  system  of  small  freehold 
properties  in  place  of  the  great  landed  estates.  A  protoetorate  by 
the  United  States  over  Mexico  and  Central  America  ooneetred  in  the 
spirit  of  the  higher  patriotism  with  patient  watchfulness  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  to  each  province  the  benefits  of  an  equitable  Wf^ 
tem  of  taxation,  an  honest  administration,  free  elections,  free  public 
education  and  proper  protection  to  life  and  property,  would  make  for  a 
lafltinK  peace  in  North  America.  Without  such  a  protectorate,  every 
Highty  despot  wafted  into  Mexico  City  by  some  hot-headed  impulse 
of  an  uneducated  and  distracted  people  becomes  a  ready  tool  for  the 
political  schemesters  of  foreign  nations,  to  be  manipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  necuring  concessions  and  colonies.  In  the  past,  we  have 
written  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  figures  of  iron.  If  these  principles 
which  are  fundamental  to  a  constructive  peace  for  North  Ameriea 
cannot  be  seen  clearly  as  yet  by  all  nations,  let  us  trace  these  prin* 
ciplos  in  letters  of  fire:  North  America  for  North  Americans  and 
withal  peace,  order,  education,  protection  to  life  and  property,  last- 
ing prosperity. 

Let  us  go  further  and  help  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  world, 
by  means  of  a  new  triple  alliance  to  include  Russia,  China  and  the 
United  States,  seven  hundred  millions  of  people,  an  alliance  for  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  domains  of  each  natkm.  Let 
us  control  the  new  tunnels  under  the  auspices  of  the  triple  allianee. 
Let  us  say  to  all  the  world:  We  ask  only  peace  and  fair  commerce. 
Our  good  will  goes  out  to  all.  Our  destiny  is  in  North  America  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  North  American  continent.  There  our  rule 
shall  be  sufficient  to  insure  security  to  all.  We  do  not  want  the 
Philippines.  They  are  too  far  removed  from  the  land  of  our  deethny. 
We  await  an  honorable  release.  Shall  we  not  give  thm  over  into 
their  own  hands,  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the  triple  aOianoeT 
Having  eetablished  through  such  an  alliance  a  lasting  pence  which 
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no  nation  would  care  to  controvert,  the  severe  economic  pressure  now 
felt  by  Japan  could  be  relieved  by  a  more  intensive  application  of  the 
recent  advances  in  the  arts,  again  through  a  reduction  in  the  excessive 
appropriations  for  a  navy  and,  finally,  by  emigration  to  friendly 
countries. 

Let  us  open  our  doors  to  the  immigration  from  all  nations, 
restricted  fundamentally  in  accordance  with  the  statistical  principles 
of  the  eugenic  melting-pot,  namely,  that  in  any  one  year  the  number 
of  immigrants  shall  not  be  greater  than  2  per  cent  of  our  population 
and  that  the  number  from  any  nationality  shall  not  be  greater  than 
that  fraction  of  2  per  cent  which  the  population  of  the  given  nation- 
ality now  in  our  country  bears  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States. 

At  home,  let  us  look  sharply  to  the  objects  for  which  go  the 
enormous  appropriations  for  the  army  and  the  navy.  Let  us  hold 
that  the  sum  we  give  for  national  defense  is  not  too  great,  but  rather 
that  what  we  get  in  return  is  much  too  little.  As  we  follow  the  careers 
of  successive  sessions  of  Congress,  all  bent  upon  vast  appropriations 
and  following  constantly  in  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  dimly 
at  times  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  wondered  whether  tradition 
does  not  play  too  great  a  r61e  at  Washington.  Let  us  interpret 
rightly  the  truth  expressed  in  these  words: 

Were,  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. 

To  obtain  more  utility  from  what  we  spend  should  be  our  purpose. 
We  reform  by  substitution  more  easily  than  by  prohibition.  The 
following  quotation  clearly  describes  the  wastes  which  have  long 
been  with  us: 

"Change  the  scene,"  said  Charles  Sumner  one  day  at  Harvard 
College,  "and  cast  your  eyes  upon  another  object.  There  now 
swings  idly  at  her  moorings  in  this  harbor  a  ship  of  the  line,  the 
OhiOf  carrying  ninety  guns,  finished  as  late  as  1836  at  an  expense  of 
$548,000,  repaired  only  two  years  afterwards  for  S233,000,  with  an 
armament  which  has  cost  $54,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $835,000 
88  the  actual  outlay  at  this  moment  for  that  single  ship,  more  than 
$100,000  beyond  all  the  available  wealth  of  the  richest  and  most 
ancient  seat  of  learning  in  the  land." 
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How  small  iheae  figures  look  in  oompariflon  with  the  figurat  of 
today.  Today  at  then  a  battleship  at  $14,000,000  conu  more  than 
the  foundatioii  ol  Yale  University.  Possibly  $1 5,000,000,000  has 
been  expended  upon  the  United  States  navy  during  the  last  tiranly 
years.  For  the  world,  the  costs  of  standing  armies  are  no  less  asUmiid- 
ing  than  depressing.  In  1006  the  amount  expended  by  twenty  nations 
reached  $17,000,000,000.  New  inventions  are  maldng  battleships 
obsolete  for  a  continental  power.  An  air-ship  capable  of  dropping 
explomves  can  be  built  for  $2,000.  One  battleship  at  $14,000,000 
cost  as  much  as  seven  thousand  air-ships.  What  convoy  of  battle- 
ships threatening  New  York  or  San  Francisco  could  withstand  the 
hail  of  dynamite  from  these  hostile  hornets  of  the  air,  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  in  number,  flying  by  day  just  above  the  clouds  and  by  night 
just  beneath  the  stars? 

We  should  adopt  a  no-battleship  program  and  appropriate  ten 
millions,  at  least,  annually  for  aero-nautical  defense.  One-half  of 
this  should  be  used  as  subsidy  to  increase  the  number  of  the  owners 
of  hydroplanes  along  our  seacoast,  to  be  classed  as  the  aero-nautical 
reserve. 

Finally,  let  us  link  up  our  army  expenditures  with  education  and 
vocational  training.  The  army  reserve  should  consist  of  two  million 
men.  Such  a  number  we  should  build  up  in  twenty  years  by  establish- 
ing the  standing  army  at  four  hundred  thou^sand,  consisting  of  yoimg 
men  who  may  wish  to  attend  high  schools  giving  vocational  training, 
universities,  scientific  schools  or  industrial  colleges.  At  least  two 
self-sustaining  trades  should  be  taught  each  man  in  addition  to  his 
regular  training.  The  man  should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  his 
trades  from  a  broad  list.  The  arts  of  war,  rifle  practice,  marchmg  and 
drilling,  can  readily  be  taught  to  small  companies  of  sdected  bojrs  who 
are  living  for  the  first  two  years  at  their  own  homes,  aesiiming  the 
term  of  enlistment  to  be  four  years.  Cross  country  work  can  be 
accomplished  in  vacations.  The  expenditures  for  the  army  by  this 
plan  become  simultaneously  a  subsidy  to  education.  Exeeptkxial 
boys  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  above  fifteen  yean  In  age, 
would  then  have  adequate  opportunity  of  securing  a  ▼oeational  or 
higher  education  under  a  fair  s>'stem  of  civil  service  examinations, 
and  the  country  would  have  an  army  reserve  of  one  millkm  men  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  two  million  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  every 
man  of  them  with  two  self-sustaining  tradee. 
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In  summary,  then,  a  rough  outline  of  a  constructive  peace  policy 
for  America  has  been  sketched,  involving  several  radical  departures. 
Among  these,  the  plan  of  the  peace  enthusiasts  for  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  is  not  essential.  The  requirements  of  this  analysis,  outlining 
the  essentials  of  a  constructive  peace  policy  for  America  are,  first,  a 
new  triple  alliance  to  include  Russia,  China  and  the  United  States; 
second,  the  construction  of  the  Behring  tunnels  and  the  completion 
of  our  part  of  the  inter-continental  railway  in  Alaska,  already  com- 
menced; third,  a  no-battleship  program  and  a  curtailment  in  naval 
expenditures;  fourth,  development  of  aero-nautical  defense  and  the 
organization  of  an  aero-nautical  reserve;  fifth,  the  development  of 
the  army  reserve  through  the  use  of  the  army  funds  as  a  means  of 
educating  young  men,  especially  in  vocational  training  and  in  the 
arts  of  war;  sixth,  establishing  once  for  all  a  statistical  maximum 
limit  for  the  annual  immigration  into  the  United  States. 

In  this  way,  we  shall  perhaps  most  economically  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  lasting  peace,  develop  commerce,  increase  the  opportunity 
of  our  people,  mutually  benefit  with  other  nations  and  firmly  construct 
the  bulwarks  of  that  impregnable  security  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  intensive  development  of  that  magnificent  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  stretches  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  canal  at  Panama. 


THE  FOREIGN  POUCY  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB* 

Bt  T.  p.  Cork, 
United  8utM  Senator  froin  Oklebomm. 

I  know  of  no  subject  more  fitting  for  disciuKion  than  that  of 
"A  Constructive  American  Foreign  Policy/'  no  fonmi  mora  fitting 
than  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  for  in  this  city  the  world  w!tn««ed 
the  graatflst  exhibition  of  constructive  statemanship  within  the  tides 
of  time.  In  this  city  the  dead  past  buried  its  dead;  in  this  city  a 
new  age  was  brought  forth  from  the  womb  of  time;  in  this  city  a  new 
republic  was  established  and  ripened,  dedicated  to  human  freedom 
and  human  equality.  This  republic  has  shown  it  is  as  equally  adapted 
to  the  government  of  forty-eight  sovereign  states  as  it  was  to  the 
government  of  thirteen  feeble  and  infant  commonwealths.  Ehrery 
exigency  has  been  met  by  the  constructive  genius  of  our  statemen 
and  of  our  people.  Perhaps  we  have  been  at  times  too  much  absorbed 
in  our  domestic  policies  to  devote  as  much  time  and  attention  to  our 
foreign  policies  or  to  our  foreign  relations  as  their  supreme  importance 
would  justify. 

There  are  two  schools  of  opinion  touching  the  time  as  to  when 
the  United  States  really  became  a  world  power.  One  sehool  of 
opinion  believes  that  we  entered  the  arena  of  world-wide  politioi 
when  our  fathers  declared  here  in  Philadelphia  that  all  men  wen 
created  equal  and  that  all  men  were  endowed  with  inAl^^n^l^fi  righta. 
Others  believe  that  our  birth  occurred  with  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.  There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  been  a  world  power  since  1776,  that  its  influence  has 
been  international,  that  its  example  has  been  a  guide  to  the  kyvert  of 
liberty  in  every  clime  in  every  succeeding  time.  There  are  thoee  who 
believe  that  when  the  liberty  bell  rang  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  it  meant  liberty  to  all  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  our  example  since  the  decla- 
ration was  promulgated  within  this  city's  walls  has  been  the  mighi- 
iest  influence  amongst  the  sons  of  man,  fashioning  the  dselintea  of 
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eTening,  April  4,  1914. 
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nations.  The  infiuence  of  the  United  States,  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  of  a  double  character.  We  have  had  a  negative  in- 
fluence, if  I  may  say  so,  and  a  positive  influence.  We  had  to  assist 
in  ridding  the  world  of  ancient  Rome.  We  had  to  assist  other  nations 
in  sweeping  away  the  dead  and  wrinkled  skin  of  antiquity.  We 
had  to  assist  in  striking  away  the  shackles  from  the  nations  as  we 
assisted  in  striking  away  the  shackles  of  the  individual.  Our  example 
in  those  countries  which  are  governed  by  despotism  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  lovers  of  freedom — ^more  than  an  inspiration — a  sub- 
stantial guide  and  a  substantial  leader.  When  the  United  States  took 
its  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  monopoly  prevailed  upon  the 
seas.  It  was  an  age  of  prohibition,  of  restriction,  of  search  and  sei- 
zure, of  indefeasible  allegiance.  We  have  helped  to  rid  the  world 
of  those  shackles.  Search  and  seizure  are  now  little  more  than  a 
reminiscence.  Indefeasible  allegiance  has  passed  with  the  other 
barbaric  quackeries  or  is  fast  passing.  The  inherent  right  of  ex- 
patriation is  coming  to  be  a  universally  acknowledged  right  amongst 
the  children  of  men.  We  have  established  or  helped  to  establish 
the  principle  of  neutrahty,  which  has  done  so  much  to  civilize  the 
methods  of  modem  warfare. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain 
and  with  the  conclusion  of  peace  there  came  a  train  of  new  problems, 
a  train  of  new  and  of  strange  duties,  perchance,  and  undoubtedly  a 
train  of  new  responsibilities.  There  is  no  one  who  would  under- 
take to  crush  the  American  eagle  back  into  its  shell,  but  for  my 
own  part  I  beUeve  that  we  should  neutralize  the  inheritances  which 
we  received  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  that  the  leading  powers 
of  the  earth  should  guarantee  their  neutrality  and  their  integrity 
and  their  independence.  This  would  reassure  us  against  the  dangers 
of  war  in  another  hemisphere.  I  still  believe  in  the  far-sighted  wis- 
dom and  provision  of  Washington  when  he  declared  that  we  should 
have  no  permanent  aUiances,  but  should  rely  on  temporary  alliances 
for  extraordinary  emergencies.  If  indeed  there  be  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  or  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  we  know 
that  balance  is  in  unstable  equilibriimi,  and  we  can  best  serve  our- 
selves and  our  destiny  and  our  mission  in  a  situation  to  cast  the 
weight  of  our  influence  in  whichever  pan  of  the  scale  may  promise 
most  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization.  I  still  believe 
that  with  a  foresight  almost  superhuman  Jefferson  was  right  when 
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he  proDOunoeU  our  iuU;rDAikMud  policy  to  be  UiAt  of  peaee, 
and  friendship  with  all  naUona  and  entangling  allianeea  whh  nooa.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  with  the  spread  of  proaperity  and  the  probi^ 
bility  of  peace  we  ought  to  endrde  the  world  with  our  eommawa. 
I  am  anxious,  and  I  oonfeas  an  ambition  to  see  the  United  8C«laa 
the  industrial,  the  oommercial,  and  the  financial  leader  of  the  world. 
I  want  to  see  the  United  States  achieve  that  position  by 
that  position.  She  must  conquer  commerce.  She  must 
foreign  eommeroe,  not  with  the  guns  but  with  goods.  R^rtwidwi 
foreign  markets  give  added  stability  to  our  industries,  to  our  proa> 
pcrity,  to  prices  generally;  and  stability  is  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
sideratums  in  the  industrial  and  financial  worlds. 

The  obeerving  of  treaties  is  a  virtue  which  the  United  States 
has  inculcated  among  other  nations,  and  this  it  has  practiced  with 
fidelity  by  its  sacrificing  observance  of  its  treaty  obligations.  There 
may  always  be  debate  as  to  the  wisdom  of  entering  into  a  treaty. 
There  can  never  be  debate  as  to  the  virtue  of  obeerving  any  given 
treaty. 

Good  faith  is  to  a  nation  what  honor  is  to  a  man  and  what 
chastity  is  to  a  woman.  It  is  that  virtue  without  which  all  other 
virtues  are  vam.  Fidelity— good  faith— is  essential  to  the  soeeess 
of  a  nation  and  of  its  rulers.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  city 
hoes,  perhaps  the  worst  of  modem  rulers,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  and  my  words  are  to  have  no  local  application  in  this  instance. 
The  proverbial  city  boss  may  have  every  vice  in  the  category  of  viess, 
he  may  want  every  virtue  in  the  calendar  of  virtues,  save  only  one. 
He  must  keep  his  word.  And  if  you  will  make  mquiries,  as  I  have 
done,  you  will  find  the  philosophy  accounting  for  the  success  of  the 
city  boss  in  every  city  is  this  fact.  His  devout  followers,  and  eveo 
those  who  follow  him  with  an  accusing  conscience,  offer  this  i^wlogy. 
He  wnll  do  what  he  says  he  w\\\  do.  And  that  virtue  cannot  be  denied. 
It  \\'ill  cover  a  multitude  of  vices.  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  will  be  a  splendid  example  of  a  natkm  of 
the  earth  that  adheres  with  scrupulous  and  unquestioning  fidelity  to 
its  treaty  obligations. 

We  have  done  the  same  in  establishing  the  principle  of  neutral- 
ity, and  in  conducting  international  affairs  according  to  the  reoog> 
nized  and  established  rules  of  international  law.  We  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  promoting  the  progress  of  arbitratkn.    In  order  to 
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eliminate  war  we  must  eliminate  the  causes  of  war.  We  must 
minimize  the  differences  between  nations  or  municipalities  for  the 
pacific  adjustment  of  these  differences.  Arbitration  promises  to 
compass  the  differences,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  obviate  war 
amongst  the  Christianized  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  been 
amongst  the  foremost  in  the  establishment  and  in  the  practice  of 
this  principle,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  persevere  in  the  future  in  the 
promotion  of  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  arbitrating  inter- 
national disputes.  This  I  say  is  the  best  means  of  obviating  war, 
and  I  rejoice  that  the  sentiment  of  modem  civilization  is  growing 
constantly  more  steadfast  in  favor  of  peace  and  against  war.  It 
leads  me  to  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  duelling  between 
nations  will  be  considered  as  odious  and  as  harmful  as  duelling  be- 
tween individuals.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  deemed 
to  be  no  different  for  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  murder  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  than  for  one  Cain  to  murder  one  Abel.  The 
Christianized  nations  of  the  earth  expend  two  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  preparation  for  war.  Two  billion  dollars  a  year!  The  United 
States,  champion  of  peace,  expends  four  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  on  wars  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Enough  to  build 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  homes  costing  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  Enough  to  build  homes  sufficient  to  house  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  this  splendid  metropolis.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  a  year  on  the  bloody  annals  of  war  and  only  twenty- 
five  millions  a  year  on  the  arts  of  peace — on  agriculture.  Now  I 
know  and  you  know  that  the  Golden  Age  has  not  come,  perchance 
is  not  coming,  when  the  dove  of  peace  may  plaint  her  notes  in  the 
throat  of  the  cannon  with  unmolested  and  unthreatened  security, 
and  yet  philanthropists  may  dream  and  poets  may  sing  of  the  coming 
of  the  time  when  the  plowshare  will  be  dominant  over  the  sword. 
I  have  a  dream  of  my  own,  and  I  wish  that  each  and  every  auditor 
here  tonight  might  survive  until  the  realization  of  my  dream.  I 
wish  that  the  time  might  come  when  the  Christianized  nations  of 
the  earth  would  remit  at  least  one  billion  dollars  from  their  annual 
charges  for  war  and  for  bloodshed — one  billion  dollars  of  burden  from 
the  bended  backs  of  their  citizens — and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  earned  that  splendid,  that  colossal  sum;  when  the 
civilized  nations  would  limit  their  war  expenditures  to  not  more  than 
five  hundnxl  million  dollars  a  year  and  devote  that  for  the  time  to  the 
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maintimancft  of  their  praent  military  ettAbUahmeDU,  auU  wuuUl  kvy 
about  half  abillion ayMtf  foran  intMvalkMial  peaee  guarmnt«c  fundani 
invest  that  half  bilUon  in  the  bonds  of  the  different  nations,  at  least 
one-half  of  it  in  the  bonds  of  the  different  nations  and  the  other  half 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  leading  industrial  ooneems  of  the  vari- 
ous countries,  and  then  create  an  international  force  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  international  quarreb,  ho  tluit  when  a  verdict  in  given  in 
favor  of  an  iigured  nation,  indemnity  would  be  paid  like  an  falter- 
national  fine.  How  much  of  war  would  that  abolish  and  how  much 
of  peace  and  its  infinite  hlesringw  would  it  bring  in  its  train.  Nov 
that  is  my  dream.  Not  a  praetioal  proposition  for  the  present  time, 
but  in  the  process  of  the  suns  a  solution  of  that  kind  or  of  some  other 
kind  must  be  found  to  obviate  war  and  the  rumors  of  war  and  estab- 
lisli  in  its  stead  the  universal  blessing  of  peace. 

One  other  point.  Our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  better,  cannot 
be  wiser  than  our  foreign  representatives,  than  our  amhassednn, 
our  ministers  and  our  consuls,  who  are  our  national  lepwentatives 
in  foreign  lands.  They  ought  to  be  men  who  can  ably  and  adequately 
protect  and  promote  the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  this  splendid 
industrial  and  commercial  republic.  We  ought  to  insist  upon  the 
very  highest  standard  of  fitness  and  of  efficiency,  for  no  matter  how 
V  theory  our  foreign  policy  may  be,  until  the  agents  for  its 

:  lent  are  raised  to  these  standards  our  policy  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism.  It  will  not  be  a  success.  It  will  be  characterised 
by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  failure. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  W.  Morgan  Shuster, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subject  of  this  discussion  is  one  on  which  I  have  very 
definite  convictions.  It  by  no  means  raises  an  academic  ques- 
tion. Our  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  of  vital 
and  material  interest  to  every  inhabitant  of  this  country.  We  have 
sailed  out  of  the  comparatively  calm  seas  of  our  foreign  relations  of 
twenty  years  ago.    Serious  problems  confront  us  on  many  sides. 

Since  I  feel  earnestly  upon  this  subject  I  shall  speak  earnestly, 
and  if  to  anyone  present  I  shall  appear  to  touch  upon  matters  of  party 
politics,  I  crave  their  indulgence,  because  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  in 
a  partisan  spirit. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  having  a  representative  form  of 
government  should  be  the  accurate  expression  of  the  collective  con- 
science of  the  people.  Autocratic  governments  are  in  a  different 
situation. 

In  the  United  States  the  vast  development  of  a  free  press,  the 
large  number  of  public-spirited  societies,  the  system  of  open  debate  in 
Congress,  all  afford  unusual  opportunities  to  either  the  government 
official  or  the  private  citizen  to  gauge  public  sentiment  on  any  impor- 
tant question.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  sound  popular  sentiment  in  any  matter 
involving  the  honor,  the  prestige  and  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

But  there  are  some  obstacles  to  the  practical  working  out  of  this 
idea.  Even  with  a  representative  government  like  ours  it  is  impossible 
for  the  citizens  at  large  to  express  in  a  formal  manner  their  views  and 
wishes  concerning  any  emergency  which  may  arise,  however  momen- 
tous. The  polls  cannot  be  invoked  even  in  the  gravest  situation. 
Thus  it  may  occur — and  this  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  actual  practice 
of  theoretically  popular  government — that  a  President  or  Congress, 
in  entire  good  faith,  may  in  a  sudden  international  crisis  pursue  a 
course  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens.  Fortunately  such  instances  are  not 
likely  to  occur. 
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But  even  if  the  dtiMns  at  large  were  able  to  vote  on  eon 
policy  in  our  dealings  with  another  nation  or  natiooi,  woald  they  be 
able  to  do  so,  at  short  notice,  with  <islinnees,  impartiality  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  factors  involved?  I  think  not.  The  greatest  draw- 
back today  to  the  attainment  of  civilisation's  principal  goal,  univerMl 
peace  and  jostlee,  is  the  fanperfect  deivelopnient  of  the  indlvidiial 
oonsdenoe  on  broad  international  questions.  As  individuals  we  are 
still  bitten  by  a  hundred  vanities  which  to  us  obscure  the  merits  of 
any  such  question.  Race-pride,  aimlees  indulgence  in  patriotic 
fervor,  the  inherent  lurking  dislike  for  foreigners  which  has  persbted 
to  this  day,  the  spirit  which  fans  each  member  of  a  large  mob  to  a 
fanatical  state  which,  alone,  no  one  of  them  could  possibly  attain,  the 
belief  that  national  conscience  should  not  necessarily  be  aa  sensitive 
as  individual  conscience — something  of  all  these  things  hokb  back 
each  nation  in  the  world  in  its  natural  rapprodbsmsnl  with  the  other. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  statesmen  to  educate  their 
countr>inen  along  the  broad  lines  of  modem  diplomacy.  By  modem 
diplomacy  I  mean  the  school  which  is  slowly  but  surely  diqJactng  the 
adherents  to  the  former  8>'8tem  of  deceit,  subterfuge,  evasion  and 
trickery,  which  made  the  title  "  diplomat"  a  by-word  with  the  messes 
In  the  United  States  the  problem  of  creating  and  eetabfisliing  a 
constructive  foreign  policy  is  especially  difficult.  Let  us  consider 
what  elements  such  a  policy  should  contain,  and  then  discuss  the 
possibility  of  attaining  them.  Some  experience  with  the  law  has 
taught  me  to  hesitate  at  framing  definitions.  But  it  seems  dear  to 
me  that  no  foreign  policy  of  ours,  or  of  any  other  natioii,  could  be 
termed  ''constmctive''  unless  it  should  be  based  on  certain  obvious 
and  fundamental  principles. 

A  constructive  foreign  policy  must  have  permanency  and  con- 
tinuity.    It  must  be  a  guide  to  our  citizens  in  dealing  with  other 
nations,  and  to  the  other  nations  in  their  dealings  with  our  govern- 
ment and  our  citisens.    Therefore,  in  the  United  States,  a  foreign 
policy  must  be  non-partisan;  it  must  not  be  framed  in  a  spirit  of 
domestic  politics,  nor  ever  be  made  the  instrument  d  party  strategy. 
I      This  is  vital,  since  it  is  dear  that,  with  the  changes  eveiy  four  years 
I      in  our  executive  branch,  and  the  possibility  of  even  more  frequent 
m     changes  in  the  legislative  branch,  there  can  be  no  continuit>'  if  our 
K     foreign  rdations  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  party  advantage. 
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new  definition  of  patriotism.  The  present  conception  of  that  word 
is  too  much  bound  up  with  the  historical  achievements  of  mere  mili- 
tary success.  Respect  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  love 
of  country,  but  the  wonderful  emotional  appeal  which  is  made  to 
the  sense  of  nationality  should  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  humanity 
and  justice.  Real  patriotism  demands  that  national  honor  shall  be 
placed  above  national  welfare. 

If  any  conflict  should  arise  between  national  duty  and  national 
welfare,  we  should  first  fulfill  our  obligations  as  a  nation,  and  then 
adjust,  as  fairly  as  may  be,  our  internal  questions  and  the  losses 
growing  out  of  them.  For  example,  I  would  rather  see  my  govern- 
ment pay  $100,000,000  a  year  subsidy  to  our  coastwise  trade  than 
to  be  even  suspected  of  violating  or  evading  a  treaty  stipulation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  nation  which  lowers  its  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  places  a  stain  not  only  on  each  of  its  living  citi- 
zens at  the  time  the  offense  occurs,  but  also  upon  millions  of  unborn 
citizens  whose  future  government  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of 
past  actions. 

So  far,  I  have  mentioned  elements  of  a  purely  general  character 
which  should  help  form  a  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  a  long  list  of  specific  points  which  cannot  be  safely  ignored. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  present  time, 
so  far  as  there  has  been  any  at  all,  has  consisted  of  sporadic  assevera- 
tions of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Washington  appealed  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  avoid  entangling  alliances.  In  so  far  as  making  treaties  of 
offense  or  defense  is  concerned,  that  advice  has  been  kept.  But  other 
circumstances  may  impose  upon  a  nation  risks  and  responsibilities 
quite  as  great  as  such  documents  of  alliance. 

We  have  entanglements  in  the  Orient,  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Caribbean,  and,  if  we  would  be  consistent,  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Horn.  We  have  somewhat  lightly  assumed  a  quasi-protectorate 
against  the  great  military  powers  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  some 
twenty  nominal  republics,  many  of  which  are  in  reality  monarchies 
or  oligarchies  with  only  the  barest  forms  of  democracy.  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  soften  this  fact.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means 
anything  to  the  world  today  it  means  that  the  United  States  must,  on 
proper  demand,  stand  sponsor  for  the  acts,  debts  or  any  other  obli- 
gations incurred  by  any  one  of  the  present  or  future  nominally  sover- 
eign governments  in  South  and  Central  America.    This  is  a  thoroughly 
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entangling  allianoe»  except  that  the  other  partaeaarD  m  no  w^  eDian- 
gled  by  it.  If  any  "subject"  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ■nquieieee  In  Um 
stand  or  action  taken  by  the  United  States  in  its  behalf,  all  is  well  and 
good;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  doeirina  did 
not  exist  and  the  United  States  sought  to  meddle  in  its  affaiia. 

I  believe  that  a  ooostruetive  American  foreign  poUey  demands 
that  we  should  deal  with  eveiy  sovereign  nation  in  the  world,  larfs 
or  small,  on  tenns  of  absolute  equality.  The  justice  of  a  nation's 
olaim  to  sovereignty  should  not  be  tested  by  the  number  of  ships 
or  men  which  it  can  muster,  nor  should  our  attitude,  as  one  of  the 
present-day  world  powers,  be  in  the  faintest  degree  altered  by  oKber 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  nation  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
Any  taint  of  opportunism  in  our  external  relations  could  not  fail  to 
lower  our  prestige  as  a  nation  and  diminish  our  power  for  good  in 
the  world's  affairs. 

We  should  regard  it  as  a  paramount  national  duty  to  observe 
strictly  the  spirit  of  all  our  treaty  obligations,  with  large  countries 
or  with  small.  If  a  question  arises  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  such 
an  instrument,  we  should,  if  unable  to  adjust  the  question  by  diplo- 
matic exchanges,  agree  to  arbitrate  the  point  and  to  abide  loyally  by 
the  decision.  We  should  exact  similar  treatment  by  other  nations  in 
their  dealings  with  us.  Some  years  ago  we  grossly  violated  a  long- 
standing treaty  with  a  friendly  but  minor  Latin-American  nation. 
We  did  so  by  force  and  fraud.  We  have  been  asked  by  that  nation 
to  make  amends  or,  if  their  form  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  to  arbitrate 
the  question.  We  have  done  neither  thing  so  far,  but  there  are 
certain  negotiations  in  progress.  No  really  constructive  foreign 
policy  can  countenance  the  commission  of  an  injur>'  to  the  feelinyi 
or  the  welfare  of  a  friendly  nation  without  the  fullest  reparation  being 
offered  and  made  by  the  offending  party.  A  nation  which  is  not 
big  enough  to  make  amends  for  a  wrong  done  to  another  nalioii  is 
no  more  civilised  than  is  the  man  who  injures  another  by  accident, 
but  refuses  to  apologize. 

We  should  continue  to  do  cver>ahing  possible  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  employmejit  of  arbitral  tribunals  and  prooednre,  not 
only  by  proposing  or  acceding  to  such  a  system  in  cases  of  questkMis 
involving  ourselves,  but  by  sending  representatives  to  form  a  part 
of  8urh  tribunals  whenever  so  requested. 

In  order  that  the  national  government  of  the  United  Slalfls  may 
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act  with  proper  authority  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations,  there 
should  be  a  constitutional  amendment  effecting  the  complete  sub- 
mergence of  the  theory  of  state's  rights  and  sovereignty  in  so  far  as 
they  might  come  into  conflict  with  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
federal  government.  Until  this  shall  be  done,  we  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  ridiculous  and  anomalous  position  of  having  to  explain  to 
foreign  nations  that  we  cannot  maintain  our  treaty  obligations  to 
them  because  of  the  action  or  attitude  of  some  state  government. 
The  absurdity  of  this  situation  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  if  any  state  of  the  Union  should  be  attacked  by  a 
foreign  power,  it  would  become  the  absolute  duty  of  the  national 
government  to  protect  the  state — in  other  words,  an  attack  on  any 
state  would  be  an  attack  on  the  United  States,  but  the  international 
obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  are  not  necessarily  binding 
upon  each  state. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  should  be  a  vital  part  of  our  constructive 
foreign  program  to  create  and  maintain  a  highly  trained,  non-political, 
non-partisan  diplomatic  and  consular  service.  The  arguments  and 
the  prejudice  in  certain  quarters  against  this  plan  spring  from  a 
narrow  ignorance  which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  national  intelligence  to 
allow  to  influence  us.  Today,  more  than  ever,  each  nation,  in  its 
manifold  and  complicated  relations  with  the  others,  springing  from 
political,  financial  and  commercial  rivalries  of  constantly  increasing 
importance,  has  need  of  highly  competent  representatives  abroad, 
not  only  as  channels  of  conmiunication,  but  as  advisers  to  the  home 
government.  No  nation  of  the  slightest  importance  in  world  affairs 
is  as  backward  and  as  short-sighted  as  is  the  United  States  in  this 
respect.  We  at  times  seem  to  be  proud  of  our  shortcomings  in  this 
matter.  The  American  people  need  for  their  foreign  representatives 
not  only  men  of  good  manners,  and  of  some  knowledge  of  the  world 
beyond  that  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  their  local  career,  however 
brilliant,  but  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  international  law,  of 
history,  of  the  political  alliances  of  the  world,  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  tendencies  and  trends  of  the  principal  nations,  and  of  the 
laws  and  customs  governing  international  finance  and  trade.  No 
man,  be  he  inherently  ever  so  shrewd,  can,  without  this  special 
training,  have  the  poise  and  self-control  necessary  to  acquit  himself 
with  credit  when  pitted  against  the  trained  minds  of  the  statesmen 
who  direct  the  foreign  offices  of  the  important  nations  of  the  world. 
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The  oonmiUr  tervioe  is  not  lev  imporUni.  Every 
nation  but  the  United  Statet  rnoogniiea  thit  fact  It  would  ba 
paadng  strange  if  our  ccmunereial  affairs  were  so  different  from  tbois 
of  any  other  oountry  that  we  oould  afford  to  entrust  them  to  inei- 
perienoed  hands. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  naturally  take  spedal  heed  of  our 
peculiar  position  in  the  western  hemispheie.  We  are  dominaiit 
among  the  Latin-American  natkms  purdly  because  of  our  siae,  our 
wealth,  and  our  armed  forces.  We  are  not  dominant  because  we 
are  regarded  as  particularly  just  or  generous  in  our  dealings  with 
them;  nor  because  of  any  similarity  of  fundamental  social  institu- 
tions. We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Latin  Americans  are  moie 
Americans,  as  we  ourselves  understand  that  term,  than  Latina.  I 
believe  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
because  in  the  superficial  forms  of  their  governments  many  Latin- 
American  countries  are  like  the  United  States,  their  peopie  are 
similar  in  their  social,  political,  commercial  or  ethical  viewpointa. 
The  great  majority  of  them  have  a  distinctly  Latin  education;  their 
mental  process  follows  more  closely  that  of  Europe;  they  are  by  blood, 
tradition,  financial  relations,  trade  routes,  and  in  some  eases  fai  actual 
distance,  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  us.  Any  sane  American  foreign 
policy  should  adjust  itself  to  these  facts,  and  not  start  out  on  a  false 
hypothesis. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  speech  at  Mobile  on  October  27,  1913, 
rv' '-  :ng  the  diplomatic  representatives  from  Costa  Rica,  Bolivia, 
;.  Peru,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  made  a  declaration  which,  for 
its  boldness  of  expression  and  high  statesmanship,  deserves  to  become 
one  of  the  axioms  not  only  of  American  foreign  policy,  but  of  that  of 
every  truly  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

He  said:  ''I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  United 
States  will  not  again  seek  to  secure  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by 
conquest." 

The  authority  of  a  President  to  speak  for,  or  bind,  the  American 
nation  in  such  an  affair  may  well  be  questioned,  for  Congiem  may 
declare  a  war  of  conquest  at  any  time  and  direct  the  Prerideat  to 
wage  it,  but  his  enunciation  of  this  view  as  a  principle  of  American 
statesmanship  is  beyond  all  cavil. 

The  history  of  our  annexation  of  some  of  the  territor>'  now  con- 
stituting the  United  States  proper  has  been  questiooed  m  stfiel 
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ethics,  but  our  actions  were  at  least  on  a  plane  with  the  international 
standards  of  those  times,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
really  needed  for  the  proper  development  of  the  American  nation. 
But  commencing  with  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
passing  to  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  Port j  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  forcible  separation  of  tne  state  of  Panama  from  the 
friendly  republic  of  Colombia,  we  find  that  our  motives  and  stand- 
ards, however  unselfish  and  noble  they  may  appear  in  our  own  eyes, 
are  still  subject  to  the  gravest  question  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Whether  realizing  it  or  not,  we 
were  giving  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  Latin-American  nations, 
a  horrible  example  of  that  same  "land-hunger"  which  we  claim  for 
over  ninety  years  to  have  prevented  Europe  from  gratifying  at 
their  expense. 

President  Wilson's  words  anent  the  securing  of  additional 
territory  by  conquest  were,  therefore,  peculiarly  timely  and  appro- 
priate, and  they  should  be  proclaimed  on  every  possible  occasion  and 
with  all  obtainable  authority  in  our  diplomatic  exchanges  with  Latin- 
American  countries. 

The  President,  in  this  same  speech,  however,  went  further,  and 
in  so  doing  he  gave  a  remarkable  example  of  the  state  of  "mental 
guardianship"  which  those  who  subscribe  to  the  bundle  of  declara- 
tions now  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  apt  to  feel  toward  all 
other  western  nations. 

He  said:  "States  that  are  obliged  to  grant  concessions  are  in 
the  condition  that  foreign  interests  are  apt  to  dominate  their  domestic 
affairs.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  apt  to  become  intolerable. 
And  it  is  emancipation  from  this  inevitable  mbordination  which  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  assist  in.^' 

Now  this  is  sheer  idealism  and  dreaming.  In  enunciating  a 
principle  of  this  nature  the  President  went  beyond  the  confines  of 
statecraft,  and  sailed  away  over  the  seas  of  fancy. 

Under  no  previous  construction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
we  attempted  to  say  what  concessions  should  or  should  not  be  granted 
by  any  Latin-American  nation.  The  Lodge  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  summer  of  1912  as  a  result  of  the 
Magdalena  Bay  incident  was  aimed  only  at  the  acquisition  of  certain 
concessions  by  foreign  governments.  Nowhere,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  there  been  any  attempt  by  even  the  most  ardent  Monroe 
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doctrinaire  to  Miert  that  the  United  SUtee  poenene  the  veto  pofwir 
over  all  conceinona  iougbt  to  be  granted  by  nationa  In  the  weatern 
hemj^hftie.  Furthannoie,  moat  of  the  nationa  ol  Latin  Ameriea 
have  ahraya  been,  and  are  today,  unable  to  obtain  foreign  eapHal 
except  by  means  of  cionoewiow  Th^  do  not,  aa  a  rule,  grant  them 
by  choiee,  but  through  neoeinty.  To  say  to  euoh  nationa  that  they 
should  not  grant  coneeMJons,  but  rather  "invite  hnreatmenta"  of 
foreign  capital,  is  a  mere  question  of  language,  and  is  analogous  to 
telling  a  man  who  is  starving  to  death  that  he  should  not  pawn  or 
sell  his  watch. 

Lastly,  even  were  it  possible  by  mere  persuasion  to  indues 
Latin-American  nations  to  cease  granting  concessions  to 
the  question  arises:  under  any  other  system  how  would  the 
capital  for  their  development  be  obtained?  European  bankers 
would  probably  refuse  to  furnish  it  without  some  adequate  security, 
and  practical  experience  has  absolutely  demonstrated  that  American 
capital  will  not  go  there  even  on  the  favorable  terms  which  provoked 
this  utterance  by  President  Wilson. 

I  cite  this  case  as  a  fair  instance  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  a  con- 
structive American  foreign  policy  ought  to  avoid.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  unauthorised  attempts  at  political  guardianship  over  smaller 
western  nations  which  arouses  against  the  American  people  a  very 
keen  resentment.  We  must  be  sure  of  our  neighbor's  u-illingness  to 
have  us  meddle  in  his  private  affairs  before  we  venture  to  do  so,  by 
word  or  deed,  even  though  our  intentions  be  of  the  best  and  moat 
unsel6sh. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  same  address,  the  President  used 
language  which  might  well  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  stationery  of 
our  state  department:  "It  is  a  very  perilous  thing  to  determine  a 
foreign  policy  in  terms  of  material  interests.  It  is,  indeed,  a  degrad- 
ing thing." 

The  United  States  may  well  follow  that  rule,  and  it  may  property 
use  such  friendly  influence  as  it  can  exercise  to  "see  that  from  no 
quarter  are  material  interests  made  superior  to  human  liberty  and 
national  comity,"  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ameriean 
people  neither  hold  any  divine  commission  to  right  the  wroogB  of  the 
world,  nor  are  they  so  free  from  doubt  and  danger  in  their  own  internal 
affairs  as  to  be  able,  wisely,  to  devote  their  budding  energiea  and 
resources  to  galloping  up  and  down  the  world's  highways  with 
ing  buckler  and  gleaming  sword. 
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Not  as  a  specific  foreign  policy,  but  in  the  realm  of  international 
ideas  to  be  given  our  moral  support,  we  might  well  class  the  theory  of 
a  present-day  "balance  of  territory,"  to  be  established  throughout 
the  inhabited  world.  We  have  seen  much  of  the  **  balance  of  power" 
in  Europe.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  most  unstable  thing,  but  a 
balance  of  territory  would  be  but  a  recognition  by  the  family  of 
nations  that  sovereignty  in  a  people  should  no  more  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  their  military  and  naval  resources  than  does  the  right  of  an 
individual,  in  any  civilized  conmiunity,  to  liberty  and  the  protection 
of  the  laws  depend  upon  his  physical  strength. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  fixture  of  sovereignty  and  territorial 
limits  as  they  exist  today  is  a  fatuous  tendency  towards  over-central- 
ization of  political  control.  Trade,  finance,  increasing  population  in 
the  older  countries,  the  principle  of  the  "white  man's  burden,"  all 
seem  to  whisper  it.  Some  nations  pursue  this  policy  for  a  "place  in 
the  sun;"  others  have  stopped  at  no  pretext  and  have  shrunk  from 
no  crimes,  however  shocking,  to  fling  further  afield  their  flag  and 
sovereignty.  Yet,  in  any  truly  permanent  arrangement  of  the 
world's  political  units,  all  government  must  take  serious  heed  of,  if 
not  indeed  actually  pause  at,  certain  racial,  climatic  and  geographical 
lines  of  natural  demarcation.  No  government  can  successfully 
withstand  the  test  of  time  and  changing  social  conditions  unless 
there  is  at  least  a  potential  homogeneity  among  its  people.  The 
limitations  on  empire-building  are  distinct  and  inexorable.  At  these 
natural  barriers  must  cease  the  existing  trend  of  powerful  nations 
towards  concentrating  imder  their  political  aegis  all  the  weaker 
states  and  peoples  which  may  come  within  their  grasp,  whether  the 
relationship  may  take  the  forms  of  colonies,  dominions,  protectorates, 
suzerainties  or  spheres  of  influence.  Failure  to  recognize  this  fact 
will  only  prolong  the  political  unrest  of  the  world  and  take  heavier 
toll  of  humanity  in  general. 

Many  will  say  that  this  is  idealism.  It  may  be  so.  But  if  the 
American  people,  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations  and  races, 
cannot  rise  to  this  plane,  shall  they  not  at  least  hold  it  up  as  a  standard, 
as  a  serene  guiding-star  of  policy  in  moments  of  storm  and  crisis 
when  the  public  mind  is  inflamed  by  the  heat  of  controversy  or  the 
fires  of  racial  passion? 

Hiree  general  reasons  occur  to  me  for  which  one  nation  may 
ordinarily  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  another:  first,  in  the  protection 
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of  the  intervening  natkm't  eitiieBi  or  their  property,  if  either  art 
jeopardiied;  seeond,  to  itop  a  wmnton  rfwuiding  of  blood;  third«  on 
the  broad  grounds  of  altrukm,  tometimea  called  a  "duty  to  elviU- 
lation/'  and,  in  the  Orient,  "the  white  man'a  burden." 

As  to  the  reasonable  and  cUntereated  eiereiie  of  the  firtt  prero- 
fi^tive,  there  can  be  no  juet  complaint.  The  direct  coUeetioo  of 
;..» — tional  debts  by  force  in  the  last  resort  will  continue  to  be 
ry  until  some  international  bafliff  shall  be  created  for  this 
purpoee.  Any  other  system  would  but  invite  fraud  on  the  part  of 
administrationa  temporarily  in  power  in  any  debtor  nation.  By 
common  aooeptanee  it  is  the  right  of  a  nation  to  protect  its  natkmals 
from  violence  or  injustice.  In  connection  with  this  a  very  delicate 
question  arises.  It  is  the  right  of  individuals  to  trade  in  most  foreign 
countries.  It  is  also  the  admitted  policy  of  most  nations  to  foster 
their  trade  with  other  countries  by  all  legitimate  means.  But  what 
are  legitimate  means?  Is,  for  instance,  the  exaction  of  any  fonn  of 
trade  or  tariff  concessions  by  political  preesure  on  another  govern- 
ment a  legitimate  act?  If  not,  how  far  may  a  friendly  government 
go  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  its  foreign  commerce,  and  widen  the 
field  for  its  bankers,  manufacturers,  engmeers  and  contractors?  There 
is  no  standard  at  present  in  such  cases,  and  the  decision  must  be  left 
to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  governments  involved. 

As  for  the  second  reason  for  intervening  in  another  natkm's 
affairs — to  stop  wanton  bloodshed — it  is  a  highly  dangerous  policy. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  should  be  indulged  in  only  as  an  exercise  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  international  police  power,  and  then  only 
when  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  agreed  that  no  other  coarse 
remains  open. 

The  third  reason— ^truism — is  one  which  has  recently  been  ad- 
by  the  United  States  not  only  as  a  justification  for  forcible 
iuivi  %<  iition  in  the  affairs  of  a  theretofore  friendly  power,  but  for 
retaining  indefinitely  under  the  American  flag  territory  obtained  by 
armed  conquest  or  ceded  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  At  what  profit 
or  loes  this  task  has  been  performed  is  a  reasonable  subject  of  inquiry. 

A  eonstaruetive  fordgn  policy  must  take  notioe  of  the  faet  that 
international  politics  are  intimately  oonnected  with  intematkNial 
finance.  Theoretically,  perhaps,  this  should  not  be  so,  but  the  rela- 
tionship is  even  closer  than  in  the  ease  of  domestie  polities  and  finance. 
It  may  be  poeeiblc  for  the  United  States  government  to  hold  itself 
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clear  of  any  influence  in  its  foreign  relations  by  financial  problems, 
but  no  one  nation,  however  powerful,  can  suddenly  change  the  con- 
duct of  all  other  nations.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
this  respect  is  therefore  compelled  to  choose  between  following  more  or 
lees  settled  lines  of  action  and  standing  strictly  alone,  at  whatever 
cost  to  its  bankers  and  commerce  generally.  The  latter  course  would 
be  difficult.  The  former  course  may  not  be  idealistic,  but  the  chasm 
between  idealism  and  finance  still  exists.  On  finance  must  fall  the 
opprobrium  and  criticism  engendered  by  the  intense  struggle  of 
nations  and  individuab  to  amass  wealth.  International  policies 
should  not  be  shaped  to  mercenary  ends,  but  unless  a  government 
shall  cooperate  with  its  international  bankers,  its  efficiency  and 
influence  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Other  nations,  which  follow  a 
more  material  course,  will  make  loans  on  profitable  terms,  and  the 
American  investors  in  foreign  securities  (never  numerous  and  always 
timid)  will  be  content  with  domestic  securities  and  enterprises.  Since 
the  United  States  still  has  need  of  all  its  surplus  money,  no  immediate 
harm  will  result,  but  profitable  foreign  investment  fields  are  not 
opened  up  in  a  day,  and  our  present  policy  should  consider  the  future. 
Furthermore,  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign  securities  held  in  any 
country  is  a  steadying  factor  in  times  of  local  money  disturbances. 
A  constructive  foreign  policy  must  determine  a  line  of  conduct 
for  our  government  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  undeveloped  foreign  nations.  For  our  govern- 
ment to  do  nothing  would  be,  in  practice,  equivalent  to  putting  a 
veto  on  all  such  investments,  since  capital  will  not  go  as  private 
loans  to  foreign  governments  unless  there  is  some  promise  or  guarantee 
from  its  own  government  that  good  offices  will  be  extended  in  the 
case  of  default  of  payment  or  breach  of  faith.  To  ask  American 
investors  to  make  loans  to  any  governments  smaller  or  less  stable 
than  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  except  upon  some  such  assurance 
of  official  support  at  home  would  only  encourage  purely  speculative 
financing,  and  place  responsible  bankers  under  a  handicap  which 
would  inevitably  drive  them  from  any  competitive  field.  Thus,  if  a 
group  of  American  capitalists  were  bidding  against  a  European  group 
for  a  loan  to  be  issued  by  a  Latin-American  nation,  the  fact  that  our 
government  would  not  guarantee  to  extend  its  good  offices  in  case  of 
necessity,  whereas  the  governments  of  Europe  would  do  so,  would 
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effectually  bar  AmerioinoApilal  from  the  field,  even  though  Umto 
not  other  inherent  himilkMmii  which  render  real  compelitioii  with 
tho  European  mon^  markets  akmg  these  lines  practically  hnposiible. 

T '^'^lusion,  I  desire  to  advert  to  a  very  live  issue  on  whieh  our 

aeeam  to  have  no  very  clearly  defined  poliey.  I  refer 
to  the  Mexican  situation.  Blany  plans  have  been  sugfssted,  but  of 
late  some  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  idea  of  what  may  be 
termed  a ''  Pan-American  intervention."  I  believe  that  any  attempt 
at  joint  intervention  in  Mexico  by  several  South  American  nations, 
acting  with  this  country,  would  result  most  unfortunately.  The 
plan  is  impracticable,  and  if  attempted,  would  result  in  endless  com- 
plications in  the  future.  The  mere  broaching  of  it  through  any  official 
channels  would  be  sure  to  arouse  in  Europe  further 
against  the  policy  and  attitude  of  the  United  States.  The 
of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  from  the  intervention  would  deprive 
the  effort  of  exactly  that  crushing  moral  force  which  the  united  action 
of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  can  always  bring  to  bear.  The 
Mexican  dictators  and  people  would  still  feel  that  they  were  fighting 
only  the  American  nation,  nominally  assisted  by  some  small  South 
American  powers,  which  in  all  matters  would  have  to  be  oompletety 
dominated  by  the  United  States. 

Argentina,  Bnudl  and  Chile  have  been  mentioned  as  proper 
participants  with  the  United  States  in  bringing  about  public  order 
and  restoring  normal  government  in  Mexico.  Each  of  those  countries 
has  its  own  peculiar  and  difficult  problems  to  solve.  No  one  of  them 
has  any  substantial  political,  commercial  or  financial  interests  in 
Mexico.  Their  participation  in  armed  intervention  in  the  latter 
country  would,  therefore,  mean  to  the  European  powers  which  are 
materially  and  vitally  interested  in  Mexico  but  another  test  of  how 
far  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  tolerated.  It  might  well  be  thai 
just  some  such  instance  as  this  would  be  selected  by  those  powers  aa 
the  starting  point  for  a  coalition  in  defiance  of  that  doctrine.  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Spain  would  have  a  strong  case  upon  which 
to  rest  their  challenge  of  our  exclusive  policy.  Every  precedent  of 
international  law  would  be  with  them.  The  lives  and  property  of 
their  nationals  have  been  destroyed  and  are  still  jeopardised  in  Meiieo. 
The  United  SUtes  would  by  its  action  be  admitting  the  necessity  (or 
outside  aid  in  restoring  peace  and  order  in  Mexico,  yet  it  would  be 
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undertaking  that  task  in  a  manner  calculated  to  emphasize  its  sus- 
picions of  the  good  faith  of  leading  European  nations  and  thus  increase 
the  resentment  which  in  certain  quarters  is  already  felt  there. 

It  is  illusory  for  the  American  people  to  seek  to  isolate  the  western 
hemisphere  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
day  is  a  cloeer  relationship  between  all  nations,  races  and  peoples. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  modem  civilization,  progress,  world 
commerce  and  science.  Any  attempt  to  retrograde,  to  mark  ofT  and 
reserve  continents  for  the  exclusive  political  domination  and  com- 
mercial monopolization  of  any  one  nation,  however  powerful,  cannot 
fail  to  evoke  in  other  nations  a  feeling  of  resentment  which  will  increase 
in  exact  ratio  as  the  policy  of  isolation  succeeds.  Conmion  sense, 
fair  play  and  prudence  all  urge  upon  the  American  people  a  closer 
and  more  harmonious  understanding  with  the  leading  European 
nations  in  the  solution  of  the  Mexican  situation,  and  any  suggestion 
having  a  contrary  tendency  is  harmful,  and  even  dangerous. 


A  PRACTICAL  DIPLOMACY 

Br  Edward  W.  Townskkd, 
4  Itaober  of  CoDgr««  from  New  Jeraey. 

After  the  first  performance  of  Sardou's  political  satire  "  \ 
at  the  Vaudeville  tbeatre  in  Paris  in  1872,  Preadent  Thiers  ordered 
the  governor  of  Paris  to  forbid  a  second  performanoe. 

I  wish  that  after  the  first  performance  of  Sardou's  romantic 
drama  "Dora"  at  Wallack's  theatre  m  New  York  in  April,  1878, 
where  it  was  given  its  American  name  of  "  Diplomacy/'  that  the  then 
mayor  of  New  York  had  ordered  its  immediate  suppression.  I  am 
soberly  convinced  that  if  the  police  powers  of  New  York  had  been  eiar> 
cised  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  that  play,  it  would  be  Ism 
difficult  now  to  discover  the  elements  of  a  constructive  Amerioan 
foreign  policy* 

If  some  of  you  wonder  what  I  have  said  has  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  you,  I  hasten  to  explain: 
not  many  weeks  ago  an  artist  friend  of  mine  in  New  York  who  had 
found  profitable  occupation  in  drawing  caricature  illustrations  of  the 
tango,  drew  the  figure  of  a  young  woman  so  distorted,  that  it  was  a 
caricature  of  his  own  caricatures.  Acting  upon  a  happy  inspiration, 
he  gave  the  drawing  the  title  of  the  "  Debutante  Slouch  "  and  thus  it 
was  reproduced  in  a  popular  illustrated  weekly.  Today  a  miilion 
young  American  women  are  trying  to  copy  that  illustration  in  their 
own  walk  and  carriage  and  thoee  who  have  an  unusually  supple  baek- 
bone,  and  are  highly  gifted  with  the  power  of  imitation,  are  soooeed- 
ing,  to  the  delighted  surprise  of  obeervers. 

You  see  at  once  now  the  quarrel  I  have  with  Victorien  Sardou's 
play  "Diplomacy." 

Jerome  A.  Hart,  in  one  of  his  entertaining  books,  gives  us  a  Uvety 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  plays  of  Sardou,  and  lyeaktng  of 
a  woman  character  in  the  play,  he  says  this  of  her:  "This  young  My 
is  a  unique  and  fascinating  person,  beautiful,  elegant,  seduflUwe  as  a 
fairy  princess." 

Dora,  you  may  recall,  was  unooosciously  enlisted  into  the  group 
of  women  who,  Sardou  would  have  us  suppose,  eodst  in  all  the  large 
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European  capitals,  and  act  as  secret  agents  for  diplomats.  Mr.  Hart 
gives  testimony  to  his  belief  that  such  groups  actually  exist,  and  arc 
not  the  creation  of  M.  Sardou's  lively  imagination,  and  says  of  them: 
"These  ladies  wear  gorgeous  goi^ns,  and  resemble  Solomon's  lilies  in 
the  other  respect  that  they  toil  not;  but  they  excel  at  writing  let- 
ters, which  letters  pay  the  cost  of  their  gorgeous  gowns,  ^heir  per- 
fumed correspondence  is  filled  ^vith  gossip,  political  and  other,  and 
it  amuses  foreign  statesmen  even  when  it  does  not  instruct  them." 

I  shudder  as  I  pause  to  ask  if  Mr.  Hart  unconsciously  suggests 
here  one  of  the  reasons  why  only  the  very  rich  may  play  "  Diplomacy" 
for  us  in  foreign  capitals?  But  that  is  somewhat  aside  from  my  main 
purpose  in  introducing  M.  Sardou  into  this  very  respectable  company. 
Sardou  is  not  the  only  offender,  but  he  came  conveniently  into  my  mind 
as  a  type.  Other  romance  writers  have  entranced  their  readers  by 
drawing,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  phrase  it  in  this  way,  the  ''Debutante 
Slouch."  The  creators  of  this  burlesque  diplomacy  have  been  amazed, 
as  my  artist  friend  was  at  the  result  of  his  work,  to  find  their  fanciful 
creations  laboriously  copied;  to  find  that  nature,  in  fact,  imitates  art. 
Sardou  and  his  fellow  offenders  have  created  a  picture  of  diplomacy 
wherein  we  see  lovely  and  mysterious  women  gorgeously  gowned 
seducing  from  incautious  diplomats,  secrets  for  the  information 
of  other  diplomats;  a  picture  of  subtle  intrigue,  of  masterful  in- 
tellect gaining  advantage  by  processes  allied  to  wizardry;  of  vast  and 
comphcated  affairs  determined  at  secret  meetings,  the  result  of  which 
at  times  is  announced  by  the  sudden  boom  of  artillery,  the  thundering 
charge  of  cavalry.  This  is  the  romance  picture  of  diplomacy  which 
excites  the  ambition  of  excellent  he&da  of  families  to  desert  their  homes 
and  their  comfortable  clubs,  and  their  golf  links,  to  enter  upon  this 
delightful  occupation,  thinking  to  become  "Baron  Steins,"  to  com- 
mune with  bevies  of  "Doras,"  to  control  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  im- 
part to  startled  secretaries  of  state  code  messages  carrying  delight- 
ful information  derived  from  scented  correspondence.  That  is  why  M. 
Sardou's  play  and  like  output  from  other  romance,  lie  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  my  severe  disapprobation. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  somewhat  more  real  though  scarcely  more 
admirable  attraction  to  the  very  wealthy  in  the  prospect  of  represent- 
ing our  country  in  foreign  courts.  They  will  have  there  opportunity 
to  dine  with  nobility,  even  at  times  with  royalty,  they  will  be  seen 
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at  the  shooting  boxat  of  dulMS,  at  the  race  ooune  with  oaHt,  at  tiia 
clubs  witli  baruneU  and  on  the  atreeta  with  men  of  faahion. 

In  nothing  which  I  have  said  do  I  intend  to  indicate  diaapproval 
of  the  custom  praotiaed  by  many  administrationa,  of  more  than  ooa 
political  faith,  of  making  appointmenta  to  the  large  plaoea  in  the  dip- 
lomatic  service  of  rich  men,  because  th^  are  rich  men.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  ahnost  any  rich  man  who  made  his  own  money,  if  he 
obey  instruction  such  aa  I  shall  presently  indicate,  would  be  aa 
capable  as  one  less  favored  by  fortune  of  carrying  on,  as  a  diplomat, 
the  business  of  our  foreign  reUtions;  but  it  d  stresses  me  greatlly 
that  this  air  of  romance,  of  unreality,  should  have  enveloped  this  Tery 
practical  business. 

There  should  be  no  illusion  about  it,  and  the  incentive  to  engage 
in  the  business  should  be  only  a  desire  to  do  a  public  service  in  a  very 
straightforward  and  simple  manner.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are 
not  certain  qualifications  for  the  office  not  usually  possessed  by  men 
who  have  been  industriously  engaged  accumulating  a  fortune,  but  I 
have  a  scheme  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  that  lack  of 
special  knowledge.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  great  difficulty  of 
kno\iing  exactly  how  to  address  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  In 
my  own  three  years'  experience  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  had  the  customary  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  of  meeting  not  infre- 
quently, members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington  and  the 
ladies  of  their  households.  I  have  found  the  men  very  human  beings, 
interested  deeply  in  trap  shooting,  golf,  baseball,  tiie  price  of  beef 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  lower  berth.  The  ladies  are  all  of  them 
charming  and  affable.  But  I  began  to  enjoy  this  highly  enviable 
opportimity  too  late  in  life  successfully  to  school  m>'8elf  in  one  of 
these  special  qualifications  I  have  referred  to;  I  do  not  know  today,  and 
sadly  confess  that  I  never  expect  to  know,  what  rank  in  diplomacy 
entitles  a  man  to  be  addressed  as  **  Your  Higlmess/'  and  what  rank  as 
''  Your  Excellency."  Unlimited  study  gives  one  a  certain  steadiness  of 
voice  in  the  matter  of  addressing  by  Uie  more  familiar  titles,  that  is, 
those  of  nobility  with  which  an  early  reading  of  Bulwer  familiar- 
ises one. 

There  is  another  difficulty  of  a  more  serious  nature,  oonoeming  this 
special  requirement  that  I  have  spoken  of,  one  that  somewhat  handi* 
caps  our  system  of  appointment  as  it  is  practised  at  present,  but  which 
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under  my  improvement  will  be  also  happily  overcome.  It  is  the  mat- 
ter of  speechmaking  by  our  diplomats.  For  this  embarrassing  prob- 
lem I  have  a  happy  solution.  When  a  representative  in  Congress 
finds  in  his  morning's  mail,  20  letters  asking  for  precisely  the  same  in- 
formation, the  congressman  does  not  dictate  20  different  forms  of 
reply,  but  indicates  a  form  already  in  use,  or,  if  the  matter  is  new, 
dictates  a  form  to  cover  the  whole  20  requests.  This  system  could 
readily  be  applied  in  the  matter  of  diplomatic  speeches.  One  appoint- 
ed to  be  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  let  us  say,  going  to 
Washington  to  receive  his  instructions,  could  be  supplied  with  a  set  of 
forms;  form  A  to  be  used  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  monument  to 
Robert  Bums;  form  B  to  be  used  if  the  admirers  of  Wordsworth  are 
to  unveil  a  bust  of  their  favorite  poet;  form  C  the  opening  of  a  new 
Anglo-American  Club  in  London.  It  is  unnecessary  further  to  unfold 
this  scheme.  It  readily  unfolds  itself  to  any  practical  mind.  To  be 
sure  the  unexpected  is  always  happening.  But  even  in  such  an  event 
I  would  have  the  situation  handled  with  caution  and  according 
to  instructions  received  by  the  diplomat.  If,  for  instance,  a  society 
is  placing  a  tablet  in  honor  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  should  in- 
vite our  diplomat  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  that  interesting 
occasion,  and  his  index  failed  to  disclose  an  appointed  form,  the  appro- 
priation allowed  him  by  my  committee  for  incidental  expenses  would 
enable  him  to  cable  news  of  the  exciting  event  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  receive  an  approved  speech  by  cable  in  ample  time  for  its  delivery. 

To  deviate  a  moment  from  the  sober  and  orderly  course  of  my 
remarks,  what,  I  ask,  could  be  more  solemnly  whimsical  than  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  present  secretary  of  state,  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  George  Bernard  Shaw?  Unless,  indeed  it  might  be 
a  whimsically  solemn  review  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  the  diplomatic  excel- 
lencies of  the  present  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States. 

Now  to  my  panacea:  there  are  in  the  department  of  state  in  Wash- 
ington, a  score,  probably  many  more  than  that  number,  of  men  who 
have  received  years  of  training  there.  They  are  linguists  and  highly 
skilled  in  the  details,  the  precedents  and  the  history  of  our  foreign 
relations — the  kind  of  men  foreign  nations  appoint  to  diplomatic 
posts — but  incapable  of  making  large  campaign  contributions;  these 
are  without  prospect  of  being  sent  by  us  to  occupy  diplomatic  posts 
at  important  capitals.  We  should  provide  a  new  position  in  each 
American  embassy;  that  of  assistant  ambassador,  and  to  these  places 
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should  be  appoinied  men  mob  aa  I  have  deaeribed,  and  tbiui  by  t^ 
preaenoe  of  auch  a  man  at  each  <mbaa«y ,  the  am haaBadof  nillbegiTan 
freedom  aolcly  to  eigoy  social  deligbta,  except  upon  auch  nooadoni 
when  he  might  be  requiied  to  deliver  an  addreas  reUtiag  to  form  A, 
B  or  C,  which  form  would  be  deftly  aeleoted  for  him  and  filled  in 
where  blank  qiacet  aa  to  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  pemn  wboae 
memory  waa  to  be  celebrated,  required.  Thie  aariatant  diplomat 
could  perform  the  simple  dutiea  of  the  oflSoe,  such  aa  cooTeying  to 
the  government  to  which  his  chief  waa  accredited  the  information 
hia  own  government  wished  to  be  conveyed,  and  receive  from  that 
government  the  information  it  wished  to  conv^  to  Waahington,  and 
diligently  devote  the  rest  of  his  time  to  discovering  means  of  inereaa- 
ing  our  foreign  commerce.  Having  been  trained  in  his  business, 
this  assistant  ambassador  would  know  what  be  was  in  a  foreign  capi- 
tal for,  he  would  be  under  no  illusions  as  to  ''  Doras, "  he  wouki  know 
that  there  was  no  hocus-pocus,  no  sharp  card  tricks,  no  foolery  what> 
ever  of  any  kind  about  this  business  of  maintaining  proper  and  profit- 
able foreign  relations  between  the  countries  whence  he  came,  and 
to  which  his  superior  officer  was  accredited.  He  would  know  that  M. 
Sardou  was  just  as  much  a  joker  as  is  Mr.  Ibsen,  and  that  the  play  of 
"Diplomacy''  is  no  more  like  the  thing  diplomacy  than  "A  DoU'a 
House"  is  like  anything  that  really  ever  existed. 

If  these  thoughtful  remarks  have  not  indicated  to  you  precisely 
what  in  my  opinion  should  constitute  the  elements  of  a  constmelive 
American  foreign  policy,  they  have  been  made  in  vain.  Fiom  the 
time  when,  in  March,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  named  Silaa 
Deane  as  its  diplomatic  agent  to  France  until  this  year  of  grace  1914, 
the  end  and  aim  of  our  foreign  relatione  have  been  to  extend  our  com- 
merce. I  do  not  say  that  this  aim  has  been  held  true  at  all  timea,  but 
I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that  friendly  relatkms  being 
assumed,  there  is  little  else  involved  in  foreign  relations  and  certainty 
nothing  else  comparable  in  importance,  to  the  business  of  *«*^"*^*^ 
the  commerce  of  this  country. 

The  importance  of  our  ooouneroe,  in  every  consideratioo  of  our 
foreign  policy,  even  in  the  earlieat  timea  when  that  poliqr  was  being 
developed,  is  suggested  by  Profeaeor  Moore,  whose  abseaoefiraai  the 
state  department  at  this  moment  I  deeply  regret.  InhisOnsJyywdhsd 
Years  of  Amerioaan  Diplomacy,  he  speaks  of  the  14  trealiaa  entefed  in- 
to between  the  United  Statea  and  the  European  nations  early  in  our 
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national  life,  and  refers  to  their  wide  range  of  subjects,  among  them 
commercial  intercourse,  and  in  one  instance  the  agreement  that  "If 
difference  should  arise  in  consequence  of  our  infraction  of  the  treaties, 
no  appeal  shall  be  made  to  arms  till  a  friendly  arrangement  shall  have 
been  proposed  and  rejected."  Our  author  comments :  "These  clauses 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  international  law  of  the  time.  They  repre- 
sent an  aspiration;  but,  if  intended  as  a  prophecy,  they  yet  remain 
for  the  most  part  unverified  and  unfulfilled,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  discredited." 

I  know  that  statistics  make  dull  matter  for  an  address,  but  I 
can  not  refrain  from  using  a  few  figures  to  emphasize  my  contention 
that  our  foreign  policy  should  be  more  largely  directed  to  securing 
foreign  commerce. 

The  total  Latin-American  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1912  was 
twenty-eight  hundred  million  dollars,  of  which  our  share  was  eight 
hundred  millions,  with  a  balance  against  us,  however,  of  two  hundred 
millions, — a  fair  percentage  of  conmierce  for  us,  although  the  balance 
against  us  remains  a  serious  drain.  The  figures  for  the  ABC  group, 
Argentuia,  Brazil  and  Chile,  are  far  from  satisfactory,  a  fact  due  in 
part,  certainly,  to  our  lack  of  a  constructive  policy  toward  the  ABC 
group,  which,  if  adopted,  would  result  in  a  much  better  trade  showing. 
The  total  foreign  commerce  for  Brazil,  for  1912,  was  six  hundred  and 
seventy  million  dollars,  of  which  our  share  was  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty millions,  with  a  balance  against  us  of  fifty-three  millions.  Great 
Britain  had  a  balance  in  her  favor  of  thirty-four  millions  in  her  share 
of  Brazil's  commerce  for  the  same  year.  Only  one  more  illustration 
by  statistics:  Chile's  total  commerce  for  1912  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  miUions,  of  which  our  share  was  forty-one  millions,  with  a 
balance  against  us  of  eight  millions. 

In  those  three  great  countries,  of  trade  potentialities  beyond  com- 
putation, we  have  an  embassy  in  Brazil  only.  There  are  bills  pending 
to  raise  Argentina's  legation  to  an  embassy,  but  the  administration  has 
not  yet  made  a  recommendation  that  we  should  pay  a  similar  deserved 
compliment  to  Chile,  although  peculiar  reasons  exist  why  Chile 
should  be  so  complimented.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  state  department 
should  adopt  as  a  policy  toward  the  A  B  C  group  an  attitude  of 
special  cordiality,  which  should  have  as  its  most  significant  expres- 
sion our  friendly  recognition  of  the  great  importance  those  powers 
have  achieved  in  the  family  of  nations;  of  our  sincere  pleasure  in 
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their  splandid  dvilimtion,  ibair  high  •dvanoement  in  tri,  leUan  aad 
Hcienoe.  Th^  aboiiM  be  made  to  loMm  aad  fed  that  tbey  are  to  thaiv 
with  U8  the  reqxwidbilitiea,  tbe  burdens  and  prhrilefea  oC  weetero 
hemiepbere  guardianifaip.  Our  erchange  of  oommeroe,  of  friendly 
interooune  tbrougb  travel  is  startUngiy  abort  of  what  it  abould  be; 
and  for  a  remedy  we  roust  look  to  a  foreign  policy  fhring  greater  and 
well  deeerved  recognition  to  tboee  tbree  great  and  iplendkl  natiooa. 
Commeroe  promotes  peace  as  surely  as  peace  promotes  com- 
merce. But  what  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject  now  is  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  shall  remain  at  peace  with  the  great  niOkms  of 
the  earth,  through  the  simple  expedient  of  minding  our  own  business 
and  making  the  great  part  of  that  business  the  securing  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  means  of  extending  our  domestic  industries.  Granting  me 
that  assumption,  I  now  reveal  what  most  profoundly  lies  in  my  mind 
on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  student  of  our  preeent  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions,  even  one  giving  but  casual  study  to  those 
subjects,  can  fail  to  see  the  vital  necessity  of  providing  more  empk^- 
ment  at  more  wages  if  we  wish  our  country  good  health.  There  are 
symptoms  plain  to  the  senses,  that  a  distemper  threatens  our  social 
body.  Some  once  looked  about  and  denied  that  such  qrmptoms  were 
visible.  Today  only  the  fool  will  make  such  denial.  More  employ- 
ment and  better  wages  must  be  provided  if  we  would  have  the  threat- 
ening symptoms  disappear — the  fever  subside.  As  an  essential 
means  for  bringing  about  such  subsidence  there  must  come,  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  a  vast  increase  in  our  foreign  commerce,  a  vast 
increaseof  foreign  consumption  of  our  manufactures.  The  radicalism, 
so  plainly  discerned  in  groups  of  ail  the  three  parties  contending  for 
the  political  control  of  the  government,  is  bom  of  a  perception  of  this 
need.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  this  radical  energy  was  misdirected  to 
attain  the  desired  big  end.  We  cannot,  solely  by  legislation,  Inersass 
employment,  increase  wages  or  decrease  the  hours  of  labor,  yet  this 
is  being  constantly  attempted.  Manufacturers  will  not  prodoee 
more  than  they  can  profitably  sell,  they  cannot  give  more  than  a 
tain  share  of  their  product  in  wages,  or  else  they  starve 
The  radicals  see  the  symptoms  and,  in  part  at  least,  attempt  their  otrs. 
Under-employment  and  under-pay  are  not  caused  by  the  qrmptoma 
of  idleness  and  unfair  conditions  of  living.  Yet  we  see  the  attempt 
pcrsiBted  in  to  cure  thoee  thmgs  by  legialation,  which  in  no  degiee 
whatever  can,  nor  doee  it  even  aeek  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor- 
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ere  and  increase  the  share  of  the  product  which  capital  can  give  to 
labor.  The  remedy  it  seems  clear  to  me  is  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade,  a  great  increase  of  foreign  use  or  consumption  of  our  produc- 
tions; and  that  I  would  have  brought  about  largely  by  the  work  of 
our  diplomats  in  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 

Probably  the  men  attracted  from  idle  lives  at  home  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  Sardou  picture  of  "Diplomacy,"  would  be  of  but  small 
aid  in  furthering  a  policy  which  seeks  to  better  domestic  condi- 
tions by  increasing  our  foreign  trade.  If  it  has  become  a  political 
necessity  that  such  men  should  hold  such  offices,  then  the  remedy  I 
suggested,  half  in  jest  a  moment  ago,  might  be  seriously  considered. 
Let  us,  if  it  seems  expedient  that  we  should  do  so,  treat  the  office  of 
ambassador  as  purely  ornamental,  an  offering  to  one  whose  gifts  to 
party  entitle  him  to  a  reward.  But  let  us  reform  our  embassies  by 
placing  in  each  of  them  a  practical  man,  trained  in  intercourse  with 
foreignere,  trained  to  know  which  of  our  productions  the  country  he 
is  accredited  to  might  use  or  consume,  trained  to  know  that  diplomacy 
is  not  a  romance  but  a  business,  and  perhaps  in  that  way  we  may 
supply  at  least  the  elements  of  a  constructive  American  foreign  policy. 


C70III  in  UN  I  CUf  14MI 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  STATE  REGULATION  OF  UTIUTIEB 

IN  WISCONSIN 

Bt  O.  C.  Mathkwb, 
Public  UtiliilM  SUtiatician,  lUilroMl  CommiMtoo  of  WUconain. 

In  the  May  number  of  Thb  Annals,  Mr.  Stiles  P.  Jones,  seo- 
retar>'  of  the  Voters  League  of  Minneapolis,  has  made  an  attack 
upon  methods  and  results  of  state  regulation  of  public  utilities  in 
Wisconsin  which  puts  state  control  in  a  very  bad  light.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Jones,  it  appears  that  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  situation 
should  be  presented  as  fuUy  as  possible. 

One  significant  fact  with  regard  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Jones  is  that  his  information  has  been  drawn,  as  he  states,  from 
the  files  of  the  Minnesota  Home  Rule  League,  an  organisation  which 
came  into  existence  to  perform  a  single  function,  to  defeat  Governor 
Kl)orhart's  plan  for  a  state  public  utilities  commission.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  league,  who  was  actively  in  charge  of  its  task  of  gather- 
ing information  in  opposition  to  Governor  Eberhart's  program  had 
been  campaign  manager  for  the  governor's  opponent  during  the  pre- 
vious campaign.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy in  which  the  Home  Rule  League  engaged  i^ith  the  governor's 
supporters,  it  seems  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  league 
did  its  work  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  disseminated  informaUon 
were  hardly  such  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  fair,  hnpartial  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  in  Wisconsin  and  to  the  presentation  of  the  un- 
biased truth  with  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  Wisoonain  ooounii- 
sion.  As  Mr.  Jones  states,  "The  league  first  proceeded  to  comb 
Wisconsin,''  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  combing  was  not  ckxie  to 
find  the  truth,  but  was  done  to  find  ever>'  situation  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  turned  against  the  commission. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  have  expected  to  find  in  Mr.  Jones* 
paper  an  accurate  rdsum^  of  Wisoonsm  conditions,  many  of  the  acts 
and  opinions  of  the  Wisconsin  eommismni  have  undergone  marvel- 
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ous  changes  between  the  time  when  they  were  gathered  in  the  comb 
of  the  league's  investigator  and  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  the 
bulletin  entitled  **  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  in  Wisconsin,"  of 
which  Mr.  Jones'  article  is  merely  a  recapitulation. 

Starting  with  eight  general  charges  against  commissions,  the 
author  proceeds  to  establish  his  case  by  citing  what  the  league  has 
apparently  taken  for  facts.  To  reply  to  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Jonee  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  his  paper  in  detail  and  review  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  reUes  for  his  conclusions.  This  will  necessar- 
ily lead  to  a  scattering  rebuttal  of  his  argument  but  because  the  weak- 
ness of  his  argument  is  due  to  the  evidence  which  he  uses  and  to  his 
method  of  handling  the  various  items  of  evidential  data,  a  reply 
must  be  directed  to  the  items  of  evidence  upon  which  he  rests  his  case. 

A  review  of  the  e\ndence  of  which  he  makes  use  leads  one  to 
believe  that  the  Home  Rule  League  from  whose  files  he  draws  his 
information  has  permitted  itself  to  be  misinformed  in  some  particu- 
lars and  that  in  others,  its  zealous  pursuit  of  the  truth  has  resulted 
in  the  drawing  of  erroneous  conclusions  and,  incidentally,  in  the 
spreading  abroad  of  a  number  of  statements  for  which  no  foundation 
exists  outside  the  somewhat  prejudiced  imagination  of  its  sponsors. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  proof  by  which  the  league's  case  is  sup- 
ported. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Jones  quotes  the  Home  Rule  League  to  the 
effect  that  out  of  134  cases  decided  by  the  commission  up  to  March, 
1912,  *' Public  service  corporations  of  Wisconsin  asked  the  commis- 
sion for  increase  of  rates  in  52  cases.  Substantial  increases  were 
granted  in  43  cases  and  small  increases  in  7  additional  cases.  In  other 
words,  some  increase  was  granted  in  nearly  every  case  where  it  was 
asked,  some  were  granted  when  not  asked  for."  The  statement  is 
made  that  38  of  the  134  cases  were  telephone  cases. 

Up  to  March,  1912,  the  commission  actually  issued  126  deci- 
sions in  utility  cases,  although  the  number  of  actions  disposed  of  was 
substantially  as  stated  by  the  league. 

A  count  of  the  decisions  shows,  however,  that  51  of  the  decisions 
instead  of  38  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jones  were  issued  in  telephone  cases. 
Probably  this  is  a  mere  oversight,  but  it  is  significant,  because  a 
large  part  of  the  increases  authorized  by  the  commission  came  in 
telephone  cases. 

Of  the  51  telephone  decisions,  32  were  issued  in  cases  where  util- 
ities asked  for  authority  to  increase  rates.    Of  these,  22  were  granted; 
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5  were  granted  in  part,  and  5  were  refuaed,althouch  the  league  fUtea 
that  the  eommiarion  haa  granted  Inereaaea  In  all  but  two  eaaaa  wharo 
utilitiea  asked  for  them.  Of  the  37  caaee  in  which  telephooe  ulifiliM 
wero  permitted  to  inereaae  ratea,  24  resulted  in  actual  faiereaasa  of 
revenue.  In  the  other  3  eases  deereaaes  hi  some  elaases  of  ratsa  mora 
than  offaet  the  hiereaaes  authorised.  Of  the  24  fajeieaaw  authoriaed, 
8  were  inereaaea  of  $200  per  year  or  less,  and  only  6  were  over  $1,000. 
In  most  of  Uy  oaaes  the  merease  can  be  computed  mathematically 
and  in  the  others  it  can  be  estimated  very  cloeely.  The  total  inereaaea 
permitted  in  the  case  of  telephone  utilities  were  $17,530  per  year, 
equal  to  34/100  of  1  per  cent  of  the  telephone  revenues  of  the 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  Included  among  t 
were  such  as  the  increase  in  the  case  of  the  Ettrick  Telephone  Com- 
pany which  was  authorised  to  increase  its  rate  from  $3.00  to  $4.00 
per  year,  and  thoee  in  the  cases  of  the  Morris  Telephone  Company, 
which  was  authorised  to  charge  50  cents  per  month,  of  the  Pewaukee- 
Sussex  Telephone  Company,  where  an  increased  rate  was  authorissd 
in  cases  where  rentals  were  not  paid  promptly,  and  Platte ville,  Re- 
wey,  and  EUlenboro  Telephone  Company  where  an  increase  waa 
authorised,  to  be  effective  when  full  metallic  service  was  installed 
Another  fact  which  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  inereaaea 
which  the  commission  has  permitted  is  that  of  the  24  telephone 
utilities  whose  revenues  were  increased  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mission, 9  were  mutual  companies  having  a  total  of  4049  subscribers, 
of  whom  2454  were  stockholders.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  appli- 
cations to  increase  rates  came  from  the  very  parties  who  would  pay 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase. 

In  the  cases  where  inereaaea  were  authorised  the  increases  wtn 
granted  because  the  companiea  were  not  earning  enough  to  provide 
adequate  service  and  meet  the  depreciation  on  the  equipment,  to 
-■'-■  'nothing  of  providing  a  return  on  capital  invested. 

vinong  the  smaller  telephone  companies  a  general  praeliee  haa 
prevailed  ol  extending  the  plant  out  of  such  earnings  as  would  prop- 
erly have  been  used  to  provide  for  depreciation,  without  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  shown  on  the  utility's  books.  Among 
the  mutual  companies,  stockholders  frequently  did  eonslnielioii  work 
without  charge  to  the  company.  As  a  result,  the  vahie  aa  carried 
on  the  books  of  these  companiea,  has  been  less  than  the  actual  inveil- 
ment.  Basnig  our  figures  upon  thi^  eonaervativo  ^tatftnent  of  Tahie, 
we  find  that  all  the  telephone  companiea  for  which  the 
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authorized  increases  earned  2.6  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  their 
property  in  1912,  after  the  increases  became  efifective,  and  4.1  per 
cent  in  1913.  In  this  case  computation  depreciation  was  computed 
at  7  per  cent,  although  in  some  cases  a  higher  allowance  should  be 
made  which  would  still  further  decrease  the  amount  available  for 
return  upon  investment.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  state  that  a  public 
utility  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  return  upon  its  invest- 
ment, but  if  the  commission  is  to  be  criticised  for  permitting  telephone 
companies  to  increase  rates,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  critics 
do  not  believe  that  a  utility  is  entitled  to  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest. 

The  Home  Rule  League  is  quoted  further  by  Mr.  Jones  as  fol- 
lows: "  In  a  term  of  five  years,  during  which  the  trend  of  public  serv- 
ice charges  was  so  strongly  downward,  the  trend  under  the  Wis- 
consin conunission  was  uniformly  upward."  What  the  facts  are  with 
regard  to  water,  gas,  and  electric  rates  in  Wisconsin  we  shall  see  later, 
but  there  is  one  ix)int  in  the  statement  quoted  which  should  be  noted 
here.  The  trend  of  public  utility  charges  in  the  telephone  business 
has  not  been  strongly  downward.  Most  of  the  small,  independent 
telephone  companies  in  the  country  were  started  with  a  very  few 
subscribers,  by  parties  who  know  but  little  about  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing a  telephone  business.  As  the  business  expanded  the  necessity  for 
continuous  service,  for  metallic  lines  and  for  improved  standards  of 
maintenance  has  increased  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  tardily  recognized  necessity  of  providing  for 
depreciation  of  property,  and  the  fact  that  wages  of  operators  and  of 
repairmen  have  gone  steadily  upward,  without  corresponding  savings 
in  efficiency,  such  as  have  made  reduced  prices  possible  in  other  public 
utilities. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  telephone  business  has  not  been 
decreasing. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  increases  in  telephone  rates  authorized 
by  the  conmiission  have  been  extremely  small.  In  1912,  647  tele- 
phone exchange  systems  and  26  toll  systems  reported  to  the  commis- 
sion. In  almost  five  years  from  1907  to  March,  1912,  the  commis- 
sion authorized  increases  of  revenue  for  24  telephone  utilities,  9  of 
which  were  mutual  companies.  In  other  words,  about  one  telephone 
company  out  of  27  was  permitted  to  increase  its  rates  during  five 
years;  the  total  increase  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
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of  tho  telephone  reveauee  in  the  state,  end  efter  the 
authoriied  the  oompeniee  were  earning  a  snaller  return  on  tiMir 
investment  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  fini-daai  fann  niori> 
gagee. 

Nineteen  caeee  were  handled  l^  the  onmrninion  during  the  tioM 
alluded  toby  M  r.  Jonei,  in  whieh  oomplainte  of  varioua  kinds  againai 
tdephone  utilitieB  were  ooncemed,  or  in  which  the  applicationa  did  aoi 
relate  to  rates.  In  six  of  these  casss  service  matters  wers  invohred, 
and  in  five  oases  improvements  were  ordered.  Two  casss  related  to 
pole  removal,  and  in  one  of  these  the  removal  was  ordered.  Rates 
were  involved,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  ten  cases.  In  four  of 
these  oases  rates  were  reduced;  in  five  cases  the  proceedings  were  dis- 
missed, one  of  them  because  the  complainant  could  not  lawfully  file 
a  complaint,  and  in  one  case  rates  were  increased  in  order  to  provide 
enough  revenue  to  enable  the  utility  to  furnish  adequate  servioe. 
Discriminations  were  ordered  discontinued  in  two  cases. 

In  leaving  this  matter  of  telephone  rates,  we  should  remember 
that  telephone  companies  in  Wisconsin  never  possessed  municipal 
franchises,  and  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  public  utility  law 
rates  of  telephone  utilities  were  not  fixed  by  any  public  authority. 
Without  commission  regulation  telephone  utilities  would  have  been 
free  to  charge  what  rates  they  chose  and  every  increase  upon  which 
the  commission  passed  could  have  been  made  without  being  psssed 
upon  by  any  governmental  body. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  probably  be  clear  that  what  the 
Home  Rule  League  and  Mr.  Jones  have  charged  against  the  Wis- 
consin commission  does  not  have  a  firm  foundation  of  facts,  as  far 
as  the  telephone  utilities  are  concerned. 

A  study  of  the  other  cases  shows  facts  afanost  equally  at  variance 
with  the  charges  made  by  the  league. 

Only  one  heating  utility  case  was  handled  during  the  period 
chosen  by  the  league  for  its  study.  This  was  an  investigation,  oo 
the  commission's  motion,  of  heating  rates  in  Milwaukee,  and  the 
facts  obtained  showed  that  no  order  could  be  issued. 

There  was  one  case  against  a  toll  bridge  utility  and  as  a  result 
of  its  investigation  the  commission  ordered  extensive  improvements 
to  be  made. 

Four  cases  involved  gas  rates.  The  Manitowoc  Gas  Company 
was  authorised  to  reduce  its  illuminating  gas  rate  and  put  in  a 
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25-cent  service  charge,  which  service  charge  was  eliminated  ^vithin  a 
short  time.  The  net  reduction  amounted  to  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per 
year. 

The  Green  Bay  Gas  and  Electric  Company  was  authorized  to 
put  in  an  optional  gas  rate  and  a  minimum  monthly  bill  of  40  cents. 
The  optional  rate  was  optional  with  the  consumer  so  that  it  could  not 
amount  to  an  increase  in  any  case. 

The  rates  of  the  Racine  Gas  Light  Company  were  reduced  about 
$13,000  per  year  and  a  reduction  of  the  gas  rates  of  the  Wisconsin 
Traction,  Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company  was  made  by  which  an 
annual  reduction  of  about  $12,000  was  efifected  in  Appleton,  Neenah, 
and  Menasha. 

The  water  cases  handled  by  the  commission  during  the  period 
studied  by  the  league  number  nineteen.  Increases  in  rates  were  per- 
mitted in  only  two  cases,  and  one  of  these  was  a  municipally-owned 
plant  which  had  been  losing  so  much  money  that  the  tax-payers 
entered  complaint  and  asked  that  the  plant  be  made  self-support- 
ing. In  the  other  case  the  utility  still  earns  less  than  6  per  cent, 
with  a  very  economical  management. 

Two  applications  were  made  by  water  utilities  for  authority 
to  increase  rates,  but  both  were  dismissed.  In  six  cases  lower  rates 
were  asked  for  but  the  earnings  of  the  utilities  did  not  justify  a  reduc- 
tion, but  in  one  of  these  cases  improvements  in  service  were  ordered. 
In  four  cases  new  rate  schedules  were  ordered.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  total  revenue  was  practically  unchanged,  and  in  the  other  three, 
reductions  were  made.  Six  of  the  other  cases  related  to  service  and 
in  every  case  improvements  were  ordered.  In  one  case  a  rule  fixing 
terms  for  payment  for  service  was  approved  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties  to  the  case. 

Of  electric  utility  cases  the  commission  handled  42  during  the 
time  in  question,  i.e.,  it  handled  42  cases  in  which  matters  relating 
to  the  electric  business  were  the  only  ones  involved.  Twenty-three  of 
these  cases  involved  applications  by  the  utilities  for  authority  to  in- 
crease or  adjxist  rates.  In  20  cases  the  applications  were  granted,  and 
in  3  cases  they  were  denied,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  revenues 
of  the  utilities  were  increased  in  20  cases. 

In  the  Marinette  case  revenues  were  decreased  as  a  result  of  the 
granting  of  the  utility's  application;  in  10  cases  there  was  no  increase 
of  revenues,  but  merely  an  adjustment  of  rates  by  which  discrimina- 
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^  able  practioef  were  eliminfttod,  and  in  0  c 
Vet  the  HooM  Rule  League,  M  quoted  bj  Mr. 
BUtes  that  tubstaniial  iuereaeea  were  authorised  by  the 
in  43  oaaee  out  of  52  ap|>licatknii,  and  mall  increaees  in  all  but  2  of 
the  others. 

The  9  electric  utilities  which  were  permitted  to  increase  their 
rates  earned  for  interest  in  1012,  0.4  per  cent  upon  the  value  oi  their 
property,  using  the  more  conservative  appraisal  value,  instead  of 
the  book  value,  which  for  the  electric  utilities  often  ezoeeds  the 
actual  value.  For  1913,  the  amount  earned  for  interest  was  equal 
to7.2percentof  the  value  of  the  property.  The  electric  boslBass  has 
grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  and  yet  the  Increases 
authorised  by  the  commission  did  not  yield  a  7  per  cent  return  untfl 
1913. 

Nineteen  electric  utility  cases  involved  other  matters  than  appli- 
cations by  utilities  to  change  rates.  Service  was  involved  in  7  ol 
these,  and  unprovement  was  ordered  in  5  cases.  In  one  other  case 
the  company  made  the  improvement  without  an  order.  Five  cases 
were  dismissed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  Three  cases  arose  from  com- 
plaints agamst  utility  rates  and  the  complainants  were  upheld  in 
two  cases,  and  in  one  case  a  new  schedule  was  recommended  but  no 
order  was  made.  In  one  of  the  other  cases  the  commission  acted  aa 
a  board  of  arbitration;  in  two  cases  investigations  of  discrimmatory 
practices  were  made  on  motion  of  the  commission;  in  one  other  eass 
discriminatory  rates  were  discontinued  and  in  the  other  a  proposed 
rule  of  the  utility  was  rejected. 

Eight  decisions  of  the  commission  were  issued  in  joint  utility 
cases,  i.e.,  cases  which  involved  electric  and  water  rates,  or  eleetrie 
and  gas  rates,  etc.  In  one  of  these,  standards  of  gas  and  eleetrie  nnriee 
were  established.  General  reductions  were  made  in  rates  in  five  eases. 
A  new  schedule  was  provided  upon  the  application  of  the  Jefferson 
municipal  light  and  water  pUmt,  and  an  increase  was  authorised  in 
only  one  case  and  then  only  as  applied  to  business  lighting.  This  was 
in  La  Crosse. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  and  probably  tedioas  summary  of  the 
decisions  has  appeared  to  be  justified  because  the  statements  regard- 
ing rate  casee  made  by  the  Home  Rule  League  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Jones  are  not  true  in  a  single  important  particuUr.  The  league  s^yt 
that  there  have  been  suheUmiial  increases  in  43  cases  and  t^tUlaniuU 
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decreases  in  only  3  cases.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  have 
not  been  correctly  stated  by  the  league,  the  word  "substantial"  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  change  of  meaning  in  its  use.  Even  taking 
every  increase  which  the  commission  has  authorized  the  number  is 
lees  than  the  43  listed  as  "substantial."  But  the  league's  definition 
of  the  word  "substantial,"  as  applied  to  the  decreases,  is  very  far  from 
what  it  is  as  applied  to  the  increases.  The  decrease  in  the  second 
Madison  Gas  and  Electric  case  alone,  which,  by  the  way,  was  taken 
up  on  motion  of  the  commission,  was  more  than  S8,000  greater  than 
the  increases  authorized  in  all  the  telephone  cases  taken  together. 

SuDMnarized,  the  facts  are  that  increases  in  revenues  were  per- 
mitted in  37  cases  instead  of  in  50,  and  all  but  13  of  these  were  cases 
of  small  telephone  companies.  Revenues  were  decreased  in  17  cases 
up  to  March,  1912,  aggregating  annually  between  $132,000  and 
$135,000,  and  being  more  than  $100,000  greater  than  the  sum  of 
all  increases.  Increases  were  refused  outright  in  10  cases,  instead  of 
in  2,  as  stated  by  the  league,  and  in  15  cases  new  schedules  were 
authorized  which  removed  discriminations  but  did  not  increase 
revenues.  Surely  the  league  would  hardly  wish  to  criticise  the  com- 
mission for  removing  discriminations  even  though  it  were  done  on 
application  of  the  utility,  as  long  as  no  increase  in  revenues  resulted, 
yet  this  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  its  statements. 

A  count  of  the  cases  shows  that  the  service  was  involved  directly 
in  23  cases  and  indirectly  in  one  or  two  more,  instead  of  in  34  cases, 
as  stated  by  the  league.  The  league  has,  however,  hit  upon  the 
truth  in  its  statement  that  improvements  were  ordered  in  20  cases, 
which  is  the  only  correct  statement  in  the  extract  quoted  by  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Jones'  paper  does  not  end  with  what  he 
states  on  the  authority  of  the  Home  Rule  League.  Many  of  the 
statements  for  which  he  assumes  the  responsibility  are  not  true  and 
others  are  so  illogical  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  author  could  have 
made  himself  beheve  in  his  own  conclusions.  To  refute  his  argu- 
ments requires  merely  a  statement  of  the  truth.  For  example,  he 
states  that,  "Many  of  the  estimated  reductions  made  during  the 
past  year  are  held  up  awaiting  the  action  of  the  court  of  last  resort, 
with  the  people  paying  the  old  rate  in  the  interim."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  only  two  reductions  so  held  up,  and  they  are  the  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Superior  street  railway  cases  which  he  mentions. 
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Mr.  JoncM  (1(M  M  iitit  fxpkin  by  what  mental  piocMi  ho 
f  }i<>  fart  that  iliac  two  utilities  have  appealed  to  the  eourta  ••  aa 
nt  asainet  the  eommiaioii.  It  might  be  pertineDl  to  faM|«ibv 
Willi  what  mysteriouB  power  Mr.  Jones  would  clothe  the  eHiet  io 
that  witli  home  rule  in  utility  regulation,  the  utilltiee  would  no  loafer 
exercise  their  rights  of  appoal.  The  commission  is  criticiiied  for  aoi 
reducing  rates  and  then  it  b  further  criticised  because  utilities  take 
ever>'  legal  means  of  protecting  their  earnings. 

Another  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jones  which  is  not  a  statsment 
of  the  truth  is  that  the  commission  has  refused  to  permit  the  sale 
of  hydro-electric  power  in  Madison.  The  falsity  of  this  statement 
was  pointed  out  to  the  secretary  of  the  Home  Rule  League  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities  in 
October,  1013,  but  as  evidence  of  their  earnestness  in  getting  at  the 
truth  of  the  situation  in  Wisconsin,  they  have  repeated  their  mi^ 
leading  statements  in  their  recent  bulletin  and  here  we  find  the 
same  charges.  The  truth  is  that  the  city  of  Madison,  the  Prairie 
du  Sao  Company,  or  any  other  person  or  organisation  has  never 
asked  the  commission  to  permit  the  sale  of  hydro-electric  power  in 
Madison.  No  case  has  ever  come  before  the  commission  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  power  plant  is  not  yet  completed.  The  commisekm  would 
indeed  be  ridiculous  if  it  had  attempted  to  pass  upon  a  situation  which 
never  was  brought  before  it.  But  "the  citisens  of  Madison  have 
stripped  for  battle'*  says  Mr.  Jones,  thereby  giving  the  impression 
that  the  commission  is  fighting  with  the  people  of  Madison.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Madison  Board  of  Commerce  has  hired  an  expert  to 
investigate  the  question  of  securing  hydro-electric  power  and  to  secure 
the  facts  which  will  determine  whether  any  action  shall  be  brought 
before  the  commission.  The  Madison  story  as  told  by  the  Home 
Rule  League  and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Jones  is  a  political  fabriealioii, 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  league  officials  knew  the  facts  when  the 
story  was  published. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Jones  that  the  utilities  are  in  politics  m  Wia- 
consin,  but  that  in  Duluth  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  sipiifioant  that 
in  all  comparisons,  with  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of  etieet  rail- 
way service,  which  Mr.  Jones  and  the  league  have  made  between 
conditions  in  Minnesota  and  in  WisooDflin,  Duluth  has  been  the  only 
example  cited  in  Minnesota.  It  is  stated  that  in  Superior  the  public 
service  companies  "come  pretty  near  to  dominating  the  polities  of 
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that  city,"  but  the  author  does  not  explain  how  he  reconciles  this 
statement  with  his  other  statement  that  the  people  of  Superior  voted 
seven  to  one  to  ask  the  legislature  for  authority  to  take  over  the 
street  railway.  A  vote  of  seven  to  one  for  municipal  ownership  is 
not  very  strong  testimony  that  the  community  is  politically  in  the 
grip  of  the  corporation. 

Comparison  is  also  made  of  the  price  of  gas  in  Duluth  and  Supe- 
rior. Duluth  has  a  population  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Superior. 
In  1912  the  Duluth  plant  sold  325,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  about 
8,000  consumers.  The  Superior  plant  sold  a  little  over  67,000,000 
cubic  feet  to  3,400  consumers.  Sales  in  Duluth  were  about  twice  as 
great  per  consiuner  as  in  Superior,  and  fixed  charges  of  the  plant 
were  distributed  over  a  vastly  greater  volume  of  sales.  The  com- 
parison between  Duluth  and  Superior  is  certainly  not  as  fair  as  a 
comparison  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  the  home  rule 
partisans  have  refrained  from  calling  attention  to  the  difference  in 
rates  between  those  two  cities.  If  the  author  had  cared  to  make  a 
fair  comparison  he  would  have  compared  Minnesota  cities  with  cities 
of  similar  size  in  Wisconsin.  For  example,  Winona,  Minn.,  might 
have  been  compared  with  Eau  Claire;  St.  Cloud  and  Stillwater,  Minn., 
with  Ashland,  and  Manitowoc;  Red  Wing  and  Faribault,  Minn.,  with 
Watertown  and  Waukesha;  or  Moorhead  and  South  St.  Paul,  with 
Stoughton  and  Monroe,  in  nearly  all  of  which  cases  the  Wisconsin 
rates  would  have  been  found  lower  than  those  in  Minnesota. 

Furthermore,  the  Duluth  gas  plant  is  municipally  owned  and 
whatever  advantages  it  might  seem  to  have  in  any  fair  comparison 
would  be  found  to  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  ac- 
tual expenses,  such  as  cost  of  supervision,  depreciation,  and  taxes 
which  the  city  has  foregone,  have  not  been  fully  met  from  the  earnings 
of  the  plant,  but  have  been  borne  by  the  tax-payers. 

With  regard  to  municipal  ownership  the  author  charges  that  ex- 
cept in  water  works  cases,  the  attitude  of  the  commission  "has  been 
distinctly  obstructive  at  all  times,  on  the  theory  that  municipalities 
are  not  competent  to  perform  such  duties  of  city  administration." 
There  is  not  even  a  semblance  of  truth  in  this  statement.  The  com- 
mission has  no  discretionary  power,  of  any  kind  whatever,  which 
would  enable  it  to  obstruct  municipal  acquisition.  The  statutes  of 
Wisconsin  state  very  clearly  how  and  by  what  means  cities  may  secure 
municipal  ownership.     Electric  plants  have  been  municipalized  in 
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Brodbead,  Kauluuina,  Caahtoii,  Mid  Manitowoc.  The  Grmad  Rapidi 
and  Prairie  du  Sao  oaaei  ut  ponding  at  thk  writing.  In  ovwy 
oaae  where  a  et  ty  liaa  taken  the  proper  eteps  to  purohaae  the  propertiy 
of  a  utility  the  oomminion  has  valued  the  property,  ae  required  by 
law.  No  other  result  would  have  been  poMible  and  at  no  time  haa 
there  been  any  attitude  "obetruotive"  to  the  securing  ol  municipal 
ownership. 

Mr.  Jones  criticises  the  indeterminate  permit  feature  of  the  law 
and  makes  four  charges  which  are  entirely  unsupported  by  the  facta. 
To  answer  these  charges  it  will  perhape  be  best  to  take  them  up  fan 
order.  Speaking  of  the  indeterminate  permit,  Mr.  Jones  states  that: 
(1)  "It  has  prolonged  the  life  of  privately  owned  utilities  through 
its  obstructive  effect  on  municipal  ownership.''  Whether  the  ind^ 
terminate  permit  has  had  an  obstructive  effect  on  municipal  ownership 
must  be  judged  from  the  facts  of  the  case.  According  to  the  Wis- 
consin law  as  it  was  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  permit 
feature  a  city  could  take  over  a  private  plant  only  in  case  it  oould 
prove  the  meeuUy  of  such  acquisition  in  court.  The  eiprcissd 
wish  of  the  voters  of  the  city  was  of  no  value  unless  the  dty  eould 
prove  that  municipal  o^niership  was  necessary.  As  the  indeterminate 
permit  Uw  was  passed  in  1907  the  acceptance  of  the  indeterminate 
permit  was  made  optional  with  the  utilities,  but  the  acceptance  of 
an  indeterminate  pennit  by  a  utility  bound  the  utility  to  agree  thai 
its  property  could  be  purchased  by  the  city  at  any  time,  without 
the  necessity  for  municipalization  being  proved.  That  is,  the  utili- 
ties waived  all  rights  of  court  review  as  to  the  necessity  of  purchase. 
This  was  the  situation  up  to  1911.  At  that  time  a  Urge  number  of 
the  utilities  had  accepted  the  indeterminate  permits  and  thidnhj 
agreed  to  sell  their  plants  to  the  cities  whenever  the  voters  aboukl 
determine  to  purchase  them.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
facts  as  taken  from  the  1911  reports,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
utilities  had  consented  to  sell  their  plants  without  the 
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court  review.  This  includes  all  of  the  privately-owned  water,  gas, 
electric  and  heating  utilities.  Telephone  utilities  are  not  included 
because  they  had  never  held  municipal  franchises. 

Out  of  140  private  electric  utilities,  53  voluntarily  took  the  in- 
determinate permit,  15  out  of  40  gas  utilities,  19  out  of  31  water  util- 
ities and  7  out  of  14  heating  utilities.  Of  a  total  of  225  private  util- 
ities, the  necessity  of  proving  in  court  that  municipal  ownership 
was  necessary  was  eliminated  in  94  utilities.  All  private  utilities 
which  have  started  operations  since  1907  have  been  obliged  bylaw 
to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of  the  municipality  to  purchase  the  plant 
at  any  time.  In  1911  the  legislature  extended  the  indeterminate  per- 
mit feature  to  all  utihties,  and  those  who  accepted  the  permit  under 
compulsion  probably  still  have  the  right  to  have  the  necessity  of 
purchase  proved  in  court.  That  the  permit  has  not  had  an  obstruct- 
ive effect  on  municipal  ownership  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  water  plants  in  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Appleton,  Lake 
Geneva,  Manitowoc,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh,  and  Antigo,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  cities  and  that  water  plant  purchase  cases  are  pend- 
ing for  Racine,  Janesville,  and  Beaver  Dam.  There  are  only  25 
privately-owned  water  plants  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time.  Four 
electric  plants  have  been  municipalized  and  two  cases  are  now  pending. 

The  second  charge  which  Mr.  Jones  makes  is  that  the  indeter- 
minate permit  "has  entrenched  the  companies  in  their  monopoly 
grip  upon  the  cities,  with  the  result  of  continued  excessive  charges 
and  inefficient  service."  It  is  true  that  the  permit  gives  utilities  a 
monopoly  of  the  field  they  serve.  If  the  statement  that  rates  are 
excessive  and  service  inadequate,  where  utilities  are  protected  by 
the  permits,  were  true,  the  utilities  might  be  said  to  have  a  "monopoly 
grip."  The  number  and  nature  of  the  commission's  orders  to  im- 
prove service  and  the  inspection  carried  on  by  its  engineering  de- 
partment have  resulted  in  improvements  in  service  until  there  is  no 
question  but  that  service  furnished  by  the  utilities  of  Wisconsin  is 
superior  to  that  of  surrounding  states.  The  charge  that  rates  are 
excessive  and  service  inadequate  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Jones  has  failed 
to  dte  any  evidence  whatever.  If  rates  are  excessive  and  if  home 
rule  is  the  proper  means  of  regulation,  how  would  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  two  of  the  three  reductions  which  have  been  made  in 
electric  rates  in  Madison,  the  commission  opened  the  cases  on  its 
own  motion,  because  neither  the  city  not  its  citizens  would  file  a 
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complaint?    The  advaaUfes  and  aavtnga  which  retult,  in  the  loof 
nin,  from  having  a  eltjr  auppHad  by  a  ilngle  utiUty  ai«  too  w^ 
to  readers  of  Tms  Annai^  to  need  repetition  in  this  dlaouMion. 

The  third  oritielBn  of  the  faidetenninato  pmwh  la  that  "It 
haa  made  it  impoarible  for  munidpaUtiea  to  aeenre  eheapir  or  better 
street  light  eervioe  through  the  oonstniction  of  municipal  phinta.*' 
80  far  as  any  reoord  which  haa  ever  been  faitroduoed  beforo  tba  mb^ 
misBion  shows  no  municipality  eould  get  cheaper  and  better  street 
lights  by  constructing  its  street  lighting  plant.  The  city  of  Milwaukee 
is  faiveetigating  the  question  at  present  but  no  conclusions  have  been 
reached  by  Its  experts. 

The  final  charge  against  the  permit  is  that  "It  has  nullified  exist- 
ing contract  obligations  between  cities  and  utility  oompaaiea,  oflea 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  companies.*' 

No  contract  could  possibly  be  nullified  by  the  permits.  That  much 
of  the  statement  needs  no  explanation.  Nan-contraetual  features  of 
franchisee  have  been  altered  but  cities  have  often  been  the  parties 
to  take  advantage  of  this.  The  law  provides  that  rates  shall  be  rea- 
sonable and  service  adequate,  and  these  have  been  regulated  by  the 
commission  so  far  as  they  were  not  matters  of  contract.  To  stale 
that  contractual  relationships  have  been  changed  is  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  has  upheld  a  contract  be- 
tween a  city  and  a  public  utility  under  whose  terms  the  city  was  realty 
receiving  free  service  (141  Wis.  363,  Superior  v.  Dou^as  Count>' 
Tel.  Co.). 

Mr.  Jones  attacks  the  commission  severely  for  ita  valuation 
methods.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
which  must  be  considered  in  valuing  utility  property  have 
termined  by  the  courts  and  that  the  Wisconsin  commisskm  haa  no 
choice  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  various  elemente.  If  the  cnmrnfawaoo 
were  not  to  give  consideration  to  such  elementa  as  going  Tahie,  ita 
decisions  would  be  reversed  in  court.  Neither  the  cnmmfarinn  nor 
any  municipality  could  enforce  an  order  which  would  not  yield  a 
reasonable  return  upon  a  valuation  of  the  property,  Indndinf  ill 
valuation  elements  which  the  courts  have  held  must  be  eoMJderwt 
Mr.  Jonee'  real  contention  should  not  be  with  the  conunission  for  in- 
cluding elements  which,  under  the  law,  it  had  no  power  to 
but  should  be  rather  with  the  courta,  by  whom  the 
have  been  laid  down. 
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Aside  from  the  unreasonableness  of  his  attack  upon  the  commis- 
sion for  including  in  its  valuations  elements  which  must,  legally,  be 
included,  there  is  another  objection  to  the  statements  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  made  with  regard  to  the  commission's  method  of  valuation, 
which  is,  that  the  facts  are  not  correctly  stated.  Speaking  of  going 
value,  he  says:  "In  effect,  it  (the  commission)  capitalizes  the  com- 
pany's early  losses,  puts  upon  the  public  all  the  hazards  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  assures  the  utility  of  liberal  returns  on  its  investment  from 
the  very  beginning  of  operation."  Nothing  could  well  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  commission  has  never  included  losses  which  did  not 
represent  a  reasonable  outlay  in  developing  the  business.  The  risk 
due  to  abnormal  conditions,  to  lack  of  necessity  for  the  utility  in  the 
community  served,  to  poor  business  management,  has  been  placed 
upon  the  utility.  All  that  has  been  included  as  an  element  of  value 
is  the  cost  of  building  up  the  business  under  normal  conditions.  The 
position  of  the  commission  is  stated  in  its  decision  in  State  Journal 
Printing  Co.  v.  Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  (4  W.R.C.R.  601-586) 
as  follows:  "As  already  stated,  when  such  deficits  are  due  to  abnor- 
mal conditions,  or  when  due  to  bad  management,  defective  judgment, 
extravagance,  lack  of  ordinary  care  and  foresight,  unduly  high  capi- 
tal charges,  and  other  causes  of  this  nature,  it  is  manifestly  clear  that 
they  should  be  accorded  little  or  no  consideration  in  either  the  valu- 
ation or  the  rates."  Apparently  Mr.  Jones  has  not  known  what  the 
commission's  attitude  has  been  on  this  question.  At  least  he  has 
failed  to  state  correctly  the  facts  in  the  case. 

A  number  of  other  points  in  the  commission's  valuations  are 
criticised,  among  them  the  inclusion  of  property  donated.  The  val- 
uations of  railroad  property  placed  before  the  United  States  supreme 
court  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  included  all  land,  regardless  of  its 
method  of  acquisition.  The  fact  that  the  commission  has  been  up- 
held in  its  valuations  by  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court  shows  that  the 
conunission's  valuations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  we  are  not  told  by  Mr.  Jones  how  any  other  valuation  could  be 
upheld,  even  with  home  rule  in  utility  affairs. 

In  speaking  of  the  inclusion  of  service  connections,  the  author 
includes  only  enough  of  the  opinion  of  the  commission  to  give  the 
impression  which  he  wished  to  convey,  i.e.,  that  the  commission  has 
included  service  connections,  paid  for  by  consumers,  in  its  valuation. 
He  fails  to  quote  a  complete  sentence,  of  which  the  missing  portion 
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reads  as  follows,  "from  the  point  of  ykm  of  equity  Ibll 

may  well  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  ol 

been  paid  for  by  consumers,  and  that  certain  lands  have  beao  donated 

to  the  company  by  the  municipality/'  City  of  Ashland  t .  Asbknd 

Water  Company  (4  W.R.C.R.  373,  806). 

The  Appleton  and  Oshkosh  oases  are  quoted  as  showing  that  the 
commission  includes  in  its  valuations  in  municipal  purchase  eases  the 
cost  of  paving  over  mains  which  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  utility. 
An  examination  of  the  facts  in  these  cases,  however,  shows  that  the 
final  value  fixed  by  the  commission  included  only  the  present  vahis 
of  the  property,  mkuvm  of  patemerUa,  plus  a  small  allowaaee  for 
going  value.  The  cost  of  undisturbed  paving  is  not  in  the  final  val- 
uation, although  it  is  shown  as  one  element  in  the  cost  of  reproduction 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  price  for  municipal  acqui- 
sition. In  the  Ashland  case  previously  cited  and  on  the  page  follow- 
ing that  from  which  Mr.  Jones  quotes  with  reference  to  services,  the 
attitude  of  the  conmussion  with  regard  to  paving  over  mains  Is  ex- 
pressed as  follows: 


While  this  item  (pAving  ov«r  mainB)  \b  unqaestiooAbly  a  vsUd  one  in  < 
mating  the  eott  of  reproduction  new,  it  ia  not  an  item  which,  oo  its  faee,  most 
bo  included  in  the  value  of  the  property  for  rate-making  purposes.  The  fact 
is,  that  respondent  company  was  obliged  to  cut  through  no  pavements  whatso- 
ever in  the  original  construction  of  its  system.  If  the  company  had  not  dnee 
been  compelled  to  cut  through  paving,  nothing  whatever  ■bould  be  allowed 
under  that  head  in  this  prooeeding.  (Ashland  w.  Ashland  Water  Coapeay,  4 
W.R.C.R.  278-S07.) 

This  seems  to  state  clearly  the  commission's  position  with  regard 
to  paving,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  position  described  by  the 
author. 

Mr.  Jones  scores  the  commisAion  for  its  order  in  the  Milwaukee 
Street  Railway  case,  in  which  the  fare  was  fixed  at  18  tidnCs  for  50 
cents,  which  case  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  courts.  He 
says,  "  Compare  such  a  meager  and  uncertain  result  with  what  Qevo- 
land,  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Detroit  with  3-cent  fares  have  seeursd 
for  themselves  through  the  direct  action  of  their  city  coanefls." 
This  statement  requires  some  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
in  the  cities  mentioned.  The  most  recent  data  available 
Columbus  are  contained  in  the  1914  McOrawBUdneRaihnifMamiaL 
This  publication  shows  passenger  revenues  per  rewne  pMseogsr  for 
1912,  of  3.32  cents.  Tho  1018  figures  are  not  giw. 
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The  following  quotation  from  the  May,  1914,  issue  of  Pxiblic 
Service,  bears  upon  the  Toledo  situation: 

The  company,  through  its  attome3r8,  had  notified  the  city  council  that  it 
would  not  recognise  the  Schreiber  ordinance  as  valid  nor  accept  three  cents  as 
fare,  and  shortly  before  midnight  on  March  27,  all  its  conductors  were  instructed 
that  they  must  not  accept  a  3-ccnt  fare,  except  in  the  3-cent  fare  hours — 
between  5:30  and  7:30  in  the  morning  and  4:30  and  6:30  in  the  evening — but 
that  no  passenger  must  be  ejected  from  a  car  for  refusing  to  pay  the  regular 
fare.  Because  of  this  order  there  was  very  little  confusion  even  on  the  first 
night,  when  those  who  were  out  were  expecting  some  sort  of  excitement  and 
more  or  less  disposed  to  start  something  of  the  kind.  In  the  next  few  clays 
some  persons  rode  free  after  tendering  three  cents,  and  refusing  to  pay  any 
more,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  there  was  more  or  less  family  joy-riding  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  but  in  less  than  a  week  the  novelty  of  these  conditions 
had  worn  off  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  paid  their  fares  as  before.  Now 
nearly  eighty-five  per  cent  of  those  who  ride  are  paying  full  fare,  and  the  com- 
pany reports  that  many  of  the  others  are  not  regular  passengers  and  would  not 
be  using  the  cars  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  chance  to  ride  free. 

The  Detroit  situation  is  explained  by  Henry  M.  Hyde  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  As  explained  by  Mr.  Hyde  there  is  a 
3-cent  fare  on  the  so-called  Pingree  lines  covering  only  about  60  miles 
of  streets.  On  the  other  lines  the  ticket  fare  is  7  for  25  cents,  except 
that  during  the  rush  hours  8  tickets  for  25  cents  are  sold,  vrith  no  trans- 
fer privilege. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Peter  Witt,  city  street 
railroad  conunissioner  of  Cleveland,  states  the  rates  in  Cleveland. 

The  rate  still  is  what  it  has  been  during  the  past  three  years,  3  cents  with 
a  penny  charge  for  transfer  and  a  penny  rebate.  It  is  quite  possible  that  owing 
to  the  scrapping  of  a  lot  of  obsolete  machinery  the  penny  charge  for  a  transfer, 
without  rebate  will  have  to  go  on.  This  will  affect  25  per  cent  of  all  car  rides, 
and  will  be  in  operation,  if  put  on,  for  about  one  year. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  that  there  are  3-cent 
fares  in  the  four  cities  mentioned  is  decidedly  misleading.  In  view 
of  Mr.  Jones'  insistence  on  comparing  Duluth  and  Superior  it  might 
be  expected  that  be  would  have  compared  street  railway  fares  in 
Milwaukee  with  fares  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where  a  straight 
5-cent  fare  is  charged.  But  his  only  comparison  of  Milwaukee  and 
the  Twin  Cities  relates  to  service,  and  consists  of  unsupported  state- 
ments which  are  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
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The  following  faoto,  for  Um  year  1912,  6<fort  Urn  tm; 
Milwaukee  eenriee  were  ordered,  are  of  intereel  a«  thowinf  Uie 
of  hie  eooeluekiiie: 


M Miwl^ 

He-eei. 

Av6nun  Iatb                                

6.00  ela. 
67.18  per  eeat 
2.61  eU. 
6.106 

0.00187 
87413 
3244 
61.08 
6.110  cU. 

4  34elt. 

Ratio  of  trmnifer  to  rovonue  iiitneini 

*Nnt  Muninn  iwr  rarMiiiS  HMMBflW 

66.66  par  eeat 
1.99  eta. 

Ri^vfintift  iMMnimr  mir  oat  nilo 

6.661 

MilM  of  ainfle  track  per  1000  revenue  pM- 

000160 

Cat  milee  per  mile  of  track                        

Car  milee  per  11000  of  operating  earning* 

100676 
66M 
61.63 

*Net  earnings  per  dollar  of  capitaliaation 

8  412cU. 

•Net 

intereet. 


inelude  amoonte  available  for  taxes,  depreciatioa,  aad 


In  the  light  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  foregoing  table  the  cUumt 
for  superior  service  in  the  Twin  Cities  do  not  appear  to  be  well  sup- 
ported. It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  fact6  relate  to  Mil- 
waukee service  prior  to  the  service  order.  With  13,000  more  car  miles 
per  mile  of  track  than  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  with  3594 
car  miles  per  $1000  of  operating  earnings  as  compared  with  3244  in 
the  Twin  Cities,  the  service  in  Milwaukee  is  certainly  not  as  poor  as 
Mr.  Jones  would  have  us  believe. 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  other  statement  made  by  Mr.  J< 
which  need  be  mentioned  here.  He  8a>^  that  "the  onmmiMi 
authorized  the  issuance  of  nearly  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
ties  of  public  utilities.''  In  this  statement  he  leaves  the  realm  of 
facts  entirely.  Up  to  191 1  the  oonmiission  had  no  power  to  prevent 
the  issuance  of  public  utility  securities.  This  power  was  conferred  by 
the  legislature  of  1911.  Up  to  June  8,  1914,  the  enmmissinn  had 
authorized  the  issuance  of  public  utility  securities  of  aD 
amountmg  to  113,668,435,  of  which  $2,684,475  was  for 
purpoees. 

A  number  of  utilities  are  operated  in  oonpection  with  aUeei 
railways  and  the  securities  authorised  for  theae  eompanies  are  not 
separable  between  the  utility  and  the  railway  busineosea.  The  total 
authorizations  for  theee  companies  amounted  to  $17,935,000,  of  which 
$4,585,000  was  for  refunding  purposes. 
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Taking  all  the  issues  including  the  portion  for  street  railways,  the 
authorizations  to  public  utility  companies  amount  to  S3 1,603,435, 
and  only  $24,333,960  of  this  was  for  new  purposes.  This  is  quite 
different  from  one  billion  dollars,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  must  have  in- 
cluded all  steam  road  securities,  original  and  refunding,  and  then 
added  about  50  per  cent  for  good  measure. 

The  opposition  of  utility  companies  to  the  stock  and  bond  law 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  law  has  prevented  over-capitalization, 
has  prevented  the  manipulation  of  securities  and  the  unloading  of 
properties  on  an  uninformed  public,  and  has  destroyed  the  field  for 
the  wild  cat  promoter. 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  Mr.  Jones'  paper  which  might 
be  challenged,  but  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  a  full 
reply  at  this  time.  It  is  beheved,  however,  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  his  argument  and  the  misinformation  under 
which  he  has  apparently  labored  with  regard  to  the  facts.  Inasmuch 
as  his  attack  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  *' facts"  which  he  quotes 
and  practically  not  at  all  upon  questions  of  principle,  it  seems  that 
no  further  refutation  of  his  statements  need  be  made. 
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Barboui,  Sir  Davio.  THm  ir^utne^  of  ik§  Gold  Supply  on  Frie—  •nd 
Pp.  xii,  IM.  Pric«,  11.2ft.  N«w  York:  The  MMmiUmn CompAay,  1914. 
Sir  David  Barbour  hat  agidii  ■hown  hii  intorMt  in  the  tiMory  ol 
lo  1012.  Tlu  Standard  of  VahiM  doalt  with  the  quAoUty  thaory  of 
with  the  introductioD  of  the  gold  lUiidard  into  Indim.  In  this  votan*  Iw  oo»* 
t«nda  that  the  aoundnMi  of  the  quantity  theory  "ia  beyond  quetlloo  tad  tbo 
oontroverty  ought  to  be  eloeed"  and  devotee  himaelf  to  ahowing  how  the  quaa- 
tity  of  money  affeete  prioet.  Juat  what  may  be  the  diatinction  between  tkia 
form  of  trantaMot  and  an  argument  aa  to  the  validity  of  the  theory  it  la  hard 
to  determine. 

A  aummary  of  the  book  doee  not  aeem  naoeeaary  aa  it  ia  merely  a  raatat*- 
ment  of  the  uaual  argumenta  for  the  quantity  theory  with  little  originality  of 
treatment.  Throughout  the  author  showa  himaelf  a  firm  believer  in  the  Riear- 
dian  explanation  of  the  movement  of  the  precioua  metala— ao  much  ao  that  ona 
wondera  how  he  would  explain  the  heavy  importationa  of  gold  into  Franee  and 
Germany  in  the  laat  few  yeara  aince  price  differencea  are  at  leaat  not  obvioua  aa 
an  explanation.  Belief  in  natural  law  ia  repeatedly  emphaaiaed  aa  in  the  aaaer- 
tion  (p.  8)  that  "  pricea  are  determined  by  human  beinga  who  are  liable  to  make 
miatakea.  But  there  are  influencea  at  work  which  tend  to  correet  aueh  miatakaa 
and  prieea  alwaya  tend  to  be  regulated  by  economic  conaidarationa."  Aa  a 
brief  atmmiary  of  the  argumenta  for  the  quantity  theory  the  volume  ia  intetaat- 
ing  but  it  adda  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  aubject  either  in  ita  atatament  of 
fact  or  in  ita  method  of  treatment. 


Cannan,  Eowin.    Wealth— a  Brief  Explanation  of  the  CautOB  of 

Welfare,  Pp.  xxiii,  274.  Price,  Sa.  6d.  London :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  19U. 
Profeaaor  Cannan'a  previous  worka  have  uaually  been  of  the  erudite  aort, 
dealing  with  refinementa  of  economic  analyaia  and  of  textual  criticiam.  Thia 
new  work  reveala  the  aame  careful  habit  of  mind,  but  both  in  purpoee  and  ia 
execution  the  expoaition  ia  more  popular.  It  haa  been  "evolved  gradually  out 
uf  the  annual  courae  of  lecturea  which  I  have  given  for  ftrat-year  atudantaat 
the  London  School  of  Economiea."  There  ia  an  avoidance  of  any  diacuaainn  of 
wagea,  profita  and  rent.  Theee  categoriea  are  regarded  aa  of  only  local  and  kia- 
torical  importance.  There  ia  little  illustrative  detail  and  little  diaawfawi  ol 
current  practical  problema.  Fundamentala  are  regularly  iiiiiphaaiaad  Tba 
keynote  of  the  work  ia  perhapa  better  expreaaed  in  thia  aantanaa  Ibaa  in  any 
other:  "Our  ayatem  may  be  a  bad  ayatem,  but  it  ia  aajratera  ofaooMaort;  it  ia 
not  ohaoa."  The  dominating  phaaea  of  thia  order  are  the  pointa  regularly  en* 
phaaiaed.  Particularly  striking  is  the  diaeuaaton  of  inequalitiea  of  individual 
income  and  of  variations  of  national  wealth.  Tba  book  will  ba  fooad 
both  to  apecialista  and  to  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  | 
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Cablton,  Frank  T.    The  Industrial  Situation.    Pp.  169.    Price,  76  cents. 

New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1914. 

Ab  part  of  a  general  plan  to  socialize  church  work,  the  Federal  Council 
Commission  on  the  church  and  social  service  is  authorizing  a  number  of  books 
by  leading  authorities  which  present  in  succinct  elementary  form  some  of  the 
leading  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  day.  Professor  Carlton  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  qualifies  splendidly  for  this  series.  On  the  one  hand,  the  book 
contains  a  maximum  of  important  up-to-date  facts.  On  the  other,  it  is  ampli- 
fied by  summaries  and  questions  which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
fundamental  problems  involved  in  the  questions  under  discussion.  Social 
evolution  resulting  in  modern  industrialism;  the  effect  of  industry  upon  the 
home,  upon  the  school,  and  upon  women  and  children;  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment;  organized  labor;  and  movements  for  industrial  better- 
ment, make  up  the  bulk  of  topics  which  are  discussed. 

Carson,  W.  E.  Mexico:  The  Wonderland  of  the  South.  -Pp.  xiii,  449.  Price, 
12.50.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 
Travel  books  on  Mexico  are  of  course  especially  popular  during  the  present 
difficulties  with  our  neighboring  republic.  Mr.  Carson's  breezy,  interesting 
account  of  his  trips  through  the  country  have  already  made  this  book  well 
known.  The  edition  of  1909  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  account  of 
Mexican  affairs  since  Diaz.  In  the  other  chapters  there  are  a  number  of  state- 
ments made  which  show  the  work  of  revision  to  have  been  carelessly  done  since 
they  refer  to  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  first  edition  but  now  out- 
grown. There  is  little  except  in  the  chapters  added  in  the  new  edition  to  indi- 
cate the  darker  side  of  Mexican  life,  the  economic  unsoundness  of  the  national 
finances,  and  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  land  system  and  peonage.  The 
chief  emphasis  is  upon  the  characteristics  of  travel,  the  landscapes,  the  old 
world  cities  and  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  country. 

Chetnet,  Edward  P.  A  History  of  England  From  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  (1st  vol.)  Pp.  x,  560.  Price,  $3.50.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1914. 

Cleveland,  Grovbb.  The  Venezuelan  Boundary  Controversy.  Pp.  v,  122; 
The  Independence  of  the  Executive.  Pp.  v,  81 ;  The  Government  in  the  Chi- 
cago Strike.  Pp.  v,  49.  Price,  $1.00  each.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1913. 

Princeton  University  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public,  as  well  as  paid 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  publishing  in  separate,  extended  form,  these 
lectures  delivered  by  him  on  the  Stafford  Little  foundation  at  the  univer- 
sity. No  two  actions  of  Mr.  Cleveland  bear  stronger  testimony  to  his  clear- 
sightedness, his  decision,  his  independence  and  honest  courage  as  a  national 
executive  than  his  firm  and  successful  intervention  in  the  Venezuelan  contro- 
versy with  England  in  1895,  and  in  the  so-called  "Chicago  strike"  of  1894. 
His  vigorous  executive  insistence  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  the  conscious  risk 
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of  war  with  a  firti-«UM  pow«r  reeUiiiMd  Um  Amerieaa  priadpW  ffoa  Um  41^ 
repute  into  whieh  unfueceasful  diplomacy  with  EnglaBd,  aiiiM  1011.  had 
brought  it.  He  not  only  vindieatod  iha  righta  of  Venaaoala,  biti  ha  btooglM  %im 
doctrine  cloaer  to  legialative  aaoetioo  than  it  had  efwr  bata  bafora. 

The  faoU and  tba marita of  tbia ooetiofawy  and ollha alrika ara ^wm im 
the  aimple  and  foreald  maaaar  eharaotariatie  of  Mr.  Cl«vabuid«  aod  Ua  aldUf«l 
introduetton  of  important  letters  and  ordera  addf  riridnaai  and  reality  to  tha 
narrativea. 

Tba  Tolomaa  ara  atiraotiva  in  form  and  contain  an  appropriate  prefaaa 
by  Dean  Andrew  P.  Weet  of  tba  graduate  college. 

VON  DaoBNniLD-ScBONausa,  Da.  jun.  Fbroinakd  Qkaf.  Dm  Lokmik^oritm 
row  Ad.  Smith,  Rieardo,  J.  St.  MiU  und  Marx.  Pp.  vui,  100.  Prica,  UX 
MQiieban:  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1014. 

PAinauvssa,  W.  C.    A  Financial  Hittory  of  California.    Pp.  307.    Barfcalay : 

UniTendty  of  California,  1913. 

Thia  ia  an  exceedingly  able  study.  The  author  has  very  clearly  aeparatcd 
the  period  undar  consideration  into  epochs  and  within  each  epoch  has  tbor> 
oughly  analysed  revenues,  debts  and  expenditures.  A  reader  feels  that  the 
picture  is  accurate  and  sympathetic  and  that  a  judicial  attitude  has  been  main- 
tained throughout.  If  all  of  the  financial  histories  of  the  states,  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  prove  as  good  aa  this,  we  shall  have 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  monographs. 

Fraskb,  John  F.  Panama  and  What  It  Meant.  Pp.  ix,  291.  Price,  $1.75. 
New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  1913. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Fraser  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  at  the  i 
of  the  most  readable  accounts  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  author  haa  i 
himself,  in  the  main,  to  a  study  of  the  transformation  of  aanitary,  aoelal  and 
political  conditions  that  has  taken  place  since  American  occupation.  His 
account  of  the  battle  against  disease  on  the  Isthmus  is  particularly  illuminat* 
ing.  Probably  the  most  suggestive  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the 
future  in  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  author  anal3rses  the  changea  which  tba  eoiH 
structton  of  the  canal  is  likely  to  effect  in  commercial  relaliooa  with  tba  Par 
East.  Mr.  Fraser's  book  can  be  unqualifiedly  recommended  to  tboaa  daatriag 
a  succinct  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Panama  Canal  baa 
constructed,  aa  well  aa  the  probable  economic  and  political  effects  of  tba 
international  waterway. 

Qbst,  John  M.  The  Lawyer  in  Literature.  Pp.  zii,  249.  Price,  t3J0.  Boa- 
ton:  The  Boeton  Book  Company,  1913. 

Hill,  Datid  Jatnb.  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  InttrnaHtmal  Dmekp 
mmU  of  Europe.  (Vol.  Ill— TAs  DipUmaey  of  Ike  Ay  of  AkattwHtm), 
Pp.  zxri.TOO.    Price,  16.00.    New  York :  LoB^BaDa,  Qraao 

1914. 
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HoPPMAN,  Fredbrick  L.  The  Statistical  Experience  Data  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  189B-191L  Pp.  ii,  161.  Price,  $2.00.  Balti- 
more :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1913. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  here  aggregated  in  a  compact  form  the  statistical  data 
found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Taking  the  death 
rate  as  the  best  test,  from  a  medical  and  hospital  viewpoint,  of  hospital  effi- 
ciency, he  has  presented  an  extended  analysis  of  mortality  rates  by  age,  sex, 
race,  cause  of  death  and  mode  of  treatment.  No  other  hospital  in  the  United 
States  today,  to  the  author's  knowledge,  furnishes  the  required  information  in 
an  equally  admirable  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hoffman's  mono- 
graph will  make  available  to  a  greater  number  of  persons  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  annual  reports  of  the  hospital  and  will  afford  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  uniform  hospital  statistics. 

Hughes,  Anne  E.  The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso  Dis- 
triei.    Pp.97.    Berkeley:  University  of  California,  1914. 

Kennedy,  J.  C,  et  al.  Wages  and  Family  Budgets  in  the  Chicago  Stock-yards 
Distrirt.  Pp.  80.  Price,  25  cents.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1914. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  assistants  have  added  another  valuable  piece  of  first- 
hand research  work  to  the  extant  studies  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  in 
H  restricted  area.  Eight  hundred  dollars  is  fixed  as  a  minimum.  "We  believe 
that  no  family  of  five  can  live  decently  in  the  Stock-yards  District  on  less  than 
this  amount"  (p.  79).  Although  no  general  wage  figures  are  given,  the  wage 
statistics  for  specific  plants  show  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  male  wage- 
earners  receive  as  much  as  $800  a  year.  The  resulting  destruction  of  family 
standards  is  appalling,  as  the  authors  forcibly  point  out.  The  study  is,  if 
anything,  too  brief;  and  too  few  details  are  given  on  which  conclusions  may  be 
based.  The  method  of  investigation  is  the  most  complete  reported  by  any 
recent  standard  of  living  study  in  the  United  States. 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.  Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government.  Pp.  xiv, 
415.    Price,  $2.25.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1913. 

LowRT,  E.  B.     Teaching  Sex  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools.    Pp.  94.     Price,  50 

cents.    Chicago:  Forbes  and  Company,  1914. 

A  carefully  written  primer  on  a  subject  which  is  attracting  widespread 
attention.    The  author  has  sacrificed  intrinsic  value  to  brevity. 

Monkswell,  Lord.     The  Railways  of  Great  Britain.    Pp.  viii,  303.    Price, 

$2.00.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1914. 

This  book  describes  the  services  and  equipment  of  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  and  contains  some  data  regarding  rates  and  fares.  The  railroads  in 
each  section  of  the  country  are  taken  up  in  turn  in  successive  chapters,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  volume  being  to  give  information  regarding  the  equipment  and  serv- 
ices of  the  several  systems  and  to  suggest  desirable  changes.    The  book  is  not 
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written  in  a  eritical  spirit,  but  it  poiot«  the  way  to 
ecpecially  in  technical  matteri.  Tba  volume  U  to  be  eoBflMaded  to  tlkoie  teir- 
ing  ft  eoaeiee  ftod  firti-hftod  fteeooDi  ol  the  equipmeat,  operating  metJMde, 
•enriee,  ehftrfM,  ftod  finftoeet  of  BriUfth  lUllwftjrt. 


Moeu.  ROBBRT.  ThM  Ciwa  8tnie€  of  OrnU  Bntain.  Pp.  04.  Priet,  9U0. 
New  York:  Columbift  UniTertity,  1014. 

NiBMBTBB.  Tb.  uod  Stbufp.  K.    Jokf^uek  dM  VotJ»rreeku.    Pp.  riii,  %»». 

Price,  M.88.    MOnehen:  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1013. 

The  yoftrbook  eovert  the  period  from  September  1,  1011,  to  Augoil  tl. 
1012,  and  contain!  much  of  tntereat  to  students  of  law  and  diplomacy. 

Proptrty—IU  Duties  and  Rights.  (Easajn  by  Various  Authors  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford).  Pp.  zz,  106.  Price,  $1.50.  NewYorit: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1013. 

The  volume  contains  seven  essays  on  historical,  philosophical,  and  relig- 
ious conceptions  of  property  written  by  English  university  men,  five  of  whom 
are  profewors  or  lecturers  at  Oxford.  1 1  is  designed  to  create  some  baekgrouad 
for  a  eooftnietive  ideal  or  principle  of  property  among  those  who  revolt  from 
the  aoeepted  idea  and  use  of  private  property  in  present-day  organitation. 
The  reasoning  of  the  essayiste  converges  toward  their  support  of  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  the  stewardship  of  property,  property  as  a  trust,  and  of  a  phase  of 
community  ownership,  which  would  leave  to  the  individual  what  he  needs  for 
freedom  and  what  be  is  able  to  use,  and  would  restore  to  society  the  direct  own- 
ership of  some  things  and  the  "eminent"  ownership  of  things  that  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  wealth.  The  subjects  treated  are:  The  historical  evolo* 
tion  of  property,  the  philosophical  theory,  the  principle  of  private  properiy,tbo 
biblical  and  early  Christian  idea  of  property,  the  theory  of  property  JBMedJM 
val  theology,  property  and  the  reformation,  property  and  personality. 

Salin,  Edoar.  Die  WirUchaftUchs  Entwicklung  von  Alaska  {und  Yuk&n  Tsrri- 
tory).  Pp.  viii,  226.  Price,  M6.  Tubingen:  Verlag  von  J  C.  B.  Mohr, 
1014. 
*  '  A  study  of  industrial  concentration,  using  Alaskan  development  as  induc- 
tive and  illustrative  material.  The  sources  of  information  are  largely  in  Eng- 
lish, United  States  government  reports  forming  a  oooBklBffable  pcoportioo  of 
these. 

Sbasbobb.  Cabl  E.    Psychology  in  Daily  Lifs.    Pp.  xvii,  336.    Price,  $1  JO. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1013. 

By  a  method  which  he  defines  as  "selective  rather  than  cooeecutive,"  iIm 
author  discusses  in  a  very  readable  way  some  of  the  aspecta  of  the  every  day 
mental  life  and  reactions  of  the  individual.  Particular  mice  for  cultivating  a 
serviceable  memory  and  for  maintaining  mental  health  and  efficiency  are  illuo> 
trated  by  concrete  material  taken  from  daily  life  and  the  ptyehoiQgkftl  labo- 
ratory.   The  book  will  no  doubt  stimulate  some  of  its  rsftdonlOftmoi 
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tematic  study  of  a  science  so  fundamental  in  its  principles  and  far-reaching  in 
its  applications  to  different  phases  of  human  activity. 

The  behavioriat  will  look  in  vain  for  the  chapter  on  habit  which  he  might 
expect  to  follow  the  lively  treatment  of  play  with  which  the  book  begins.  Nor 
will  he  entirely  approve  the  exclusion  of  the  social  reactions  of  every  day  life. 
He  will  find,  however,  that  the  first  of  these  omissions  is  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  in  later  chapters  and  the  latter  in  another  volume  of  the  same  series. 

The  author  has  an  optimistic  enthusiasm  for  mental  health  and  believes 
that  one  may  develop  mental  efficiency  by  estimating  his  endowments  and 
mental  handicaps  and  proceeding  forthwith  to  adopt  a  method  of  life  according 
to  the  principles  of  psychology  and  the  conservation  of  human  energy.  Subject 
yourself  to  scientific  management  and  you  will  not  only  be  healthy  and  efficient 
but  successful  and  happy  as  well. 

Smith,  Edqar  Fahs.    Chemistry  in  America.    Pp.  xiii,  356.    Price,  $2.50. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1914. 

Chemical  achievement  in  America  has  been  one  of  the  foundations  of  our 
industrial  development.  The  history  of  achievement  in  this  field  could  have 
no  more  suggestive  outline  and  no  more  salient  illustration  than  that  afforded 
by  Dr.  Smith  in  this  volume.  Some  real  treasures  illustrating  the  early  days 
of  chemistry  in  America  are  brought  to  light,  and  are  put  in  accessible  form  for 
the  first  time. 

Sowers,  Don  C.    The  Financial  History  of  New  York  State  from  1789  to  1919. 

Pp.  346.    Price,  $2.50.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1914. 

This  is  another  of  the  monographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  The  study 
covers  the  interval  from  1789  to  1912,  treating  each  topic  for  the  entire  period 
rather  than  dividing  the  history  into  epochs.  As  a  result  the  reader  does  not 
feel  the  growth  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  This  feeling  is  intensified  by  the  lack 
of  interpretation  and  vigorous  criticism,  the  study  being  descriptive  rather 
than  analjrtical. 

Taussig,  F.  W.  The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States  (6th  rev.  and  enlarged 
ed.)  Pp.  xi,  465.  Price,  $1.75.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1914. 
In  the  present  edition,  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States  is  brought 
down  to  date  by  the  insertion  of  a  chapter  on  the  tariff  of  1913.  This  act  makes 
the  greatest  change  in  our  tariff  system  since  the  Civil  War.  It  does  not  bring 
free  trade;  but  it  does  mean  a  great  lowering  of  protection.  The  author  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  in  the  long  run  the  new  tariff  will  brace  and  strengthen 
the  country's  industries,  and  make  it  easier  to  frame  future  duties  without  log- 
rolling  or  manipulation. 

Tatlob,  W.  G.  L.    The  Credit  System.    Pp.  x,  417.    Price,  $2.26.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1913. 

There  are,  according  to  Professor  Taylor,  three  main  stages  of  price  theory. 
First  came  the  quantity  theory,  next  the  view  expressed  in  the  phrase  "business 
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ij,"  and  Ufli  or  ftU  Um  dywaiU  tteory  advMMd  ia  ihii 
Tb«  vie  wpofait  ol  Um  author  it  aroltttloBanr,  Us  MpUwUloM  AM  Mftda  Willi  Ite 

aid  of  "biolofieal  analocy.  vUoh  it  baUarwl  lo  bo  oT  Um of  tiplit 

tion/'  and  the  study  of  eriaeo  was  the  point  of  dopartuf*  in  writiaff. 

Several  of  the  aimaitioM  in  the  book  ara  eziramaly  inlaiattiac.  Hm 
inaiatenee  that  "prioa  flueiiiaiioa  ia  itaalf  a  nofmal  pi 
attempt  to  avoid  "thatataBftamaniol  'nonaal'  and  'abnormal'" 
lating.  A  refueal  to  baliain  in  iha  trorUaii  of  a  myaterioue  "natural"  law 
whoee  operationa  are  ooaaaionally  intemiptad  and  an  "aboormal"  or  "un- 
natural"  situation  produead,  is  gratifying  and  ia  another  arkUMe  ol  ecientiAe 
methods. 

Unfortunately,  howarar,  the  author's  idaaa  are  obaeored  by  an  unfortunata 
style.  In  many  places  the  reviewer  is  unable  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
the  expreasions  uaed.  Thus  the  atatament  (p.  190)  that  "logical  analjrsis  is 
agnostic  of  antaoedents,  before  a  ehoaan  point  of  departure"  suggeata  the  truth 
of  the  current  saying  that  language  ia  a  device  "to  conceal  thought."  More 
important,  however,  is  the  doubtful  value  of  such  an  extrema  use  of  biological 
Analogy  as  the  author  haa  employed.  It  may  be  (p.  2)  "of  the  assanea  of 
explanation"  (whatever  that  may  mean),  but  it  is  treacherous. 

Whitu)cx,  BaAJTD.    Forly  Year*  Qf  It.    Pp.  xii,  874.    Price,  II .£0.    New 

York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1914. 

This  is  an  intereating  and  informing  book  of  memoirs  happily  writtaa 
before  the  author  had  raaehed  the  autobiography  stage.  With  the  style  of  a 
literary  artist,  and  with  a  social  philosophy  wrought  out  through  years  of  axpar- 
ienoe  with  men,  first  as  a  reporter,  then  as  a  lawyer  and  finally  through  four 
terms  sa  mayor  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Whitlock  tells  ua  of  the  human  proe* 
esses  in  the  actual  workings  of  our  urban  democraciea.  The  book  tsems  with 
intimate,  human,  informing  discussions  of  franehiaea,  vioa,  social  workers, 
politicians,  policemen,  legislators,  puritans,  and  of  raformera  and  others  of  their 
ilk  whose  cure-all  is  that  "there  ought  to  be  a  law."  Tom  Johnaon,  Golden 
Rule  Jonea  and  Brand  Whitlock  himself  are  recreated  in  fleah  and  blood  as 
imdarrtood  and  baliavad  in  by  their  friends.  The  reader  finishes  the  book  with 
a  feeling,  that  he  aeea,  though  nowhere  in  the  bookareanyraasoos  jotted  down, 
why  Mr.  Whitlock  held  the  three  prerequisites  of  urban  damoeraey  to  ba  Iha 
non-partisan  ballot,  home  rule,  and  municipal  ownership  and  oparmtioa  of 
public  utilities. 

Wainmif ,  Robbbt  H.    Regulation  of  Public  Senrieo  Compami—  in  Ormt  Britain. 

Pp.  281.    New  York:  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  Firat  Diatriet, 

1914. 

Thia  report  ia  the  result  of  a  special  investigation  undertaken  oa  bahalf  of 
the  department  of  regulation  of  municipal  utilities  of  tha  National  Chria 
ation.  There  have  bean  salaeted  for  special  study  those  phssss  of  tha 
of  public  service  eompanies  as  carried  out  in  Qreal  Britain  whlah  aeass  to  ba  of 
peculiar  intereat  in  connection  with  our  own  problssas.  Tha  author  regards  tha 
British  sliding  scale  system  for  the  autossatie  regulation  of  the  ratea  of  eharga 
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and  dividends  of  gaa  companies  as  better  than  the  American  system  of  occa- 
sional rate  regulation.  He  develops  a  new  system  of  control  which  he  calls  the 
"merit  rating  method,"  and  which  ho  recommends  as  better  than  either  of  the 
above  methods.  Under  the  merit  rating  method  the  state  commission  "will 
periodically  rate  the  companies  on  the  basis  of  comparative  efficiency  in  serving 
the  public  and  allow  them  to  earn  dividends  varying  with  such  efficiency." 
This  is  an  interesting  suggestion,  and  one  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  general  problem  of  public  service  control. 

WoBCBSTBB,  DsAN  C.  The  Philippines^  Past  and  Present.  (2  vols.)  Pp.  rvi, 
1024.    Price,  $6.00.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

Wrightinqton,  S.  R.  and  Rollins,  W.  A.  Tax  Exempt  and  Taxable  Invest- 
ment Securities.  Pp.  234.  Price,  $3.50.  Boston:  The  Financial  Publish- 
ing Company,  1013. 

REVIEWS 

Beard,  Charles  A.  Contemporary  American  History.  1877-191S.  Pp.  vii, 
397.    Price,  $1.50.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

A  book  of  this  nature  lies  in  the  border  zone  between  history  and  politics. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  perspective  of  recent  events, 
American  histories  usually  leave  the  student  stranded  somewhere  between  the 
period  of  reconstruction  and  the  Spanish-American  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
books  on  American  government  frequently  lack  the  historical  background  nec- 
essary for  a  proper  understanding  of  current  events.  To  bridge  this  gap  is  a 
contribution  of  value  to  students  of  history  and  government,  and  to  the  general 
reader  who  desires  a  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  and  tendencies  underlying 
present  American  problems. 

The  author  abandons  the  usual  chronological  method  of  history  for  the 
topical  method,  and  subordinates  minor  detals  to  broad  movements.  One 
chapter  is  given  to  the  restoration  of  white  control  in  the  governments  of  the 
Southern  States.  Another  traces  the  economic  revolution  following  the  Civil 
War.  Others  deal  with  party  issues  during  the  past  quarter-century,  with  the 
growth  of  imperialism,  the  development  of  capitalism,  and  the  various  mani- 
festations of  dissent  as  expressed  in  numerous  minor  parties.  The  policies  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  causes  of  republican  disintegration  in  the  campaign  of  1912 
are  given  especial  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  to  the  student  of  government  is  the 
one  entitled  the  revolution  in  politics  and  law.  This  is  a  valuable  digest  of 
the  theory  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  in  interpreting  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  as  the  bulwark  of  property  rights 
against  legislative  interference.  The  author  gives  evidence  to  show  that  the 
framers  of  this  amendment  had  in  mind  a  far  wider  purpose  than  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  from  their  former  masters,  and  that  they 
deliberately  intended  to  nationalize  the  prevalent  theory  of  laissez-faire  in 
business  matters  against  attempts  at  control  on  the  part  of  law-making  bodies 
in  the  conunonwealths.  The  various  steps  by  which  the  federal  courts  de- 
veloped the  power  of  judicial  review  over  attempts  of  state  legislatures  to  regu- 
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late  eorpofAiiona  and  labor  are  an  iatoraatiiii  phaae  ol  the  grovtii  of  o«r  «•• 
written  Conatitutioo. 

In  tracing  the  underlying  ommm  of  rteool  Aaerieaa  rfnTiln|wmil,  mof« 
than  uaual  eniphaaia  ia  laid  oo  oooooinie  and  toeiaJ  faetora,  aad  tho  oIom  aoA* 
naoUoo  between  buaioe«i  and  poUtiea  la  inaiaied  upon  throafbovi.  WhOt 
aiming  at  atriot  Impartiality  in  atAlomenta  of  faet  and  in  inlarprttntion,  tbo 
author'a  lympathy  with  what  ara  fUMraUy  enllod  radieal  movemeoU  ia  alao 
evident.  Aa  a  atimulua  to  thought  and  aa  a  baaia  for  diaouaaion  thia  book  will 
prove  of  the  graatett  value. 

RATMOirD  QAaFlBLp  QVTTBLL. 

Tnnify  CoiUg€. 

BiLoaAM,  Huoo.  In  collaboration  with  Louia  Edward  Levy.  C9u»$  o/Buri' 
n4M  Depr€4tion.  Pp.  xvii,  531.  Price,  92.00.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1014. 

Although  intended  aa  an  explanation  of  perioda  of  commercial  dapfurinn. 
revealed  by  an  analysia  of  the  baaic  principlea  of  economica,  thla  volimM  bn- 
eomea,  by  reaaon  of  the  authors  devoting  361  out  of  531  pagea  to  the  analyib  of 
economic  principles,  rather  a  text  on  eoonomiea  than  a  study  in  a  definite  field 
The  first  portion  deals  with  value,  pricea,  money  and  credit ;  the  second  with  the 
distribution  of  wealth;  the  third  with  restraints  on  industry,  including  a  chapter 
mathematically  describing  the  perioda  of  the  trade  cycle;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  book  (151  pagea)  ia  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  a  proposed  ajatma  of  cur- 
rency reform  and  its  effects. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  fluctuations  in  buaineaa  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  money  is  limited,  partly  by  natural  conditions  and  principally  by  law. 
Aa  a  remedy  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  legal  limitation  of  the  use  of  credit  aa 
a  medium  of  exchange  which  prevents  the  supply  of  money  from  meeting  the 
demand.    The  following  methods  are  advocated : 

1.  Broaden  the  range  of  securities  acceptable  from  the  agents  of  iaana  by 
the  treaaury  aa  a  baais  for  bank  notea.  Liena  on  real  property  are  auggaalad 
aa  deairable  for  thia  purpoae. 

2.  Notea  iaaued  on  thia  baaia  to  be  redeemable  in  gold  from  a  fund  in  tha 
custody  of  the  government.  Such  fund  ia  to  be  aoppUed  by  the  banks  applying 
for  currency. 

3.  An  insurance  fund  to  secure  deposits,  to  be  created  by  requiring  all 
banka  to  depoait,  aay  2  per  cent  of  their  oapital  and  surplus. 

4.  The  formation  of  a  credit  elearanee  system  by  eomposing  societies  of 
business  men  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  new  currency  law  is  considered  by  the  authots  to  bs  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  not  sufficient  to  correct  the  evils. 

The  present  monetary  system  by  placing  restrictions  upon  tbs  issonnes  of 
currency  gives  to  money  a  power  which  it  would  not  otherwiss  posssss.  In  ths 
authors'  opinion.  Since  the  quantity  is  insuflkient  for  ths  nstds  of  tks  eoas- 
munity  money  becomes  desirable,  thereby  obtaining  the  povsr  to  sosHMnd  an 
unearned  income  aa  a  return  to  lendera  of  money  and  owncfs  of  enpilnl. 

One  eriUeiam  which  might  be  made  ia  that  although  the  authors  sUUn 
"this  study  must  begin  with  obeervation  of  facU  and  daaaification  of  statistics, 
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from  which  to  determine  the  cause  or  causes  that  produce  the  observed  re- 
sults," conditions  are  very  generally  and  broadly  described  and  statistics  are 
non-«xi8tent.  Thus,  although  lack  of  money  is  considered  the  principal  cause 
of  the  phenomena  studied,  in  the  United  States  in  1837,  1857,  1873  and  1803  the 
amounts  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  were  very  large  comparatively,  while 
these  were  years  of  severe  crises.  The  unusually  large  proportion  of  paper 
money  to  specie  in  crisis  yean  is  also  significant. 

All  investigations  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  show  conclusively  one 
predominant  cause  of  variations  in  business  generally,  and  this  one  is  no  excep- 
tion in  this  respect.  It  is,  however,  a  very  good  presentation  of  the  lack  of  an 
exchange  medium  theory  and  of  the  defects  of  the  previous  currency  system  in 
this  country. 

R.    RiEGEL. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Chandler,  W.  H.  The  Express  Service  and  Rales.  Pp.  v,  340,  and  Supple- 
ment.   Chicago:  La  Salle  Extension  University,  1914. 

This  work  by  the  assistant  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  contains  a  practical  and  clearly  stated  ac- 
count of  certain  phases  of  the  express  business.  Being  written  at  this  late  date 
the  author  had  the  advantage  of  the  important  decisions  rendered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  to  some  extent  rendered  obsolete  earlier 
works  dealing  with  express  tariffs,  classifications,  rates  and  regulations. 

The  most  valuable  chapters  of  Mr.  Chandler's  timely  book  are  those  de- 
scribing the  newly  prescribed  system  of  quoting  express  rates,  and  the  newly 
adopted  express  classifications,  rates,  tariffs  and  regulations.  Much  practical 
information  is  also  contained  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  express  forms,  the 
express  receipt,  railroad  contracts,  public  regulation,  express  company  organiz- 
ation, and  the  money,  financial,  foreign,  order  and  commission  departments. 
It  also  contains  a  comparison  of  the  relative  rates  and  services  of  the  express 
companies  and  the  parcels  post.  The  discussion  in  these  chapters  is  supple- 
mented with  detailed  tables  of  rates  and  the  reproduction  of  numerous  tariffs 
and  forms. 

Although  the  book  contains  a  short  historical  chapter  and  another  dealing 
with  express  capitalization  and  earnings,  these  subjects  are  not  fully  treated. 
It  likewise  makes  no  effort  fully  to  describe  the  principles  underlying  express 
rates,  and  the  factors  considered  in  their  determination.  It  is  likely  that  it  was 
not  the  author's  purpose  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  these  phases  of 
the  express  business. 

0.  G.  HUEBNEB. 

University  oj  Pennsylvania. 

Daniels,  John.  In  Freedom' b  Birthplace.  Pp.  vi,  496.  Price,  $1.60.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1914. 

Among  local  studies  of  the  Negro  problem  this  volume  stands  easily  in  the 
first  rank.  It  describes  the  career  of  the  Negro  in  Boston  from  his  advent  in 
1638,  eight  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
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hiB  enuuidpAUoo  and  adJiaftaMOi  at  a  free  dtiaao,  to  hia 
ton  in  1914. 

A  wealth  of  material  haa  baan  aoUaetad  aimaaniing  Nagro  liiailaw  tltfmagk* 
out  the  entire  period  and  iba  aablaviBMiita  of  ihaaa  m&n  aoaalltvla  aeaa  ol  Um 
moet  intereating  if  nol  tha  oMai  iaportaai  portione  of  tha  votIl 

Chaptera  are  davotad  to  (ha  dawriplJOB  ol  the  etruggla  for  f raadoa  wkM 
waa  partieipatad  in  moal  giaaroualy  by  tba  "fraa  pafaooa  ol  aolor,-"  le  tba 
axparianaa  of  fraadoiaii  whaa  iknmn  iipoo  thair  own  laaoviaaa;  lo  Iba  aoaiil 
and  aibieal  advaaea;  to  the  ebureb;  (o  tba  aaeaamia  aebiavaeMata;  aad  to  bia 
aiparianee  with  tba  ballot.  The  laat  cbaptar  diaoiMna  tba  futma  ol  tba  Wapo 
people. 

In  reference  to  tba  aeonookio  aituation  a  moat  painataking  analjraia  ia  mmi& 
of  oeeupationa,  buaineee  enterpriaaa  and  ownerahip.  While  aoma  aapaela  al  tba 
problein  are  diecouraging  tba  author  concludea  that  "the  Negroea  in  Boatott 
are  not  only  laying  an  aeonomto  foundation,  but  are  accumulating  a  eurplw 
with  which  to  rear  tba  itruotura  of  a  better  family  and  aoaununity  life." 

Aa  to  the  future  of  tba  Negro  the  author  beliavaa  tbal,  maaaitriid  egaiiiat 
tba  background  of  hia  African  jungle  home,  hia  eonditioni  undar  alavary,  and 
tba  "reoonatructlon"  experienoee»  hia  preaent  attainmanta  ara  at  laaat 
able.  Hia  preaent  actual  inferiority  and  tha  prevailing  prejodiaa 
eonatituta  the  real  hindrances.  Both  of  theaa,  bowaver,  ara  naitbar  inadMlbla 
nor  naeeaaarily  permanent. 

Tba  whole  book,  while  frankly  deaeribing  tha  difficultiea  and  dangsra,  b 
decidedly  optimiatic.  On  tha  whole  it  ia  one  of  tba  moat  unbiaaad  atudiaa  wa 
have  aeen.  It  ia  perhapa  unfortunate  that  the  author  haa  not  givan  tba  book 
a  title  that  would  indicate  something  of  its  contents.  Tha  appaadiaaa  aontaJn- 
ing  very  complete  statiatical  tables  and  the  excellent  index  add  greatly  to  tba 
uaefulneas  of  the  book. 

Uniwtnity  of  PmmaffUrama, 

DiwiNO,  Abtuub  8.    Corporate  Promotion*  and  BeorgomMOtion;    Pp.  vUl, 
615.    Price,  12.50.    Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1014. 
This  book,  though  burdened  with  a  mass  of  undigssted  tablea,  ia  tboroogb 
and  scholarly,  and  a  moat  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  ol  tniata  and 
corporation  finance. 

The  main  contribution  of  this  work  is  a  detailed  atudy  ol  a  aalactad  groop 
of  industrial  combinations,  each  of  which  has  paand  tbrmigb  tba  ayala  ol  pro- 
motion, failure,  and  reorganisation.  The  conaoUdationa  diaeosaad  ara:  Tba 
United  SUtea  Leather  Company ;  the  sUrch  consolidations;  the  glucose  combi- 
nations; the  cordage  conaoUdationn;  the  Weatingbouae  Electric  and  Maaufactur* 
ing  Company;  the  NaUooal  Salt  Company;  the  United  Sutes  Realty  and  Oaa- 
struction  Company;  the  Anaerican  Bicycle  Company;  tba  Amariaaa  Malting 
Company;  the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company;  tba  eottoadyakiaaaaMda 
tions;  the  asphalt  consolidaUons;  the  Unilad  Statea  8hipb«ildiac  Oampaaiy; 
and  the  American  Qlue  Company.  This  list  ia  not  intaodad  to  ba  aibaaativa; 
it  would  clearly  be  impoaaible  to  preaent  in  tba  eompaas  ol  one  book  all  tbs  ear* 
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porate  promotions  and  reorganisationa.  But  enough  consolidations  have  been 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  various  causes  of  failure,  and  the  means  of  reorganisa- 
tion. In  three  concluding  chapters  the  various  promotion  schemes  and  reorgan- 
isation expedients  are  summarised. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  is  of  especial  interest.  He  is  apparently 
a  thorough-going  believer  in  the  laissez-faire  principle.  He  hazards  the  belief 
that  whatever  "trust  problem"  exists  will  work  out  its  own  solution.  Restrict- 
ive regulation  will  only  hamper  the  efficient  corporation,  and  the  doom  of  the 
inefficient  waits  on  no  legislative  regulation,  but  is  rather  delayed  thereby. 

In  developing  the  point  that  legislative  action  is  unnecessary,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  success  of  a  consolidation  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  one 
of  two  conditions.  Consolidation  may  be  successful  if  it  has  at  its  command 
executive  ability  of  a  high  enough  order  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  besetting 
the  administration  of  a  large  business.  The  author  is  much  impressed,  as  he 
states  in  the  preface,  by  the  tremendous  importance  of  individual  ability,  or 
its  lack,  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  any  enterprise.  But  he  is 
likewise  much  impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  with  ability  to  man- 
age a  large  and  scattered  group  of  concerns  as  efficiently  and  as  economically 
as  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  manage  a  single  concern.  The  lack  of  such 
men,  or,  at  least,  the  failure  to  find  them,  explains  the  unsuccessful  out- 
come of  many  corporate  consolidations,  and  renders  the  success  of  still  others 
problematical. 

Yet  even  though  a  consolidation  is  not  managed  by  the  most  able  entre- 
preneurs, it  may  still  be  successful  if  it  is  secured  against  unrestricted  compe- 
tition through  having  a  monopoly  control  over  some  essential  raw  material,  some 
patent,  or  some  franchise.  However,  in  only  rare  cases  are  these  conditions 
realized,  and  the  author  therefore  feels  that  the  trust  problem  may  be  left  to 
work  out  its  own  solution. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  conclusions  of  the  author  are  open  to  criticism. 
Though  certain  of  the  combinations,  or  trusts,  have  gradually  lost  control 
because  of  inefficient  management,  and  because  of  the  insistent  pressure  of 
vigorous  competition,  these  disintegrating  forces  will  work  out  their  results 
but  slowly,  if  at  all,  in  the  case  of  those  trusts  whose  monopolistic  position  is 
based  on  the  ownership  of  raw  material,  or  on  the  enjoyment  of  patent  and 
franchise  privileges,  supplemented  possibly  by  the  possession  of  enormous 
capital,  the  use  of  objectionable  competitive  methods,  and  the  shelter  of  favor- 
ing tariffs.  To  deal  succeosfully  with  such  monopolies,  something  more  than 
a  laissez-faire  policy  would  seem  to  be  required. 

Eliot  Jones. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

DuNLOP,  RoBEBT.  Ireland  under  the  Commonwealth.  (2  vols.)  Pp.  ccliv, 
753.  Price,  S8.00.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1913. 
The  character  of  this  work  is  better  indicated  by  its  description  in  the  sub- 
title as  "A  Selection  of  Documents  Relating  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  from 
1651  to  1659."  The  documents,  excepting  a  few  from  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  are  taken  from  certain  volumes  in  the  Irish  Record 
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Offio«  known  m  Um  '*CoauBOO«Mltb  RMords." 
of  the  toUtn  «Dd  oram  taiMi  by  tbo  Iridi  nnmiiMinmn  (Intof  Um  M 
deputy  and  eoiueU)  who  had  ehnrsB  ol  iho  go^iranuBt  of  IraUad  ditriac  Um 
period.  They  eooMquenily  diapUy  the  aelual  nppUenlioo  of  Um  pctodpli  ol 
the  Cromwelltmn  Mttlemeni  nad  coosUUilo  our  moet  bnporUai  MiurM  of  im» 
formation  about  that  nuchHiiooUd  poUey.  Mr.  Dunlop,  to  bo  Ottio.  doot  sol 
reproduoo  tbo  oontenU  of  iboio  voloBit  in  full,  but  iho  mIocUom  prislod,  Im 
hU  opinion,  ''oompriao,  with  tbo  OMOptJOD  of  a  oumbor  of  potitioaa  poMMiiag 
only  a  limitod  intoreat,  a  fairly  eoinploto  record  of  all  that  b  likely  to  pfovo  of 
value  to  the  otudoni  of  the  period."  He  further  inforau  ua  that  the  ooUoeltos 
waa  made  with  the  objeot  of  aaaembling  "  evory  aorap  of  infonnatioo  beariag  oa 
the  lOYomiDoni  of  Ireland  by  the  Conunonwoalth  ragardleoi  of  whothar  ii  told 
for  or  againat  that  government"  (p.  i). 

Thoaa  matoriala,  moreover,  are  for  the  moat  part  made  aoeoMiblo  to  tho 
■tudoal  oataido  of  Dublin  for  the  fint  time.  Prendorgaat,  who  radlaeovwad 
thaaa  raeorda,  uaad  them  extenaively  in  the  preparation  of  hia  CroonailUoA 
StUlaaieMl  of  troUmd  and  ineluded  many  extracta  therefrom  in  hia  notoa  to  thai 
work.  He  rarely  givea  more  than  a  amall  portion  of  any  one  documeai,  how« 
ever;  hia  tranaoriptiona  are  not  alwaya  accurate,  and  their  value  ia  further 
impaired  by  bis  method  of  ohooaing  the  excerpta  to  illuatrate  a  not  impartial 
text.  Thia  ia  the  only  place  where  any  of  the  orders  have  been  previoualy 
printed.  A  few  of  the  lettera  have  found  their  way  into  print  elsewhere  through 
the  preaervation  of  a  small  number  of  the  originala  of  which  the  "CommoD- 
wealth  Reoorda"  contain  only  the  official  copiea.  Mr.  Dunlop  finda,  howovor, 
that  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Firth's  Memoin  of  Bdmtmd  Lmdom,  whUk 
constitute  the  most  considerable  single  collection,  they  have  beoB  poorljr 
edited.  Furthermore,  it  aeems  probable  that  the  letters  woro  ftrai  writlaai  ia 
the  copy  books  and  then  transcribed,  which  renders  the  eopiea  of  value  ovoa 
where  the  originala  exist. 

Mr.  Dunlop  doea  not  explain  fully  the  principlea  whieh  he  haa  followed  in 
editing  the  dooumenta.  Some  appear  to  be  in  the  form  of  abetraeta  similar  to 
those  found  in  a  calendar,  while  others,  although  given  wtrbaUm,  are  not  in  fulL 
By  far  the  largeat  and  most  important  part  of  the  oootenta,  however,  is  eneloaad 
within  inverted  «*^^r*"[*^  and  apparently  consists  of  reproductions  in  ssliiuo. 
The  spelling  haa  been  modernised  throughout. 

Mr.  Dunlop  aupplamenta  the  dooumenta  with  erudite  notoa  coBcaraad 
mainly  with  the  identifieation  of  peraona  and  plaeea  and  with  an  ample  iBtfo> 
duction.  The  latter  contains  not  only  a  summary  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
documents,  but  also  a  survey  of  the  period  from  IMl  to  1051  chiefly  for  the  por^ 
poee  of  tracing  the  cauaea  of  the  rebellion  which  began  in  16tl.  Briedy,  Mr. 
Dunlop's  thesis  is  that  the  rebellion  was  not  cauaed  primarily  either  by  Ramam 
Catholic  ploU  or  by  agrarian  difficulties,  but  by  a  feeling  of  antagpniwi  **b»- 
tween  the  Engliah  in  Ireland  and  the  Engliah  in  England"  (p.  ix).  He  axplaiaa 
how  the  levy  of  eeaa  in  Elisabeth'a  reign  tended  to  arouae  the  eooatitutiooal 
opposition  of  the  gentry  of  the  Pale,  while  the  poUey  of  eeitleneat  ai  the  aaao 
time  cauaed  the  hoatility  of  the  naUvelriah.  Baligkm,  whieh  ai  the  bagiwiiBC 
of  Elisabeth's  reign  had  been  a  matter  of  indiffaranoa,  by  the  elooa  of  bar  rsign 
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had  become,  through  the  activities  of  the  Jesuits,  a  divergooce  of  burning  im- 
portance. The  consequent  tendency  of  the  native  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
to  heal  their  immemorial  diflTerences  and  to  draw  together  against  the  common 
oppressor  becomes  evident  before  1603  and  during  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  ever  grows  stronger,  until  a  united  Catholic  Ireland  rose  in  1641  to 
free  itself  from  the  danger  of  a  puritan  parliament  in  England.  The  narrative 
is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  original  materials  and  adds  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  Irish  history  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  besides  this  new  point  of  view. 

W.  E.   LUNT. 

Cornell  Univertity. 

Fibldino^Hall,  H.     The  Passing  of  Empire.     Pp.   viii,  307.     Price,  $2.60. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1914. 

HouoBTON,  Bernard.  Bureaucratic  Government:  A  Study  in  Indian 
Polity.    Pp.  vii,  200.     Price,  38.  6d.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1913. 

These  two  books  treat  almost  the  same  subject  matter  and  arrive  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusion,  both  are  studies  of  Indian  unrest  and  present  a 
constructive  criticism  of  present-day  British  policy  in  the  empire.  The  first 
is  anecdotal  and  suggestive,  the  second  is  devoted  to  closer  argument  and  gives 
greater  space  to  the  philosophy  of  government.  Both  authors  write  from  a 
background  of  official  experience  in  India  and  both  choose  most  of  their  ex- 
amples from  the  government  of  Burma. 

Mr.  Fielding-Hall's  argument  runs  as  follows:  Indian  government  was 
formerly  successful  because  it  depended  on  commanding  personalities.  The 
English  administrator  went  out  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  He  was 
educated  after  he  arrived .  Western  civilization  did  not  have  a  chance  to  stamp 
itself  upon  his  character  but  he  grew  up  in  Indian  conditions  and  knew  the  lan- 
guage and  the  people.  Conununication  was  slow,  he  cultivated  judgment  and 
though  his  power  was  arbitrary  it  was  tempered  by  discretion.  The  old  village 
organization  of  Indian  society  was  not  disturbed  and  the  English  officer,  who 
was  not  only  the  representative  of  government  but  government  itself,  had  an 
organic  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people.  His  was  a  human  government, 
one  which  recognised  that  fundamentally  the  Oriental  was  moved  by  the  same 
motives  as  the  Occidental  and  that  the  basis  of  control  was  sympathy  and 
mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

New  conditions  have  destroyed  this  basis  of  control.  Communication  has 
improved,  the  officer  has  become  only  the  last  link  of  a  chain  which  extends 
to  the  viceroy  and  the  privy  council.  As  a  result  freedom  of  decision  has  van- 
ished from  him,  he  becomes  only  the  agent  of  a  central  authority  charged  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  iron-bound  rules  of  the  Indian  code.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  has  been  made  a  functionary  without  real  power  or  discretion  the 
influence  of  the  village  which  was  the  basis  of  Indian  government  has  been 
destroyed.  The  headman  instead  of  being  part  of  the  village  charged  with 
the  administration  of  a  unit  possessed  of  a  large  degree  of  local  autonomy,  has 
become  merely  "a  finger  of  government"  no  longer  conmianding  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  community  because  he  is  both  in  it  and  of  it.    The 
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rainedy  Um  auUmt  btUevw  liat  in  fterMUng  to  far  m 
foniMriy  poMaMd  by  tbe  fovwDflMBi. 

One  of  the  inotl  pr— ring  bm(U  to  a  rafonn  of  Um  ptaal  ud  dvil  toAm  km 
•ueh  A  way  thai  juf iioo  will  no  loofar  be  a  game  wbaft  aaeh  aida  playa  lo  via 
at  wbaiever  eoal.  Tbe  judgaabould  be  given  power  to  aoeourar^UMi 
to  eoafeea  by  bolding  out  poMibUiltoa  of  leewr  penalty,  if  tbe  affair  to 
without  formal  trial.  Tbe  Uwa  wbieb  puniab  rillagaa  and  indiTidnato  vttbottl 
actual  proof  of  wrong^ioingahould  be  aboUabed.  TbeywerefiUedloanenrltor 
■tage  of  Indian  eoetoly  but  often  reeult  in  aerioua  injustice  under  pftaeal  eo»- 
dittona .  Tbe  eodei  in  fact,  by  cryatalUsing  old  Indian  cuitom,  bav«  Made 
healthy  legal  growth  impoaaible. 

Engliah  ofltoera  abould  go  to  India  at  an  earlier  age  ao  that  they  may  bieoan 
acquainted  with  Indian  conditions  while  their  own  minds  are  still  plaelk. 
The  Indiana  abould  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  civil  aerviee  but  are  not  to  be 
appointed  to  tbe  higher  admintotrative  poaitions,  beeatiae  they  have  not  yet 
developed  tbe  eapaoity  to  handle  the  work  they  would  there  be  eallad  apoa  to 
do  and  beeause  the  Indian  peoples  themselves  would  not  have  eoaftdiMaia 
them  in  such  positions.  Meanwhile  local  government  should  be  givaa  new  life 
by  granting  the  village  a  degree  of  local  autonomy,  and  gradually  developing 
higher  dtotrict  and  provincial  assemblies.  The  preeent  councils,  the  author 
believes,  are  worse  than  a  farce  because  they  have  no  organic  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  population.  Education  for  self-government  to  tbe  only  means  by 
which  Indian  unreet  can  be  stilled.  It  will  again  make  India  contented.  "To 
conquer  India  was  great  ....  but  to  make  of  India  a  daughter  not  a 
subject    ....    that  will  be  greater  still." 

Mr.  Houghton's  arguukent  to  to  a  large  degree  a  parallel.  The  change  from 
the  old  to  the  preeent  system  he  pictures  as  the  growth  from  an  autoeraey  to  a 
bureaucracy.  The  result  to  that  Engliah  government  has  become  lifeless,  aad 
formalistio.  He  has  greater  confidence  in  the  councito  than  has  Mr.  Fielding- 
Hall.  The  partition  of  Bengal  ho  holds  was  a  mtotake  of  the  bureaucracy 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  creation  of  a  new  council.  He  thinks 
that  instead  of  demanding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  bureaucratic  govemmealal 
machinery  the  government  would  do  well  to  arouse  party  feeling  among  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  encourage  education  which  would  make  the  party  feeling  intellifHit. 
Control  of  affairs  should  be  shifted  into  the  hands  of  men  not  of  the  professiooal 
official  class.  "  The  keynote  to  all  progrees  lies  ....  in  the  traasler  of 
the  superior  control  from  the  bureaucracy  to  men  unwarped  by  ofltoial  bias  aad 
more  in  s>'mpathy  with  popular  aspirations."  The  first  condition  of  keeping 
the  Indian  Empire,  the  author  believes,  to  to  extend  to  tbe  people  real  eelf- 
government.  The  delay  neeeaeary  in  thto  development,  tbe  autbor  ovideotly 
thinks,  has  been  exaggerated. 

CBaaTBR  Laoto  Joraa. 
Uniwertity  of  Wiicontin. 
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Qabofalo,    Babon   Raffablb.    Criminology.    (Translated    by    Robert   W. 

Millar.)    Pp.  zl,  478.    Price,  $4.60.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 

1914. 
Physical  Baaet  of  Crime.    (Papers  and  Discussion  contributed  to  the  38th 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Minneapolis, 

June  14,  1913.)    Pp.  188.    Price,  $4.00.    Easton:  American  Academy  of 

Medicine,  1914. 

The  first  volume  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  nine  books  selected  for 
translation  by  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  from 
the  leading  continental  writers.  It  was  translated  by  Robert  Wyncss  Millar 
of  the  Northwestern  Law  School. 

In  the  list  of  scholars  who  have  given  to  the  world  the  modern  science  of 
criminology  none  is  more  worthy  to  stand  close  beside  its  gifted  founder,  Caesar 
Lombroso,  than  the  author  of  this  work.  At  present  Baron  Garofalo  is  pro- 
curator-general at  the  court  of  appeal  of  Venice,  senator  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  adjunct  professor  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  of  the  University  of 
Naples,  and  president  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Sociology. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  best  presented  in  a  skeletal  outline:  Part  I, 
Crime,  has  two  chapters  dealing  with  natural  crime  and  the  legal  notion  of 
crime;  Part  II,  the  criminal,  with  three  chapters — criminal  anomaly,  social 
influences  and  influences  of  the  laws;  Part  III,  repression,  four  chapters;  the 
law  of  adaptation,  existing  theories  of  criminal  law,  defects  of  existing  criminal 
procedure,  and  the  rational  system  of  punishment;  Part  IV,  outline  of  prin- 
ciples— suggested  as  a  basis  for  an  international  criminal  code. 

A  brief  review  could  not  give  any  adequate  criticism  of  such  a  work.  We 
present,  therefore,  a  mere  statement  of  a  few  of  the  leading  ideas,  for  which  the 
author  has  contended  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Theory  of  Crime.  In  the  nature  of  things,  crime  cannot  be  a  juridical 
abstraction.  It  is  "an  action  which  wounds  some  one  of  the  sentiments  which, 
by  common  consent,  are  called  the  moral  sense  of  a  human  aggregation.  .  .  . 
an  act  which  no  civilized  society  can  refuse  to  recognize  as  criminal  and  repress 
by  means  of  punishment."  Injury  to  one  of  the  elementary  altruistic  senti- 
ments of  pity  or  probity  are  its  essential  elements.  "The  injury  must  wound 
these  sentiments,  not  in  their  superior  and  finer  degnees,  but  in  the  average 
measure  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  a  community — a  measure  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  society.  Such  crimes  are 
due  to  "psychic  anomalies — exceptions  similar  to  physical  monstrosities." 

Crime  so  considered  remains  a  constant  factor  in  the  midst  of  changing 
laws  and  moralities,  applicable  among  all  peoples  whatever  the  stage  of  culture. 

Classification  of  Criminals.  The  author  criticizes  Ferri's  classification  of 
(1)  bom,  (2)  habitual,  (3)  occasional,  (4)  passionate  and  (5)  insane  criminals, 
aa  unscientific  from  the  anthropological  point  of  view.  His  classification  is 
(1)  murderers,  (2)  violent  criminals,  (3)  criminals  deficient  in  probity  and  (4) 
lascivious.  In  the  phraseology  of  this  classification  one  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  belongs  rather  to  the  classical  school  philosophy,  and  turns  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  crime  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  criminal,  but 
a  careful  reading  of  his  discussions*  clears  away  this  difficulty.    He  says:  "To 
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flght  with  any  bopt  of  aueetM  «•  mutl  know  our  taaBy"  and  bit  atlMipi  h  to 
get  mi  Um  real  amtnn  of  erimiiuUity.  Ewy  om  who  luw  sitanptod  to  latt 
Ferri'i  oUatiiieatioo  aa  a  baiia  ol  iadiieUTa  altidiaa  baa  taaoaalaiail  Iba  yrmj 
diffioulUea  wbieb  Baroo  Oarofalo  baa  poiatod  out. 

Bnf9twdBtp&nii&mo»aF9rm^fB0prtMM\on.  For  niaoy  yaaia  tba  avtbor 
baa  raaclad  againai  Iba  fonna  of  pwiiibmant  which  have  bad  aa  a  moUva  aipla> 
UoQ,  reUliatioo  or  Tamtanaa,  and  avaa  iDtimidaUoa.  Batulla  Inm  UMaa 
DMiboda  have  bean  bopal— ly  inadaquato.  Not  only  abould  Cba  vlatlm  of  artea 
obtain  indemnity  from  iba  offeadar,  a  thing  almost  entirely  lacking  in  erimlBal 
law,  but  the  enforeod  re|>aratioii  woald  be  the  moat  natural  and  Taluable  diaei* 
plioe  for  the  criminal. 

Thia  Yoloma  wiU  give  UtUe  eonfort  to  the  eriUea  of  the  Italiaa  Sahool 
who,  in  Ibair  baato  to  expoee  what  they  have  regarded  aa  palpable  errota,  bava 
taken  altofetbar  too  narrow  a  view  of  ita  daima.  Breadth  of  vialoo  ia  aoi  tba 
laaal  eooaplettoae  cbaraoteriitic  of  the  author's  work.    It  ie  a  great  book. 

Pkifneal  BaaM  of  Cnm€,  The  American  Academy  of  Madieina  waa  afga»» 
iied  originally  to  seeure  the  standardisation  of  medieal  edaeatlon.  fiaee  tUa 
task  is  now  accomplished,  it  has  turned  ita  attention  to  the  study  and  discusstoo 
of  social  problems  which  have  a  basis  in  physiology  or  medicine,  or  which  in  any 
vital  way  involve  the  membera  of  the  medical  profession.  The  volume  under 
review  ia  a  compilation  of  the  papers  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  iba 
Academy  held  in  Minneapolis  in  June,  1913.  and  preeenta  the  aobjaei  froa 
varioua  points  of  view.  Papers  were  contributed  by  ph>'Bicians  and  surgeons; 
professors  of  education,  physics,  sociology,  psychology,  law;  superinteodeata 
of  hospitals,  refonnatories  and  prisons.  The  diseusaiona 
of  crime  in  relation  to  physiologic  and  psychologic  inberitanee,  patbologie 
ditions;  aa  a  result  of  feeble-mindednees  and  insanity;  as  a  product  of  alcohol- 
ism, and  specific  diseases;  as  the  outgrowth  of  social  conditions,  education, 
parental  influeneea,  eto.  Cooamenting  on  the  papers  presented,  the  Jmtmai 
of  ths  American  InBtiiuU  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminoiogy,  September,  I9IJ; 
said,  editorially  (p.  321) :  '*  With  no  deeire  to  disparage  any  featitra  of  tba  pro> 
gram,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  report  on  'Heredity  as  a  Factor  in  Criminal* 
ity,  a  Study  of  the  Findings  in  About  a  Thousand  Cases'  reached  the  bigb 
water  mark.  ...  It  repreeented  intonaive  reeeareb  and  the  reaulta  re- 
ported are  of  far-reaching  value  for  a  theory  of  the  criminal.  Up  to  dato  it  ia 
the  most  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  its  kind." 

The  bringing  together  of  such  a  group  of  serious  eeholars,  not  to  exploit 
any  theory  or  bjrpotbeeia,  but  to  confer  upon  the  interrelations  of  the  variooe 
scientific  studiee  with  a  view  to  the  better  undantaBding  of  the  baaea  of  Iba 
unsocial  habita  which  we  call  criminal  is  an  aeUvfWMBl  of  no  little  aMmani. 
The  group  of  studenta  repreeented  in  this  meeting  wonld  be  the  bal  todaalaia 
that  any  finality  in  the  explanation  of  crime  baa  been  reaebad,  bnl  Ibara  la 
the  oooapieaoiia  abaanoe  of  any  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  Iba 
of  the  positive  method  of  study  and  investigation.  It  will  be  vary 
certing  to  those  who  still  prefer  to  think  of  crime  as  the  result  of  a  deliberala 
ohoioa  of  evil  to  eome  in  contact  with  this  book. 

J.  P. 
Ummnity  of 
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Haobrty,  Jamu  E.    Mercantile  Credit.    Pp.  xiii,  382.    Price,  $2.00.    New 

York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1913. 

In  disouBsing  mercantile  credit  the  author  endeavors  to  combine  a  theoret- 
ical treatment  with  a  view  practical  enough  to  attract  the  business  man.  The 
two  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  (1)  the  origin,  development  and  present  status 
of  mercantile  credit  and  (2)  legislation.  In  the  first  part  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  credit  are  discussed,  credit  instruments  are  classified  and  the  different 
kinds  of  credit  described.  A  discussion  of  mercantile  and  personal  credit  is 
followed  by  a  more  concrete  description  of  the  work  of  the  credit  man,  the  credit 
oflBce,  sources  of  credit  information,  adjustment  bureaus,  collections,  credits 
and  credit  men's  associations.  Part  two  treats  bankruptcy  legislation  his- 
torically and  descriptively.  A  discussion  of  early  legislation  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  the  bankrupt  law  of  1800,  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  1841, 1867  and  1898, 
state  insolvency  legislation  and  finally  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  goods  in 
bulk. 

A  distinct  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  author  in  bringing  together  in 
one  volume  a  discussion  of  a  subject  that  had  not  hitherto  been  adequately 
treated.  The  work  of  the  credit  man  and  his  service  in  the  community  are  not 
fully  appreciated  and-Dr.  Hagerty's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  most  welcome. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  present  methods  of  extending  credit  were  not 
subjected  to  more  careful  analysis  and  criticism.  At  the  present  time  descrip- 
tion is  not  enough.  Thorough  scrutiny  of  our  methods  is  imperative.  Under 
the  federal  reserve  act  just  passed  there  will  be  necessary  a  careful  definition 
of  commercial  paper.  This  definition  might  be  so  worded,  as  to  include  only 
double  name  paper.  If  this  were  done  present  credit  methods  would  be  almost 
revolutionized.  Before  such  a  step  is  taken  we  should  have  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  methods  now  employed.  If  they  are  poor  they  should  be  abandoned  but 
if  an  actual  improvement  over  those  used  abroad  they  should  be  retained.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  as  yet  no  adequate  treatment  of  this  extremely 
important  question. 

£.  M.  Pattebsgn. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hunter,  Robert.     Violence  and  the  Labor  Movement.    Pp.  xiv,  388.    Price, 

SI. 50.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

We  have  here  a  much-needed  study  of  the  history  of  terrorism  in  the  labor 
movement.  The  various  discussions  of  the  I .  W .  W .  have  shown  in  their  analy- 
ses of  present  conditions  a  lack  of  historical  background.  Mr.  Hunter  finds 
that  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  radical  groups  throughout  the  world  are  but 
echoes  of  the  pleas  of  the  anarchists  under  Bakounin  and  his  followers.  The 
declaration  of  war  between  capital  and  labor,  with  its  accompanying  violence, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  into  "one  big  union"  are  but  repetitions  of  old 
philosophy.  The  Marxians  or  parliamentarians  have  opposed  them  for  almost 
a  century.  This  opposition  has  not  been  based  on  moral  grounds,  but  on  a 
faith  in  economic  law  and  on  a  realization  of  the  impracticability  of  violence. 

The  clear  historical  narrative  does  not  reflect  the  author's  well-know 
parliamentary  leanings.    This  impartiality  breaks  down,  however,  when  he 
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•eekt  to  Aiunrtr  Um  f  3rBdi«AUtl  arilidm  oa  the  todatin  philosophy  Aod  pio* 
gram.  He  niaket  a  virulent  attack  oo  employers  who  tntntiirant  linlsoM  by  tho 
iatroduetion  of  private  detoetivss  and  militia  into  labor  eoaflleta.  HUhoot 
doubt  this  is  warranted,  but  it  waksna  the  scholarly  toae  of  thsstmfy.  Oa  tha 
whole,  howe var,  thia  ▼olmaa  ia  a  f<sry  nUiiabla  eontribatioo.  1 1  throws  aash* 
naedad  light oothaatnicilsa of  thaTariooailamseU in  the  radical  wing oltha 
labor  aovanent. 

AuuLUTDwi  Fuuaasn. 
N9W  York  Ciiy. 

MATUKwa,  PsBOiBic.    ToxoHtm  and  the  DiMtribution  of  W§<Uik.    Pp.  liii,  Ml 

Prioe,  t2.60.    New  York:  Doubladay,  Pa«B  and  Company.  1914. 

Never  has  the  reviewer  seen  more  eonvineing  evidanea  of  the  interrelatioa 
of  all  knowledge.  The  author  b  a  devotee  of  the  single  tax.  His  argumeata 
against  protective  tariffs  are  well  preaented,  his  attack  being  direetad  agiiaai 
both  the  "old"  protection  and  the  "new."  He  next  assails  all  other  forma  of 
indirect  taxation,  and  then  shows  the  weaknesses  of  all  direct  taxes,  except  thai 
on  real  property.  Finally  the  adequacy  of  a  land  tax  which  b  "the  naUiral 
tax,"  the  problems  of  transition  from  our  present  system  to  the  new  one, 
the  incidence  of  taxation  and  the  numerous  fiscal  probleoM  prsssnted  ars 
analjrsed. 

If  the  author  had  been  content  to  stop  at  thb  point  (p.  300),  he  would  hava 
presented  a  fairly  complete  and  interesting  treatment  of  hb  thesb,  although  it 
contains  little  that  b  new  and  shows  a  complete  dependence  upon  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  "The  abandonment  of  the  import  duty, 
however,  entails  an  unfamiliar  form  of  social  organisation"  and  the  withdrawal 
of  "power  to  tax  consumption  would  be  followed  by  a  new  era  in  the  hbtory  of 
civilisation."  Thb  at  once  opens  up  the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge.  All 
progress  b  reviewed.  A  statement  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesb  b  not  "out 
of  place."  Since,  however,  there  are  important  factors  in  human  develop- 
ment relatively,  if  not  actually,  independent  of  the  influaoea  of  tbaavolutioa- 
ary  soianeea,  we  must  consider  intellectual  progress.  Architoetiira,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  poetry  are  analysed  and  classified  and  the  alpdfieanca  of 
science  to  man  b  considered.  But  religion  must  not  be  omitted,  i 
Confucius,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Zoroaster,  Egypt,  Judaism, 
Greece,  and  Rome  are  successively  presented.  Midway  between  the  theo- 
logical and  the  rational  lies  metaphysics  and  thb  consideration,  of  eoui;se,  com- 
peb  us  to  review  philosophic  thought  from  Thales  to  the  modems.  Last  of  all 
appears  politics. 

Excuses  for  such  a  collection  of  information  within  the  covers  of  a  single 
volume  are  hard  to  find .  The  author  seems  to  have  supposed  thai  aradilioB  ia, 
per  9€,  valuable.  The  first  three  hundred  pages  are,  as  pioTiooily  alalad. 
somewhat  interesting.    The  latter  part  of  the  l>ook  b,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  ssisftt. 

E    M.  PATTaaaoN. 
C/atMrtify  of  j 
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Nbwmatxb,  8.  W.    Medical  and  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Schools.    Pp.  vi,  318. 
Price,  12.50.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Fcbiger,  1913. 

Ab  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  this  book  is  designed  to  furnish  to 
physicians,  nurses  and  teachers  a  guide  to  the  physical  examination  of  school 
children,  and  it  attempts  to  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween mental  and  physical  development. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  administration  of  medical  and  sanitary 
inspection  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  school  nurse  as 
an  aid  to  the  physician  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  if  legislatures  will  make 
mandatory  the  employment  of  both  school  nurses  and  physicians,  much  greater 
efficiency  will  result  than  where  physicians  only  are  employed  and  there  will 
be  no  need  for  legislation  designed  to  compel  the  parent  to  obtain  treatment 
recommended  for  the  child.  An  especially  commendable  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  inclusion  of  forms  used  in  a  proper  system  of  record  keeping.  The  chapter 
on  infectious,  contagious  and  communicable  diseases  and  that  on  physical 
defects  discusses  the  most  important  of  these  diseases  and  defects  with  a  view 
to  enabling  the  person  in  charge  to  determine  the  trouble  and  take  steps  to 
meet  it  by  proper  methods.  In  the  discussion  of  mentality  an  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  the  extent  and  analyze  the  causes  of  retardation.  The  allotment 
of  34  pages  of  a  300-page  book  to  an  explanation  of  the  Binet  system  of  testing 
mentality  may  seem  excessive  even  in  face  of  a  desire  to  emphasize  this  portion 
of  the  book.  As  a  whole,  Dr.  Newmayer's  book  furnishes  an  excellent  hand- 
book for  use  of  anyone  interested  in  medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  schools. 

Bruce  D.  Mudqett. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Oppenheimer,  Franz.  The  Stale.  (Translated  by  John  M.  Gitterman.)  Pp. 
V,  302.  Price,  $1.25.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1914. 
This  book  is  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  state  from  the 
sociological  and  economic  viewpoint.  Its  material  is  drawn  largely  from 
Ratzel's  writings,  and  in  its  theory  that  state  origin  results  from  conquest  it 
follows  Ratzenhofer  and  Gumplowicz.  The  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory is  emphasized  throughout. 

Its  general  thesis  follows:  There  are  two  methods  of  securing  wealth — 
production  and  robbery.  The  state,  as  a  political  organization,  results  from 
the  latter,  the  forced  subjection  of  the  weak  to  the  strong  inevitably  following 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  rise  of  economic  differences.  When  capital 
is  vested  in  land  and  other  forms  of  realty  the  feudal  state  results,  at  first  in 
the  patriarchal  tribal  form,  later  in  the  more  developed  medieval  type.  When 
capital  is  vested  in  movable  commodities  the  commercial  state  results.  Of 
this  form  the  independent  city  with  its  outlying  trading  posts  is  typical.  As  a 
money  economy  developed  and  standing  armies  grew  in  size,  a  centralized 
government  resulted,  reaching  its  climax  in  the  Roman  Empire.  This  was 
destroyed  by  the  exploitation  of  slave  labor.  Later,  when  capital  was  vested 
in  productive  industries,  the  modern  constitutional  state  was  formed.  In  the 
future,  through  the  increasing  socialization  of  industry  and  the  disappearance 
of  private  ownership  of  land,  the  political  organization  will   become  less, 
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and  the  •ooBomic  orginif  tioa  won  imporUnt.  Tb«  ftoAl  oatMat  will  bt  m 
Mmi-coeUUtiie  "freenuui't  dUieaahip/'  ia  which  eUn  iatarvato  haw  MUif«|y 
ditftp|MM«d. 

vnd\9  deeidodly  oat  ■id»d  in  iU  ntflMt  oT  all  faeton  aavo  fofvc  in  aUlt 
origin  and  of  all  influtDOM  taTt  Um  •eoooddo  in  tUU  dtTtlopotni,  tba  book  it 
a  brilliant  itudy  of  otHnIo  important  pbaaaa  of  political  oTolutioa.  Tba 
author  errs  ia  believiaf  that  tha  aooial-ooataet  tboory  of  ttala  origia  la  alill 
■eriooaly  bald,  and  in  ooaridariac  tbt  politieal  and  aooooMJc  orgaalaalioM  of 
•oeiaty  aa  aeparable  and  antagoniatie.    Tbo  tranalation  ia  unuaually  wall  doaa. 

THnil,  ColUg,,  ^~^'"^  ^^"^^  0»~^ 

Pond.  OMaa  L.    PaMtc  UtilUi^s.    Pp.  Ut,  964.    Priea,  16.00.    IndianapoUa: 

Bobba-MarriU  Company,  1013. 

Tbia  ia  a  work  of  groat  merit  that  will  be  uaeful  to  practicing  lawyers, 
atata  officials  and  memben  of  public  aenrioe  commiaaiona.  At  the  preaent 
time  over  one-half  of  the  states  vest  in  a  conmiiaaion  authority  over  moat 
municipal  and  other  utilities.  A  few  cities  have  establiabed  municipal  publie 
utilities  commissions.  The  activities  of  these  public  bodies  and  of  tba  at- 
torneys who  appear  before  the  conmiissiona  make  auch  a  work  as  that  by  Mr. 
Pond  of  sapeeial  value. 

The  early  part  of  the  volume  contains  chapters  whieh  i*imtt'1ifr  in  detail 
the  legal  powers  of  the  municipalities,  and  diacuaaea  the  legal  queationa  eon- 
neeted  with  franchises  and  municipal  contracts.  Problems  of  taxation  are  also 
oonaidered.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  problema  of  regula- 
tion of  the  services  and  charges  of  public  service  corporations.  In  the  chapters 
upon  municipal  ownership,  the  author  takea  a  conservative  poaition,  hia  view 
being  that,  "with  an  efficient  regulation  and  control  of  the  aenrioe  furatabed  by 
municipal  public  utilitiea  and  the  ratea  charged  for  it,  the  necessity  for  munici- 
pal ownership  as  a  meana  of  regulation  and  control  in  the  mi^onty  of  eases  at 
leaat  would  disappear. ' '  The  author,  however,  believea  that  eaeh  municipality 
ahould  be  in  a  poaition  to  adopt  the  policy  of  municipal  ownership  whraevar 
conditions  justify  such  a  course. 

The  next  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  discusses  and  advoeates  municipal 

bureaus  or  commissions  as  a  useful  and  necessary  aid  to  the  city  in  regulating 

public  utilities.    The  final  chapter  of  the  book  considers  state  public  utilitiea 

commissions  which  are  claimed  by  the  author  to  be  necessary.    The  state 

public  service  commission  is  required  for  the  regulation  of  utilities  outatde  of 

the  big  cities  in  which  public  utilities  commiaaiona  may  be  justified.    Evea  ia 

the  caae  of  large  citiea  it  is  desirable  that  the  state  ahould  have  auch  autborily 

over  public  utilities  as  may  be  neoessary  to  deal  with  intenirbaa  qusitioaa. 

Emobt  R.  JonMOM. 
Umptrtity  of  Ptntuyhania. 

Rivsa.  Qbo.  L.    The  VniUd  StaUs  and  Mtxieo.    Pp.  ziv,  1446.    Price,  16.00. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913. 

No  branch  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  Statee  is  sueeeptible  of  such 
widely  diflferent  interpretations  aa  bur  relatione  with  Mexico.    Tbe  eveata 
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which  led  up  to  our  war  with  that  country  have  been  variously  pictured  as  a 
phase  of  our  internal  struggle  with  slavery  and  as  an  example  of  wanton  aggres- 
sion by  a  stronger  upon  a  weaker  power.  Mr.  Rives'  two  well  written  volumes 
treat  the  period  leading  up  to  the  conflict  and  the  struggle  itself  from  a  now 
viewpoint.  His  attitude  is  more  impartial  than  that  of  those  who  lived  through 
the  troublous  times  of  which  they  wrote  and  whose  views  were  warped  by  their 
political  beliefs  or  blurred  by  their  nearness  to  the  events.  The  author  has  a 
great  advantage  too,  in  that  he  writes  at  a  time  when  the  diplomatic  archives 
of  the  countries  chiefly  interested,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Great  Britain, 
and  Texas,  for  the  period  have  been  thrown  open  to  free  examination. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  find  in  the  new  point 
of  view  thus  made  possible  much  material  that  contradicts  the  early  indict- 
ments made  against  our  national  policies  and  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
their  framing.  Instead  of  assuming  the  attitude  of  an  aggressor  the  United 
States  is  shown  to  have  exercised  singular  forbearance  and  self-control.  The 
"watchful  waiting"  policy  in  relation  to  Mexican  disturbances  is  by  no  means 
a  new  feature  of  our  diplomacy.  There  was  no  American  conspiracy  involved 
in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  attitude  of  President 
Polk  is  shown  to  have  been  far  from  that  generally  attributed  to  him,  and  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  strongly  contrasted  with  what  the  pro-slavery  faction 
believed  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand  the  author  does  not  overlook  our  mistakes, 
although  he  shows  they  were  due  oftener  to  ignorance  and  inability  to  under- 
stand a  people  of  highly  contrasted  ideals  and  habits  of  life  than  to  bad  intent. 
Then  as  now  the  people  of  the  United  States  looked  upon  Mexico  as  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  European  race,  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  Europe  and 
of  English  America.  In  fact,  Mexico  has  always  been  a  country  of  predom- 
inantly aboriginal  stock  whom  the  European  immigrants  have  conquered 
but  never  expelled. 

In  order  to  put  our  relations  with  our  southern  neighbor  in  their  proper 
setting  the  author  allows  himsef  frequently  to  digress  into  discussions  of  our 
domestic  affairs  and  includes  a  rather  disporportionate  treatment  of  the  Oregon 
controversy.  The  reader  of  the  second  volume  cannot  but  feel  that  though 
intent  to  write  a  military  history  of  the  Mexican  war  is  disclaimed,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  study  of  the  campaign  have  been  too  great  for  the  author  to  resist 
their  description. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Thornton,  W.  W.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Pp.  Ixiii,  929.  Price,  $7.60. 
Cincinnati:  W.  H.  Anderson  Company,  1913. 

The  consideration  now  given  by  Congress  to  amendments  to  the  anti- 
trust law  gives  timeliness  to  Mr.  Thornton's  Treatise  on  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  The  work  is  a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  textbook  that 
must  prove  useful  to  practitioners  and  other  students  of  law. 

The  volume  starts  with  a  good  brief  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
The  authorship  of  the  bill  in  its  final  form  is,  however,  credited  to  Senator  Hoar 
on  the  authority  of  Senator  Hoar's  "Autobiography;"  but  the  evidence  that 
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8eiiAtor  Edmundt  wroia  moti  of  ibe  bill  u  ooocluflive.    Mr. 
miaUd  M  other  writoit  havt  boon. 

BaooeHiTo  ohftptera  of  Um  voloM  diteuM  rtttrmiaU  of  Iradt  Mid 
oommoii  law,  whal  ooMliUitM  oobumw,  Aod  what  ii  ombraood  la  tiMl 
of  interstate  and  foroign  ooaunerot.  Theaaehaptera  art  followed  by  a  i 
ation  of  the  oonatitutionality  and  the  eoaatruetion  of  the  aet  of  July  2.  IMI. 
The  proviaioaa  of  the  law  are  then  analyaed.  The  major  part  of  the  book  ie 
devoted  to  a  diaeuaaion  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  eontraeta  in  raalrairt 
of  trade,  to  oMBopoUaa,  to  eonapirmcy,  to  eontrol  of  prieea  or  prodoalioa.  t9 
to  eliminate  oonpetition,  and  to  acreeroenU  aifeeting 
I.  The  reUtion  of  the  law  to  carriers,  to  patenU,  to  the  pateal  i 
eina  bminaai,  to  eopyrighu  and  to  labor  oombinatiooa  ia  nonrirtaiod  Tha 
later  ehaptera  of  the  book  deal  with  queations  eoneeminc  proeadura  uadar  the 
aet— auiU  in  equity,  iodictmenU,  action  for  damajsa,  eTldanee,  ete. 

The  appendices  contain  the  text  of  the  Sherman  Aet,  aaetiooa  7S  to  77  of 
the  Wilaon  Tariff  Act,  and  the  Senate  Report  (No.  1320,  Od  Coocrsas,  Sd 
flsaaion)  on  "The  Control  of  Corporations,  Persona,  and  Flrma  ^^rg*^  im 
Interstate  Commerce."    There  is  a  good  topical  index. 

EiioKT  R.  Jowiaow. 
Uniperaity  of  PeniuyUania, 

Vbillbr,  Lawrkncb.    a  Model  Housing  Law.    Pp.  viii,  343.    Priee,  12.00. 

New  York:  Surrey  Associates,  Inc.,  1914. 

This  volume  shows  marked  growth  in  the  author's  conception  of  the  seopa 
of  housing  legislation  since  his  first  book  on  tenement  law  was  published.  Its 
plan  is  eomprehensive,  though  technical,  and  will  interest  those  enga§sd  is 
drafting  housing  legislation.  Especially  helpful  are  the  numeroua  < 
notea  and  diagrama.  Some  sections  of  the  propoeed  law  are  new  though 
of  them  are  on  the  statute  books  of  the  larger  cities.  The  author  warns 
who  contemplate  using  the  book  not  to  attempt  to  improve  it  for,  be  deelaiaa, 
"every  word,  every  oomma  haa  been  weighed  and  haa  ita  exaet  and  daftaito 
meaning." 

Contrary  to  this  advice  very  careful  consideration  ahould  be  given  to  all 
ita  provisions.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  definitions  where  the  phraaeology 
may  differ  from  that  eatablished  by  custom  and  court  dectaJon  in  the  city  for 
which  the  law  is  being  framed.  Moreover  aome  definitiona  read  la  eooj unction 
with  suggested  sections  practically  nullify  the  latter.  This  is  true  with  the 
definition  of  the  family  which  nullifies  the  section  governing  the  takiag  of 
lodger*.  So  alao  the  definition  of  a  rear  ]rard  makea  aeotiona  22  and  38  contra- 
dictory. An  nnforeaeen  omission  is  the  failure  to  eatabliah  aa  atriei  raquire- 
ments  for  privacy  in  connection  with  the  locAtion  of  water-cloael  ymapartawnta 
in  tenements  aa  in  dwellings.  Section  34  requires  in  every  new  dwalUng  oae 
entrance  "to  at  leaat  one  water-closet  compartment  shall  be  had  without 
ing  through  a  bedroom,"  but  dwellingi  are  of  varioua  kinda  and  iaeliida 
ment  and  boarding  houaea.  The  aotbor  nowhere  makaa  a  aimiUr  raiiuiiaaiaai 
for  each  apartment  within  a  tenement.  It  would  aaem  that  the  raaaooa  J«ti- 
fyingsuch  a  standard  for  a  single  dwelling  would  hold  equally  troeforanapaffi- 
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ment  in  a  multiple  building,  and  emphatically  more  true  for  boarding  houaea. 
Moreover,  there  arc  omissiona,  aa  in  section  106,  where  a  slight  change  of  phraae- 
ology  would  make  the  language  more  inclusive  and  less  discriminatory. 

It  is  just  such  dcfccta  aa  the  above  that  weaken  the  book  and  make  what  is  a 
splendid  conception  fall  short  of  its  possibilities.  It  needs  revision  before  it 
can  be  recommended  as  a  safe  guide  in  the  hands  of  inexpert  enthusiasts  for 
housing  reform.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  moreover,  that  it  covers  the  whole 
range  of  housing  legislation.  Numerous  features  common  to  continental  laws 
and  essential  to  a  legislative  program  for  housing  reform  arc  here  omitted. 
Undoubtedly  the  author  contemplates  a  supplementary  work  later  on. 

Bernard  J.  Newman. 
Philadelphia. 

Wallino,  William  E.    Progresaivism  and  After.    Pp.  xxxv,  406.    Price,  $1.50. 

New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

With  remarkable  power  of  analysis  and  breadth  of  vision,  the  author  ana- 
lyzes modem  progressive  movements  and  present-day  philosophies.  Socialism, 
in  his  opinion,  will  come,  but  the  development  will  be  gradual  and  society  will 
paas  through  a  series  of  slow  changes.  The  class  struggle  of  socialistic  propa- 
ganda is  not  yet  here. 

The  present  world-wide  movement — progressivism — represents  the  efforts 
of  the  small  capitalist  against  the  large.  Income  and  inheritance  taxes,  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  regulation  of  monopoly  all  seek  to  restore  competition.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  industry  is  to  be  managed  by  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  and  storekeeper.  Labor  is  not  completely  ignored,  be- 
cause its  support  is  needed.  However  "there  are  to  be  no  real  concessions, 
no  improvement  at  the  expense  of  profits.  Everything  that  is  to  be  done  for 
labor  is  either  to  pay  for  itself  or  to  bring  in  profits  greater  than  its  costs  " 
(p.  77). 

The  progressive  movement  will  establish  state  capitalism.  The  upper 
groups  of  labor,  those  possessing  special  skill  or  the  advantages  of  position  due 
to  their  place  in  government  industries,  will  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Their 
demands  for  increased  wages  and  better  conditions  will  be  met,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  groups.  The  control  of  society  by  these  groups  will  be 
the  period  of  state  socialism.  "The  fundamental  changes  that  state  socialism 
will  bring  in  the  treatment  of  the  laboring  masses  will  be  rather  in  their  more 
careful  protection  against  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  and  in  the  extension  of  com- 
munistic benefits  rather  than  in  any  increase  in  wages"  (p.  190). 

It  is  only  after  this  period  that  socialism  will  come.  It  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  attack  on  the  cost  of  living  as  controlled  by  the  farmer.  It  will 
mean  internationalism  and  true  democracy.  For  the  first  time  government  will 
be  for  all  the  people. 

The  struggle  throughout  will  be  for  equality  of  opportunity.  This  will 
mean  not  only  that  all  shall  have  the  opportunity  for  complete  preparation  but 
that  no  individual  shall  be  compelled  to  compete  against  superior  education  or 
against  inherited  funds.  The  equality  of  opportunity  advocated  by  the  pro- 
gressives considers  only  those  who  have  some  capital. 
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The  argumeoi  in  maay  pUoM  la  dlfltouli  to  follow 
italiea  in  the  quotatioot  and  bMMtt  of  poreotbetleal  rtfi 
tioM  of  the  book.  It  b  to  b«  doubted,  morooYer,  if  Um 
UiK«  caiiitAlim  will  b«  ■uecwful.    In  ipite  of  tbatt 
■ouod,  tho  trtiiiinntwupMlln,  tht  quot«iloi»  and  iUuttrmtioM 
illuminAting.     All  ptftOBt  intorwtod  la  nodeni  political  aad 
opby  tbould  T9md  thii  itudy  of  tb«  iobertiit  eoDaervatiam  of  tbe 
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Whittaeiii,  Sib  Tbomab  P.    Owrurthip  Ttnure  and  Taxatiam  o/  i^aiid.    Pp. 

XXX,  574.    Price.  $3.75.    New  York:  The  MaemilUo  CompMy,  1914. 

Thie  it  an  elabormte  eanvMt  of  the  many  historical  and  tbaoretieal  prob* 
lame  Chat  are  now  being  drawn  into  the  political  field  in  Englend  by  the  radical 
tax  rtforman.  It  i«  apparently  dedgnad  to  eenre  at  a  hand  book  of  arfuaaola 
for  the  moderately  minded  speakar  under  beeeeeity  of  meeting  the  ehargee  of 
the  radicals.  So  we  have  the  case  of  the  radicals  in  the  words  of  Henry  Ooorge 
or  his  English  followprs,  and  each  group  of  arguments  is  accompanied  by  as 
elaborate,  but  not  always  convincing  rebuttal.  Some  of  the  argunaents  ad- 
vanced against  the  radical  position  read  well  at  first  blush,  but,  like  the  famous 
oration  of  Lysias  for  the  fig  stealer,  will  hardly  bear  a  cloee  scrutiny.  It  may 
be  that  the  purpoees  of  politics  would  be  adequately  senrod  and  ooa  would 
scarcely  feel  inclined  to  criticise  the  polemic  attitude  if  the  book  did  not  eott- 
tain  much  of  a  more  serious  character.  Portions  of  the  study  will  probably 
prove  suggestive  to  any  serious  student.  There  is  a  careful  attempt  to  weigh 
the  charges  so  frequently  preferred  against  the  present  leasehold  system,  dis- 
cussion of  the  mode  of  assessment  of  urban  property,  and  of  the  probable  results 
of  the  land  taxes  reoommended  by  the  extreme  radicals.  In  this  portion  of 
the  study  Mr.  >\  hittaker  rises  above  the  atmosphere  of  partisan  oootrovarey. 
The  book  is  thus  more  than  a  mere  polemic  and  something  less  than  a  dispaa- 
sionate  analysis. 

It  is  Mr.  W  hittaker's  purpose  to  destroy  the  case  of  the  single  taxart  by 
showing  that  facts  are  not  as  alleged.  Hence  a  long  aeries  of  historieal  ehaptcn 
with  refereneos  to  the  leading  "authorities."  The  effeetivene«  of  soeh  a 
method  must  be  questionable  at  best*.  The  experience  of  theologieal  eootro* 
versy  would  suggest  that  the  historical  method  is  not  very  decisive.  Thaia  ia 
usually  enough  of  a  case  on  both  sides  to  leave  each  party  a  basis  for  furtbar 
argument,  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  land  tenurr  in  Fnglaiid 
no  view  can  yet  be  regarded  as  settled  and  authoritative.  Historieal  aCody 
does  indeed  breed  oertain  convictions  and  an  inelinatioo  towards  aodarata 
views;  these  eonvietions  are  clearly  evident  on  every  page  of  Mr.  H1iittaker*s 
work.  With  such  sincerity  of  conviction  evan  opponents  ought  to  sympathise, 
but  they  are  convictions  only  and  are  founded  upon  faith,  not  upon  facta.  Mr. 
WhitUker  distrusts  theory.  The  ethical  questions  and  mattari  of  economic 
theory  are  poorly  handled.  This  weakness  of  the  book  is  probably  the  moat 
serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  polaaaiea.    CSavar  fallaciaa  ana  ba  daaUoyad 
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only  by  clever  reaAoning,  and  the  success  of  Voltaire's  sarcasms  against  certain 
predecessors  of  the  modern  singlc-taxers  should  have  been  a  significant  example. 

The  interesting  chapters  in  the  historical  portion  are  those  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  national  income  and  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Both  arc  well 
considered  presentations  that  should  carry  weight.  In  the  discussion  of  pres- 
ent conditions  there  is  a  weak  chapter  on  the  leasehold  system,  based  largely 
upon  the  vested  interest  argument.  The  chapters  on  parks  and  game  pre- 
serves, upon  unimproved  urban  land,  and  upon  the  rural  housing  problem  are 
all  interesting  and  significant.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
chapters  would  make  a  better  impression  if  detached  from  the  historical  and 
polemical  material. 

The  conclusions  can  be  briefly  stated.  We  are  to  distinguish  between 
administrative  needs  that  are  general  and  services  performed  by  local  or  state 
officials  for  the  specific  benefit  of  the  occupiers  of  property.  Resources  to  meet 
needs  of  the  first  type  can  be  most  readily  secured  by  taxing  according  to  ability 
to  pay.  The  cost  of  other  services  should  be  met  by  those  who  derive  the 
benefit,  and  should  be  levied  according  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

Abbott  Payson  Usher. 
Cornell  University. 

WiNQriELD-STRATPORD,  EsM^.  The  HiHloTy  oj  English  Patriotism.  (2  vols.) 
Pp.  Hi,  1286.     Price,  $7.50.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company,  1913. 

This  volume  reviews  English  history  from  the  days  of  the  Norman  invasion 
to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  discover  and  analyze  the  forces  that 
tended  to  strengthen  and  to  weaken  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  English  people. 
The  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  deals  with  a  subject 
hardly  less  difficult  than  it  is  interesting  and  significant.  All  must  recognize 
that  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  patriotic  feeling  for  the  tribe  into  affection  for 
the  nation  and  loyalty  to  the  empire  that  has  made  the  British  Empire  possible, 
and  that  enables  the  British  people  to  look  forward  hopefully  into  the  future. 
Hence  by  the  study  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  national  and  imperial  con- 
sciousness is  to  be  found  the  key  to  British  history. 

The  difficulty  of  such  a  study  is  to  exclude  irrelevant  facts  and  to  confine 
one's  attention  to  the  events  and  forces  that  have  strengthened  or  weakened, 
narrowed  or  broadened,  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  masses  of  people.  On  the 
whole,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  excluding  impertinent  facts,  although  at 
times  one  feels  that  the  discussion  has  only  a  remote  connection  with  the 
author's  thesis. 

Volume  one  contains  two  "books."  Book  one  ends  with  the  discussion 
of  the  "Puritan  ideal,"  while  book  two  begins  with  the  "restoration"  and  ends 
with  "Chatham."  The  second  volume  contains  book  three  upon  "The  Great 
War"  of  the  French  revolution  and  its  eflfects  upon  English  patriotism  and 
ideals,  and  book  four  upon  "The  Modem  Age"  which  begins  with  the  reform 
bill,  includes  the  work  of  Disraeli  and  ends  with  the  rise  of  the  modern  demo- 
cratic organization  of  society  and  government. 

Of  the  two  volumes,  the  second  is  naturally  the  more  interesting.  During 
the  hundred  years  following  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  the  national 
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and  MoiAl  idaftte  of  «Im  Briikh  paopU  «m  inuMfofOMd;  Ibt  BritM 

M  A  unified  fofot  omm  to  bt.    How«v«r,  Um  work  of  ■Uwnlhilag 

parUI  noMpiniMmw,  of  •nlnrgjng  national  Into  Imparial  fratrinHam 

on.  if  Um  worid^wida  cnpire  nndor  the  Briiiah  fla«  ia  to  be  a 

unified  foree  aoKNif  the  powen  of  the  world.    Thii  broad  fact  ia  made  patent 

by  the  nuthor'e  elenr  aunrey  of  the  foroea  that  in  the  peat  have 

devalopaBant  of  BngUah  patriotlflD. 

Emokt  R.  J< 
UmMrniff  of 


WonafOLO,  W.  BaaiL.    Rteonttruelion  of  tk§  Ntw  CoUmUs  mmdtr  Lard  MUmm. 

Pp.  z,  806.    Priee,  17.50.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  TVaseh.  THUwer  and 

Company,  Ltd.,  1018. 

Mtunu,  Vtaoouirr.    The  Nation  and  Uu  Emjnre,    Pp.  xlWi,  615.    Priea, 
88.00.    Boeion:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1018. 

In  an  earlier  rolume  Mr.  Worsfold  preeented  an  aecount  of  the  work  of  Lord 
Milner  in  South  Africa  from  the  time  of  hia  appointment  aa  oommiwioaar  ia 
1887  to  the  peaee  of  Vereeniging,  1002.  This  account  b  continued  ao  aa  to  eovar 
the  entire  history  of  Lord  Milner'e  public  life  aa  commiaaiooar  for  the  New 
Coloniee  in  their  reconstruction  after  the  war.  From  the  eomplate  eoUaetioa 
of  official  papers,  from  a  personal  diary  and  from  newspaper  reporta  both  im- 
perial and  South  African,  the  author  records  carefully  and  in  great  detail  the 
aetivitiea  of  the  high  commissioner.  Throughout  the  story  there  is  an  intenee 
loyalty  and  an  admiration  for  Lord  Milner  that  give  the  Tolomea  the  ehar^ 
aeter  of  memoirs  prepared  by  a  devoted  private  secretary  rather  than  an  effort 
to  preeent  an  impartial  view  of  South  African  affairs  under  the  Crown  Colony 
regime.  Every  effort  is  nuule  to  present  the  commiaaioner  in  the  beet  light. 
All  of  his  leading  policies  are  vigorously  defended  and  the  reader  is  led  to 
believe  that  Milner  invariably  chose  the  right  course  and  did  the  things  whieh 
would  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  British  Empire  and  at  the  aama 
time  promote  the  best  interests  of  South  Africa.  In  the  face  of  economic  dia- 
aster  and  political  opposition,  both  of  which  were  not  merely  un| 
in  degree  but  unexpected  in  character  we  are  aasured  that  all  affairs 
met  and  handled  with  oonapieaoua  sueeesa." 

It  is  oomparattvely  easy  to  find  statementa  and  eooelnaioiia  to  whiah 
reption  may  be  taken  in  a  work  written  with  auch  an  obriona  biaa. 
ing  the  plana  and  execution  of  the  aeheme  of  repatriation  i 
upon  the  elose  of  the  war,  attention  is  called  to  the  general  afflafaaay  of  the 
repatriation  department,  which  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  eight 
months  had  reatored  the  entire  Boer  population  to  their  homea.  Althoogh 
an  official  examination  made  by  the  home  ofllea  ravaalad  the  following  dafaala: 
bad  aeoounting,  uneoonomio  buying  of  suppUaa,  axeaariva  aoppUaa  of 
and  eritieiama  of  particular  transactions,  navatthalaaa  the  high 
is  entirely  exonerated  and  the  defeeta  are  attributad  to  tha  "< 
cumatances."  When  Lord  Milner  waa  aagof iating  with  tha ! 
itiea  relative  to  tha  Dalagoa  Johannaalwirg  railway  and  waa  aiming  "to 
the  province  of  Moaambiqua  by  eeoooeaie  ties  to  Britiah  South  Africa  eo  i 
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pletely  that  the  control  of  ita  industrial  development  would  lie  in  British 
hands"  the  author  seema  surprised  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  remove  the  sus- 
picion of  sinister  designs  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  and  appears 
unable  to  understand  why  the  Portuguese  government  "assumed  so  hesitating 
and  suspicious  an  attitude"  as  to  result  in  the  prospect  being  temporarily 
abandoned.  Here  as  in  similar  instances  the  author  like  other  imperialists 
appears  not  very  particular  about  the  method  by  which  the  rule  of  the  empire 
is  to  be  extended  and  fails  to  understand  why  other  nations  and  their  colonial 
poaeeeaions  do  not  welcome  British  rule. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  is  marshalled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  favorable  to  Lord  Milner  and  his  colonial  policies  the  vol- 
umes may  be  read  with  much  interest  and  profit.  The  author  discusses  Lord 
Milner's  part  in  the  work  of  repatriation,  his  policy  for  the  reorganization  of 
railway  administration  and  the  readjustment  of  railway  rates,  the  relation 
between  Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay  and  finally  the  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  which  was  distinctly  Milner's — the  importation  of  Chinese  labor. 
In  each  of  these  matters  Lord  Milner  took  a  deep  personal  interest  and  through 
his  ability  to  do  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor  actually  directed  personally  much 
of  the  public  work  of  the  colonies.  Many  exceedingly  difficult  problems  and 
some  very  delicate  situations,  particularly  in  winning  back  the  Boers,  were 
evidently  handled  with  unusual  tact  and  with  discerning  judgment.  The 
two  dominant  ideas  of  Milner  were  the  advancement  of  imperial  interests  and 
the  preparation  of  the  way  for  the  administrative  unity  of  South  Africa.  The 
high  commissioner  gave  much  attention  to  his  so-called  "fads" — land  settle- 
ment, the  bringing  of  British  settlers  to  South  Africa,  afforestation,  scientific 
study  of  agriculture  and  irrigation,  and  lastly  the  inter-colonial  council.  It 
was  through  the  latter  body  that  new  South  Africa  was  to  be  "cast  deliberately 
in  a  mould  from  which  it  could  take  on  readily  the  form  of  union."  The  story 
of  Crown  Colony  government  as  directed  by  Milner  is  told  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  that  no  student  of  colonial  affairs  can  afford  to  neglect  these  volumes. 

The  Nation  and  the  Empire  by  Viscount  Milner  contains  a  collection  of 
speeches  and  addresses  delivered  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner, during  his  stay  in  South  Africa  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  defense 
of  his  policies  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  one  great  idea — imperial  federa- 
tion. The  meaning  and  significance  of  the  term  "imperial "  are  unfolded  in  an 
interesting  introduction  wherein  it  is  possible  to  amplify  the  dominant  note  of 
the  speeches.  At  the  Navy  League  meeting  in  Johannesburg  on  May  29,  1904, 
Lord  Milner  defined  his  notion  of  imperialism  as  follows:  "I  am  an  imperialist 
out  and  out,  and  by  imperialist  I  do  not  mean  that  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  word.  It  is  not  the  domination  of  Great  Brit- 
ain over  other  parts  of  the  empire  that  is  in  my  mind  at  all,  when  I  call  myself 
an  imperialist  out  and  out.  I  am  an  Englishman,  but  I  am  an  imperialist  more 
than  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I  am  prepared  to  see  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
empire  sitting  at  Ottawa,  sitting  at  Sydney,  sitting  in  South  Africa,  sitting  any- 
where, so  long  as  in  the  future  we  all  hang  together."  A  large  part  of  Milner's 
public  utterances  are  intended  to  forward  imperial  federation  as  an  ideal 
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gr«at«r  and  more  worthy  of  rapport  than  the  evAnotMSt  priaeipltf  of  Iht  rag* 
ular  partiM. 

Thii  ToluBM  preaeaU  in  full  muif  iddreMW  from  whkh  Mr.  Worafold 
quotM  eitrmeU.  The  Oraaff  Roinot  apooeh  whieh  waa  daaarlbod  by  tha  Ub> 
orala  aa  an  act  of  monumontal  folly,  doftinod  to  brine  th«  two  natiooa  at  war, 
and  many  other  utterancea  over  whieh  controversiea  raced  In  Enclaad  aad 
South  Africa,  are  here  given  in  full.  Moreover  the  fate  of  Lord  Miloer's  polieioa 
in  the  handa  of  the  liberal  miniatry  after  the  downfall  of  tha  UsioBiat  miiarily 
ia  deaeribad  and  tha  dafanaa  of  bia  Sooth  African  career  before  the  Bovae 
of  Lorda  and  other  public  bodiea  ia  portrayed  in  ■pteehea  after  the  liberal 
party  had  aet  about  to  undo  muoh  that  waa  aocomplidwd  under  Crowa  Celeay 


The  time  haa  not  come  to  eetimate  the  work  of  Lord  Milner  with 
faimoM  to  all  parties  concerned.  Many  more  years  must  pass  before  his  atti* 
tude  toward  and  treatment  of  the  Boers  can  be  impartially  considered.  Nor 
ia  it  poesible  as  yet  to  weigh  with  the  even  hand  of  justiee  the  differanee  betneen 
the  Unionist  policies  as  formulated  and  carried  out  by  Chamberiain  and  MU- 
ner  and  the  Liberal  opposition  whieh  called  forth  a  eondemnation  of  Miloer'a 
policiea  from  no  less  men  than  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  John  Morley  and 
James  Bryee,  and  led  to  a  reversal  of  the  most  noteworthy  dcriaionji  made  by 
the  governor.  When  the  time  comes  to  consider  the  eareer  of  Milner  from  tbe 
impartial  viewpoint  of  history  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  theee  !»• 
portent  public  utterances  as  well  as  the  painstaking  record  furnished  by  an 
enthusiastic  admirer.  The  volumes  constitute  a  notable  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature on  the  history  of  South  Africa. 

Aa  the  idea  of  imperial  federation  develops  the  nation  will  in  all  probability 
find  more  cause  for  gratification  in  the  work  of  their  high  commiseinner  at  the 
critical  period  in  South  African  affairs,  and  they  may  aooord  eren  greater  \ 
to  the  man  who  sees  in  the  organic  union  of  the  dominiona  and  the 
country  "one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  that  has  ever  dawned  upon  the  politi* 
oal  imagination  of  mankind." 

CBAnLie  O.  Hah 
Whitman  C^Ug$. 
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COMPETITION  VERSUS  COOPERATION  IN  THE 
SHIP  BUSINESS:  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Bt  Emort  R.  JoHMioif,  Ph.D.,  So.D., 


r 


Prof«Mor  of  TnuuporUUoo  and  Coamrot,  Uni vanity  of  PtaaaylirmaU; 
Mtmber  of  iho  Publie  8onrio«  Commiaiioii  of  PeaiMylTaaia. 

Shippers  whether  by  rail  or  by  water  routes  require,  first  of  all, 
adequate  and  regular  services  at  reasonable  and  relatively  sUbIs 
rates.  The  primary  consideratkm  is  that  of  service.  Under  prss- 
ent-day  conditions,  the  rates  charged,  though  of  importance  to  ship- 
pers, seldom  Impose  serious  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  it  is  probabis 
that  commercial  transactions  suffer  more  from  frequent  fluctuations 
in  charges  than  from  unreasonably  high  rates. 

Carriers,  particularly  steamship  lines,  require,  for  the  successful 
development  of  their  business,  a  dependable  volume  of  traflk  mov- 
ing in  a  steady  flow  and  at  rates  that  yield  returns  high  enough  to 
enable  the  carriers  readily  to  secure  the  capital  needed  to  develop 
adequate  and  up-to-date  terminals  and  to  provide  the  ships  and  other 
facilities  required  to  handle  a  growing  tonnage  of  trafllc.  Suocem 
in  the  transportation  business  doubtless  depends  more  upon  a  steady 
volume  of  traffic  than  upon  a  large  tonnage  if  it  be  fluctuating  in 
volume.  The  steadier  the  flow  of  traffic  the  more  fully  can  fadlitieB 
and  floating  equipment  be  utilized;  the  greater  the  fluctuation  in 
tonnage,  the  larger  the  unprofit&bic  movement  of  vessels  partly 
loaded  or  in  ballast. 

The  net  profits  obtained  by  carriers  ought,  in  the  mtexestol 
the  public  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  railroads  and 
steamships,  to  be  large  enough  to  attract  capital  to  the  transportation 
business;  and  the  conditions  under  which  transportation  servieea 
are  rendered  ought  to  be  such  as  to  cause  men  having  capital  to  in- 
vest and  having  a  desire  to  achieve  success  in  business  to  wish  to 
devote  their  money  and  energies  to  the  construction  and 
of  railroads  and  to  the  building  and  nmning  of  steamships. 

The  extent  to  which  competition  among  railroads  or 
steamship  lines  should  be  insisted  upon  by  law  and  regulation,  and 
the  degree  of  codperation  among  rival  carriers  that  should  be  per- 
mitted by  the  government  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  decided  with 
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reference  to  the  effect  of  competition  and  cooperation  upon  the 
8er\'ice8  and  rates  secured  by  shippers  and  upon  the  present  prosperity 
and  future  prospects  of  rail  and  water  carriers.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  public  interests  required  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  competition  in  the  transportation  business,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  public  does  not  necessarily  suffer,  and  may  benefit, 
from  some  forms  of  cooperation  among  rival  carriers.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  inquire  to  what  extent  there  is  cooperation  among 
rival  steamship  lines  and  to  consider  the  regulation  that  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Government. 

Competition,  it  should  be  remembered,  may  be  in  rates  or  in 
services,  or  in  both.  Rival  steamship  lines  combine  or  cooperate 
first  of  all  to  agree  upon  rates,  and,  secondarily,  to  regulate  their 
services  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  use  of  their  facilities. 
Experience  shows  that  agreements  among  rival  carriers  as  to  rates 
and  services  do  not  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  the  several  companies 
that  are  parties  to  the  agreement  to  secure  business.  Each  company 
is  managed  by  energetic  and  ambitious  men  who  endeavor  to  attract 
passengers  and  tonnage  to  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  severally 
interested.  Competition  in  service  continues  and  the  cooperation 
of  steamship  lines  mitigates  but  does  not  terminate  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  increasing  returns.  Under  normal  conditions,  every 
steamship  manager  strives  to  secure  additional  traffic,  because  more 
passengers  and  more  tonnage  mean  less  cost  and  more  profits  per 
unit  of  business  handled. 

Whatever  the  theory  may  be  as  to  competition  or  cooperation 
in  the  steamship  business,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  degree  of  cooperation  among  carriers  by  water. 
This  is  true  both  in  the  foreign  trade  and  in  the  coastwise  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  As  Professor  S.  S.  Huebner  states  in 
the  comprehensive  and  valuable  report  which  he  made  in  1914  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (p.  281): 

As  regards  nearly  every  foreign  trade  route,  practically  all  the  established 
lines  operating  to  and  from  American  ports  work  in  harmonious  cooperation, 
either  through  written  or  oral  agreements,  conference  arrangements,  or  gentle- 
men's understandings.  The  few  instances  where  two  or  more  lines  serve  the 
same  route  and  have  denied  the  existence  of  written  or  oral  agreements  for 
the  regulation  of  the  trade,  are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 
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The  ooOperatioii  among  the  eurien  engngad  in  the  ooMlwiie 
trade  of  the  United  States  b  not  quite  so  complete,  but  Professor 
Huebner  sUtes  {UritL,  403)  that  'Sinth  the  exceptkm  of  the  Padfio 
coast  trade  proper  ....  the  line  traffic  is  handled  by 
comparatively  few  companies  and  these  are  ha$iAy  controlled  by 
railroads  and  shipping  consoHdationfl."  Professor  Huebner  further 
sUtes  (p.  405)  tha^- 

On  the  Great  Lskei  Um  through  psekage  freight  from  the  wattem  f»i«vsjrt 
to  ea«teni  leaporta  ria  Buffalo  ie  controlled  exclueively  by  tix  railroad-owned 
boat  Itnee.    .    .    . 

Eves  in  the  Pseille  eoaat  trade  (ineluding  the  intereoaatal  trade),  where 
independent  fttramthip  linee  make  a  more  prominent  ehowing  than  in  etiher 
the  Atlantic  ooaet  or  Great  Lakee  trade,  railroade  and  shipping  eonaolidatione 
repreeent  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage. 

In  the  recommendations  which  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  adopted  at  the  doee  of  its  investi- 
gation of  "Steamship  Agreements  and  Affiliations  in  the  American 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade/'  the  committee  summarizes  the  pres- 
ent relations  of  ocean  carriers  engaged  in  the  American  foreign  trade 
in  the  following  concise  language  (p.  415): 

It  is  the  almoflt  universal  practice  forateamship  lines  engaging  in  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade  to  operate,  both  on  the  in4>ound  and  out-bound  voyagea, 
under  the  terms  of  written  agreements,  conference  arrangements  or  gentle- 
men's  understandings,  which  have  for  their  principal  purpoee  the  regulation 
of  competition  through  either  (1)  the  fixing  or  regulation  of  rates,  (2)  the 
apportionment  of  traffic  by  allotting  the  ports  of  sailing,  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  sailings,  or  limiting  the  volume  of  freight  which  certain  lines  may  carry, 
(3)  the  pooling  of  earnings  from  all  or  a  portion  of  the  traffic,  or  (4)  meeting 
the  competition  of  non-conference  linee. 

It  is  recognised  by  everybody  that  unfair  and  destructive  com- 
petition among  carriers  is  not  desirable.  When  the  Interstate 
Trade  Commission  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the  following  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

"That  unfair  competition  in  commerce  is  hereby  declared  un- 
lawful. 

"The  commission  shall  have  authority  to  prevent  such  unfair 
competition." 

The  commission,  after  hearings,  may  order  a  person  or  cor- 
poration to  desist  from  unfair  practices  and — 
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Any  suit  brought  by  any  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to 
annul,  suspend,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  order  of  the 
commission  shall  be  brought  against  the  commission  in  a  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  judicial  district  of  the  residence  of  the  person  or 
of  the  district  in  which  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  is  located, 
and  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  to 
supply  urgent  deficiencies  and  insufficient  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  suits  brought  to  suspend  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  apply. 

This  legislation  indicates  that  the  public  has  come  to  realize 
that  some  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  competition  that  is  un- 
fair and  destructive,  and  experience  will  probably  show  that  carriers 
in  order  to  keep  competition  within  fair  limits,  must  be  allowed 
some  measure  of  cooperation. 

In  deciding  upon  the  degree  or  form  of  cooperation  that  should 
be  allowed  rival  steamship  companies,  the  advantages  claimed  for 
codperation  should  be  considered,  and  the  objections  to  interline 
agreements  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  will  be  well  to  summarize, 
briefly,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  coopera- 
tion of  steamship  companies  with  each  other.  These  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  set  forth  in  Professor  Huebner^s  report, 
above  referred  to  (pp.  300-307). 

It  is  contended  by  the  carriers,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Huebner  and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  that  agreements  among  ocean  carriers  as  to  rates  and 
services  are  a  "protection  to  both  shipper  and  ship  owner."  It 
was  represented  to  the  committee  that  the  cooperation  of  rival 
steamship  lines  gave  shippers  a  more  regular  service,  that  regularity  of 
service  enabled  merchants  to  build  up  their  trade,  to  reach  a  greater 
number  of  markets,  and  to  carry  smaller  stocks  of  goods  with  conse- 
quent lower  storage  charges.  A  regular,  dependable  service,  further- 
more, enables  merchants  to  avoid  engaging  cargo  space  in  advance 
and  yet  to  count  upon  being  able  to  deliver  goods  at  definite  future 
dates.  By  means  of  agreements,  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee, 
merchants  trading  in  the  United  States  may  have  a  service  comparing 
in  regularity  with  the  service  from  European  countries,  which  to- 
gether have  a  much  larger  foreign  trade  than  is  handled  to  and  from 
the  United  States.  Agreements,  likewise,  give  a  better  distribution 
of  sailings  by  dates  and  ports  and  permit  exports  to  be  shipped  from 
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the  interiorof  the  United  states  to  foreign  countries  with  tbei 
detention  at  the  aeaboard. 

The  other  advantagee  resulting  from  agreements  between 
ship  lines,  staled  brie43r>are  the  greater  security  given  to  capital  in- 
vested in  the  steamship  business,  more  stable,  uniform  and  equitable 
rates  of  insurance  payable  by  merchants,  the  stability  of  freight  and 
passenger  charges,  the  securing  of  uniform  freight  rates  by  all  mer- 
chants. Urge  and  smaU,  the  maintenance  of  rates  from  the  United 
Statee  to  foreign  markets  that  are  equal  to,  or  fairly  related  to,  thoae 
from  other  countries,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  service  to  the 
carrier,  and  the  distribution  of  the  total  cost  of  all  the  services  of  the 
lines,  parties  to  the  agreement,  over  the  traffic  as  a  whole  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  possible  the  largest  development  of  the  total  trade. 

Obviously,  it  is  poesible  that  the  public  may  suffer  by  allowing 
ooean  carriers  freely  to  enter  into  agreements  concerning  their  serv- 
ices and  rates.  Disadvantages  to  the  public  may  result  from  the 
monopolisitic  nature  of  the  conferences  or  agreements  of  carriers. 
The  very  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  limit  competition,  and  monop- 
oly is  the  antithesis  of  competition.  If  carriers  were  not  restrained 
by  economic  forces  or  statutory  law,  they  would  doubtless  estal^ish 
a  degree  of  monopoly  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  public.  Where 
competition  is  restricted  by  combinations  of  carriers,  it  isusuaUy 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  protect  the  public  interest  by  intelli- 
gent regulation. 

Another  objection  urged  against  conference  agreements  of  steam- 
ship lines  is  that  the  agreements,  as  now  made  and  enforced,  are 
secret.  This  practice  violates  the  well-established  principle  that 
there  should  be  no  secrecy  in  the  business  of  common  carriers;  their 
relations  vnih  each  other  and  to  the  public  should  be  matters  of  public 
knowledge. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  practice  of  some  steamship  companies,  by 
permission  of  the  conference  agreements,  to  grant  more  favorable 
rates,  on  certain  classes  of  commodities,  to  large  shippers  than  are 
given  smaller  shippers.  This  discrimination  among  shippers  tends 
to  give  to  the  more  favored  shippers  a  monopoly  of  trade,  to  the 
injury  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  policy 
of  steamship  companies  to  grant  the  same  rates  to  large  and  small 
shippers,  and  this  is  the  only  wise  policy. 

Furthermore,  in  the  long-distance  trade  between  the  United 
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States  and  South  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Australasia,  the  well- 
known  system  of  deferred  rebates  to  loyal  shippers  prevails  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  traffic  to  the  United  States.  The  practice  of 
making  a  rebate  of  5  or  10  per  cent  in  the  freight  charges,  payable 
six  months  or  a  year  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  period  in 
which  the  shipments  were  made,  but  payable  only  to  such  shippers 
as  have  patronized  the  conference  lines  exclusively,  ties  shippers 
to  the  conference  lines  so  closely  as  to  prevent  independent  lines 
from  entering  into  competition  with  the  lines  parties  to  the  con- 
ference. The  carriers  consider  deferred  rebates  necessary  in  certain 
trades.  Whether  they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  public  or  whether 
they  are  necessary  to  the  carriers  is  debatable;  probably,  they  should 
be  prohibited. 

Certain  practices  of  conference  lines  are  subject  to  criticism  and 
seem  to  show  the  necessity  for  regulation  of  the  conference  agree- 
ments and  the  services  and  practices  of  ocean  carriers.  Some  of 
these  practices  will  be  considered  in  reviewing  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  con- 
cerning the  regulations  of  carriers  by  water.  The  practices  considered 
undesirable  by  the  committee  are  dealt  with  in  the  bill  which  the 
committee  has  introduced  and  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress. 
(See  appendbc  IV  to  this  volume). 

The  views  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  as  to  the  advantages  of  cooperation  among  carriers  by  water 
are  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  may  well  be  quoted  in  this  con- 
nection (p.  416) : 

It  is  claimed  that  .  .  .  the  prohibition  of  cooperative  arrangements 
between  practically  all  the  lines  in  nearly  all  the  divisions  of  our  foreign  trade 
would  not  only  involve  a  wholesale  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
shipping  business,  but  would  deprive  American  exporters  and  importers  of 
the  advantages  claimed  as  resulting  from  agreements  and  conferences  if  hon- 
estly and  fairly  conducted,  such  as  greater  regularity  and  frequency  of  service, 
stability  and  uniformity  of  rates,  economy  in  the  cost  of  service,  better  dis- 
tribution of  sailings,  maintenance  of  American  and  European  rates  to  foreign 
markets  on  a  parity,  and  equal  treatment  of  shippers  through  the  elimination 
of  secret  arrangements,  and  underhanded  methods  of  discrimination. 

These  advantages,  the  committee  believes,  can  be  secured  only  by  permit- 
ting the  several  lines  in  any  given  trade  to  cooperate  through  some  form  of  rate 
and  pooling  arrangement  under  Government  supervision  and  control.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  open  competition  can  not  be  assured  for  any 
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lengih  oi  tiiuo  oy  unienns  oxuiing  ay—mmf  tfmimiUd.  Tb«  eiiiife  bMtorj 
of  iUMiithip  •crMOMiite  thowt  iluil  la  omm  ooouBtrM  Ibtra  U  bo  ki^^ 
medium  beiweeo  war  uid  peAM  when  MYwml  linat  engag*  in  Um  mom  tnufo. 


It  aeenii  dear  that  oodperatkm  amoiig  ftaaniBlup  liiifli  k  doir^^ 
but  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  ghre  rival  oarrieni  whether  on  httid 
or  aea  unrestricted  freedom  in  oombining  to  restrain  competitioiL 
It  is  nccwwary  for  the  Government  to  lay  down  the  condttiooa  under 
which  carriers  may  cooperate  and  for  the  Qovemment  so  to  regulate 
the  agreements  of  carriers  with  each  other  and  with  shippers  and 
passengers  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  for  both  the  carriers  and  tiie 
public,  the  advantages  obtainable  from  the  cooperation  of  carristt 
wiUiout  thereby  allowing  the  public  to  be  oppressed  by  arbitrary 
or  monopolistic  action  on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  In  Ifgisiating 
for  the  regulation  of  ocean  carriers,  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  carriers  should 
be  to  provide  shippers  with  services  of  maximum  quality  and  quantity. 
No  academic  theories  as  to  government  restriction  of  monopoly 
and  enforcement  of  competition,  nor  any  general  theory  as  to  govern- 
ment regulation  of  rates  and  services  of  common  carriers  should 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  and  development  of  transportation 
services. 

The  best  tliought  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  regulate  the  agreements  of  rival  ocean  carriers  is  that 
presented  in  the  recent  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  As  the  result  of  its  careful  investi- 
gation, the  committee  concluded  tliat  the  agreements  were  desirabla 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest  as  well  as  from  the  view- 
point of  the  welfare  of  the  carriers,  but  it  also  believed  that  it  is 
neoessary  to  have  "some  form  of  effective  government  supervisiaii." 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  "the  advantages  and  abuses 
connected  with  steamship  agreements  and  conferences  as  now  oon- 
ducted  are  inherent  and  can  be  eUminated  by  only  effective  govwn- 
ment  control,"  and  the  committee  reccmmiended  the  following 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  steamship  carriers  engaged  in  tlis 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States: 

1.  That  firms  or  lines  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  be  subjeet 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  re- 
gards rates  and  the  approval  of  contracts  with  each  other,  with 
shippers  and  with  railroads. 
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2.  That  carriers  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  be  required  to  file 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  approval,  agreements 
with  other  steamship  companies,  or  with  shippers  or  with  railroads. 

3.  That  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  be  given  ample 
powers  to  make  investigation  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  motion, 
the  commission  to  have  power  to  correct  unjust  rates,  to  supervise 
classifications  of  freight  and  to  adjust  rates  among  classes  of  com- 
modities. 

4.  That  the  granting  of  rebates  be  made  illegal  and  that  carriers 
be  required  to  charge  equal  rates  to  shippers  irrespective  of  volume 
of  freight  ofifered. 

5.  That  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  be  given  the 
power  to  make  investigations,  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  motion, 
to  determine  whether  carriers  have  given  reasonable  notices  of  in- 
creased rates;  whether  shippers  have  been  imf airly  treated  as  re- 
gards cargo  space  and  other  facilities;  whether  the  carriers  have  made 
discriminating  or  otherwise  unfair  contracts  with  favored  shippers; 
and  to  determine  whether  the  carriers  have  equitably  settled  claims 
against  them. 

6.  That  carriers  be  prohibited  from  employing  "fighting  ships" 
to  drive  out  of  business  companies  not  members  of  a  conference. 
Fighting  ships,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  are  vessels  temporarily 
put  into  service  to  carry  freight  at  exceptionally  low  rates  to  and 
from  ports  served  by  Unes  outside  of  the  conference,  the  losses  in- 
curred in  the  operating  of  fighting  ships  being  borne  by  the  lines 
belonging  to  the  conference. 

7.  The  committee  further  reconunends  the  prohibition  of  the 
payment  of  deferred  rebates  to  loyal  shippers,  both  in  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  special  additional  recommendations,  applicable  to 
carriers  by  water  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade,  were  made  by  the 
conmiittee.  The  more  important  of  these  reconmiendations  are  the 
following:  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given 
complete  jurisdiction  over  interstate  port-to-port  traffic  of  coastwise 
carriers,  with  power  to  fix  maximum  rates;  that  railroads  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  a  through  rail-and-water  route  prohibitive  as 
compared  to  an  all-rail  route  by  charging  "more  for  the  same  service 
on  water-borne  commodities  than  they  charge  for  the  proportionate 
share  of  the  rail  haul;''  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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be  shren  power  to  allow  carriers  by  water  to  eharfe  differeotialf 
enough  lower  than  competinc  rail  rates  to  enable  the  earriere  by 
water  to  aeeure  a  fab  ihare  of  the  traffic;  that  raflroada  and  carrien 
by  water  be  required  to  ianie  through  bills  of  lading  over  lines  of 
interstate  carriers  by  water;  that  railroads  be  reciuired  to  allow 
carriers  by  water  to  use  the  railroad  terminal  facilities  under  like, 
fair  conditions;  and  that  the  railroads  be  prohibited,  in  the  future, 
from  securing  control  of  canals  or  eompanies  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation by  canals. 

Since  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  com- 
pleted its  report  and  formulated  the  above  recommendatioDS,  Hon.  J. 
W.  Akoamder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  with  the  ssristsnre  of 
ProlesK>r  S.  S.  Huebner,  has  drafted  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  carriers 
by  water,  which  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress.  A  copy  of  the 
propoeed  legislation  is  printed  as  an  appendix  IV  to  this  volume. 
Inasmuch  as  the  primary  purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  regulate  the 
agreements  and  the  practices  of  steamship  conferences  which  are 
formed  to  regulate  competition  in  the  business  of  transportation 
by  water,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  features  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
presented  to  Congress. 

After  defining,  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the  term  "common 
carrier  by  water"  and  drawmg  the  necessary  distinction  between 
such  carriers  "in  niterstate  commerce"  and  "in  foreign  commerce," 
the  bill,  in  section  two,  prohibits  the  granting  of  deferred  rebates,  the 
operation  of  fightmg  ships,  and  retaliatory  action  by  carriers  against 
shippers  for  patronising  non-conference  lines.  These  pioivistons 
reach  the  chief  abuses  of  the  steamship  conferences.  Unquestion- 
ably,  fighting  ships  ought  to  be  prohibited;  by  their  use  unfair  com- 
petition is  waged  against  independent  carriers.  The  use  of  fitting 
ships  to  destroy  competitors  is  analagous  to  the  practice  of  local 
price  cutting  by  trusts  to  drive  small  competitors  out  of  business. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  prohibit  the  granting  of  deferred  rebates  to 
loyal  shippers,  although  it  must  be  recognised  that  such  rebates 
may  not  be  without  advantage  to  shippers  as  well  as  to  carriers.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  advantages  d  deferred  rebates  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  such  rebates  secure  to  the  carriers, 
that  are  members  of  a  conference,  a  monopoly  that  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  interest    Probably,  deferred  rebate  agrsemento  are 
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a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  and  could  not  be  lawfully  entered 
into  by  carriers  subject  to  that  act. 

Section  three  of  the  bill  provides  that  conference  agreements 
must  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is 
given  power  to  modify  or  disapprove  them.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
commission,  acting  for  the  Government,  should  be  informed  of  all 
agreements  and  arrangements  entered  into  by  steamship  lines, 
members  of  conferences;  although,  in  a  sense,  the  bill,  by  giving 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  disapprove  or 
modify  these  agreements,  makes  the  Government  a  party  to  the 
arrangements  entered  into  by  competing  carriers.  As  drafted,  the 
bill  apparently  assumes  that  the  agreements  among  carriers  may 
become  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  contracts,  as  soon  as  they  are 
executed,  although  the  bill  stipulates  that  "such  agreements,  under- 
standings, conferences  and  arrangements  shall  be  approved  or  dis- 
approval by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission." 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  formally  approve  or  disapprove  the  conference  agreements, 
such  agreements  ought  not  to  become  effective  until  the  commission 
has  had  reasonable  time  to  consider  them  and  pass  upon  them.  Ix 
would  seem  that  the  law  ought  to  require  the  agreement  to  be  filed 
with  the  commission  at  least  thirty  days  before  becoming  effective. 
It  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission power  to  suspend  the  effective  date  of  such  agreements  in 
the  manner  that  it  can  suspend  proposed  increases  in  railroad  rates. 
It  will  doubtless  be  best  to  allow  the  agreements  to  become  effective 
without  action  by  the  commission  thirty  days  after  filing,  the  com- 
mission having  power  at  any  time,  after  hearing  initiated  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  its  own  motion,  to  order  the  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  any  agreements. 

By  section  four  of  the  bill  as  drafted. 

Every  traffic  or  rate  association  or  conference  of  which  any  common  carrier 
by  water  in  interstate  commerce  may  be  a  member  ...  is  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  ap- 
proval of  all  matters  pertaining  to  rates,  traffic  arrangements  between  carriers, 
and  other  conditions  of  water  transportation. 

This  action,  taken  with  other  portions  of  the  act,  confers  upon  the 
commission  clearly  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  rates 
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nanicd  in  conference  agreemeuU  enUTeii  iuUj  hy  turrurft  l<>  naUr 
in  intentate  cuminercc.  Indeed,  by  Mectiun  »«'v<n,  ih«-  < oiiiiiiiw»iuii 
18  given  power  'Ho  determine,  prescribe  and  onlir  ciiforrinl  juai 
and  reaaoiiabic  raW  of  carrien  by  wator  In  intanUie  OQauneroe. 

One  of  the  abuMi  of  ateamahip  cooferanoes  haa  been  the  lefoaal 
of  the  members  of  an  existing  conference  to  admit  new  members 
to  the  assoeiatioiL  To  meet  this  staialkxiy  section  four  of  the  pro- 
posed act  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  oonfiBrenee  to  deny  membership 
'*to  any  carrier  because  the  oonsent  of  all  or  any  number  of  the 
existing  meinbcrs  of  such  association  or  conference  can  not  be  obtatned 
to  favor  the  adminion  of  said  carrier."  The  fonmiissian  Is  gi?en 
power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  outside  lines  may 
become  members  of  existing  conferences. 

The  provisions  of  section  five  of  the  bill  write  into  the  proposed 
act  sections  two  and  three  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  which  pro- 
hibit Bjpeaai  rates  and  rebates  and  unreasonable  discriminataons  as 
between  persons,  places  and  kinds  of  traffic.  By  these  proviskms, 
the  proposed  act  will  establish  new  standards  of  conduct  to  be  ob- 
8cr\'c^  by  carriers  by  water.  It  is  recognised  by  those  who  drafted 
the  bill,  and  will,  in  time,  come  to  be  recognifeed  by  everybody,  that 
secret  rates,  rebates  and  unfair  discrimination  when  granted  by  car- 
riers by  water  are  as  contrary  to  public  policy  as  when  given  by  rail- 
road companies.  If  the  proposed  bill  becomes  a  law  and  is  wisely 
administered,  it  i^ill  mark  a  long  step  forward  in  providing  equal 
opportunity  to  all  shippers  and  producers,  large  and  small,  as  regvtfds 
the  services  of  conunon  carriers  by  lake  and  sea  as  well  as  by  raiL 

Sections  six,  seven  and  eight  of  the  proposed  measure  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  revisory  power  over  the  rates 
charged  by  carriers  by  water.  Section  six  appUes  to  carriers  in 
foreign  commerce  and  sections  seven  and  eight  to  carriers  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  bill,  in  section  seven,  requires  carriers  by 
water  in  interstate  conunerce  to  file  and  keep  open  to  pubBe  in- 
spection local  and  joint  rates  and  fares,  and  provides  that  no  increase 
may  be  made  in  such  charges  except  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  the 
commission,  which  body  is  given  the  power,  either  upon  complaint 
or  upon  its  own  motion,  to  prescribe  maximum  rates  and  fares, 
and  to  determine  what  differentials  may  be  established 
the  charges  of  competing  rail  and  water  carriers  in  interstate 
merce.    By  these  provisions,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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is  given,  with  two  exceptions,  the  power  over  the  rates  of  interstate 
carriers  by  water  that  it  has  over  the  charges  of  railroads.  The 
two  exceptions  are,  that  interstate  carriers  by  water  may  reduce 
rates  without  giving  the  commission  advance  notice,  and  that  the  com- 
mission has  no  power  to  suspend  the  rates  filed  by  interstate  carriers 
by  water. 

Common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  are  subjected 
to  lees  complete  regulation  than  are  interstate  carriers  by  water. 
Section  six  gives  the  commission  authority  to  prescribe  the  maximum 
rates  that  may  be  charged  by  common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign 
conmierce,  but  such  carriers  are  not  required  to  print  and  file  their 
rates,  nor  is  it  made  necessary  for  them  to  give  the  commission 
advance  notice  of  an  increase  in  rates.  Section  six,  however,  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  section  thirteen  of  the  proposed  act,  which 
provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  may,  at  its 
discretion,  require  any  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce 

to  file  with  it  any  periodical  or  special  report,  or  any  account,  record,  rate,  or 
charge,  or  any  memorandum  of  any  facts  and  transactions  appertaining  to 
the  carrier's  business,  concerning  any  matter  about  which  the  commission  is 
authorized  or  required  by  this  act  to  inquire  or  keep  itself  informed  or  which 
it  is  required  to  enforce,  or  to  require  from  any  such  carrier  specific  answers 
to  all  questions  upon  which  the  Conmiission  may  need  information  in  carry- 
ing out  this  act. 

Section  thirteen  probably  gives  the  commission  power  to  require 
the  printing  and  filing  of  the  tariffs  of  carriers  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  change  the 
phraseology  of  section  sbc  of  the  bill  so  as  to  confer,  by  that  section, 
upon  the  commission  whatever  powers  it  is  intended  that  the  act 
shall  give  the  commission  as  regards  the  printing  and  fiUng  of  the 
rates  of  carriers  in  foreign  commerce. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  printing  and  filing  of 
the  rates  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  intelligent  and  effective 
regulation  of  rates  by  the  conmiission.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  require  common  carriers  in  foreign  commerce  to  give  the 
commission  ten  days'  notice  of  increases  in  rates,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  conmiission,  in  its  discretion,  may,  upon  application,  permit 
certain  classes  of  carriers,  without  giving  the  conmiission  advanced 
notice,  to  quote  higher  rates  than  those  on  file  with  the  commission. 
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The  poflseorion  of  such  diiicreUoa  by  tbe  commiflsion  would  prolMibly 
enable  it  to  prescribe  different  regulatione  or  requiremenU  for  oom- 
panlat  and  veMels  wignfed  in  "line*'  and  "tramp"  eervioea. 
It  is  provkiad  by  aaotlon  eight  of  the  bill  that- 


WlMMTtr  a  eomroon  carrier  by  water  ia  iateratate  eoamtroe  redoeee  ite 
ratee  .  .  .  below  a  fair  and  reomaeraiiTa  baaia  with  the  iataai  of  driv- 
iof  out  or  otherwiaa  iaiuriag  a  ooapatitiva  earriar  by  water,  it  ehaU  aolbe 
permitted  to  inoreaae  sueh  ratee  ualeee  after  hearing  by  the  Intenlaie  Coan 
meroe  Commieeion  it  thall  be  found  that  luob  propoeed  increeae  reeta  upoa 
chanted  oonditione  other  than  the  elimination  of  aaid  competition. 

The  oomminion  ia  given  power  to  determine  whether  the  rates 
in  questkm  were  actually  reduced  below  a  remunerative  basis  with 
the  intent  of  driving  the  competitor  out  of  businssB.  This  proviiioii 
which  is  taken,  with  modification,  from  the  interstate  eommeroe  aei 
will  doubtless  do  much  to  prevent  carriers  by  water  from  starting 
upon  a  destruotive  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  competi- 
tion. The  effect,  however,  will  probably  be  to  cause  practically  all 
carriers  to  enter  into  conference  agreements.  If  competitors  can  not 
in  the  future  be  driven  from  the  field  by  warfare,  they  will  need  to 
be  made  harmless.  Steamship  companies  will  seek  to  become 
friendly  neighbors  by  means  of  mutual  understandings.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  provided  the  understandings  and  agreements  of  the 
friendly  neighbors  are  known  to,  and  regulated  by,  the  Government. 

The  remaining  sections,  nine  to  twenty-two,  of  the  proposed  act, 
with  the  exception  of  sections  eleven,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one,  do  not  call  for  special  discussion  in  this  paper.  Section  nine 
wisely  prohibits  carriers,  subject  to  the  act,  from  disclosing  other 
than  to  shipper  or  consignee — 

any  information  concerning  the  nature,  kind,  quantity,  destlsatioD,  consignee, 
or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or  delivered  to  such  eommon  earner  for 
interstate  transportation,  or  for  transportation  between  the  United  Stales 
and  a  foreign  country,  which  information  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or 
prejudice  of  such  shipper  or  consignee,  or  which  may  improperly  disclose  his 
business  transactions  to  a  competitor,  or  which  may  be  uaed  to  the  detriaaat 
or  prejudice  of  any  carrier. 

Section  ten  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neoessary  to  prevent 


unfair  treatment  of  shippers  in  the  matter  of  eargo  apaea  aeeonmodalloiia  or 
other  facilities,  having  due  regard  fur  the  proper  loading  of  the  fisiil  aad  the 
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available  tonnage,  or  unfair  or  discriminating  contracts  with  shippers  !)ased 
OD  the  volume  of  freight  offered,  or  unfair  treatment  in  the  loading  and  land- 
ing of  freight  in  proper  condition,  or  unfair  treatment  in  the  adjustment  and 
•ettlement  of  claims. 

Section  eleven  is  intended  to  reach  and  prevent  the  objection- 
able practice  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies  of  charging  on  traffic 
received  by  railroad  from  connecting  carriers  by  water  a  higher  rate 
for  the  rail  portion  of  the  through,  joint  service  than  the  railroads 
charge  for  a  corresponding  rail  haul  on  traffic  that  is  handled  by  an 
all-rail  route  from  shipper  to  consignee.  To  illustrate:  the  rail- 
roads charge  on  ex-lake  grain  a  rate  from  the  lakes  to  the  seaboard 
higher  than  the  proportionate  share  of  an  all-rail  rate  from  the  middle 
West  to  the  seaboard.    Section  eleven  reads  as  follows: 

That  when  property  may  be  or  is  transported  by  rail  and  water  from  point 
to  point  in  the  United  States,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
State,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  companies  to  discrimi- 
nate against  such  rail-and-water  route,  as  compared  with  the  all-rail  route 
between  the  same  points,  by  charging  more  for  the  same  transportation  service, 
having  due  regard  for  reasonable  extra  terminal  charges  and  other  expenses 
involved,  on  water-borne  commodities  and  articles  moving  between  said  points, 
than  they  charge  on  the  same  kind  of  commodities  and  articles  for  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  all-rail  haul.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  hereby  empowered  upon  complaint,  or  on  its  own  initative  and  after  full 
hearing,  to  determine  questions  of  facts  as  to  the  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  any  railroad  company,  and  to  order  any  such  violation  dis- 
continued. 

Section  twelve  prohibits  railroads  and  other  common  carriers 
from  acquiring  control  of  any  canal,  or  any  common  carrier  operat- 
ing as  a  canal,  when  the  waterway  is  used  in  interstate  commerce, 
unless  the  acquisition  of  such  control  is  permitted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  "as  being  in  the  public  interest  and  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people."  This 
will  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  permit  the 
common  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  and  inland  waterways. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  section  thirteen  gives  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power,  at  its  discretion,  to  require  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  to  make  reports  and  to 
file  rates.     It  is  wise  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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thiB  discretionary  pofwer.  EiparisDoe  with  the  AdminktratioD  oC 
the  act  will  indicate  to  the  nnrnmiwinn  hofw  far  it  will  be  praetieablo 
and  wiee  to  go  in  requirinf  reports  of  carriers  by  water  in  the  forelgD 
trade.  In  my  judpnent,  it  will  be  found  prtietioable,  eventually, 
to  make  nearly  the  aame  requiremente  of  oarriert  in  the  foreign  trade 
as  are  made  of  oarriert  in  the  ooastwiie  trade,  and  it  is  wise  to  five 
the  oommiHion  disorstionsry  power  in  prescribing  rules  to  be  followed 
by  carriers  employed  in  international  trade. 

It  is  equally  wise,  as  is  provided  by  section  fourteen  of  the  bill, 
to  apply  flection  twenty  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  of  1887,  as 
amended  to  date,  to  "common  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  oom- 
meroe,  as  far  as  the  aame  may  be  applicable  to  said  carriers."  This 
will  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  require  compre- 
hensive annual  reports,  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  <^  accounts, 
and  to  employ  agents  who  shall  have  authority  to  examine  all  accounts 
and  records  kept  by  the  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  commerce. 

SecUons  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen  pro- 
vide appropriate  penalties  for  violation  of  the  act,  and  prescribe  the 
procedure  for  enforcement  of  the  law.  While  of  great  importance, 
these  sections  do  not  require  discussion  in  this  paper,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  economic  provisions  of  the  proposed  law.  Section  twenty 
authorises  the  commission  "to  employ  such  experts  and  other  assisU 
ants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  appoint  special  agents  or  examiners 
who  shall  have  powers  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses  and 
take  testimony."  Section  twenty-two  merely  provides  that  the 
act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  is  placed,  by  section  twenty-one, 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  to  be  enlarged 
from  seven  to  eleven  members,  not  more  than  six  of  whom  shall  be 
adherents  of  the  same  political  party.  This  provision  of  the  bill  is 
sure  to  meet  with  at  last  two  general  criticisms, — that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  now  overburdened  and  unable  to  keep 
abreast  of  its  work,  and  that  it  ^ill  be  predisposed  to  apply  to  carriers 
by  water  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  regulation  that  it  has  applied 
to  raibroads,  and  thus  subject  the  business  of  transportation  by 
water  to  rules  that  will  be  too  detailed  and  too  rigid.  Those  who 
urge  these  criticisms  will  argue  for  the  establishment  of  a  new,  autono- 
mous commission  charged  solely  with  the  duty  of  regulating  carriers 
by  water. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  at  present 
over-worked,  but  the  addition  of  four  new  members  ought  to  enable 
the  commission  not  only  to  perform  its  new  duties  satisfactorily, 
but  also  to  expedite  its  work  of  regulating  railroads.  The  combined 
task  of  regulating  the  rail  and  water  carriers  can  doubtless  be  per- 
formed by  eleven  men  more  easily  than  seven  men  can  handle  the 
present  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  fear  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  go 
further  and  faster  than  would  a  separate  commission  with  the  regu- 
lation of  carriers  by  water  is  probably  not  well  founded.  The  long 
experience  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  had  in 
the  regulation  of  railroads,  and  to  some  extent  in  supervising  carriers 
by  water,  may,  indeed,  make  it  more  cautious  than  an  entirely  new 
administrative  body  would  be.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  certainly  approach  the  task  of  regulating  carriers  by 
water  more  intelUgently  than  would  a  new  commission,  and  it  would 
probably  make  fewer  mistakes. 

A  strong  argument  against  the  establishment  of  a  separate  com- 
mission for  the  regulation  of  carriers  by  water  is  that  if  there  were 
two  commissions,  there  might  be  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  regulation  and  in  decisions  that  would  both  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  regulation  and  be  of  disadvantage  to  shippers  and 
carriers.  It  will  be  better  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  provide  it  generously  with  facilities 
for  doing  its  enlarged  work,  and  to  entrust  it  with  the  task  of  regu- 
lating carriers  by  water  as  well  as  by  land. 
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In  the  past  the  federal  regulation  of  transportation  agencies 
has  been  oonceraed  much  more  largely  with  railroads  than  with 
other  common  carriers.  Gradually,  however,  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  need  for  such  regulation  is  not  peculiar  to  railroads,  the 
scope  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  extended  so  as  to  include 
express,  sleeping  car  and  private  car  companies,  fast  freight  lines, 
industrial  railroads,  refrigeration  and  ventilation  services,  terminal 
facilities,  elevators,  transfer  and  delivery  services,  and  all  transpor- 
tation agencies  operated  in  connection  with  the  interstate  shipment 
of  freight  or  passenglsrs  by  rail.  The  interstate  busnien  of  pipe 
lines,  electric  street  railways,  and  telephone,  telegraph  and  aU>le 
lines  were  likewise  placed  within  the  scope  of  the  interstate 
act,  and,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  water  transportatioD 
were  under  certain  conditions  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  So  limited,  however,  is  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  over  water  carriers  that  the  enactment  of  addi- 
tional legislation  applicable  to  their  charges  and  public  aenrioai  ii 
now  being  seriously  considered. 

The  relations  between  carriers  by  water  and  between  soeli 
carriers  and  railways  has  also  become  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
The  Sherman  act  of  1890  and  the  anti-trust  provisions  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1894  are  generally  applicable  to  all  combinations,  cooferenees 
or  agreements  which  unreasonably  restrain  interstate  or  foreign 
trade,  and  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  regulates  certain  phases 
of  such  relations,  but  the  need  of  federal  legialatioQ  partteolarty 
applicable  to  steamship  combinations,  confereoees  or  agreemeoti  is 
a  topic  of  serious  consideration. 

Existing  federal  regulation  of  ocean  and  inland  water  trans- 
portation may  conveniently  be  classified  mto  (1)  navigation  Uws 
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concerning  the  public  safety,  registry  and  enrollment,  treatment  of 
crews  and  a  multitude  of  matters  not  directly  connected  with  trans- 
portation charges  and  services;  (2)  statutes  regulating  the  charges 
and  public  services  of  water  transportation  agencies;  and  (3)  statutes 
regulating  or  prohibiting  combinations,  conferences  or  agreements. 

General  Navigation  Laws 

Since  it  is  with  the  type  of  regulation  included  in  (2)  and  (3) 
above  that  this  volume  is  especially  concerned,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  present  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  many  navigation 
laws  which  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  enacted.  Brief  mention 
of  the  principal  groups  of  statutes  will,  however,  serve  to  emphasize 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  Congress  has  in  the  past  drawn  between 
water  and  rail  transportation.  Both  rail  and  water  carriers  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  legislation,  but  for  the  most  part,  although 
not  entirely,  in  separate  statutes  and  with  different  objects  in  view. 
The  principal  federal  laws  regulating  the  railroads  are  those  con- 
cerning their  charges  and  public  services,  while  the  principal  laws 
concerning  water  transportation  are  the  various  general  navigation 
statutes.  The  public  safety  has  been  regulated  in  the  case  of  both 
rail  and  water  transportation,  but  the  conditions  of  operation  have 
differed  so  widely  that  separate  statutes  were  enacted.  Mention 
of  some  of  the  many  navigation  laws  which  are  now  in  effect  will 
also  serve  to  emphasize  that,  in  matters  other  than  charges  and 
public  services,  water  transportation  is  regulated  by  a  multitude  of 
federal  statutes. 

Navigation  StattUes. — An  important  group  of  navigation  laws  are 
those  which  require  American  vessels,  excepting  harbor  craft  and  ves- 
sels not  propelled  by  sails  or  internal  motive  power  of  their  own,  to  be 
registered,  enrolled  or  licensed.  Vessels  so  documented  with  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  are  identified  by  an  official  name 
and  number  permanently  carved  or  marked  on  the  vessel  as  required 
by  law,  and  each  registered  vessel  in  addition  has  her  draught  officially 
marked  on  the  stem  and  stem  post.  These  statutes,  moreover, 
specify  what  vessels  may  and  may  not  be  documented.  Since  1817 
foreign  built  vessels  have  been  barred  from  the  American  coastwise 
business,  and  it  is  therefore  important  for  vessels  equipped  with 
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saiU  or  fiii^ims  to  be  properiy  eDToUed  or  lioenaed.  Until  1912, 
lik(*\virti%  furiMKii  liutlt  vaweli  wer0  barred  from  Amarietii  m^jiiiji 
On  August  24  of  that  year  free  shipping  was  applied  in  the  foreipi 
trade  to  the  extent  that  foreign  vessels  not  over  five  years  of  afi 
and  wholly  owned  by  citiiens  of  the  United  States  or  by  rtomostlo 
corporations,  the  president  and  managing  directors  of  which  are 
Amerioan  ottiaens,  were  permitted  to  register  under  the  Amerieaa 
flag.  When  so  registered,  foreign  built  vessels  are  subjeei  to  ail 
the  navigation  laws  applicable  to  American  vessels  — *gfg|fH  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  Amefican  n^a^,  enepi 
that  of  engagmg  m  coastwise  navigation. 

SimiUir  to  the  laws  |Ax)viding  for  the  documenting  of  vesssis, 
are  thoee  requiring  the  meaturemeni  of  doeumenM  osssais.  Eveiy 
registered,  enrolled,  or  lieensed  vessel  of  the  United  States  most  be 
measured  in  accordance  with  the  official  rules  enacted  by  Congress 
and  enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  Each  doeu- 
mented  vessel  is  required  to  carry  a  measurement  certificate  show- 
ing her  official  length,  breadth  and  depth,  her  gross  and  net  tonnage, 
and  other  particulars  descriptive  of  her  identity.  Foreign 
entering  American  ports  are,  likewise,  required  to  be  so 
unless  the  measurement  laws  of  their  home  countiy  are  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  as  being  substantial^  the 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  requirements  regarding 
ment  are  particularly  important  because  the  tonnage  taxes  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as  well  as  numerous  private 
mercial  charges  are  based  upon  the  net  register  tannage  of 
All  vessels  navigating  the  Panama  Canal,  moreover,  are  required  to 
be  measured  in  accordance  with  the  measurement  rules  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  United  States  on  November  21,  1913,  and  all 
tolls  collected  at  the  Panama  Canal  are  based  upon  their  net  tonnage 
so  ascertamed. 

The  Umnage  tax  laum  constitute  another  group  of  navigation 
statutes.  As  amended  on  August  5,  1909,  every  vessel,  American 
and  foreign,  entering  from  any  foreign  port  in  North  or  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  or  Oarril>- 
bean  coast  of  South  America  is  required  to  pay  2  cents  per  net 
register  ton  not  exceeding  a  total  of  10  cents  per  ton  annually,  and 
every  vessel  entering  from  any  other  foreign  port  is  required  to  psgr 
a  tannage  tax  of  6  cents  per  net  ton  not  aiceeding  30 
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ton  annually.  By  an  act  of  March  8,  1910,  those  entering  other- 
wise than  by  sea  from  a  foreign  port  at  which  no  tonnage  taxes, 
light  house  dues  or  other  equivalent  taxes  are  imposed  on  American 
\,  are  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes  at  American  ports;  and  all 
engaged  in  coastwise  or  inland  navigation  have  for  many 
years  been  similarly  exempted.  Numerous  statutes  contain  pro- 
visions for  retaliation  in  case  discriminating  taxes  are  levied  on 
American  vessels  or  wares  by  any  foreign  country,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  acts  of  1816  and  1828,  treaties  providing  for  shipping  reci- 
procity have  been  negotiated  with  a  large  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  has  since  1828  consistently  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  shipping  reciprocity  alike  for  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
until  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  Octobers,  1913,  which  pro- 
vides "that  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  all  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  shall  be  allowed  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  as  shall 
be  imported  in  vessels  admitted  to  registration  within  the  laws  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the 
provisions  of  any  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  nation."  This  clause,  which  applies  only  to  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  does  not  have  shipping  reciprocity 
treaties,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  shipping  protec- 
tion which  prevailed  during  the  years  1789  to  1815. 

Many  navigation  laws  regarding  the  treatment  of  crews  on  Amer- 
ican vessels  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.  There  are  statutes 
concerning  the  payment  of  wages,  the  attachment  of  wages  and 
clothing,  the  punishment  for  disobedience  and  mutiny,  the  keeping 
of  a  log  book,  the  shipping  of  crews  before  shipping  commissioners 
and  consuls,  the  signing  of  shipping  agreements,  the  scale  of  pro- 
visions, the  depositing  of  a  crew  list,  the  minimum  space  per  man 
assigned  as  crew's  quarters,  the  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  of  crew's 
space,  and  the  use  of  force,  misrepresentations  and  other  illegal 
methods  in  the  shipping  of  crews.  There  are  statutes  which  regu- 
late the  return  of  seamen  who  have  deserted  from  American  vessels 
in  American  ports,  and  numerous  treaties  which  regulate  desertion 
from  American  vessels  in  foreign  countries  and  from  foreign  vessels 
in  the  United  States.  Several  bills  concerning  the  treatment  of 
seamen  on  American  vessels  and  the  practice  in  case  of  desertion 
are  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 
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VariouH  iiavigaiion  Iftwu  reKubitt*  the  manning  of  A  rumen n  tru^fU. 
There  are  tftatute«  requiring  the  liceniting  uf  oflicent,  ami  cntAhlinhitig 
the  method  of  obtaining  a  iicenae;  some  requiring  the  maiter  and 
all  watch  officers,  including  pilots,  to  be  dtiiens  of  the  United  Btstes; 
and  others  providing  that  the  empk^srment  of  licensed  offieeis  aad 
crew  of  American  vessels  subject  to  the  inspection  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  determined  by  local  inspection  officials.  Various  bills 
now  before  Congress  would  materially  alter  the  requirements  rsgud- 
ing  the  manning  of  American  vessels  if  the  bilb  were  enacted  into  law. 

Many  statutes  regulate  the  9eawcrtkine$$  and  impedian  of  ves- 
sels. There  are  detailed  provisions  relatmg  to  the  inspectioD  of 
American  steamers  and  also  other  American  vessels  canying 
gers,  their  equipment  with  life  saving  appliances,  permanent 
ways,  wire  tiller  ropes  and  fire  fighting  appliances,  and  the  carriage 
of  inflammable  or  explosive  cargoes.  Some  of  the  requirements  re- 
garding inspection  apply  also  to  foreign  paasenger  steamers  unless 
the  inspection  laws  of  their  home  country  approximate  those  of  the 
United  States.  Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  knowingly  send- 
ing out  unseaworthy  vessels. 

There  are  statutes  which  further  promote  the  public  safety  by 
establishing  rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions,  and  legally  applying 
the  xfUemaHonal  rules  of  the  road  to  American  sea-going  vosseis. 
Indeed  the  general  rules  of  ocean  navigation  are  establisfaed  by 
international  treaty  as  well  as  by  statute.  Conventions  embodying 
revised  rules  to  govern  ocean  navigation,  wiretess  telegraphy,  safe 
oonstruction  of  sea-going  vessels  and  other  mattefs  oonoeniing  safely 
of  life  at  sea  are  now  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
before  the  governments  of  the  several  foreign  countries  whose  repre- 
sentatives recently  (November  12,  1913^an.  20,  1914)  met  in  inter- 
national conference.  In  1910  and  1912  Congress  enacted  important 
laws  prohibiting  American  as  well  as  foreign  passenger  vessels  carry- 
ing more  than  Bhy  persons  from  leaving  an  American  port  witboiii 
being  fitted  with  the  required  wireless  ieUffraph  apparatus  and  the 
required  number  of  operators,  and  subjecting  the  use  of  radio 
munication  on  Und  as  well  as  on  sea  to  a  code  of  much  needed 
lations.  The  United  States  is  likewise  party  to  an  international  con- 
vention of  1912  regarding  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

Other  important  federal  navigation  laws  which  in  various  wi^r* 
regulate  water  transportation  are  those  regulating  the  ffilrif  and 
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dearance  of  vessels,  tlic  boanliay  and  search  of  vessels  by  properly 
authorized  government  officials,  the  entry  of  imparled  merchandise, 
the  documents  which  must  be  carried  and  presented,  quarantine  and 
bilU  of  healthy  the  inspection,  entry  and  deportation  of  immigrants, 
the  ocean  mail  service  under  the  mail  contract  act  of  1891,  the  traffic 
in  special  cargoes  such  as  livestock,  adulterated  products  and  opium, 
the  establishment  of  anchorage  grounds,  the  placing  of  obstructions 
to  navigaiionf  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crimes  committed  upon 
the  high  seas  or  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  particular  state,  the  punishment  of  piracy,  the  liability  of 
owners,  masters  and  shippers,  the  duty  of  rendering  assistance  to 
vessels  in  distress  and  the  right  to  remuneration  for  scdvage  services. 

Regulation  by  Executive  Departments. — Many  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  bureaus  of  the  government  are  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  shipping.  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  the  bureau  of  navigation  which  is  entrusted  with 
the  documenting  of  American  vessels  and  the  general  enforce- 
ment of  the  navigation  laws;  the  shipping  commissioners  appointed 
at  the  various  ports  of  entry  to  supervise  the  shipping  and  discharge 
of  seamen  on  American  vessels;  the  bureau  of  corporations  which 
has  investigated  and  reported  on  ** Transportation  by  Water;"  and 
the  steamboat-inspection  service.  In  the  Treasury  Department  are 
the  customs  service  which  has  charge  of  the  entry  and  clearance  of 
vessels,  the  collection  of  duties  and  tonnage  taxes,  the  survey  and 
inspection  of  cargoes,  the  measurement  of  vessels,  and  the  bonding 
of  imported  wares;  the  revenue  cutter  service  which  cooperates  with 
the  customs  service  in  the  boarding  of  vessels,  the  collection  and 
security  of  revenue  and  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations; 
the  Alaska  seal  agents  who  supervise  the  Alaskan  seal  fisheries;  and 
the  public  health  and  marine  hospital  service.  The  Department  of 
State  negotiates  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  contains 
the  consular  service  which  serves  as  well  as  regulates  American  ves- 
sels and  their  crews  in  foreign  ports.  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  the  bureau  of  immigration  which  is  in  charge  of  the  entry  or  rejec- 
tion of  immigrants  and  the  administration  of  the  immigration  laws, 
and  which  supervises  the  arrangements  which  the  rail  and  ocean 
carriers  have  made  for  the  through  transportation  of  immigrants  to 
interior  destinations.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  regulates  and 
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•uperviaes  the  exportation  «nd  importatioo  of  liveeloek,  memU,  dAiry 
products,  and  jointly  with  the  TVeMUiy  Depaittnent  appliee  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  and  exportation  of  adulterated  or  inie> 
branded  foods  or  dru^i.  The  War  Department  eetablirfiei  harbor 
lines  beyond  which  no  piers,  wharves  or  bulkheads  may  be  extanded* 
and  administers  the  Uws  prohibiting  the  obstmetion  of  navifiUion. 
Officers  of  the  Navy  Department  are  asugned  to  numerous  ports  of 
entry  to  cooperate  with  the  port  collectors,  and  the  ^wnm^ndfng 
officer  of  a  ffeet  may  act  as  consul  on  the  high  seas  and  at  foreign 
ports  where  there  is  no  resident  consul.  The  Navy  Department 
likewise  inspects  vessels  of  the  first  three  cUssee  operating  under  the 
mail  contract  act  of  1891,  and  jointly  with  the  War  Department  is 
entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  neutrality. 
The  Post  Office  Department  regulates  the  ocean  mail  service,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  laws 
applicable  to  water  transportation.  There  are  various  additional 
executive  bureaus  which  primarily  aid  rather  than  regulate  navigation. 

ReguiaHon  by  Other  Federal  AtUhoriUes. — In  addition  to  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government  there  are  the  federal 
courts  before  which  those  who  violate  the  navigation  laws  may  be 
brought  for  trial,  and  which  interpret  these  laws.  As  will  be  seen 
later,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 
water  transportation  under  certain  conditions.  The  United  States 
Congress  of  course  enacts  the  federal  statutes  which  regulate  water 
transportation,  ratifies  treaties  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
ocean  carriers,  and  through  its  committees  holds  hearings  and  con- 
ducts investigations. 

Fbdbrai«  Rbgulation  or  Chaboes  and  Pubuc  Sebvicb 

While  the  charges  and  public  services  of  carriers  en^ifed  m 
water  transportation  have  not  been  subjected  to  federal  eontrol  to 
the  extent  that  those  of  the  raiboads  haVe  been,  such  reguUitaon  is 
not  entirely  lacking.  Some  of  the  general  navigation  laws  men* 
tioned  above  directly  or  indirectly  regulate  certam  phases  of  the 
public  service  of  water  carriers,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
inspection  of  steamers,  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels,  quarantine  and 
l>ills  of  health,  the  carriage  of  livestock,  dairy  products,  adulterated 
products,  uiflammable  articles  and  explosives,  and  those  requiring 
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vessels  to  be  fitted  with  prescribed  life  saving  devices.  These  stat- 
utes however  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  public  safety,  health 
and  similar  matters,  which  resemble  more  the  railway  safety  appli- 
ance acts  than  the  kinds  of  control  exercised  over  railways  through 
the  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  Passenger  Ad  of  1882  as  Amended. — One  phase  of  the 
public  service  of  ocean  carriers  which  has  been  subjected  to 
federal  control  is  their  steerage  passenger  traffic.  The  so-called 
"passenger  act  of  1882"  as  amended  to  date  regulates  the  max- 
imum number  of  steerage  passengers  which  may  be  carried  and 
tends  to  safeguard  reasonable  accommodations  by  prescribing  the 
minimum  space  per  passenger  which  may  not  be  exceeded  on  the 
various  steerage  decks.  It  regulates  light  and  air,  provisions,  medi- 
cal attention,  discipline  and  cleanliness,  the  privacy  of  passengers, 
the  carriage  of  explosives  and  cattle  on  vessels  carrying  steerage 
passengers,  the  carriage  of  cargo  or  stores  on  steerage  decks,  the 
keeping  of  a  passenger  list,  and  the  payment  of  fees  to  the  collector 
of  customs  in  case  of  the  death  of  steerage  passengers.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  an  inspection,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
customs  collectors  of  all  vessels  carrying  steerage  passengers,  with 
a  view  to  administering  effectively  the  provisions  of  the  passenger 
act. 

The  Immigraiion  Laws. — The  steerage  passenger  traffic  of  ocean 
carriers  is  further  regulated  by  those  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  which  prohibit  the  handling  of  the  excluded  classes  of 
immigrants,  the  illegal  landing  of  any  alien  passengers,  and  the 
illegal  solicitation  or  encouragement  of  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States.  The  immigration  laws  also  contain  pro- 
visions requiring  ocean  carriers  to  deport  all  aliens  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  requiring  them  to  pay 
a  head  tax  of  four  dollars  for  every  alien,  with  certain  exemp- 
tions, brought  to  the  United  States  by  them.  As  was  stated 
above,  the  immigrant  service  supervises  the  arrrangements  which 
the  ocean  and  rail  carriers  have  made  at  New  York  for  the 
through  transportation  of  immigrants  to  interior  destinations. 

The   Interstate    Commerce    Act   as    Amended. — The    principal 
federal  statute  regulating  the  charges  and  public  services  of  water 
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oanien  m  the  intentato  oommaroe  act  ai  ^»»— Htd  Thie  Ml, 
however,  which  is  so  highly  important  in  the  eootrol  of  rail 
and  other  forms  of  interstate  land  transportation,  applies  to 
interstate  water  transportation  onty  under  certain  conditions  nd 
only  in  oertam  respects.  Water  carriers  were  brought  within  the 
/  ' '    act  in  1906  when  section  1  was  amended  so  as  to  ineliide 

iotk  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  m  the  transportfltiooof 
rs  or  property  wholly  by  railroad  (or  wholly  by  railroad  and 

iter  when  both  are  used  under  a  common  oontrol,  man- 

anmngement  for  a  contmuous  carnage  or  shipmsttt) 
from  one  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
r  '      ''   any  other  state,  etc."  Section  6  and  15  defihe  the  powers 

iiasion  over  such  rail-water  traffic,  but  this  provision  of 
section  1  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

In  interpreting  this  section  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis> 
sion  has  ruled  that  it  applies  only  to  such  water  shipments  as  ars 
made  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  under 
a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement  for  a  continuous 
carriage  or  shipment  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  pori4Q^pori 
btuiness  of  water  carrier$.  The  commission  has  expressly  ruled  in 
opinion  No.  787  (in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over  water  carriers^ 
15  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  208-211,  Jan.  7,  1909)  as  follows: 

The  languAge  of  the  provisioD  in  queetion  indicates  ite  meanins.  The 
Act  appliee  to  any  common  earner  or  carriers  engaged  in  transportation  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  used  under  a  common  control,  man- 
agement  or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment.  The  use  of 
the  word  "when"  is  significant  and  its  natural  meaning  seems  to  be  that  a 
water  carrier  is  subject  to  the  act  "in  so  far  as"  or  "to  sueh  extent  as"  it 
carries  traffic  under  a  common  control,  management  or  arrangement  with  a 
railroad.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  Act  does  not  require  publication 
of  or  adherence  to  rates  upon  purely  intrastate  traffic.  With  regard  thea 
to  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  enactment,  the  language  used,  and  the  rules 
of  statutory  construction  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  serious  doubt  can  arise  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  regulate  the 
charges  exacted  upon  the  port-to-port  businese  of  water  carriara.  .... 
It  seems  dear  that  the  port-to>port  buiineM  of  water  earrien  it  not  wiUda 
the  purriew  of  the  statute.  This  constmeUon  giTes  workable  effect  to  erery 
provision  of  the  act  and  is  in  harmony  with  its  remedial  purposes.  It  eoatjole 
the  all-rail  and  the  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  "coomion  arrangement"  and  leaves  all  other  water  earriafs  open  to 
free  competition.    Upon  further  consideration  we  are  constrained  to  adopt 
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the  view  that  water  carriers  are  subject  to  the  law  only  as  to  such  traffic  as  is 
transported  under  a  common  control,  management  or  arrangement  with  a 
rail  carrier  and  that  as  to  traffic  not  so  transported  they  are  exempt  from  its 
provisions. 

This  interpretation  was  strengthened  in  1910  when  it  was  stated 
in  section  15  that  "the  commission  shall  not  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish any  route,  classification,  rate,  fare,  or  charge  when  the  trans- 
portation is  wholly  by  water,  and  any  transportation  by  water 
aflfertod  by  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  transportation  by  water." 

There  is  no  all  inclusive  general  definition  of  what  relations  or 
practices  constitute  or  are  evidence  of  common  control,  management 
or  arrangement,  i.e.,  what  constitutes  through  rail-water  transporta- 
tion, but  numerous  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  commission 
and  the  courts  in  particular  instances  when  a  through  bill  of  lading 
has  been  issued,  when  a  contract  or  understanding  of  any  kind  in- 
volving through  transportation  has  been  made,  when  joint  rates  are 
quoted,  or  when  rate  divisions  are  agreed  upon  by  the  rail  and  water 
carriers.  The  application  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  to  domestic 
shipments  by  rail  and  water  under  such  conditions  is  clear.  But  it 
has  repeatedly  been  ruled  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  decisions  that  the  appUcation  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  other 
specific  evidence  of  that  kind.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  it 
is  the  character  of  the  service  and  not  the  manner  of  billing  which 
determines  whether  commerce  is  intrastate  or  interstate,  local  or 
through,  and  whether  it  is  conducted  by  rail  or  partly  by  rail  and 
partly  by  water  under  a  through  arrangement.  Some  of  the  cases 
applicable  are:  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  vs.  I.  C.  C, 
219  U.  S.  498,  Feb.  20,  1911;  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  vs. 
Worthington,  225  U.  S.  101,  May  27,  1912;  U.  S.  vs.  Union  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  226  U.  S.  286,  1912;  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad 
Co.  vs.  Sabine  Tram  Co.,  227  U.  S.  Ill,  Jan.  27, 1913;  and  Louisiana 
Railroad  Commission  vs.  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  229  U.  S. 
336,  June  10,  1913. 

Commission's  Power  over  Accounts  and  Statistics. — While  the 
commission  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  port-to-port  business 
of  water  carriers  it  has  been  ruled  by  the  commission  and  the 
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Supreme  Court  that  one  teetkni  of  the  act  to  regulate  eoBunew 

appliM  not  only  to  the  interatat«  buiiiie«  of  watar  carriers  wideb 

die  in  connection  with  railroads,  but  to  their  entire 

...  ror..rr«(|  to  it  section  20  which  empowen  the 

rm  tydtHM  pf  aeetmnU  and  call  for  MktMaA  rwportB, 

i  uurt  has  ruled  that  whenever  the  water  carrier  ^m^mim 

•ntcrstate  commerce  act  as  regards  a  portion  of  its 

misiion  may  prescribe  the  methods  of  keeping  the 

:iny*8  entire  businees,  and  may  require  statist!- 

i...  ..,    •  -  "ntire  operations.    The  court  expressly  ruled 

that  in  so  doing  unission  is  not  regulating  the  port^to-port 

^  of  water  carriers,  but  is  taking  the  necessary  steps  properly 

t  te  that  portion  of  their  interstate  business  which  is  handled 

1  tion  with  railroads.    In  the  words  of  Justice  Day  in  Good- 

rii'ii  Co.  98.  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  224  U.  S. 

19^1,  A,....  .,  1912: 

If  the  Commiosion  ia  to  succeMfully  perform  its  duties  in  respeei  to 
reasoiuible  rates,  undue  discriminstion  and  favoritism,  it  must  be  infonnod 
aa  to  the  business  of  the  carriers  by  a  system  of  accounting  which  will  not 
permit  the  possible  eoocealment  of  forbidden  practices  in  accounts  which  it 
is  not  permitted  to  see,  and  concerning  which  it  can  require  no  information. 
.  .  .  .  The  object  of  requiring  such  accounts  to  be  kept  in  a  uniform  way 
and  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commission  is  not  to  enable  it  to  regu- 
late  the  affairs  of  the  corporations  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  to  be  in- 
fomiod  coneeming  the  business  methods  of  corporations  subject  to  the  .\ct 
that  it  may  properly  regulate  such  matters  as  are  really  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion ....  Carriers  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water  may  be  re- 
quired to  keep  accounts  of  all  their  traffic  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  21. 

Commimon*8  Poxctr  to  Establish  Through  RmUea  and  Joini 
Rales.— The  interstate  commerce  act  confers  upon  the  commissioii  the 
power  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rales  in  the  case  of  Inter- 
state shipments  made  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water.  Prior 
to  the  amendment  of  1910  it  could  exercise  this  important  power 
only  if  the  carriers  failed  voluntarily  to  establish  any  through  routes 
whatever  between  two  points  which  warranted  such  aetion. 
but  one  through  route  voluntarily  established  by  the  carriers 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  Uie  conmilssion's  jurisdiction  over  water 
transportation  was  great  ly  rest  ricted.  The  Mann-Elkms  amendment 
of  1910,  however,  remedied  this  defect  somewhat  by  stating  that: 
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The  Commission  may  also,  after  hearing,  on  a  complaint  or  on  its  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  establish  through  routes  and  joint  classifications, 
and  may  establish  joint  rates  as  the  maximum  to  be  charged  and  may  prescribe 
the  division  of  such  rates  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  such  through  route  shall  be  operated,  whenever  the  carriers 
themselves  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  establish  voluntarily  such 
through  routes  or  joint  classification  or  joint  rates;  and  this  provision  shall 
apply  when  one  of  the  connecting  carriers  is  a  water  line. 

This  amendment  gives  the  commission  the  power  to  establish 
additional  through  routes  even  though  one  has  been  voluntarily 
established  by  the  carriers.  In  Flour  City  Steamship  Co.  et  al.  vs. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  et  al,  24  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  179,  June  4,  1912, 
the  commission  held  that: 

Prior  to  1910  our  power  to  establish  through  routes  was  limited  to  in- 
stances in  which  no  satisfactory  through  route  existed.  The  elimination  of 
this  limitation  placed  within  the  discretion  of  this  Commission  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  through  routes.  In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  the 
existence  of  through  routes  capable  of  adequately  and  expeditiously  handling 
all  traffic  offered  is  entitled  to  much  consideration,  but  no  longer  constitutes 
a  barrier  to  another  through  route.  The  lower  charge  proposed  to  be  made 
by  the  new  route  we  leave  for  consideration  when  we  come  to  fix  the  joint  rate. 
All  we  here  hold  is  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  this  Commission  to  establish 
an  additional  route  in  connection  with  the  complainant  steamship  company, 
provided  that  company  is  such  a  common  carrier  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
law. 

This  view  concerning  the  commission's  power  to  establish  addi- 
tional through  routes  was  supported  by  the  United  States  Commerce 
Court  in  Crane  Iron  Works  vs.  United  States  (I.  C.  C.  et  al.  Inter- 
veners) 209  Fed.  Rep.  238,  June  7,  1912.  The  court  held  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  act,  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional routes  and  the  prescribing  of  joint  rates  are  discretionary  with 
the  commission. 

There  are,  moreover,  various  instances  since  the  amendment  of 
1910  was  adopted  in  which  the  commission  established  through  rail 
and  water  routes  to  given  points  because  the  carriers  had  voluntarily 
established  such  routes  to  certain  other  competitive  points.  It  was 
held  that  failure  to  treat  competitive  points  and  shippers  alike  in 
this  matter  constituted  undue  discrimination.  Similarly,  it  has  held 
it  to  be  an  undue  discrimination  for  a  railroad  to  establish  through 
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connections  with  one  water  earner  and  refuae  to  do  ao  with 
operating  under  similar  conditions.  In  United  States  w.  Paeifie 
and  Arotio  Ry.  and  Navigation  Co.  et  al.»  228  U.  8.,  87,  AprU  7, 1013, 
the  Suprone  Court  pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of  through 
oonneotions  with  some  water  carriers  and  the  refusal  to  do  so  with 
others  may  result  in  a  monopoly  or  oombination  in  unrsteonebla 
restraint  of  trade  and  be  illegal  under  the  Shennan  anti-tnisi  law. 

The  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion  to  establish 
additional  through  routes  is  not,  however,  dependent  solely  upon 
the  amendment  of  1910,  for  section  11  of  the  Piuiama  Canal  act  oC 
1012,  amended  section  6  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  which  deals 
with  the  issue,  filing  and  publication  of  throu^  rates  indnding  rates 
over  rail  and  water  routes,  by  adding  the  following  provisioiis: 

When  property  may  be  or  is  transported  from  point  to  point  in  the  United 
States  by  rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise,  the  trans- 
portation being  by  a  common  carrier  or  carriers  and  not  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  state,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  hare 
jurisdiction  of  such  transportation  and  of  the  carriers  both  by  rail  and  by 
water  which  may  or  do  engage  in  the  same  in  the  following  particulars,  in 
addition  to  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  Act  to  regulate  commeroe  •■  amended 
June  18,  1010: 

(b)  To  establiiih  through  routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  between  sad 
over  such  rail  and  wat«r  lines  and  to  determine  all  the  terms  and  eooditioas 
under  which  such  lines  shall  be  operated  in  the  handling  of  the  traiBe  embrsosd. 

Cc)  To  establish  maximum  proportional  rates  by  rail  to  and  from  ports 
to  which  the  traffic  is  brought,  or  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the  water  carrier, 
and  to  determine  to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what  vesssls  and  upoo 
what  terms  and  conditions  such  rates  shall  apply.  By  proportioiial  rates  are 
meant  those  which  differ  from  the  corresponding  local  rates  to  and  from  the 
port,  and  which  apply  only  to  traffic  which  has  been  brought  to  the  port  or 
is  carried  from  the  port  by  a  common  carrier  by  water. 


This  amendment  renders  complete  the  power  of  the 
over  through  interstate  rail-water  traffic,  and  it  proWdes  that 
ever  any  interstate  traffic  is  handled  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water  the  commission  may  establish  a  through  route  and  maadmum 
joint  rates  over  such  rail  and  water  carriers.  By  comiectiiig  with 
each  other  in  the  transportation  of  interstate  traffic,  rail  and  water 
carriers  automatically  place  themselves  within  the  jurisdietiOD  oC 
the  commission  as  regsids  the  establishment  of  throuf^  rootei 
maximum  joint  rates. 
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The  application  of  these  amended  clauses  to  rail-water  traffic 
other  than  that  moving  through  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  ques- 
tioned, the  contention  being  that  the  words  "or  otherwise"  relate 
to  the  phrase  "by  rail  and  water"  and  not  to  the  phrase  "through 
the  Panama  Canal."  This  contention  has,  however,  been  rejected 
by  the  commission  and  indeed  it  is  clear  that  the  disputed  words  if 
related  to  the  former  phrase  can  have  no  meaning  whatever.  Each 
of  the  clauses  following  the  paragraph  which  contains  the  phrase 
"by  rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise"  deals 
exclusively  with  traffic  handled  partly  by  rail  and  water.  Moreover, 
the  words  "through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise"  appear  again 
in  clause  (d)  of  this  amendment  (see  p.  35)  and  are  there  used  in 
such  a  way  that  their  meaning  and  intent  are  unquestionable.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  in  Augusta  and  Savannah  Steam- 
boat Company  vs.  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Savannah  et  al.,  26  I. 
C.  C.  Reps.  384,  March  10, 1913,  interpreted  section  11  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  as  follows: 

But  our  jurisdiction  does  not  rest  upon  the  above  ground  solely  (the 
amendment  of  1910).  Since  the  filing  of  this  petition,  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  so-called,  approved  August  24,  1912,  this  body  has  been  given  additional 
jurisdiction  over  water  carriers.  The  11th  section  of  the  Act  amends  Section 
6of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  as  follows:  ....  If  the  above  amend- 
ment applies  to  the  traffic  in  question  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  establish 
this  through  route  is  clear.  The  defendants  contend  that  it  does  not  apply 
for  the  reason  that  this  amendment  relates  to  traffic  which  passes  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  They  argue  that  the  words  "or  otherwise"  modify  the 
phrase  "by  rail  and  water"  and  not  the  phrase  "through  the  Panama  Canal," 
but  the  plain  everyday  reading  of  the  Act  is  "through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
otherwise"  and  the  defendants  have  referred  us  to  no  cannon  of  construction 
nor  to  any  reason  for  disregarding  the  obvious  meaning  of  those  words.  Indeed, 
a  consideration  of  the  situation  to  which  the  amendment  applies  would  seem 
to  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the  position  of  the  defendants  is  incorrect 
since  the  words  "or  otherwise"  are  pure  surplusage  if  read  as  the  defendants 
say  they  should  be.  Traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  can  only  move  by  rail 
and  water  unless  it  moves  from  port-to-port,  and  in  that  case  we  have  no 
jurisdiction.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  has  the  jurisdiction  to 
establish  the  through  routes  and  the  joint  rates  prayed  for. 

In  Truckers  Transfer  Company  vs.  Charleston  and  Western 
Carolina  R.  R.  Co.,  27  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  275,  June  5,  1913,  the  com- 
mission reiterated  its  discretionary  power  over  the  establishment  of 
joint  rail-water  rates  and  ruled  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  that: 
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When  boat  Udm  havo  met  all  r— ■ooabw  roquirwnaiiu  of  owmit  ra^l* 
roadi  with  r«iip«ct  to  aeourity  for  freight  ehartoa,  adoquaey  of  aairiag^  iflti* 
oney  of  manafwwtnt,  and  any  other  guarantee  whieh  may  Juelly  or  InvfMjr 
be  required,  they  ahould  bo  permitted  to  eetablbh  through  routes  and  p«b- 

liah  Joint  mitm  with  ihAir  rnniM»«tinv  railwavs. 

Comnwuwn'M  tower  to  urder  thyneal  CornmUmu.^Thid  Intar- 
state  Commerce  OommiHioa  not  only  may  flitabfigh  througih  rail- 
water  routes  and  joint  rates  when  interstate  freight  is  handled 
partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  but  it  may,  when  eooridera- 
tions  of  praotieabUity,  pubUo  safety  and  volume  of  tnUBe  war- 
rant, order  the  ulabHMng  of  physical  cann^dian  between  rail  and 
water  earriers.  Section  11,  clause  (a)  of  the  Panama  Canal  act 
granted  to  the  commission  the  power: 

to  eetabliah  physical  connection  between  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  and  the 
dock  of  the  water  carrier  by  directing  the  rail  carrier  to  mako  suitable  eoa- 
neoiion  between  its  lines  and  a  track  or  tracks  which  have  been  eonstmetod 
from  the  dock  to  the  limits  of  its  right  of  way,  or  by  directing  either  or  both 
the  rail  and  water  carrier  individually,  or  in  connection  with  one  another,  to 
construct  and  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  a  spur  track  or  tracks 
to  the  dock.  This  provision  shall  only  apply  when  such  connection  is  roaion 
ably  practicable,  can  be  made  with  safety  to  the  public,  and  where  the  amooat 
of  business  to  be  handled  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  outlay.  Hie  rninniiMina 
shall  have  full  authority  to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  whieh 
these  conneoting  tracks  when  eonstnioted  shall  be  operatod,  and  it  may  either 
in  the  construction  or  the  operation  of  such  tracks  determine  what  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  or  by  either  carrier.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  extend 
to  cases  where  the  dock  is  owned  by  other  carriers  than  the  carriers  involvwL 


It  is  probable  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  may  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  future  of  coastwise  and  inUnd  water 
transportation. 

Commissian*9  Powers  over  Rale  DimeumM. — ^The  Intentala 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  power  to  make  rate  dineume  b^ 
tween  rail  and  water  carriers  which  operate  over  a  through  route. 
The  clause  of  section  15  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  as 
in  1910,  quoted  on  p.  28  above,  expreesty  specifies  thai  the 
mission  may  "prescribe  the  division  of  such  through  tales  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  through  routes  shall  be  operated "  The  amend- 
ment contained  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  again  provides  that 
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in  case  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates  the  commission  may  "deter- 
mine all  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  lines  shall  be 
operated  in  the  handling  of  the  through  traffic  embraced." 

Commission's  Powers  over  Through  Bills  of  Lading. — The  com- 
mission also  has  the  power  to  order  the  issttance  of  through  hills 
of  lading  in  interstate  rail-water  traffic.  The  clauses  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act,  as  amended  in  1910  and  1912,  which  are 
quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  include  bills  of  lading  as  well 
as  other  terms  and  conditions  of  traffic.  Another  provision  of  sec- 
tion 15,  however,  expressly  requires  the  issuance  of  a  through  bill 
of  lading  by  providing  that,  subject  to  reasonable  exceptions,  a 
shipper  may  designate  in  writing  over  which  one  of  two  or  more 
through  routes  he  desires  to  ship  his  freight.  The  section  referred 
to  specifies  that: 

It  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  initial  carrier  to  route  said  property 
and  issue  a  through  bill  of  lading  therefor  as  so  directed,  and  to  transport  said 
property  over  its  own  line  or  lines  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  connecting  lin« 
or  lines  according  to  such  through  route,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of 
said  connecting  carriers  to  receive  said  property  and  transport  it  over  the  said 
line  or  lines  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  next  succeeding  carrier  or  consignee 
according  to  the  routing  instructions  in  said  bill  of  lading. 

In  practice  the  commission  has  at  various  times  required  the 
issue  of  through  rail-water  bills  of  lading.  Instances  are  the  Augusta 
and  Savannah  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Flour  City  Steamboat 
Company  cases,  previously  cited.  In  Gulf  Coast  Navigation  Co. 
vs.  Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co.  et  al.,  19 1.  C.  C.  Reps.  544,  Nov. 
14,  1910,  the  commission  has,  however,  denied  that  a  water  carrier 
owned  by  a  shipper  is  entitled  to  through  routes,  joint  rates,  and 
through  bills  of  lading,  even  though  incorporated  as  a  common 
carrier. 

Commission's  Powers  over  Water  Terminals. — Water  terminal 
facilities  operated  in  connection  with  interstate  shipments  made 
partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water  are  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  section  1,  and  the  commission 
has  at  various  times  exercised  its  jurisdiction  over  such  terminals. 
In  Southern  Pacific  Termmal  Company  vs.  I.  C.  C.  219  U.  S. 
498,  Feb.  20,  1910,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Interstate 
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Commeroe  Commkikm  baa  juriadietioQ  to  raguUto  tba 
of  a  terminal  company  which  ia  part  of  a  railroad  and 
system  and  operates  terminals,  sueh  as  those  of  the  Southeni  FMifts 
Termfaial  Co.  at  Galveston.  In  Mobile  Chamber  of  Coaraeree  ei 
al  vt.  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  It  Co.  et  al.,  23 1.  C.  C.  Reps.  407,  May  7, 
1012,  the  commission  prohibited  future  discrimination  hi  water 
termmal  facilities  at  Mobile.    It  ruled  that: 

Thero  can  be  no  auoh  thing  m  a  tonninAl  which  i«  not  a  pubU«  iefminAl— 
A  rate  ohars»d  which  only  applies  to  certain  favored  eonneetiona  unleea  a 
like  rate  ia  made  to  aooie  other  dock  or  facility  where  a  like  service  ia  ren- 
dered  The  defendant  carriere  muat  make  their  whanree  avail- 
able to  the  ahipe  to  which  the  ahipmenta  are  destined  on  the  rate  they  eharvi 
for  shipeide  delivery,  and  they  may  do  this  at  any  wharf  there  rsesrving  their 
own  docks  for  certain  lines  of  ships  and  giving  delivery  at  whatever  other 
docks  they  chooee. 

Ccmmi99um*$  Powers  over  Ferries. — Section  1  of  the  interstate 
commeroe  act  also  places  within  the  scope  of  the  act  all  ferries 
operated  in  connection  with  interstate  rail-water  traffic.  In  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Board  of  Choeen 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Hudson,  248  U.  S.  248,  Feb.  24,  1913, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  as  stated  in  the  syllabus,  as  follows: 

Congress  by  passing  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  has  taken  control  <d 
tnterstate  railroads  and  having  expressly  included  ferries  used  in  ooanectioa 
therewith  has  destroyed  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  such  ferries.  The 
•  >|)enition  at  one  time  of  both  the  power  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  state  over 
I  matter  of  interstate  commerce  is  inconceivable.  The  execution  of  the  greater 
power  takes  poeseesion  of  the  field  and  leaves  nothing  upon  which  the  lesnr 
power  can  operate. 

Blatkkei  Protmrwn  of  Commerce  Ad.— The  above  statement 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Com* 
mission  has  exercised  its  power  over  rail-water  transportation* 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
and  their  interpretation  by  the  courts  and  the 
The  act  as  amended  in  1010  and  1012  provides,  however,  that 
the  commission  may  determine  **aU  the  ierms  and 
under  which  through  rail-water  routes  shall  be  operated  and 
which  any  interstate  traffic  carried  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water 
5;hall  be  handled.    The  full  scope  of  these  provisions  has  not 
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interpreted  either  by  the  commission  or  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
probable  that  they  give  to  the  commission  full  control  over  any 
interstate  "property"  which  **may  be  or  is  transported  from  point 
to  point  in  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water " 

Commission's  Powers  over  Railroad-Owned  Water  Carriers, — 
With  the  exception  of  section  20  concerning  accounts  and  statis- 
tics the  interstate  commerce  act  at  present  applies  only  to  such 
interstate  water  transportation  as  is  conducted  partly  by  rail  and 
partly  by  water,  the  port-to-port  business  of  water  carriers  being 
purposely  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  act.  Section  11  of  the 
Panama  Canal  act,  however,  in  amending  the  interstate  commerce 
act  as  regards  the  ownership  or  control  of  competitive  or  potentially 
competitive  water  carriers  by  railroads,  contains  a  clause  which  pro- 
vides for  the  future  regulation  of  the  port-to-port  as  well  as  the  rail- 
water  traffic  of  railroad-owned  or  controlled  water  carriers.  The  act 
prohibits  the  future  ownership  or  control  after  July  1,  1914  by  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  commerce  of  water  carriers  which  com- 
pete or  may  compete  with  such  railroads;  but  provides  that  the  com- 
mission may  permit  the  railroads  to  own  or  control  water  carriers 
other  than  those  navigating  the  Panama  Canal,  if  such  service  by 
water  "is  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  is  of  advantage 
to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people,  and  if  such  exten- 
sion will  neither  exclude,  prevent,  nor  reduce  competition  on  the 
route  by  water  under  consideration."  It  then  provides:  "in  every 
case  of  such  extension  of  rates  the  schedules  and  practices  of  such 
water  carrier  shall  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the 
railroad  or  other  common  carrier  controlling  such  water  carrier  or 
interested  in  any  manner  in  its  operation." 

Commission's  Powers  over  Ocean  Carriers  Engaged  in  Foreign 
Trade. — The  provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  as  amended 
in  1906,  concerning  the  charges  and  public  services  of  ocean  carriers 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  is  contained  in  section  1,  which  provides 
that  the  act  applies 

to  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  property  wholly  by  rail  (or  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water  when  both 
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are  uted  tuider  «  cwwnmon  oonlrol,  maiufwniint  or  una§mamA  for  » 

uous  earriage  or  ■hiproent)  fron  ono  tUto  or  territory  of  the  Uaitod  SlaSea, 
or  the  Dbtriot  of  Columbia  to  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  Unitod  Buiot 
or  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia*  or  from  one  place  in  a  territory  to  another  ptaeo 
in  the  lame  territory,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  Statea  to  an  adjaeant 
foreign  eountry,  or  from  any  plaea  in  the  United  Stataa  throtigli  a  foraifii 
country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  Stataa,  and  alao  to  the  traMport*- 
tioD  in  like  manner  of  property  shipped  from  any  place  in  the  United  Stataa 
to  a  foreign  country  and  earried  from  eueh  plaee  to  a  port  of  trim  ahltmwt, 
or  shipment  from  a  foreign  country  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stataa  nod 
carried  to  such  place  from  a  port  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  as 
adjacent  foreign  country. 

An  additional  provision  applicable  to  the  foreign  trade  was 
added  in  1912»  the  Panama  Canal  act  (section  11,  para^TApb  '*d") 
providing  that,  "  if  any  rail  carrier  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce enters  into  arrangements  with  any  water  carrier  operathif 
from  a  port  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country  through  tba 
Panama  Canal  or  otherwise  for  the  handling  of  through  business 
between  interior  points  of  the  United  States  and  such  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  require  such  rail- 
way to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  any  or  all  other  lines  of 
steamships  operating  from  said  port  to  the  same  foreign  country." 

In  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.  vs.  Hamburg-American  Packet 
Co.  et  al.,  13  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  266,  Mar.  9,  1908,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommiflBion  expressly  pointed  out  that  its  powers  over  ocean 
carriers  engaged  in  the  trade  with  non-contiguous  foreign  oomitrieB 
are  intentionally  diflferent  from  those  which  it  possenes  with  respect 
to  interstate  commerce.  The  act  applies  to  trade  conducted  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  "from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
to  any  adjacent  foreign  country"  and  ''from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States."  But  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  chaiges 
or  services  of  the  ocean  carrier  in  case  of  shipments  to  or  from  over- 
sea countries.  In  case  of  such  shipments  the  act  applies  ooiy  to 
the  railroad  or  inland  portion  of  the  export  or  import  charges  or 
services,  i.e.,  it  applies  only  to  such  shipments  as  are  carried  '*from 
*  'in  the  United  States)  to  a  port  of  trans-shipmeDi"  or 
ice  from  a  port  of  entr>'  either  in  the  United  Stales  or 
country."  The  commission  denied  that  the  iaiie  of  a 
tomiign  rail-water  bill  of  lading  places  the  ocean  carrier  within  its 
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jurisdiction  or  that  it  has  any  control  over  ocean  pools.  It  claimed 
full  authority  over  the  rail  portion  of  the  import  and  export  rates, 
but  disclaimed  any  authority  over  the  rates  or  practices  of  ocean 
carriers  engaged  in  trade  with  non-contiguous  foreign  countries. 

In  later  decisions  the  commission  has  repeatedly  denied  any 
power  to  establish  through  routes,  joint  rates  and  through  bills  of 
lading  between  railroads  and  ocean  carriers  engaged  in  the  over-sea 
trade.  By  confining  itself  to  the  rail  carriers  it  has,  however,  at 
various  times,  effectively  prevented  undue  discrimination  in  the 
foreign  trade.  In  Aransas  Pass  Channel  and  Dock  Company  vs. 
G.  H.  and  S.  A.  Railway  Co.  27  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  415,  June  16,  1913, 
for  example,  it  held  that 

this  Commission  has  no  more  power  to  require  the  issuance  of  through  bills  of 
lading  to  foreign  destination  than  it  has  to  establish  through  routes  or  rates 
to  such  destinations,  but  it  does  have  power  to  remove  unjust  discriminations 
and  may  require  the  discontinuance  of  practices  which  create  such  dipcrimina- 
tions.  In  our  opinion  it  is  unjustly  discriminatory  to  refuse  to  issue  through 
export  bills  on  cotton  exported  through  Port  Aransas,  Texas,  while  issuing 
them  through  Galveston  or  other  Texan  ports  to  which  cotton  is  carried  by 
defendants  or  in  the  transportation  of  which  they  participate.  Defendants 
may  waive  the  collection  of  the  under  charges  on  the  past  shipments  of  cotton 
exported  through  Port  Aransas  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  they  will  be 
required  to  establish  rates  in  accordance  with  the  views  herein  expressed  and 
also  to  observe  the  same  practices  in  respect  to  through  bills  of  lading  on  cot- 
ton via  Port  Aransas  that  they  observe  on  like  traffic  via  other  ports. 

In  Galveston  Commercial  Association  vs.  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe  Ry.  Co. 
25  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  222,  Nov.  12,  1912,  the  commission  took  occasion 
to  say  that  it 

has  no  direct  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  issue  of  through  export  bills  of  lading 
nor  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  they  shall  issue,  since  it 

has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  water  carriers But  wo  hold  that  to 

decline  to  issue  bills  of  lading  through  Galveston,  while  issuing  them  through 
other  ports  would  be  an  undue  discrimination  against  Galveston,  unless  justi- 
fied by  difference  in  conditions  at  different  ports  which  does  not  appear  in  this 
record. 

In  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  N.  Y.  vs.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.  Co.,  24  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  74,  June  4,  1912,  the  commission 
also  stated  that  it  has  **no  jurisdiction  of  the  ocean  rates  and  must 
deal  with  this  question  as  though  the  ports  were  destinations  instead 
of  gateways." 


EXTBNT  or  RbOULATTON   BT   FBDKItAf     Hnv 
STATXrm  RlOULATlNO  OB  PBOHIBITQfO  COMBIN  ATlOHfS, 

OB  AoBBBunm 

As  was  shown  in  the  conclusive  report  of  the  House  Coaunitlee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  eiistenee  of  steamship 
combinations,  conferences  or  agreements  is  an  ahnost  univenal  con- 
dition. The  committee  has  reconmiended  that  cerUm  obnoarfoqs 
practices,  such  as  the  granting  of  deferred  rebates  and  the  operatioo 
of  fighting  ships  should  be  prohibited,  but  that  steamship  confer- 
ences and  agreements  should  be  subjected  to  federal  reguUtioo  so 
as  to  avoid  their  evil  results  and  retain  their  advantages.  Sueh 
federal  statutes  as  are  at  present  applicable  are  based  upon  the 
policy  of  free  competition,  rather  than  co6peration,  and  their  tend- 
ency is  to  prohibit  and  abolish  rather  than  to  regulate.  The  stat- 
utes referred  to  are  the  interstate  commerce  act  as  amended,  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  of  1890,  and  certain  sections  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  act  of  1894. 

FrttvUions  of  Inierstate  Commerce  Ad, — Section  4  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  as  amended  in  1910  aims  to  safeifuard 
water  competition  by  providing  that:  ** Whenever  the  carrier  by 
railroad  shall,  in  competition  with  a  water  route  or  routes,  reduee 
the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of  freight  to  or  from  com- 
petitive points  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  increase  such  rates  unless 
after  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  shaD 
be  found  that  such  propoeed  increase  rests  upon  changed  con- 
ditions rather  than  the  elimination  of  water  competition."  It 
is  probable  that  this  provision  may  prove  valuable  in  the  future 
development  of  the  country's  inland  and  coastwise  waterways. 
Inland  water  transportation  has  in  the  past  not  infrequently  suffered 
a  decline  as  a  result  of  temporarily  low  railroad  rates. 

Section  5  of  the  original  interstate  commerce  act  prohibits 
the  pooling  of  the  freight  or  earnings  of  railroads  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  eommon  earrier  subjeet  to  the  proTtrioos  of 
this  Act  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agf eement  or  combiBStion  with  aay  ether 
comiiMm  earrier  or  earriera  for  the  pooling  of  fieifhts  of  this  sad  eeoipeClag 
railroads,  or  to  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  or  net  proeeeds  of  the 
earnings  of  such  railroads  or  any  portion  thereof;  and  in  any  caee  of  aa  ipee 
ment  for  the  pooling  of  freighu  aa  aforesaid  each  day  of  iu  continuaaee  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  this  anti-pooling  clause  applies  to  water 
carriers  operating  in  connection  with  raih*oads,  but  the  commission 
has  denied  that  it  is  applicable  to  water  carriers  either  in  the  domes- 
tic or  foreign  trade.  Its  ruling  in  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.  V8. 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Co.,  13  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  274,  March  9, 
1908,  was  as  follows: 

The  matter  which  is  moet  prominently  raised  in  the  present  complaint 
(the  pooling  of  traffic  by  water  carriers)  is  plainly  one  as  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  jurisdiction  for  the  Act  prohibits  pooling  only  as  to  "railroads." 
The  pooling  of  ocean  freights  or  of  water  freights  of  any  character  was  evidently 
not  in  the  mind  of  Congress  when  it  adopted  this  provision.     (Section  5.) 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  present  has  no  author- 
ity either  to  prohibit  or  regulate  steamship  lines  in  the  matter  of 
pooling  their  freight  or  receipts. 

Provisions  of  Panama  Canal  Act. — A  common  form  of  com- 
bination in  the  coastwise  and  inland  business  is  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  water  carriers  by  inierstate  railroad  companies. 
In  1912  Congress  amended  section  5  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act  so  that  all  such  ownership  or  control  of  competing  water 
carrier,  or  carriers  which  may  be  competitive  shall,  after  July 
1,  1914,  be  prohibited,  unless  the  commission  under  certain  con- 
ditions extends  the  time  during  which  water  carriers  so  owned 
or  controlled  may  be  operated.  The  prohibition,  however,  is  prac- 
tically complete  because  the  commission  is  not  empowered  to  grant 
such  extension  of  time  unless  it  decides  that  the  service  by  water 
is  "operated  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the 
convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people  and  that  such  extension 
will  neither  exclude,  prevent  or  reduce  competition  on  the  route 
by  water  under  consideration."  When  this  amendment  was  being 
considered  in  Congress  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "or"  for  the  word  *^*and"  in  the  preceding  phrase. 
The  addition  which  was  made  to  section  5  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  in  section  11  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  is  as  follows: 

From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  other  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  to  own,  lease,  operate,  control,  or  have  any 
interest  whatsoever  (by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  either  directly,  indi- 
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neily,  through  any  iKildiBf  eoiDp«ajr,  or  by  tUwkholdti  or  dirteloft  is  ooa- 
mon,  or  in  any  oth^  ouuuior)  In  nay  eotnnMMi  enrriar  by  wnUr  opofiiod  thronfb 
the  Pananui  Cnnnl  or  elMwhore  with  which  tnid  nUlrood  or  other  earrior  nfor»- 
■aid  doM  or  may  eocnpeto  for  imflte  or  any  tbmbI  carrying  freight  or 
upon  aaid  water  route  or  eUwwbm  with  which  aaid  railroad  or  oCbor 
aforaaaid  doea  or  may  eomptU  for  iraiBe;  and  in  eaaa  of  tho  vioUUon  of  tUt 
proTiaioo  eaeh  day  in  whieh  meh  vioUiion  oontinuoa  ahall  bo  daanod  a  aopo* 
rate  offenae. 

Juriadieiion  ia  boraby  eonforrad  on  the  Interstate  Commeree  Coounkiloa 
to  detormiao  queatiooa  of  fact  aa  to  the  competition  or  poaaibUity  of  eompa* 
tition,  after  full  hearing,  on  the  application  of  any  railroad  company  or  other 
carrier.  Sueh  appUeation  may  be  filed  for  the  purpoee  of  determining  whether 
any  exiating  aerriee  ia  in  violation  of  thia  aection  and  pray  for  an  order  per- 
mitting the  continuance  of  any  vcesel  or  veaaela  already  in  operation,  or  for 
the  purpoee  of  aaking  an  order  to  inatall  new  aenrice  not  in  conflict  with  the 
proviaiona  of  thia  paragraph.  The  commiaaioii  may  on  ita  own  motion  or  the 
application  of  any  ahipper  inatitute  prooeedingi  to  inquire  into  the  operatioo 
of  any  veeael  in  uae  by  any  railroad  or  other  carrier  which  haa  not  Applied  to 
the  eommiaaion  and  had  the  question  of  competition  or  the  poaiibility  of 
competition  determined  aa  herein  provided.  In  all  such  caaea  the  order  oC 
said  eommiaaion  shall  be  final. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  ahall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
such  existing  specified  service  by  water  other  than  through  the  Panama  Canal 
ia  being  operated  in  the  intereat  of  the  public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  con- 
venience and  commerce  of  the  people,  and  that  such  eztenaioo  will  neither 
exclude,  prevent,  nor  reduce  competition  on  the  route  by  water 
eration  the  Interstate  Coounerce  Commission  may,  by  order,  extend  tho 
during  which  such  service  by  water  may  continue  to  be  operated  beyond  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  In  every  caae  of  such  extenaioB  the 
rates,  schedules,  and  practices  of  such  water  carrier  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commeree  Commission  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
eommereo  and  all  amendmenta  thereto  in  the  aame  manner  and  to  the  aania 
extent  aa  ia  the  railroad  or  other  common  carrier  controlling  such  water  carrier 
or  intereated  in  any  manner  in  its  operation:  Provided,  Any  application  for 
extenaion  under  the  terms  of  this  provision  filed  with  the  Interstate  Comaaroo 
Commission  prior  to  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  but  for  any 
reaaon  not  heard  and  disposed  of  before  said  date,  may  be  oooMdored  and 
granted  thereafter. 

As  was  more  fully  stated  above  on  p.  34  sucb  oompelitive  or 
potentially  competitive  water  carriers  as  may  be  o^Tied  or  controlled 
by  interstate  railroads  after  July  1 ,  1914,  by  consent  of  the  Intecstata 
Commerce  Commission  are  subjected  to  all  the  provisioiM  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  as  regards  their  rates,  schedules  and  prac- 
tices both  in  their  rail-water  and  their  port-to-port 
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The  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  above  quoted 
also  prohibits  any  railroad-owned  or  controlled  water  carrier  which  is 
or  may  he  competitive,  from  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal.  So 
far  as  Panama  Canal  navigation  is  concerned  this  prohibition  is 
complete  because  in  such  cases  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  not  under  any  circumstances  authorized  to  extend  the  time  of 
railroad  ownership  or  control.  It  has  not  been  decided  whether  this 
prohibition  excludes  all  railroad-owned  or  controlled  vessels  from 
navigating  the  Panama  Canal  or  only  such  water  carriers  as  are  or 
may  be  in  competition  with  the  railroads.  Neither  has  it  been 
decided  whether  this  prohibition  applies  to  steamship  lines  which 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  or  other 
foreign  railroad  companies. 

Section  11  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  also  amends  section  5  of 
the  interstate  commerce  act  by  prohibiting  any  vessel  which  is  owned, 
chartered,  operated,  or  controlled  by  any  concern  which  is  doing  busi- 
ness in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  of  1890,  or  the  anti-trust 
sections  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1894  from  navigating  the  Panama 
Canal.    The  section  provides  that: 

No  vessel  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through  said  canal  if  such 
ship  is  owned,  chartered,  operated  or  controlled  by  any  person  or  company 
which  is  doing  a  business  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  2d,  1890,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies."  All  the  provisions  of  sections  seventy- 
three  to  seventy-seven  both  inclusive  of  an  Act  approved  August  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce  tax- 
ation to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  for  other  purposes."  Or 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act  of  Congress  amending  or  supplementing  said 
Act  of  July  2d,  1890,  commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and 
Amendments  thereto,  or  said  sections  of  the  Act  of  August  twenty-second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  question  of  fact  may  be  determined 
by  the  judgment  of  any  Court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
in  any  cause  pending  before  it  to  which  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  ship 
are  parties.  Suit  may  be  brought  by  any  shipper  or  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  it  is  provided  that  the  question  of  fact  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction 
the  strict  enforcement  of  this  section  is  of  doubtful  practicability. 
Its  strict  enforcement  would  require  that  all  vessels  owned,  char- 
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tered,  operat«d  or  oontroUed  l^  illogal  induttrud  eombbiftUQiit  be 
denied  the  right  of  canal  panafe.  It  would  abo  prerani  the  paaMfa 
of  vaaseli  owned,  chartered,  operated  or  controlled  by  aO  thoee 
steamship  concerns  which  are  parties  to  any  eonfersnees,  pools, 
agreements  or  understandmffi  which  the  courts  may  dedare  to  "be 
illegal  under  the  federal  antUnist  laws.  Should  the  eoorte  deelaro 
the  steamship  conferences,  etc.,  which  now  prevail  so  widely  amoof 
the  ocean  carriers  of  the  world,  to  be  illegal  combinations,  relatively 
few  vesseb  would  under  the  above  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act  be  legally  authorised  to  navigate  the  canal. 

The  Federal  ArUi'Truet  Ads.—The  sUtutes  which  aro  gn- 
erally  applicable  to  and  which  prohtbii  all  eonUnnaUafu,  conferemeee 
or  agreemenU  which  resuU  in  unreasonable  reetrainl  of  inlereiale  or 
foreign  trade  are  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  of  1890  and  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1S94.  Tlie  former  statute  declares 
to  be  unlawful 

Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwiae  or  eoo* 
spiracy  in  reatraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  aeveral  statea,  or  with 
foreign  nations  ....  every  person  who  shall  monopolise  or  attempt 
to  monopolise  or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
monopoliie  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or 
with  for<^ign  nations  ....  every  contract,  combination  in  form  of 
trust  or  otherwise  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  territory  and  another,  or  between  any 
such  territory  or  territories  and  any  state  or  states,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  with  foreign  nations  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
state  or  states  or  foreign  nations 

Section  73  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  which  remains  in  effect, 
declares: 

that  every  combination,  conspiracy,  trust,  agreement,  or  contract  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy,  illegal  and  void  when  the  asms  is 
made  by  or  between  two  or  more  persons  or  corporations  either  of  whom  is 
engaged  in  importing  any  article  from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States  and  when  such  combination,  conspiracy,  trust,  acreanwnt,  or  eontract 
is  intended  to  operate  in  restraint  of  lawful  trade  or  free  competition  in  law- 
ful trade  or  conunerce  or  to  increase  a  market  price  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Sutes  of  any  article  or  articles  imported  or  intended  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Sutes  or  of  any  manufacture  into  which  sueh  imported  srtMt 
or  is  intended  to  enter. 
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The  common  belief  that  tho  Sherman  anti-trust  act  applied  only 
to  industrial  combinations  was  clofuiitely  abandoned  in  1897-98 
when  in  U.  S.  vs.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  166  U.  S.  290 
and  U.  S.  vs.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171  U.  S.  505,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  "  the  language  of  the  act  includes 
every  contract,  combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states  or  with  foreign  nations.'*  This  construction  of  the  act  still 
holds  except  that,  since  the  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
American  Tobacco  cases,  the  word  "unreasonable"  has  been  inserted. 

Application  of  Federal  Anti-Trust  Acts  by  the  Courts. — There 
have  been  no  instances  in  which  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act 
has  been  specifically  applied  to  the  usual  type  of  combination, 
conference  or  agreement  among  water  carriers  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  various  cases  are  at  present  being  urged  by  the  govern- 
ment. (U.  S.  vs.  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.  et  al.;  U.  S.  vs. 
American-Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  et  al. ;  U.  S.  vs.  Prince  Line  Ltd.  et 
al.y.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  in  a  decision  involving  an 
agreement  between  several  steamship  companies  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  to  suppress  competition  in  the  Alaskan  trade  by 
refusing  to  establish  through  routes,  joint  rates  and  through  bills 
of  lading  over  independent  outside  steamship  lines,  definitely  applied 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  rail  and  water  carriers  operating  in 
American  territory,  even  though  they  may  be  foreign  corporations. 
In  the  decision  referred  to — U.  S.  vs.  Pacific  and  Arctic  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company,  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  Alaskan 
Steamship  Company  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  228 
U.  S.  87,  April  7,  1913 — the  Supreme  Court  decided  as  stated  in  the 
syllabus: 

That  while  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  a  carrier  may  select  its 
through  route  connections,  agreements  for  such  connections  may  constitute 
violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  if  made  not  for  natural  trade  reasons  or  on 
account  of  efficiency  but  as  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state trade  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  traffic  by  refusing 
to  establish  routes  with  independent  connecting  carriers A  com- 
bination made  in  the  United  States  between  carriers  to  monopolize  certain 
transportation  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  United  States  is  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  and  is  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
criminal  and  civil  law  of  the  United  States  even  if  one  of  the  parties  combin- 
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ing  be  a  foreipi  eorporttJoo.  .    While  Uie  United  Suiee  mmy  not 

control  foreign  eititene  operating  in  foreign  territory  it  mey  eootrol 
when  operating  in  the  United  Sutee  in  the  mme  mnnner  m  it  mny 
eitliene  ol  thi«  country. 

The  lower  federal  oourU  have  at  varioui  tiinee  applied  tbe 
Sbennan  anti-truft  aet  to  water  earrien.  Tbe  circuit  court  in  United 
States  M.  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company,  et  aL,  200  Federal 
Rep.  806,  Dec.  20,  1011,  declared  tbe  division  of  steerace  traffic  into 
peroentafes  and  the  pooling  of  receipts  derived  therefrom  to  be  Ukfal. 
and  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  act  applies  regardless  of  whether 
the  parties  to  tbe  combination  are  citiiens  or  corporations  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreign  countries,  whether  the  vessels  used  are 
of  American  or  foreign  registry,  and  whether  the  illegal  restraint 
is  practiced  in  domestic  or  foreign  commerce.  Tbe  decision  of  the 
court,  which  has  been  appealed  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  oontams  the  foUowing  obeervations  regarding  the  application 
of  tbe  federal  anti-trust  act  to  water  carriers: 

It  may  be  accepted  without  diecuBeion  that  the  transportation  of  paa- 
•engers  between  thia  country  and  Europe  forms  a  part  of  the  eommeroe  oi  the 
United  States  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  also  oleariy  established  that  CongreM 
has  power  to  prohibit  all  contracts,  combinations  and  eonspiracies  in  restraint 

of  such  part  of  the  foreign  eommeroe  of  the  United  States Tbe 

prohibitions  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  apply  broadly  to  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  with  foreign  nations We  see  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  contention  that  the  Acts  should  be  narrowly  interpreted  as  prohibiting 
only  contracts  which  are  to  be  performed  wholly  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  nor— if  it  were  for  us  to  consider— any  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  broader  construction  would  lead  to  international  eompli- 
oattons As  the  contract  directly  and  materially  affeete  the  for- 
eign eommeroe  ci  the  country  by  being  put  into  effect  here,  it  is  imiiterial 
where  it  was  entered  into  or  by  what  vessels  it  was  to  be  or  has  been  focsMd. 
Citiaens  of  foreign  countries  are  not  free  to  restrain  or  nioiiopolise  tbe  foreign 
eommeroe  of  this  country  by  entering  into  combinations  abroad  nor  by  employ- 
ing foreign  vessels  to  effect  their  purposes Whether  or  not  the 

statute  is  directed  against  all  combinations  in  restraint  of  eompetition  it  is 
oertain  that  it  embrsees  those  in  which  the  purpoee  and  effect  are  to  charvi 
arbitrary  and  excessive  transporUtion  rates.  Whether  the  statute  be  broadly 
or  narrowly  constructed  it  is  dear  that  it  prohibits  eombinstinas  sad  eoa- 
spiracies  to  restrain  the  busineso  of  transporting  psssssigMS  wbsa  assoBpeaisd 
with  acts  of  oppression  and  attempts  to  mooopohss. 

In  Thomsen  et  al.  ra.  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Compan>* 
et  al.,  166  Federal  Rep.  251,  Oct.  1, 1908,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
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in  considermg  the  deferred  rebates  which  enabled  the  so-called  "South 
African  Lines"  conference  to  fix  ocean  rates  and  suppress  outside 
competition,  likewise,  took  occasion  to  say  'Hhat  the  combination 
was  formed  in  a  foreign  country  is  immaterial.  It  affected  tne 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  and  was  put  into  operation  here;" 
and  that  Thomsen  et  al.  are  entitled  to  "their  full  day  in  court" 
to  try  and  collect  treble  damages.  Since  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  reason  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a  new  trial  has  been  ordered  in  this 
case  but  the  statement  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  anti-trust  act  to  illegal  combinations  formed 
in  foreign  countries  has  thus  far  not  been  altered. 

In  Cole  Transportation  Company  vs.  White  Star  Line,  186  Fed. 
Rep.  63,  March  7,  1911,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  considering 
the  lease  of  a  vessel  by  one  Great  Lakes  carrier  to  another  and  an 
agreement  by  one  of  the  carriers  not  to  engage  in  competition  dur- 
ing a  term  of  three  years,  declared  the  lease  to  be  void,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  In  United  States  vs.  Great 
Lakes  Towing  Co.  et  al.,  208  Federal  Reporter  733,  Feb.  11,  1913, 
the  United  States  District  Court  decided  that  this  consolidation  had 
been  formed  to  secure  a  monopoly  and  combination  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  violates  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act. 

Sufficient  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  federal  courts  to 
indicate  that  the  anti-trust  laws  apply  to  all  consolidations,  agree- 
ments, contracts,  conferences  or  arrangements  between  carriers  by 
water  which  unreasonably  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  trade.  The 
pending  cases  above  mentioned,  particularly  the  Supreme  Court  case 
of  United  States  vs.  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  et  al., 
will,  however,  indicate  more  clearly  whether  the  courts  regard  the 
typical  ocean  conferences  and  agreements,  which  so  generally  pre- 
vail, as  monopolies  or  combinations  in  "unreasonable"  restraint  of 
trade. 

Shortcomings  and  Fallacies  op  Present  Statutes 

Having  outlined  the  various  ways  in  which  water  transportation 
is  subject  to  government  control,  it  is  obvious  that  while  many 
phases  are  covered  by  existing  statutes  many  others  are  at  present 
unregulated.    It  has,  moreover,  been  suggested  that  some  of  the 
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Btatuub  now  Hpplicable  may  in  the  naar  future  require  modtfieatioft 
eo  im  to  deal  fully  and  wifely  with  praeticftl  traneportatiaB 
tions  and  practicee. 

In  the  domeitte  trade  the  intentate  oharfee  and  public 
of  carriers  by  water  are  not  regulated  in  their  port-to-i)ort 
Tboee  of  water  carriera  which  handle  only  portrto-port  traffic  are 
lubjeot  to  no  covemment  regulation,  and  thoee  of  carriera  by  water 
which  handle  traffie  hn  oooneetion  with  railroads  are  regulated  onty 
in  so  far  as  they  concern  traffic  handled  partly  by  rail  and  partty 
by  water.  As  regards  their  interstate  port-to-port  businesi  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commisnon  has  no  authority  to  require  the  filing 
of  rate  tariffs,  to  determine  maximum  charges  and  danification,  or 
to  prevent  discriminations  between  shippers  or  places  as  regards 
rates,  fares,  demurrage,  storage,  and  other  charges,  deferred  rebalea» 
the  settlement  of  claims,  loading  and  discharging  cargo,  bills  of  lading, 
transfer  and  lighterage,  terminal  or  other  facilities,  regulations  or 
practices.  The  interstate  commerce  act  likewise  does  not  apply  to 
the  interstate  port-to-port  traffic  of  canals. 

Althou^  the  commission  has  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
accounting  system  and  require  statistical  reports  covering  the  port- 
to-port  business  of  carriers  by  water  who  handle  interstate  traffic  in 
connection  with  railroads,  it  has  no  authority  over  the  accounts  d 
carriers  by  water  who  conduct  only  a  port-to-port  business.  It  can 
not  require  them  to  submit  statistical  reports  and  cannot  investigate 
their  financial  and  business  operations. 

The  application  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  to  the  interstate 
freight  traffic  of  carriers  by  water  which  b  handled  partly  by  raO 
and  partly  by  vrtLier  has  gradually  been  increased  in  the 
of  1906,  1910  and  1912,  and  the  charges  and  public  senrioea  fai 
of  such  traffic  can  be  effectively  controlled  whenever  the 
sees  fit  to  exercise  its  full  authority.  However,  as  regards  the  pa»> 
senger  traffic  handled  over  rail-water  routes,  though  seetkna  1 
and  15  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  include  both  the  iieswngiBi 
and  freight  traffic,  the  important  amendments  to  secUon  6  fwitainad 
in  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  refer  only  to  the  transportatioo 
of  "property.''  There  are  no  convincing  reasons  why  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  should  not  be  equally  applicable  whetlier 
the  rail-water  service  concerns  freight  or  pas^nger  traffic. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  by  the  House  Oooimittee  of 
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the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  "that  the  railroads  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  the  through  rail  and  water  route  unprofitable 
as  compared  with  the  all-rail  route,  by  charging  more  for  the  same 
service  on  water-borne  commodities  than  they  charge  for  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  all-rail  haul/'  As  the  interstate  commerce  act 
now^  stands  the  commission  has  the  power  to  regulate  both  the 
rail  and  water  portion  of  a  rate  in  case  of  a  through  rail  and  water 
route,  and  could,  if  it  desired,  prevent  the  situation  referred  to  by 
the  committee.  The  commission,  as  in  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change V8.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.,  et 
al.,  and  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  vs.  Atlantic  City  Railroad  Co.  et 
al.,  20  I.  C.  C.  Reps.  504,  April  4,  1911,  has  refused  to  require 
the  railroads  carrying  ex-Lake  grain  from  Buffalo  to  charge  less  than 
the  local  rail  rate.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  aims  to 
prohibit  the  situation  referred  to  rather  than  to  depend  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an  exercise  of  its  powers. 

Although  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  has  on  various 
occasions  exercised  its  power  in  the  following  matters,  the  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible 
ambiguity  and  doubt,  recommends  that 

the  rate  divisions  on  any  trade  route  should  be  open  equally  to  all  water 
carriers  that  comply  with  such  conditions  of  quality  and  regularity  of  service 
as  the  commission  may  determine  to  be  reasonable  ....  that  the  rail- 
roads and  water  carriers  be  required  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to  all 
interstate  water  carriers  that  meet  such  conditions  of  quality  and  regularity 
of  service  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  consider  reasonable 
.  .  .  and  that  railroads  be  required  to  account  separately  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  income  and  expenditures  of  interstate 
water  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  them. 

The  ownership  or  control  of  water  carriers  by  railroads  is  fully 
covered  by  the  Panama  Canal  act.  The  reading  of  section  11  indi- 
cates, however,  that  it  is  in  some  respects  ambiguous.  It  moreover 
raises  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  to  treat  railroad-owned 
or  controlled  vessels  differently  in  the  handling  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  than  in  other  branches  of  the  coastwise  business. 

In  the  foreign  trade  with  over-sea  countries  government  control 
over  the  charges  and  public  services  of  ocean  carriers  is  far  less 
extensive  than  in  the  domestic  business.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  their  charges  or  public  services 
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in  the  port-to-port  bumnMS  and  Done  over  their  rail-waler 
other  than  mich  indirect  control  M  if  eieroieed  by  rofulAtiiig  Um 
rates,  bilb  of  lading  and  other  arrangements  oC  cooneeUag  raflrcMMit. 
The  comminBon  has  no  authority  over  the  masdmum  rates,  fares  or 
other  eharses  or  over  the  contracts  or  other  conditions  ci  ocean 
carriers  affecting  the  interests  of  shippers  or  psssengers,  other  than 
over  the  transportation  of  explosives.  It  lias  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  deferred  rebates  or  to  prevent  unfaur  discriminatioos 
in  charges,  accommodaUons,  cargo  space  and  other  facilities,  in  the 
settlement  of  claims,  or  in  other  services  and  practices. 

Conferences,  agreements,  traffic  associations,  pools  or  other  ar- 
rangements and  understandings  between  carriers  by  water  both  in 
the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  are,  whenever  they  unreasonably 
restrain  trade,  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  and  the 
anti-trust  sections  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Yet  the  fnriirtfmpe  of 
steamship  conferences,  agreements,  etc.,  is  an  almost  universal  con- 
dition and  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  rather  than  regulating  them  hat 
frequently  been  questioned.  Vessels  owned,  chartered,  oontroUed, 
or  operated  by  concerns  which  do  business  in  violation  of  theae 
acts,  are  moreover  barred  from  the  Panama  Canal,  although  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  employing  the  canal  as  a 
of  enforcing  the  country's  anti-trust  laws  has  not  been 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  haa 
reoonunended  the  prohibition  of  objectionable  features  such  as  the 
use  of  "fighting  ships"  or  retaliatory  and  unfair  methods  againai 
independent  shippers  or  carriers  by  water,  and  the  pa3rment  of  de- 
ferred rebates.  It  has  reconmiended  that,  as  in  the  case  of  rail- 
roads, carriers  by  water,  "  if  cutting  rates  with  a  view  to  driving  out 
a  competitor,  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  restoring  rates,  and 
jurisdiction  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  rates  are  cut  with  the  object  of  cnMh* 
ing  such  competition."  It  has  also  reconmicnded  however,  thai 
any  conferences,  agreements,  etc.,  whether  between  carriers  by  water 
or  between  such  carriers  and  shippers,  railroads,  or  other 
tation  agencies,  which  are  not  discriminating  or  unfair  in 
shall  be  retained.  In  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned the  committee  recommcnd5  that  all  conferences,  agreements, 
etc.,  shall  be  filed  with  the  IntersUte  Conmicrce  Commission  and  that 
the  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  cancel  or  reject  them  or  any 
parts  thereof  which  are  "discriminating  or  unfair  in  character  or 
detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  dtatea.'* 
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HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    STEAMSHIP    AGREE- 
MENTS AND  CONFERENCES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

By  Paxil  Gottheil, 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Funch,  Edye  and  Company,  New  York,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  of  Steamship  Lines  Operating  from 
United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  scope  of  this  article  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  devel- 
opment of  agreements  and  conferences  entered  into  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 
These  companies  furnish  today  the  greater  portion  of  the  tonnage 
required  to  move  the  vast  export  traffic  of  this  continent.  The 
evolution  of  the  different  services  into  the  powerful  position  occupied 
by  them  today  affords  an  interesting  study  presenting  innumerable 
instances  of  lines  falling  by  the  wayside,  history  alone  remaining  to 
tell  the  tale  of  disappointed  hopes  and  wasted  endeavors.  Those 
lines  which  have  survived,  together  with  many  new  enterprises, 
share  today  in  overwhelming  proportion  the  export  traffic  of  the 
United  States.  This  traffic  logically  divides  itself  into  three  distinct 
groups,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  each  separately.  The  three  groups 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Group  I.  The  trans-Atlantic  trade  covering  all  ports  in  Europe 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  White 
Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  ports  in  Asia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea. 

Group  II.  The  long-voyage  trade,  covering  Africa,  excepting 
Mediterranean  ports;  Asia,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea;  South  America,  east  and  west 
coast,  but  excluding  the  most  northern  part  of  it;  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Group  III.  The  Caribbean  trade,  covering  the  Bermudas,  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela  and 
British,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana. 
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SkamMhip  Serneu  Camprinng  Oraup  ! 

The  epooh-makiiig  period  of  trane-AUantio  steem  DAvicalioa 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Previous  to  this 
date  traneportation  across  the  Atlantic  both  for  goods  and  passsofm 
was  supplied  exehishrely  at  first  by  irreguUr  saittng  ships  and  later 
by  the  well  known  Ifaies  of  packet  vessels.  These  packet  lines  re- 
mained in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  until  after  the  Civil  War,  but  in 
the  meantune  the  devetopment  of  steamship  lines  had  been  rapid 
and  a  large  number  of  services  were  established  to  various  BritUi 
and  continental  porle.  As  early  as  1858  there  were  31  steamers 
aggregating  67,000  tons  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  The 
fonnalkm  of  the  most  unportant  steamship  services,  all  under  the 
foreign  flag,  occurred  between  the  years  1855  and  1866.  The  White 
Star  Line,  however,  did  not  start  its  Liverpool  service  until  1870, 
and  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  many  additional  services  under 
separate  and  distinct  companies  and  to  different  ports  were  created. 
Some  of  these  developed  rapidly,  while  others  disiqq;)eared  because 
of  their  inability  to  maintain  their  position  in  competition  with  their 
stronger  and  better  equipped  rivals.  It  may  be  stated  that  few  new 
enterprises  to  the  northern  part  of  Europe  were  undertaken  after 
1890;  at  least  the  few  lines  started  since  that  date  have  plajred  no 
important  part  in  the  general  expansion  of  the  steamship  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  established  companies  have  continually  added 
types  of  veasels  to  their  existing  services  which  as  regards  eapacity» 
speed,  comfort  and  safety,  have  no  rivals  in  any  of  the  other  senr- 
ices  of  the  world.  The  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports  received  its  strong  impetus  only  when  the  tide 
of  immigration  changed  from  the  more  northern  countries  to  those 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  development  of  these 
services  is,  therefore,  of  more  recent  origin. 

The  first  of  the  aforementioned  three  groups  may  be  coovea* 
iontly  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-divisions.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  lines  operating  to  British  ports  are  in  close  competition  with  each 
other  since  the  port  merely  serves  as  the  gateway  through  which 
both  passengers  and  the  goods  pass  to  their  final  destination.  Liver- 
pool  is  in  dose  competition  with  London  and  Glasgow,  and  vice 
versa.  The  same  conditions  apply  in  most  other  instances  and 
probably  more  forcibly  in  connection  with  the  various  ports  of  the 
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Ck)ntinent.  In  the  other  groups  each  port  largely  controls  its  own 
trade,  and  interior  transportation  by  rail  and  water  is  not  as  finely 
developed  as  in  European  countries,  thus  limiting  competition  to 
the  respective  ports. 

It  would  extend  the  scope  of  this  article  too  far  to  deal  minutely 
with  the  various  services  of  each  group  in  order  to  illustrate  the  his- 
toric development  of  the  different  lines.  It  %vill  suffice  to  select  the 
leading  ports  of  each  group  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  steamship 
agreements  and  conferences  have  been  brought  into  existence  through 
strong  competition  and  the  survival  of  the  lines  best  fitted  to  fur- 
nish the  service.  In  this  connection  we  will  consider  mainly  the 
services  established  from  New  York,  as  this  port  has  maintained  the 
commanding  position  it  occupied  during  the  period  of  the  sailing 
vessel  packets,  and  in  many  instances  controls  the  lines  running 
from  the  other  ports. 

In  a  consideration  of  group  I,  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  unquestionably  the  largest  of  them 
all.  Shortly  after  the  early  experiments  with  steamers  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  Samuel  Cunard  bemg  convinced  of  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  both  countries  from  the  adoption  of  a  regular  com- 
munication by  steam,  went  to  England  and  together  with  Mr. 
George  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  David  Mclver,  of  Liverpool, 
founded  early  in  1839  the  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  and  signed  a  contract  with  the  British 
government  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between  Liverpool, 
Halifax,  Boston  and  Quebec.  For  this  service  they  built  four 
steamers  and  started  the  line  on  July  4,  1840,  and  by  1850  the 
fleet  had  been  increased  to  twelve  steamers,  at  which  time  the 
Collins  Line,  subsidized  by  the  United  States  government,  started 
a  competing  service  to  the  Cunard  Line.  Owing  largely  to  the 
severe  competition  as  regards  both  passengers  and  freight  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Collins  Line  was  forced  to  discontinue  its  service  in 
1858,  but  the  Cunard  Line  continued  to  prosper  and  further  not- 
able additions  to  its  fleet  from  time  to  time  have  placed  it  in  the 
eminent  position  it  occupies  today. 

The  Liverpool-New  York  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company, 
better  knowTi  as  the  Inman  Line,  was  started  in  1850  and  with  two 
vessels  maintained  a  regular  service  between  Liverpool  and  Phila- 
delphia.   The  fleet  was  gradually  increased,  until  in  1857  the  Inman 
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Line  tUrted  a  fortnigbUy  •erviee  from  New  York  which  fan  186D 
was  unereaaed  to  ooee  a  week,  in  1863  to  Uirce  timoi  a  fortnight 
and  in  1866  to  twiee  every  week  during  the  fummer  montha.  The 
Inman  Line  waa  finally  bought  by  American  eapitalifU  in  1885  and 
continued  to  operate  at  the  Inman  A  International  flteanMhi|> 
Company  until  1888,  when  it  was  changed  to  the  IntemalkNMl 
Navigation  Company  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year  the 
steamers  City  qf  New  York  and  City  of  ParU  were  put  under  the 
American  flag,  as  the  New  York  and  Philaddpkia,  and  later  the 
Si.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  were  added  to  the  service.  The  rates  of 
freight  for  Liverpool  were  unsatisfactory,  and  other  unfavorable 
circumstances  induced  the  company  in  February,  1803,  to  trans- 
fer the  Inman  Line  service,  now  called  the  American  Line,  to 
Southampton,  to  which  port  it  has  operated  ever  smce.  The  Inter- 
national  Mercantile  Marine  Company  was  formed  in  1002  as  a  con- 
solidation of  a  number  of  important  and  distinct  steamship  entar- 
prisee,  including  the  International  Navigation  Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  Inman  Line  encouraged  others 
to  invest  their  capital  in  steamship  enterprises  and  a  number  oC 
new  services  were  started  in  rapid  succession.  The  National  Steam 
Navigation  Company  formed  in  1863,  inaugurated  a  service 
Liverpool  and  eventually  extended  its  operations  by 
a  line  from  London,  but  strong  competition  with  the 
and  adverse  business  conditions  prevented  the  company  from  ob- 
taining a  foothold  in  the  trade,  and  in  1806  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Baltimore  Storage  and  Lighterage  Company,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Guion,  of  New  York,  the  chief  owner  of  the  Quion 
Line  of  sailing  ships,  realised  as  early  as  1863  that  he  could  no  longer 
control  his  traffic  by  his  sailing  ships,  which  induced  him  at  that 
period  to  forward  his  passengers  tJid  cargo  by  the  Cunard  and 
National  Lines  until  1866  when  he  decided  to  start  a  service  of  fast 
steamers  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  A  long  and  serkwa  dspfss 
eion  in  the  steamship  trade  followed  and  in  1874  the  Quion  Co.  sold 
several  of  its  steamers.  Upon  a  partial  revival  in  the  trade  in  1879 
the  company  ordered  a  much  larger  and  faster  steamer  than  it  had 
previously  attempted  to  construct,  and  the  AriMona^  the  first  of  all 
the  Atlantic  "greyhounds,"  was  followed  in  1881  b>'  the  Alaek^  a 
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still  faster  boat.  This  vessel  in  1882  reduced  the  time  of  the  east- 
ward passage  to  6  days,  18  hours  and  37  minutes,  while  in  1883  the 
Alaskans  record  shows  a  westward  voyage  of  6  days,  21  hours  and 
40  minutes.  The  extreme  depression  in  freights,  however,  and  the 
restrictions  on  immigration  enacted  by  Congress  became  so  severe 
that  the  vessels  did  not  even  pay  their  running  expenses.  Following 
Mr.  Guion's  death  in  1885,  it  was  decided  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company  and  all  the  steamers  were  laid  up  for  sale. 

The  White  Star  Line  was  established  in  1870  by  Ismay,  Imrio 
and  Company  in  conjunction  with  Harland  and  Wolff,  ship  builders 
at  Belfast.  They  started  a  regular  passenger  and  freight  service 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  although  this  line  had  to  contend 
with  many  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  superior  coDstruction 
of  its  vessels,  no  less  than  the  great  ability  of  its  management,  have 
procured  for  the  Wliite  Star  Line  the  conspicuous  position  which 
it  now  occupies  in  the  New  York-Liverpool  and  other  trades. 
Another  interesting  event  was  the  formation  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Company,  supported  by  interests  closely  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  in  1873  had  four  steamers  constructed 
by  the  Wm.  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company 
for  the  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool,  each  steamer 
costing  about  $600,000.  These  vessels  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
International  Navigation  Company  in  1884,  which  company,  as 
already  noted  was  absorbed  in  1902  by  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  these  ships  in 
the  Philadelphia-Liverpool  trade,  because  of  their  greater  cost  of 
construction  and  operation,  and  in  1898  one  of  the  steamers  was 
sold  to  the  United  States  government,  while  the  other  three  passed 
into  the  hands  of  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

While  New  York  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  Liverpool 
trade,  its  neighboring  ports  have  likewise  gradually  developed  steam- 
ship hnes  running  to  Liverpool,  and  regular  services  are  maintained 
from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  Baltimore. 
In  some  instances  these  services  are  operated  by  independent  com- 
panies, while  in  others  they  are  branches  of  the  New  York  lines; 
but  since  the  ports  at  which  the  steamers  load  are  merely  the  gate- 
ways through  which  the  goods  from  the  interior  producing  points 
find  their  outlet,  all  the  Liverpool  lines  practically  compete  with 
each  other.    The  ruinous  conditions  which  followed  unrestricted 
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oompetitkm  have  kmg  ifaiM  brought  about  an  nnfinrrtinrtint  bgr 
whioh  the  traffic  movea  through  the  various  porta  in  a  raguboed 
aod  efficient  manner,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  diilaraaee 
in  the  rates  from  the  interior  points  to  the  respective  ports  and  the 
position  which  each  service  occupies.  This  historical  ilcetch  of  the 
development  of  the  Liverpool  trade  demonstrates  conehiiively  that 
competition  between  the  different  lines  operating  to  this  port  forced 
several  of  them  to  withdraw  their  services,  and  the  New  York  trade 
is  now  controlled  by  the  two  remaining  companies,  vis.,  the  Cunard 
Line  and  the  White  Star  Line  These  two  lines  furnish  not  onJij 
an  adequate  and  frequent  service,  but  the  vessels  used  in  the  trade 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  efficient  steamers  engaged  in  any 
trade  of  the  world. 

London  is  the  next  important  port  of  the  United  yinipV^n  |o 
which  a  number  of  services  are  maintained  from  this  country.  Ear^ 
in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  a  line  of  steamers  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  and  running  from  New  York  to  Bergen,  called  at 
London  to  discharge  a  portion  of  the  American  cargo,  but  the  under* 
talcing  proved  unprofitable  and  soon  withdrew  from  the  trade.  The 
Baltimore  Storage  and  Lighterage  Company,  organized  in  Baltimore 
in  1883,  started  a  service  from  Baltimore  to  London,  at  first  with 
chartered  steamers,  and  in  1884  with  steamers  owned  by  Hooper, 
Murrell  and  Williams,  of  London.  In  1886  the  company  built  its 
own  steamers  to  ply  regularly  in  the  trade  between  Baltimore  and 
London  and  Philadelphia  and  London.  In  1892  the  New  York 
Shipping  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  Storage  and  Light- 
erage Company,  inaugurated  a  New  York-London  service,  with  four 
steamers;  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company,  formed  in  1896 
as  successor  to  the  Baltimore  Storage  and  Lighterage  Company, 
has  ever  since  occupied  a  preeminent  position  in  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  the  port  of  London. 

The  Exchange  Shipping  Company  created  in  1881  under  the 
style  of  the  Monarch  Line,  a  service  of  fint-dass  cargo  stesmew 
from  New  York  to  London.  These  vessels  were  especially  bdH 
for  the  trade  and  particularly  fitted  to  carry  livestock,  but  imfavor- 
able  business  conditions  and  strong  competition  facought  about  in 
1887  a  collapse  of  this  company  and  the  boali,  alter  having  been  laki 
up  for  some  time,  were  sold  finally  to  the  Allan  Line  and  the  Wilson 
Line.    The  Hill  Line  likewise  started  a  sendee  with  three  twin  carfo 
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and  cattle  ships  from  New  York  to  London  in  1881,  but  after  several 
years  of  unprofitable  operation  this  service  was  discontinued  and 
the  steamers  sold.  The  National  Line,  already  referred  to,  was 
acquired  in  1896  through  purchase  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Com- 
pany, and  the  latter  likewise  in  1898  became  the  owners  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Wilson-Leyland-Fumess  Line,  a  combination  of 
ownerships  which  had  established  regular  communication  between 
New  York  and  London  in  1897.  The  history  of  the  London  services 
thus  shows  that  competition  between  the  competing  lines  led  either 
to  a  total  collapse  of  the  enterprise  or  a  sale  of  the  boats  to  the 
strongest  opponent,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company,  which  is  now 
practically  in  control  of  the  traffic  to  the  port  of  London. 

In  dealing  with  the  ports  of  the  Continent  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  review  to  consider  in  detail  only  the  four  most  important  of 
them,  viz.,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  these  ports  brings  them  constantly  into  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  and  while  agreements  and  conferences  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  passenger  traffic  both  eastbound  and  west- 
bound and  in  the  cargo  traffic  westbound,  no  such  measures  have 
been  adopted  for  the  eastbound  cargo  trade.  Each  of  the  ports,  how- 
ever, has  had  to  contend  with  competing  services,  and  it  is  histor- 
ically interesting  to  give  in  detail  the  development  of  the  companies 
which  now  occupy  a  predominant  position  in  their  respective  ports. 

Hamburg  may  lay  claim  to  being  the  largest  of  this  group  of 
ports.  Prior  to  1847  irregular  sailing  vessel  despatches  offered  the 
only  means  of  transportation  from  Hamburg  to  America,  but  in 
that  year  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  was  formed  and 
by  1853  owned  six  sailing  vessels  aggregating  4,000  tons  register. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  various  services  of  vessels  propelled  by 
steam  were  developing  successfully  between  the  United  States  and 
European  ports.  Private  ownerships  were  occasionally  despatching 
steamers  to  America,  and  in  1850  the  Hamburg  firm  of  Rob.  M. 
Sloman  sent  the  steamship  Helena  Slaman  with  passengers  from 
Hamburg  to  New  York.  Although  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
had  serious  misgivings  for  some  time  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  enter- 
ing without  governmental  assistance  into  competition  with  the  steam- 
ship lines,  all  of  which  were  receiving  government  subventions,  it 
was  finally  decided  in  1854  to  construct  two  steamers,  which  number 
was  increased  to  four  in  1856  in  order  to  furnish  fortnightly  depar- 
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tures.  During  the  twelve  yean  foUowinf  1860  the  oomiMUiiy  proik 
pered  caoMutMy.  uid  when  H  eeiebrrted  ito  twenty-fifth  nahrer- 
sary  in  1872  ite  fleet  had  increased  to  25  steamers,  and  was  then 
maintaining  a  regular  weekly  servioe  to  New  Yorlc  with  extra  sail- 
ings wheneiver  traiBe  required  the  same. 

Towards  the  close  of  1871  the  German  Trans-Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Company  was  established  to  oompete  for  the  New  Yock 
trade  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  It  started  with  a  ooosider- 
able  capital  and  ordered  the  construction  of  seven  passenger  steamers 
of  the  most  modem  type.  Tlie  servioe  was  inaugurated  near  the 
end  of  1873  under  the  name  of  the  Eagle  line,  and  a  serious  rate 
war  followed  immediately.  The  fight  continued  actively  during 
the  suooeeding  year  and  was  so  serious  as  neariy  to  ruin  both 
competitors.  While  the  Packet  Company  had  prepared  itself  in 
advance  for  thb  warfare,  the  loeses  were  so  far  reaching  that  by  the 
cloee  of  1874  all  of  its  reeerve  funds  were  practically  exhausted,  and 
it  closed  the  fiscal  year  with  a  considerable  deficit.  Althou^  the 
position  of  the  Packet  Company  was  a  precarious  one,  its  opponent, 
the  Eagle  line,  had  by  April,  1875,  completely  exhausted  its  resources. 
This  led  to  an  arrangement  between  the  two  competing  companies; 
the  Packet  Company  bought  the  Eagle  Line's  ships  and  all  of  its 
other  material  and  thereby  disposed  of  the  moet  serious  competitor 
it  has  ever  had  to  contend  with. 

The  after-effects  of  the  war  with  the  Elagle  Line,  howe\'er,  were 
felt  for  some  years  to  come,  and  in  October,  1877,  the  Packet  Com- 
pany decided  to  reduce  its  share  capital  from  22}  million  marks  to 
15  million  marks,  a  loss  of  33}  per  cent.  This  wholesome,  although 
radical,  measure  again  placed  the  finances  of  the  company  upon  a 
healthy  basis  and  after  having  passed  its  dividends  for  four  years 
it  was  again  enabled  in  1878  to  declare  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent. 
During  the  next  five  years  the  Packet  Company  developed  satis- 
factorily, but  in  1883  another  stnmg  competitor  aroee,  vis.,  the  Carr 
line  operating  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  with  steamers  carrying 
only  steerage  passengers  and  cargo.  During  this  competittve  stnig- 
de  steerage  rates  were  reduced  to  an  unknown  km  level  and  the 
fight  lasted  until  1886  when  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Carr  Line  and  the  Sloman  Line,  the  two  having  in  the  meanttme 
amalgamated  into  the  Union  Line.  This  agreement  precluded  all 
future  competition  either  hi  the  freight  or  p— engfr  trafle  and 
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likewise  offered  far-reaching  guarantees  against  new  competition. 
At  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was  concluded  with  the  British 
lines  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  indirect  emigration  business,  which 
arrangement  brought  about  normal  conditions  in  the  Hamburg  pas- 
senger traffic.  The  Carr  Line  withdrew  from  the  trade  in  1888  and 
the  four  steamers  it  owned  at  that  time  were  bought  by  the  Packet 
Company.  The  Sloman  wing  of  the  Union  Line  thereafter  continued 
the  service  as  the  Sioman  Union  Line  under  the  agreement  made 
in  1886  and  under  which  it  has  been  operating  ever  since.  A  service 
to  Baltimore  was  established  by  the  Packet  Company  in  1888  and 
another  new  line  to  Philadelphia  in  1889,  while  the  service  of  the 
Hansa  Line  to  Montreal  and  Boston,  which  had  been  established  as 
far  back  as  1881  and  was  competing  with  the  various  services  of  the 
Packet  Company,  was  absorbed  by  the  latter  in  1891,  thereby  avoid- 
ing a  costly  warfare. 

In  order  to  operate  the  cabin  passenger  traffic  more  profitably 
an  understanding  was  also  reached  with  the  North  German  Lloyd 
whereby  all  the  cabin  passenger  business  between  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Southampton  and  New  York  in  both  directions  was  divided  on  an 
agreed  basis.  On  January  19,  1892,  the  Nord-Atlantischer  Dampfer 
Linien  Verband  (North  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  Association)  was 
formed.  The  steamship  lines  forming  this  Association  were  origi- 
nally the  Hamburg-American  Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the 
Holland-America  Line  and  the  Red  Star  Line.  This  agreement 
divided  the  total  number  of  steerage  passengers  forwarded  by  these 
lines  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  and  via  the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  percentage,  which  percentage  was  amended 
in  1909.  The  agreement  furthermore  embraces  an  eastbound  pool, 
in  which  the  Compagnie  G6n6rale  Transatlantique  (French  Line) 
and  the  American  Line  participate.  A  further  agreement  commenc- 
ing January,  1903,  between  the  Steamship  Association  and  the  French 
Line  covers  the  westbound  steerage  traffic,  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
concerned,  and  especially  reserves  the  port  of  Havre  both  for  freight 
and  passenger  business  to  the  French  Line.  Further  agreements 
both  eastbound  and  westbound  were  finally  concluded  between  the 
lines  composing  the  Steamship  Association  and  the  British  Lines, 
as  well  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (!k)mpany,  covering  the 
steerage  traffic  and  fixing  a  minimum  for  second-  as  well  as  first-class 
passengers.    On  March  10,  1894,  the  Hamburg-American  Packet 
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Company,  the  North  Qemuui  Lloyd,  the  HoUand-Amerieft  Unt 
and  the  Red  Star  Line  abo  entered  into  «  contract  compriiinc  tiie 
total  freight  traffic  of  theee  eompaniee  from  porta  of  Uie  North 
German  eeaooast,  Holland  and  Belgjum  to  porta  of  the  United  Blatea. 
In  thia  contract  it  is  etated  that  ''the  purpoee  of  this  agreement  it 
to  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding  regarding  freight  rates  to 
be  maintained  on  a  corresponding  basis  and  to  preserve  to  each 
separate  company  its  share  of  the  total  income  from  the  Mghi 
traffic."  The  total  freight  receipts  were  divided  in  accordance  with 
fixed  proportions  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  importance  of  these  agreements  to  the  lines  conotened  will 
be  readily  recognised  and  they  have  operated  during  their  eiistonce 
not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  stCKamship  lines  themselves,  but 
have  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  traveling  and  shipping  public 
In  solving  a  problem  of  the  greatest  importance  it  has  enabled  the 
lines  to  provide  their  services  with  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type 
of  steamers,  and  increasingly  to  f umifih  acconmiodation  to  all  rlssses 
of  passengers  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line  found  itself  compelled  to  give  notice  to  terminate 
on  December  31,  1913,  the  steamship  agreement  covering  the  steer- 
age traffic.  While  this  action  led  to  some  disturbance  in  the  steerage 
passenger  traffic,  a  truce  has  been  declared  and  the  lines  will  un- 
doubtedly renew  their  pact  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  to  all. 
At  any  rate  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  two  big  German 
companies,  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  closer  together.  They  have  concluded  an  agreement  under 
which  they  will  for  the  next  fifteen  years  participate  equally  in  the 
total  results  of  their  respective  companies'  business  in  the  North 
American  trade. 

Another  important  event,  which  occurred  in  1902,  should  be 
chronicled.  When  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  forming  the 
combination  of  steamship  companies  which  were  finally  brought 
under  one  corporation,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  include  the  two  German  com- 
panies, but  the  Hamburg-American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd 
resisted  successfully,  with  the  result  that  in  the  end  these  companies 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  including  a  stipulation  that  the  latter 
could  not  send  any  of  its  ships  to  German  ports  without  the 
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of  the  two  German  companies.  A  recijirocal  sharing  of  profits 
between  the  three  companies  was  added,  and  although  the  contract 
was  concluded  for  twenty  years,  it  was  abrogated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  ceased  to  exist  December  31,  1911. 

Bremen  had  the  earliest  steamship  communication  of  any  of 
the  continental  ports  with  the  United  States,  as  in  1845  our  post- 
master general  contracted  with  Edward  Mills  for  four  ships  and 
twenty  trips  a  year  from  New  York  to  Bremen  and  Havre,  for  which 
service  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  $400,000.  On  Febru- 
ary 20,  1857,  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  founded  and  four  large 
steamers  were  ordered  to  be  constnicted  in  England  and  Scotland, 
thereby  furnishing  a  regular  fortnightly  service  to  New  York.  The 
company  maintained  this  fortnightly  service  until  1867,  when  the 
great  increase  in  the  traffic  made  it  necessary  to  establish  weekly 
sailings.  In  the  meantime  a  new  line  was  opened  to  Baltimore 
in  1866  and  another  service  to  New  Orleans  was  inaugurated  in  1869, 
transferred  eventually  in  1884  to  Galveston.  When  celebrating  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  Februar>'  20,  1882,  the  Lloyd  owned 
29  trans-Atlantic  steamers  and  was  already  at  that  time  the  fourth 
largest  steamship  company  in  the  world.  The  Lloyd's  traffic  and 
services  expanded  in  all  directions  and  while  it  has  been  less  subject 
to  attack  on  the  part  of  new  enterprises  than  most  of  the  lines  serv- 
ing other  ports,  it  is  worth  stating  that  as  early  as  1866  Riiger 
Brothers  of  New  York  started  the  North  American  Lloyds  with 
three  steamers  under  the  American  flag  and  running  from  New  York 
to  Bremen  via  Southampton.  This  undertaking  wels  not  successful, 
but  in  the  following  year  Riiger  Brothers  made  a  second  attempt 
under  the  name  of  the  New  York  &  Bremen  Steamship  Company, 
with  the  same  steamers  and  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  result. 
Again  they  started  another  line  the  following  year,  operating  five 
chartered  steamers  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  calling  at  South- 
hampton and  Havre,  but  the  ships  proved  too  costly  and  the  service 
was  therefore  abandoned.  It  should  be  added  that,  since  Bremen 
depends  largely  upon  the  hinterland  for  its  support  of  both  pas- 
sengers and  cargo,  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  at  all  times  in 
strong  and  active  competition  with  the  services  running  from  the 
other  continental  ports  until  the  culmination  of  the  various  agree- 
ments, already  referred  to  when  discussing  the  position  of  the  port 
of  Hamburg. 


t 
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The  initiation  of  regular  stoam  oommuiiication  with  the  poK 
of  Rotterdam  praetkally  occurred  on  May  1,  1873,  on  which  dato 
the  Netherlands  American  Steam  Navigation  Companyp  noiw  feo- 
eraily  known  as  the  Holland-America  line,  was  incorporated.  It 
•mcceeded  the  limited  partnership  of  Plate  Reuohlin  and  Com- 
pany, a  private  firm  which  a  few  years  earlier  had  started  a  senrice 
to  New  York  i^nth  two  steameni,  which  were  taken  over  by  the  new 
-ompany.    With  them  a  monthly  service  was  maintained  by  the 

!>iiny  until  two  new  steamers  were  constructed,  whereupon  a 
fortnightly  8er>nce  was  inaugurated.    The  early  years  of  this  com- 
imny'H  history  were  most  trying  and  business  proved  to  be  so  un- 
profitable that  in  1876  it  was  decided  to  write  off  50  per  cent  of  the 
:>ital.     In  the  meantime  Amsterdam,  anxious  not  to  be  out- 
:.,,  itii  neigliboring  port,  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish 
it«lf  in  the  American  trade.     In  fact  as  early  as  1874  two  large 
were  especially  constructed  by  the  Royal  Netherlands 
.     ...... ..ip  Company  for  the  Amsterdam-New  York  trade,  and  they 

are  stated  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  luxurious  and  up-to-date 
vessels  of  their  time.  A  complete  depression  in  the  American  trade 
both  in  the  cargo  and  passenger  traffic,  however,  coincided  with 
the  delivery  of  these  new  steamers  from  their  builders  and  they 
were  never  entered  in  the  trade  for  which  they  were  constructed. 
The  vessels  were  finally  sold  at  a  heav>'  loss  in  1879  and  found 
suitable  employment  in  the  French  Line's  service  from  Marseilles 
to  New  York. 

The  revival  of  trade  with  America  in  1881  created  again  the 
desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between 
Amsterdam  and  New  York  and  a  combination  of  Dutch  commercial 
houses  guaranteed  to  share  in  any  loss  up  to  $40,000  per  annum 
for  two  years,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Ro>'al  Netherlands 
Steamship  Company  would  furnish  at  least  17  sailings  a  year,  and 
with  this  subsidy  the  line  wa«  inaugurated.  A  three-weekly  senrice 
was  mainUined  in  1881  which  the  year  following  was  inoeased  to 
a  sailing  about  every  week  or  ten  days,  the  service  employing  six 
steamers  in  all.  The  results  of  the  second  year's  operation,  however, 
were  scarcely  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
Holland-America  Line  having  decided  to  establish  a  line  from 
Amsterdam,  an  arrangement  was  reached  between  this  company 
and  the  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship  Company,  by  wfaioh  the 
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latter  agreed  not  to  send  any  of  its  steamers  to  New  York  on  their 
own  account.  Two  of  ita  steamers  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Holland-America  Line  for  some  time,  but  the  depression  in  the  trade 
to  America  which  conmienced  in  1882  became  so  acute  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  that,  after  several  unprofitable  voyages,  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Steamship  Company  entirely  abandoned  its  connection 
with  the  United  States  trade  in  1883. 

The  North  American  Transport  Line — Loch  Line — started  an 
opposition  service  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York  on  March  15,  1893, 
but  discontinued  it  on  June  16,  1894,  the  Holland- America  Line 
taking  over  the  outstanding  contracts  of  the  Transport  Line.  This 
company  again  resumed  its  operations  in  1895,  but  the  business 
proving  entirely  unsatisfactory,  discontinued  the  service  in  July, 
1897. 

On  February  2, 1900,  Wm.  H.  Muller  and  Company  and  Thomas 
Ronaldson  and  Company,  Ltd.,  jointly  started  a  line  from  Rotter- 
dam to  Boston,  which  in  May  was  changed  to  the  Holland-Boston 
Line.  Regular  sailings  were  maintained  by  this  line  until  February 
9,  1904,  when  the  service  was  taken  over  by  the  British  and  Con- 
tinental Shipping  Company,  but  this  company  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue its  operations  in  December,  1905. 

In  the  meantime  the  Cosmopolitan  Line  had  been  formed  by 
Peter  Wright  and  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  support  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway,  and  a  regular  service  was  main- 
tained between  Philadelphia  and  Rotterdam,  mainly  with  steamers 
taken  for  a  long  period  on  time  charter.  The  capital  of  this  Ameri- 
can company  was  soon  wiped  out  and  the  owners  of  the  chartered 
steamers,  a  Danish  concern,  assumed  the  service.  In  1907,  however, 
the  Holland-America  Line  started  a  Philadelphia  service  and  the 
competition  between  these  two  hues  reached  such  an  acute  stage 
that  the  Danish  owners  had  eventually  to  go  into  bankruptcy  with 
the  result  that  in  1909  the  Cosmopolitan  Line  service  was  taken 
over  by  the  Holland-America  Line. 

A  new  compet'tion  from  New  York  developed  in  1907  when  the 
New  York  and  Continental  Line  established  regular  sailings.  This 
service  was  assumed  in  1909  by  the  North  West  Transport  Line 
which  changed  its  name  in  1910  to  the  Uranium  Steamship  Com- 
pany. It  has  maintained  throughout  a  fairly  regular  freight  and 
passenger  service  between  Rotterdam,  Halifax  and  New  York  and 
is  still  engaged  in  the  same. 
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One  of  the  early  services  inteiested  in  the  trade  witli  Unkimm^ 
was  the  Neptune  Line,  whieh  operated  from  Baltimore  fai  ^wwwmmi^^^ 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaibtMui  and  was  controlled  by  W. 
and  T.  W.  Pnikney  of  Sunderiand.  Althouf^h  they 
steamers  especially  ^ted  for  the  tnule  fai  which  th^ 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  long  period  of 
depression  in  the  freight  maricet,  and,  fai  1904,  the  senrioe  and  the 
boats  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fumess,  Withy  and  Compaiiy,  Ltd^ 
who  in  1000  transferred  their  interest  to  the  Holland-America  Line. 

The  Russian  East  Astatic  Line  calls  oooasionally  at  Rotterdam 
with  cargo,  when  the  latter  is  not  obtainable  to  Rusrian  Bailie 
porta,  its  final  destination,  and  under  an  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  Holland-America  Line  maintains  the  rates  tistaMlrfiml  by 
that  service.  The  Cans  Line  also  despatches  sporadieaOty  diartered 
tramp  steamers  to  Rotterdam,  but  must  procure  its  cargoes  in  strong 
competition  with  the  other  lines.  The  Holland-America  Line  now 
maintains  a  weekly  passenger,  mail  and  freight  service  from  New 
York,  which  is  composed  of  the  highest  type  of  combination  cargo 
and  passenger  steamers,  and  in  addition  to  the  services  already 
mentioned  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  also  operates  a  serviee 
from  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  started  in  1809,  and  from  Boston, 
inaugurated  in  1010.  It  also  took  over  in  1011  the  Burg  line's 
Hutterdam-Savannah  service. 

Antwerp  had  its  first  regular  steamship  service  to  New  York 
in  the  White  Cross  Line  which  was  established  in  1872  by  a  com- 
bination of  private  ownerships  and  limited  itself  to  the  carrying  of 
cargo  only.  The  Red  Star  Line  was  originally  started  in  1873  from 
Philadelphia  by  a  group  of  American  capitalists  operating  under  the 
Belgian  flag,  but  they  soon  added  a  service  from  New  York  for  wUeh 
they  received  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  from  the  Belgian  government. 
Although  the  White  Cross  Line  had  a  niunber  of  mishaps,  and  waa 
to  that  extent  unfortunate,  it  was  the  strong  competition  with  the 
Red  Star  Line  which  finally  induced  the  controlling  interests  to  with- 
draw the  line  in  1880,  the  steamers  being  sold  to  other  owners. 
The  Wilson  Line,  which  established  a  serviee  from  Hull  to  New 
York  in  1875,  took  up  the  Antwerp  service  hi  1801,  but  the  trade 
did  not  prove  attractive  and  it  was  abandoned  towards  the  eod  of 
1805,  whcrouixin  two  Liverpool  ownerships,  the  British  Ship  Owners 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Rankin,  Gilmour  and  Company,  took  over  the 
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service  and  established  the  Phoenix  Line.  Although  operating  in 
opposition  to  the  Ktti  Star  Line,  the  two  services  did  not  compete 
seriously  with  each  other  and  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
Phoenix  Line  was  working  under  an  agreement  under  which  it 
was  allowed  to  charge  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  the  Red  Star 
Line.  The  Liverpool  owners  remained  in  the  Antwerp  trade  until 
1911,  when  the  Phoenix  Line  arranged  with  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  of  which  the  Red  Star  Line  is  a  branch, 
to  furnish  it  with  the  tonnage  needed  for  the  service.  The  Red 
Star  Line  had  in  the  meantime  established  services  from  Baltimore 
and  Boston  and  quite  recently  from  the  Virginia  ports.  The  Ley- 
land  Line,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  has  a  service  from  Antwerp  to  New  Orleans,  while  the 
Castle  Line,  an  entirely  independent  concern,  has  regular  despatches 
from  Antwerp  to  Galveston.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  one 
exception  the  Red  Star  Line  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  trade 
between  Antwerp  and  the  United  States. 

With  the  development  of  steam  navigation  and  the  increased 
movement  of  emigrants  regular  steam  conmiunication  was  estab- 
lished from  the  less  important  ports  of  Europe,  largely  with  New 
York,  and  gradually  with  the  other  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Glasgow  had  the  Anchor  and  Allan  Lines  as  early  as  1856,  to  which 
was  added  the  State  Line  in  1873.  But  after  struggling  for  17  years 
the  State  Line  collapsed  and  its  boats  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allans.  A  second  Great  Western  Steamship  Company  was  formed 
at  Bristol  in  1872  and  eventually  had  a  weekly  line  to  New  York, 
but  when  the  hard  times  of  1873  came  the  boats  were  sold  at  a  heavy 
loss.  The  Bristol  City  Line  was  established  in  1878  with  boat-s 
suitable  to  go  up  the  River  Avon  as  far  as  the  city  docks,  the  Great 
Western  Steamship  Company  having  transferred  its  service  to  the 
Avonmouth  docks,  nine  miles  below  Bristol  City,  when  these  docks 
were  opened.  This  service  is  still  running  with  very  small  boats, 
the  only  ones  able  to  go  to  Bristol  City  proper.  In  1873  the  South 
Wales  Atlantic  Steamboat  Company  was  formed  at  Cardiff  to  run 
to  New  York,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute  was  one  of  its  largest  share- 
holders. Although  he  supplied  them  with  coal  gratuitously  and  no 
dock  dues  were  charged  at  Cardiff,  the  company  gave  up  the  service 
after  a  trial  of  two  years. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wilson  Line  from  Hull  in  1875  has 
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already  been  referred  to  and  iU  maintenanoe  b  larsely  due  to  tbe 
many  senrices  which  the  WileoDa  operate  from  Hull  to  other  Europeaa 
ports,  especially  those  of  the  Baltic.  Leith  and  Newcastle  made 
several  attempU  to  run  freight  lines  to  New  York,  but  they  failed; 
and  Leith  is  now  being  served  1^  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Havre,  as  the  leading  French  port,  had  its  regular 
steam  eonneotion  as  early  as  1860  when  the  New  York  Sl  Havre 
Steam  Navigatkm  Company,  under  contract  with  the  United  States 
government  conducted  its  service  with  two  steamers.  The  contract 
witlk  the  government  which  expired  in  1857  could  not  be  renewed, 
but  having  two  new  boats  on  its  hands  the  company  attempted  to 
run  the  service  without  a  subsidy,  with  the  result  that  after  a  short 
trial  period  the  line  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Hamburg-American  line  made  Havre  its  port  of  call  as 
early  as  1856  and  continued  to  touch  there  for  many  years  thereafter. 
In  1882,  however,  the  Compagnie  G^ndrale  Transatlantique  was 
formed  and  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties  of  the  last  century 
the  Merchants  Express  line,  composed  of  two  Danish  owners,  oper* 
ated  a  freight  service  from  New  York  to  Havre.  The  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  too  small  for  the  trade  and  when  hard  times  came  were 
withdrawn.  In  recent  years  the  Barber  line  has  been  serving  Havre 
with  freight  boats,  stopping  there  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 
A  line  from  Bordeaux  was  also  established  in  1880  but  it  had  a  most 
difficult  career  in  spite  of  the  support  it  received  from  the  French 
government.  After  making  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  trade  it  eventually  surrendered  the  same  in  1908  to  the  French 
Line. 

In  1870  the  Thingvalia  Steamship  Company  started  a  servioe 
with  two  steamers  from  Copenhagen  and  Christianiato  New  York.  In 
1881  three  more  steamers  were  added  and  the  line  was  finally  oper> 
ated  as  the  Scandinavian-American  Line.  It  encountered  opposi- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  Stettin  Lloyd,  which  was  succeeded  in  1886 
by  the  Soandia  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  The 
latter,  however,  eventually  withdrew  this  line  and  transported  tti 
Baltic  traffic  via  the  main  lines  serving  Hamburg  from  the  various 
Atlantic  ports.  The  Scandinavian-American  line  now  had  a  haid 
contest  to  obtain  its  traffic,  because  not  only  Hamburg  but  Bremen 
and  Hull  were  competing  for  all  goods  destined  to  Baltae  ports,  and 
to  save  it  from  utter  ruin  the  service  was  on  October  1, 1806^ 
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over  by  the  United  Steamship  Company  of  Copenhagen,  the  largest 
Danish  steamship  corporation,  operating  branch  services  all  over 
the  Baltic.  The  other  ports  realizing  that  the  new  owners  of  the 
service  would  at  all  hazards  maintain  their  position  in  the  trade,  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  1905  between  the  Scandinavian- American 
Line,  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd  and 
the  Wilson  Line,  which  is  still  in  operation  and  which  has  been 
extended  as  new  services  have  entered  the  Baltic  trade. 

To  the  Mediterranean  ports  not  less  than  15  different  companies 
are  engaged  in  the  trade  from  New  York,  and  after  a  period  of  strong 
competition  they  are  now  operating  both  eastbound  and  westbound 
either  under  a  definite  agreement  or  an  understanding,  which  ap- 
pears to  prevent  strong  and  suicidal  competition  between  them. 

Steamship  Services  Comprising  Group  II 

The  services  composing  group  II  differ  materially  from  the 
European  group,  in  so  far  that  in  most  directions  they  must  depend 
upon  their  earnings  from  the  United  States,  and  in  all  but  one  or 
two  instances  consist  entirely  of  freight  boats,  although  of  an  im- 
proved type.  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  no  direct  passenger 
traffic  exists  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  even  with  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  that  conditions  will  change  materially.  As 
in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  steamship  services  followed  the  sailing 
vessel  lines,  when  the  latter  ceased  to  respond  to  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  The  sailing  vessels  did  not  immediately  surrender  their 
field  to  the  steamers,  but  continued  to  act  as  the  transporters  of  the 
rough  classes  of  cargo,  of  which  the  consuming  countries  were  pur- 
chasing large  quantities.  However,  in  practically  all  the  trades  of 
group  II  there  was  an  active  warfare  at  one  period  or  another  between 
the  different  steamship  services,  the  establishing  of  one  service  to 
certain  ports  only  serving  to  attract  others.  Most  of  these  new 
routes  were  developed  at  a  time  when  the  carrying  trade  was  suffer- 
ing from  one  of  its  many  periods  of  depression  and  enterprising  owners 
were  prepared  to  risk  their  capital  in  the  expectation  of  building  up 
a  profitable  business  eventually.  The  new-comer  in  a  trade  which 
was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  cargo  to  those  already  engaged  in 
the  same  was  not  readily  welcomed,  even  when  considered  a  strong 
and  serious  competitor,  and  in  nearly  all  the  trades  of  grouj)  II  a 
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oommerdAl  warfare  was  wafed,  which  but  for  the  fa»*n^^t  ability 
of  those  ensAfed  in  it  would  have  neariy  ruined  them.  The  fate  of 
he  tailing  vcaseb  was  therefore  quickly  settled,  for  the  steamen^ 
mcreastng  in  numbers  in  each  of  the  trades  and  fighting  with  eaeh 
other  for  such  traffic  as  was  available,  brought  their  rates  down 
below  a  sailing  vessel  basis,  with  the  result  that  they  quickly  absorbed 
the  cargoes  on  which  sailing  vessels  had  been  depending,  thus  leav* 
ing  them  no  other  alternative  than  a  complete  surrender  of  the 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  the  history  of  eaeh 
service  composing  group  II,  and  a  short  explanation  of  how  the 
lines  developed  in  each  of  the  trades  will  answer  the  purpose  ol  this 
article. 

The  first  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company 
under  the  American  flag  was  formed  in  1864,  and  under  its  contract 
with  the  United  States  post  office  department  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain monthly  sailings  from  New  York  to  St.  Thomas,  Para,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  vessels  of  not  less  than 
2,000  tons,  for  which  service  it  received  an  annual  pa>Tnent  of  $150,- 
000.    This  contract  expired  in  1876  and,  althougli  the  company  had 
Iso  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Brazilian  government,  it  decided 
lo  withdraw  from  the  trade  and  the  vessels  were  sold  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company.    The  second  United  States  and  Brazil 
•Mail  Steamship  Company  was  formed  in  1883  with  a  capital  of 
$1,250,000,  and  started  a  service  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  receiving  from  the  Brazilian  govermnent  a 
ubsidy  of  about  $100,000  per  annum  and  from  the  United  States 
payment  for  the  mail  actually  carried.    For  many  years  the  busi- 
*'S8  of  the  company  did  not  enable  it  to  pay  its  debts,  with  the 
icvitable  result  that  it  failed  in  1803.    In  July,  1880,  the  Sloman 
i.ine  inaugurated  a  service  to  Brazihan  ports,  followed  in  1883  upon 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company 
by  a  service  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line.    The  Prince  Line  entered 
*he  trade  in  1895  and  these  three  services  were  aotivety  oompeting 
>r  the  business  until  1901,  when  they  came  to  an  agreement    Tlie 
Moman  line  was  succeeded  in  1903  by  the  Union  Company,  and  the 
*<itter  again  m  1907  by  the  joint  service  of  the  Hamburg^uth 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  which  although  at  first  prepared  to  continue  the  traffic  and 
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pooling  agreement  entered  into  in  1901,  soon  had  serious  differences 
and  a  disastrous  rate  war  followed,  so  much  so  that  each  interest 
endeavored  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the  other  in 
its  various  spheres  of  operation.  When  peace  was  finally  declared 
the  three  Unes  entered  into  another  reciprocal  agreement,  under 
which  they  were  operating  until  1913.  The  Tweedie  Trading  Com- 
pany also  entered  into  competition  with  the  established  Hues  to 
Brazilian  ports  in  1903  and  until  1906  maintained  a  sporadic  service 
with  chartered  boats,  but  discontinued  when  in  1906  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Brazilian  government,  com- 
menced to  run  steamers  to  New  York. 

Norton  and  Son  had  sailing  vessels  running  to  the  River  Plate 
as  early  as  1848,  but  it  was  not  until  1892  that  regular  steamship 
communication  was  established  by  the  inauguration  of  a  service 
by  the  Norton  Line.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  the  Lamport  and  Holt 
Line  started  a  service  to  the  River  Plate  and  worked  on  amicable 
terms  for  a  year  with  the  Norton  Line.  Then  the  Prince  Line  put 
on  a  direct  service  and  a  rate  war  ensued,  which  lasted  18  months 
Mid  which  culminated  only  after  the  resources  of  the  lines  had  been 
severely  taxed.  The  Plate  conference  was  formed  in  1895  and  was 
maintained  until  August,  1899,  when  the  Houston  Line  entered  into 
competition.  This  Une  was  taken  into  the  conference  without  a 
fight.  La  the  latter  part  of  1904  the  Barber  Line,  backed  by  two 
Liverpool  owners,  commenced  to  trade  to  the  Plate,  and  joined  in 
1905  by  the  American  Rio  Plata  Line,  the  two  continued  to  operate 
in  opposition  to  the  other  services.  Competition  between  these 
services  was  very  keen  for  many  years,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
all  the  lines  to  the  Plate  appear  to  be  cooperating  under  a  friendly 
agreement.  To  the  west  coast  of  South  America  the  Merchants' 
Line  (New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company)  of  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Company  and  the  West  Coast  Line,  of  Wessel,  Duval  and 
Company,  have  had  practical  control  of  the  direct  traffic  for  many 
years.  Recently  the  New  York  and  South  America  Line  entered 
the  trade,  and  while  no  agreements  exist  between  these  three  Unes 
they  follow  each  other's  tariffs  very  closely,  the  rates  being  generally 
determined  by  the  Merchants'  Line  as  the  dominant  carrier  in  the 
trade. 

On  April  27,  1883,  Edward  Perry  and  Company  chartered  a 
steamer  to  Shanghai  or  one  or  two  ports  in  Japan,  and  this  was  the 
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iiret  8t0amer  to  ourry  *  oMfo  of  fMienl  merehandiM  f rem  the  Uidled 
SitLieB  to  the  Far  Eatt  Edward  Perry  and  Company  repealed  tliie 
operation  until  th^  eetabHehed  a  fairly  regular  eervioe,  whieb  waa 
foQowed  in  1887  l^  the  Barber  Line.  The  first  regular  line,  how* 
ever,  to  and  from  the  Far  East  was  created  in  the  spring  of  1898 
by  Sir  T.  B.  Royden,  of  Liverpool,  the  HamburK-Ainerican  Line, 
and  Rob.  M.  SUxnan  and  Company,  of  Hamburg,  jointly  under  the 
style  of  the  United  States  and  China-Japan  Steamship  Line.  Edward 
Pttry  and  Company  deeided  to  fight  this  service  and  for  this  pur- 
pose secured  several  boats  om  time  charter,  but  competition  bank- 
rupted them  in  a  short  time.  In  1002,  however,  the  American- 
AMatic  Steamship  Company  and  the  American  and  Oriental  Line 
started  eompeting  services  which  led  to  a  serious  rate  war  lasting 
until  1904,  when  a  conference  agreement  was  reached  which  has 
been  continued  until  the  preeent. 

In  the  India  trade,  both  outwards  and  homewards,  the  Hansa 
Line  of  Bremen  and  the  Bucknall  Line  of  London,  under  the  trade 
name  of  the  American  and  Indian  Line,  have  always  woriced  in 
harmony;  while  in  the  outward  service  to  Java  a  joint  line  composed 
of  the  Hansa  of  Bremen  and  the  German  Australian  Steamship 
Company  of  Hamburg  is  being  maintained. 

Hie  Merchants'  line  of  sailing  ships  between  New  York  and 
Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  was  estab- 
lished in  1867  and  maintained  until  1893,  when  the  American  and 
African  Line,  comprising  Donald  Currie  and  Company  and  Budmall 
Bros,  of  London,  inaugurated  steamer  despatches.  At  the  same 
time  the  Union  Company  of  London  and  the  Gan  Line,  then  promi- 
uent  in  the  African  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom,  established  a 
steamship  line  from  New  York  and  the  two  services  promptly  formed 
a  conference  agreement,  which  although  only  of  an  oral  nature  at 
present  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  Hansa  Line  of  Bremen 
started  an  African  line  in  1901  and  after  a  violent,  although  short, 
rate  war  was  admitted  to  the  conference.  The  attempts  a  few  years 
later  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and  Houston  Lines  to  secure  a  share 
of  the  African  trade  precipitated  a  spirited  contest  between  these 
lines,  and  the  conference  but  ended  eventually  in  their  being  admitted 
to  the  conference. 

In  the  Australian  trade  oompetition  was  especially  severe  and 
of  long  duration.    Prior  to  1898  this  trade  was  in  the  handi  of 
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several  New  York  merchants,  who  despatched  sailing  vessels  to 
Australasia  until  the  appearance  of  the  American  and  Australian 
Steamship  Company,  which  established  a  monthly  service  and  de- 
spatched its  first  steamer  on  May  19,  1898.  The  merchants  in 
question  immediately  formed  the  United  States  and  AustralEisia 
Steamship  Company  and  a  bitter  rate  war  ensued,  lasting  until  the 
early  part  of  1899,  when  an  arrangement  was  reached  between  the 
two  competing  services.  This  agreement  was  mainly  brought  about 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Tyser  Line,  which  despatched  a  steamer 
on  September  25  and  another  on  November  4,  1898,  and  announced 
regular  departures  thereafter.  The  two  older  services  then  tried 
their  utmost  to  drive  the  new-comer  out  of  the  trade.  Early  in 
1900,  however,  they  had  a  falling  out  with  each  other  and  each 
line  operated  independently  until  1902,  when  all  three  services  came 
to  an  understanding.  In  the  meantime  the  freight  war  had  been 
an  extremely  costly  one,  since  rates  were  brought  down  periodically 
to  $2.50  per  ton  and  less.  In  1907  the  Tyser  Line,  however,  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  German  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Hansa  of  Bremen,  and  the  German  Australian  Steamship  Company 
of  Hamburg,  and  these  three  companies  then  formed  the  United 
Tyser  Line,  announcing  departures  on  fixed  sailing  dates  every  three 
weeks,  which  measure  disturbed  the  other  two  services  considerably 
and  put  an  end  to  the  existing  imderstanding.  The  two  older  serv- 
ices started  to  cooperate  against  the  United  Tyser  Line  and,  while 
during  1907  rates  were  fairly  well  maintained,  competition  in  the 
following  year  became  much  keener  and  rates  again  fell  to  ruinously 
low  levels.  This  situation  continued  until  the  present  conference 
agreement  was  started  in  January,  1909,  and  under  its  terms  all  three 
services  are  operating  at  the  present  time. 

Steamship  Services  Comprising  Group  III 

In  the  Caribbean  trade  the  steamship  services  differ  materially 
from  those  contained  in  the  other  two  groups.  Excluding  the  Cana- 
dian ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  West  India  Islands  and  the 
neighboring  ports  are  our  nearest  foreign  customers  and  our  trade 
with  them  dates  back  to  colonial  days.  The  consuming  ability  of 
the  West  India  Islands  being  limited,  the  smaller  sailing  vessels, 
especially  the  American  schooners,  were  able  to  maintain  their  posi- 
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tion  rather  longer  than  in  the  trade  of  the  other  groups,  but  the 
sphere  of  their  operatiooi  has  gradually  been  Himinifh^  by  the 
eneroaehment  of  vessels  propelled  1^  steam,  espedaily  those  carry* 
ing  cargoes  of  bananas,  whieh  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  consump- 
tion of  this  fruit  increased  in  the  United  States.  Even  today,  how- 
ever, small  sailing  vessels  are  stall  used  for  the  transportation  of 
rough  goods  and  as  rsgards  ports  where  the  facilities  do  not  admit 
the  rapid  handling  of  cargo  such  as  the  steamers  require.  The 
nearness  of  the  ports  between  which  the  steamers  operate  does  not 
necessitate  the  great  speed  of  the  trans-Atlantic  liners,  and  while 
the  vessels  employed  have  gradually  increased  in  aixe  and  speed, 
they  i^ra  only  of  moderate  dimensions  although  quite  sufficient  for 
the  present  demands  of  the  trade.  In  the  winter  season,  also,  some 
of  the  large  trans-Atlantic  liners  have  in  recent  years  found  profit- 
able employment  in  making  passenger  cruises  to  some  of  the  more 
attractive  of  the  islands  and  to  the  Panama  Canal,  thus  affording 
Americans  the  opportunity  of  visiting  these  interesting  places  under 
most  agreeable  conditions. 

The  trade  to  the  Bermudas  was  initiated  in  1868  and  various 
attempts  to  run  a  successful  steamship  line  to  those  islands  failed 
utterly  until  1873  when  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  entered 
the  field  and  established  a  regular  service.  Several  unsaceearfdl 
efforts  were  made  thereafter  by  other  lines  to  procure  a  share  of  the 
trade  with  the  Bermudas,  but  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  was 
strong  enough  in  every  instance  to  prevent  its  competitors  from 
establishing  themselves  permanently  in  the  business.  Active  oppo- 
sition and  severe  competition,  however,  developed  in  1908  when  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  of  London  arranged  to  plaee 
a  fast  passenger  steamer  on  the  route  and  when  at  about  the 
period  New  York  interests  formed  the  Bermuda  Atlantic 
Onnpany,  which  chartered  a  small  but  fast  passenger  steamer  for 
the  service.  Ruinous  competition  followed  which  soon  drove  the 
Bermuda  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  from  the  field.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  conference  was  arranged  between  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  wbieb 
resulted  in  having  all  rates  restored  to  their  former  basis.  The 
Bermuda  government  has  quite  recently  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  to  run  a 
weekly  between  New  York  and  Bermuda  of  double  the  siae  of  the 
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Bermudian,  the  largest  boat  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company, 
for  which  service  the  government  of  Bermuda  will  pay  an  annual 
subsidy  of  about  $80,000.  The  islands  of  Bermuda  cover  an  area 
which  is  smaller  in  extent  than  Staten  Island,  while  the  resident 
population  does  not  exceed  17,000  souls,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  tourist  traffic  can  be  sufficiently  developed  to  operate 
suooeesfully,  even  with  the  subsidy  in  question,  a  steamer  costing 
$1,700,000,  and  to  support  at  the  same  time  the  other  two  lines 
already  established  in  the  business. 

The  trade  with  Venezuela  was  inaugurated  in  1877  by  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Company,  the  steamers  sailing  every  three  weeks 
for  LaGua>Ta  and  stopping  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  St.  Thomas. 
The  subsidy  which  the  Venezuelan  government  hsid  paid  to  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Company  was  procured  in  1879  by  Mr.  Boulton, 
who  had  been  nmning  fast  sailing  packets  to  Venezuelan  ports. 
The  Red  '*D"  Line  was  formed  and  is  today  in  practical  control  of 
the  Venezuelan  ports,  having  likewise  secured  under  the  postal  aid 
law  of  1891  special  aid  from  the  United  States  government  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail. 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Company  after  the  loss  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan subsidy  continued  the  service  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  increasing  it  gradually  and  making  Trinidad  its  ter- 
minal port.  Several  opposition  services  were  attempted,  but  failed, 
and  at  the  moment  this  trade  is  divided  between  the  Quebec  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  the  Trinidad  Trading  and  Shipping  Company, 
operating  under  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  agreement. 

In  the  Porto  Rico  trade  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Company  occupies  the  most  important  position.  As  in  almost 
every  other  trade  it  had  to  contend  with  many  competitors,  but  in 
addition  to  the  Red  "D"  Line,  which  calls  at  Porto  Rico  mainly 
with  passengers,  the  Bull  Insular  Line  serves  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico.  After  a  severe  rate  war  these  interests  have  quite  recently 
come  to  a  friendly  agreement. 

The  trade  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  developed  at  an  early 
date,  influenced  largely  by  the  rush  of  passengers  to  the  California 
gold  fields.  The  United  Mail  Company  was  established  in  1848 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  traffic,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
followed  by  the  Empire  City  Line,  which  put  two  vessels  of  about 
1500  tons  into  service.    These  boats  were  bought  in  1850  by  the 
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Fad^  Mail  Steamihip  Company,  UkewiM  founded  in  IMS,  and 
were  employed  on  the  Atlantle  coast  in  oppoMon  to  the  United 
Mail  Company.  The  Utter  retaliated  by  etarUng  a  eerviee  on  the 
F^eifie  ooast  in  oompetition  with  the  Piicifie  Mail.  The  itniale 
between  theee  two  oompanlee  finally  ended  in  a  purchaee  by  the 
United  Mail  of  the  veeeeb  engaged  by  the  Pacific  Mail  on  the  Atlantk 
ooast,  the  latter  taking  over  the  ships  emplo>'ed  on  the  Fadfie  eoasi 
by  the  United  Mail  Company.  The  United  Mail  disoootfaiued  its 
service  in  1850.  Interests  oonneoted  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany oonstnioted  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
was  oompleted  in  1856,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Panama  Railroad 
and  Steamship  Company  started  to  operate  both  on  the  AUanttc 
and  Pacific  coasts  in  order  to  supply  the  railroad  with  the  fieigbt 
which  it  required  for  its  sucoeesful  operation.  It  is  still  engaged  in 
this  8er\nce,  but  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  United 
States  government  attracted  other  steamship  lines  to  this  trade,  and 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  the  Atlas  service  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  now  main- 
tain a  most  efficient  and  frequent  service  between  New  York  and 
Colon.  The  Munson  Line  has  also  carried  considerable  freight  from 
Baltimore  to  Colon  intended  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
All  theee  lines  are  apparently  codperating  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

The  Atlas  service  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Royal 
Dutch  West  India  Mail  also  divide  between  themselves  the  trade 
'<)  Ha>ii,  while  the  important  island  of  Jamaica  is  served  by  the 
Atlas  Line,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  operating  together  under  a  friendly  agreement. 

The  shipment  of  bananas  from  the  Caribb^  countries  has 
assumed  unportant  proportions.  In  the  early  eighties  a  trial  with 
steam  vessels  was  made  and  proved  so  succeffiful  that  the  sehooners 
engaged  at  that  time  in  the  traffic  were  quickly  driven  out  of  the 
business.  Competition  between  the  various  importers  of 
became  exceedingly  strong  and  the  hasards  of  the 
such  that  it  resulted  in  the  end  in  an  amalgamation  of  the 
interests  to  such  an  extent  that  the  banana  trade  is  now  pcaelieaQy 
in  control  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  a  Boston  oonoem  organised 
in  1800.    Its  only  serious  rival  is  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company. 

Of  all  the  trade  areas  contained  in  group  III  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  pearl  of  the  Antilles,  is  the  most  important  one,  and  its  trade 
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with  this  country  has  vastly  increased  since  it  became  an  independ- 
ent nation  and  closer  relations  were  established  with  the  United 
States.    Passing  over  various  enterprises  undertaken  by  private 
firms  between  1802  and  1865,  a  direct  ser\^ce  was  established  in 
the  latter  year  by  the  Atlantic  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which 
purchased  several  steamers  owned  by  private  firms,  including  some 
that  had  pre\nously  been  running  in  the  Havana  trade.    The  line 
was  maintained  for  about  seven  years,  when  competition  and  other 
causes  put  the  company  into  bankruptcy  and  the  vessels  were  sold 
to  satisfy  claims.     F.  Alexandre  and  Sons  began  to  stop  its  steam- 
ships at  Havana  on  the  voyage  to  Mexico  in  1869  and  had  several 
vessels  in  that  trade.    James  E.  Ward  and  Company,  who  had 
engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  since  1856,  also  established  a  regu- 
lar steamship  service  to  Havana  in  1866,  with  two  chartered  vessels, 
but  did  not  go  into  the  regular  passenger  traffic  with  their  own 
vessels  until  1877.    The  rivalry  between  the  Alexandre  Line  and  the 
Ward  Line  became  at  that  time  very  pronounced,  and  in  1881  the 
Wm.  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company  con- 
structed for  the  Alexandre  Line  a  steamer,  similar  in  style,  power 
and  dimensions  to  the  best  vessel  of  its  competitor,  in  order  to  enter 
into  strong  rivalry  with  the  Ward  Line.    The  contract  which  the 
Alexandre  Line  had  with  the  Mexican  government  for  the  carrying 
of  the  mail  expired  at  that  time  and  was  not  renewed.    But  having 
large  freight  contracts  of  some  duration  to  fulfill  the  fine  chartered 
two  foreign  steamships  to  cover  the  same,  sold  one  of  its  steamers 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  two  to  the  Ward  Line, 
whereupon  the  Alexandre  Line  went  out  of  business  and  the  field 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Ward  Line.    With  the  acquisition  of  the 
Alexandre  Line  the  service  of  the  Ward  Line  was  extended  and  a 
number  of  ports  were  added  to  its  itinerary  both  in  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
In  the  meantime  James  E.  Ward  and  Company  had  transferred  their 
steamers  and  interest  in  the  Cuban  trade  to  the  New  York  and 
Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1881.    But  in  1907  Charles  W. 
Morse  obtained  control  of  the  company  and  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Company  of  Maine  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  Ward  Line  developed  rapidly  with  the  increasing  demands 
of  its  various  trades,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  undisputed 
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poMetrion  of  the  porta  with  which  ita  linct  wm  eomieetad.  The 
HerrerA  Line  was  soon  driven  out  of  the  trade  by  the  mperiority 
of  the  Ward  Line,  and  the  Johnston  Line  for  Mexiean  ports,  as  well 
as  the  Larrinaga  Lino  for  Cuban  ports,  met  the  same  fate.  The 
Munson  Line  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  the  Ward  Line  for  a 
territorial  division  of  the  business,  and  is  still  actively  imgam^  In 
the  Cuban  trade.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  also  began  a  serviee 
of  high  dass  steamen  to  Havana,  but  withdrew  from  it  after  a  few 
months.  At  the  present  time  the  American  and  Cuban  Line  is  in 
competition  with  the  Ward  Line,  which  may  likewise  be  said  of  the 
direct  service  between  New  York  and  Santiago  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  The  Spanish  Line 
some  yeara  ago  had  an  understanding  with  the  Ward  Line,  giving 
the  latter  virtual  control  of  the  traffic,  but  this  was  abrogated  and 
at  the  present  time  no  agreements  exist  between  the  Ward  Line  and 
the  other  transportation  companies  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
American  ports  and  ports  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Bahamas  served 
by  the  Ward  Line. 

Summary 

In  the  European  trade,  agreements  between  the  representatives 
of  the  steamship  lines  in  New  York  came  into  existence  as  far  back 
as  1868;  they  adopted  for  their  operations  the  title  of  "Conference," 
and  with  repeated  modifications  and  additions  these  arrangementi 
exist  today  divided  into  different  groups  and  in  accordance  with 
the  various  trade  requirements. 

These  conferences  are  intended  to  regulate  both  the  nassiiugqr 
and  freight  traffic  and  in  some  instances  include  the  fixing  of  mini- 
mum rate  agreements.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Transatlantic  Associated  Freight  Conferences  and  in 
the  Caribbean  Conference  the  declared  object  is  the  oonskleration 
and  adjustment  of  all  non-competitive  matters  appertaining  to  the 
lines'  general  interest,  which  shall  simplify  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  relations  between  shippen  and  their  representatives 
and  the  connecting  carriera. 

In  the  'Mong  voyage  group"  committees  have  been  formed  at 
New  York  at  various  periods  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangements 
which  the  respective  principals  have  entered  into  beiweett  them- 
selves.   The  New  York  rommittcM  administrr  the  tralBe  htXD  the 
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United  States  in  their  respective  trades  under  instructions  received 
from  their  principals,  and  while  in  some  services  the  New  York 
comniittee  has  full  authority  to  regulate  freight  rates  as  its  best 
judgment  may  dictate,  in  others  it  has  instructions  to  confer  on  such 
matters  ^ith  the  head  offices. 

The  historic  development  of  the  different  lines  composing  the 
three  groups  demonstrates  conclusively  that  they  had  to  contend 
at  various  periods  with  determined  competition,  which  brought 
about  expensive  and  sometimes  disastrous  rate  wars,  but  which  in 
the  end  always  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  the  competition, 
the  absorption  of  the  weaker  concern,  or  a  friendly  agreement  between 
the  opposing  lines.  It  was  never  the  purpose  in  all  these  fights  to 
control  particular  branches  of  trade,  but  the  process  of  fusion  is 
one  that  is  proving  irresistible  in  various  industrial  undertakings 
and  in  the  steamship  trade  prevents  disturbances  and  cut-throat 
competition.  Unsettled  traffic  conditions  are  demoralizing  and  de- 
structive and  disorganize  rather  than  help  trade.  They  are  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  steamship  companies,  nor  do  they  offer  to  the 
individual  shipper  or  to  the  companies  a  permanent  advantage. 
Those  engaged  in  the  steamship  trade  are  not  governed  by  altruistic 
motives.  As  is  the  case  with  all  business  men  self-interest  will 
influence  their  actions,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
every  service  further  to  develop  and  increase  its  business  and  to 
accomplish  this  aim  the  closest  cooperation  with  its  constituents, 
the  shipping  pubhc,  is  absolutely  essential.  The  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  steamers  employed  by  practically  all 
the  lines  engaged  in  the  American  foreign  trade  and  their  superior 
efficiency  are  the  best  evidence  that  the  steamship  lines  have 
been  guided  by  this  consideration  during  the  many  years  of  their 
existence. 


STEAMSHIP  LINB  AQBSEMEHTB  AND  AFnUATIONB  Of 
THE  AMERICAN  FORBIQN  AND  D0MB3TIC  TRADE 

By  S.  8.  HuBBMSM,  Ph.D., 

Pror««or  of  Inturmaet  aad  CommTet,  UnlTenity  of  P^xumyWmaU,  Aad  Ei- 

ptri  to  the  CoauBlltM  OQ  iho  Morehani  Marine  and  Fbhoriat  duriac 

ito  InreitixAtion  of  Shipping  CombinaUoni. 

The  recent  investigation  of  shipptng  oombinAtioni  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives showed  that,  as  regards  nearly  every  trade  route  in  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  Stales,  praettcally 
all  the  weO-established  steamship  lines  have  either  been  consolidated 
through  stock  ownership,  or  work  in  harmonious  oo6peration  through 
written  or  oral  agreements  and  conference  arrangements.  Consider- 
ably over  100  sudi  agreements  and  consolidations,  affecting  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  were  found  to  exist.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  discuss  theee  agreements  from  the  standpoint  of  thdr  historical  de- 
velopment, their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  their  adminia- 
t  ration  and  enforcement,  since  theee  subjects  are  covered  by  other 
articlee  in  this  volume.  Instead,  the  purpose  is  to  outlhie  the 
various  agreements,  understandings  and  other  affiliations  as  they 
existed  when  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
onduded  its  investigation  in  1913,  and  to  present  in  conneclioD 
herewith,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  an  article  permit,  (1)  a  brief  ihwilp 
ion  of  the  essential  features  of  existing  codperative  arrangements,  and 
{2)  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  ftom  a  study 
of  all  the  agreements  and  affiliations  considered  coUeethrely. 

AGIUmnDITB  AND  CONFERENCES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  rORSiaN  TRADE 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  such  agreements  and  oonferaoee 
arrangements-^  being  described  in  the  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  FisherieB^— only  a  brief  de- 

>  lUport  on  8Uam$kip  AgrmwunU  and  4|llistf— •  in  lh$  Ammitn  Fmti§m 
and  Dom—tie  Trad§,  prepmd  by  8.  8.  HtMbasr  sad  peblkhsd  ss  vohsM  iv 
of  the  "Prooaodiiiss  of  the  CommittM  on  the  BfeiehsBi  MsriM  sad  FIsbMies 
in  the  Investigation  of  Shipping  Combiaatioiii  imdor  H.  Res.,  587.**  For  a  f«ll 
deeeription  of  the  numerous  iteMnthip  Agreementa  and  oonferenee 
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scription  of  the  same  can  be  attempted  in  an  article.  A  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  numerous  agreements  can 
be  best  obtained  by  considering  the  same  as  they  exist  in  the  following 
six  geographic  divisions  of  this  country's  foreign  trade.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  how  universally  the  numerous  groups  of 
regular  steamship  lines  arc  governed  in  their  respective  spheres  by 
cooperative  agreements  which  have  for  their  fundamental  purpose  the 
control  of  (1)  competition  between  the  signatory  lines,  and  (2)  com- 
petition from  non-conference  lines  which  may  be  seeking  to  share 
the  trade. 

The  North  Atlantic  Trade,  Covering  all  Ports  of  J5?wrape.— Practically 
all  the  well-established  hues  connecting  north  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  north  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  are  parties  to  numerous  freight  agreements  covering,  in 
one  way  or  another,  nearly  every  sphere  of  the  American-European 
trade.  In  fact,  over  40  regular  trans-Atlantic  lines  are  parties  in  their 
respective  European  trades  to  at  least  20  agreements  involving  the 
freight  traffic.  These  agreements  may  conveniently  be  classified  under 
four  groups,  viz.,(l)  minimum  rate  agreements  in  the  trade  to  and  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  (2)  agreements  governing  the  trade  between  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Belgian  and  French  ports  and  the  United  States;  (3) 
Baltic  pool  agreements;  and  (4)  Mediterranean  agreements. 

As  regards  the  traffic  between  Canadian  and  north  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  four  leading  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom — Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Manchester — all  the  reg- 
ular lines,  20  in  number,  are  parties  to  minimum  rate  understandings, 
both  westbound  and  eastbound.  Under  these  agreements  mini- 
mum class  and  commodity  rates  are  filed  with  the  understanding 
that  the  lines  will  not  take  freight  during  a  stipulated  period  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  days  at  less  than  the  agreed  minimum.    Such  minimum 

ments  in  the  various  spheres  of  this  country's  foreign  trade  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  first  eight  chapters  of  this  Report,  dealing  respectively  with :  "Pas- 
senger Agreements  in  the  American-European  Trafl5c,"  pp.21-62;  "Freight 
Agreements  in  the  American-European  Trade,"  pp.  53-90;  "Agreements  in  the 
American-African  Trade,"  pp.  91-102;  "Agreements  in  the  American-Australa- 
sian Trade,"  pp.  103-108;  "Agreements  in  the  American-Asiatic  Trade,"  pp. 
109-152;  "Agreements  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America"  pp.  153-188;  "Agreements  in  the  American-Mexican  and  Central 
American  Trade,"  pp.  189-204;  "Agreements  in  the  American-West  Indian 
Trade,"  pp.  205-238. 
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rates,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  heavy  eaatbound  bulk  tralBe,  eoB- 
sisting  of  grain,  flour,  cotton  and  stmiiar  enmmoditiea,  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  high  olaae  freight  on  whieh  the  ahippera  aa  well  aa  the  linee 
are  anxious  to  have  fixed  rates  equally  appBeable  to  all.  No  penal- 
ties are  imposed  for  infractions  of  the  agreements,  but  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  the  lines  are  prohibited  from  asmiming  the  right  to 
change  any  of  the  minimum  rates  until  after  the  thirty  or  sbcty  days 
have  expired. 

The  westbound  trafiic  from  German,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Fteoidb 
porU  to  the  United  States  is  regulated  by  a  number  of  agreementa.  In 
the  first  place  the  Hamburg-American,  North  German  Lloyd,  HoUand- 
America  and  Red  Star  Lines  entered  into  an  agreement  (oommonty 
known  as  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Westbound  Freight  Agreement)  as  far  back 
as  1894.  This  agreement  comprised  the  entire  traffic  of  these  lines 
from  ports  of  the  north  German  seacoast,  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  had  for  its  purpose  the  bringing  about 
of  a  "mutual  understanding  regarding  freight  rates  to  be  wiAinbMfy^^ 
on  a  corresponding  basis  and  to  preserve  to  each  separate  company 
its  share  of  the  total  income  from  the  freight  traffic/'  Although  mod- 
ified in  its  original  details,  this  agreement  is  observed  by  the  lines 
at  present.  The  N.  D.  L.  V.  also  efifected  agreements  (1)  with  the 
Compagnie  Gdn^rale  Transatlantique,  whereby  the  port  of  Havre  is 
reserved  to  the  French  line  for  both  freight  and  passenger  business 
by  direct  line  to  and  from  the  United  States,  this  line  in  turn 
agreeing  not  to  call  at  any  port  between  Cronstadt  and  the  F^eneh 
frontier,  either  for  freight  or  passenger  business  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  N.  D.  L.  V.,  and  (2)  with  the  Austro-Americana, 
wherel^  this  line  agrees  not  to  establish  any  freight  or  pnsBfingrir  aenr- 
ice  between  Bordeaux  or  ports  north  of  Bordeaux  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  lines  in  turn  dedaring  their  intention 
not  to  establish  lines  from  the  Adriatic  to  North  America. 

From  Antwerp  the  only  two  important  lines  operating  to  the  United 
States  are  the  Red  Star  Line  with  services  to  New  York,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Baltimore  and  the  Leyland  Line  to  New  Orleans,  both 
being  subsidiaries  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  Minor 
outside  lines,  it  is  reported,  are  able  to  operate  their  senriees  only  by 
reason  of  differentia!  rate  arrangements  with  the  other  lines.  The 
regular  lines  operating  between  Rotterdam  and  the  United  States  are  the 
Holland-America,  Russian  East  Asiatic  and  Uranium  Lines.    While 
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the  last  line  is  in  open  competition  with  the  others,  the  first  two  have 
effected  a  traffic  agreement  whereby  the  Russian  East  Asiatic  Line 
declares  its  intention  to  operate  only  to  Russian  ports,  and  that  if  it 
finds  it  necessary  to  call  for  freight  at  Rotterdam  when  other  cargo  is 
lacking,  it  agrees  to  maintain  the  rates  of  the  Holland-America  Line. 

Unlike  the  practice  prevailing  among  the  Unes  operating  to  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  appears  that  the  continental  lines  have 
not  entered  into  conference  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  rates  in  the  eastbound  traffic.  Reference  should  be  made, 
however,  to  the  agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and 
the  North  German  Lloyd  whereby  these  Unes  reserve  to  each  other,  re- 
spectively, the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  as  regards  sailings  from 
all  American  ports  north  of  Savannah. 

All  the  lines  in  the  trade  between  north  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  ports  on  the  Baltic — Hamburg-American,  North 
German  Lloyd,  Wilson  and  United  Steamship  Lines — are  parties  to 
pooling  agreements  covering  both  the  eastbound  and  westbound 
traffic.  In  the  eastbound  trade  four  separate  pooling  arrangements 
exist:  one  pertaining  to  flour  shipments  from  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  and  Newport  News  to  Russian  and  German  ports 
on  the  Baltic  as  well  as  to  ports  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden; 
one  to  eighteen  leading  commodities  coming  under  the  head  of  "pro- 
visions," from  and  to  the  same  ports;  one  to  shipments  of  certain 
articles  classed  as  "agricultures;"  and  the  last  to  eighteen  other  im- 
portant articles  of  export,  comprising  feed-stufifs,  heavy  grain  products, 
oil  cake,  etc.  In  the  westbound  business  the  lines  also  operate  under 
a  pooling  agreement  similar  in  character  to  that  adopted  in  the  east- 
bound  traffic.  All  the  lines  seek  to  charge  the  same  rates  in  both 
directions  except  where  they  cannot  maintain  their  allotted  percent- 
ages, in  which  case  it  is  expected  that  they  will  pursue  a  policy  of 
forcing  the  flow  of  traffic  by  adjusting  rates  until  the  full  percentages 
are  secured. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  we  find  that  practically  all  the  lines  on  nearly  every 
trade  route  cooperate  under  some  form  of  rate  or  traffic  agreement. 
Reference  will  be  made  here  only  to  the  most  important  of  these  agree- 
ments, viz.,  the  one  governing  the  trade  to  and  from  Italian  ports. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Fabre  Line,  all  the  regular  steamship  lines 
engaging  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States  are 
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[cirtif-  to  Hj<nM«iin-nt>'  <n\rrinj5  l>oth  tli«-  wi-^tlMmud  -ui.!  .-»•♦''  <,  ,u*\ 
irallif.     1  in*  w«*?^tiH)uii<i  iignfiin'iil  wxh  riiU-ritl  mlu  hv  iwu  ^^tmu]*-  u! 

Une»— the  8ix  ItalUn  Linas  on  the  one  p*rt  and  the  Anchor,  Hamburf  • 
Ameriean,  North  OennanLiiyd  and  White  Star  Linei  on  the  other-- 
and  aanires  to  eaeh  group  SO  per  cent  of  the  freight  oarfo  loaded  at  aO 
porU  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  all  port«  in  the  United  Btatee  and  Canada. 
Rates  of  freighi  are  definitely  preeoribed  for  weight  and  meaeonneBt 
toiinage,aiidadetored  rebate  of  lOper  cent  18  granted  to  ehippefe  who 
agree  to  support  only  the  lines  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement. 
This  rebate  is  payable  by  the  secretary  of  the  Mediterranean  Confer- 
ence for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  no 
rebates  will  be  due  to  shippers  until  at  least  six  months  after  the 
period  for  which  they  are  computed,  and  that  the  allowance  shall  be 
sacrificed  by  any  shipper  who  in  the  meantime  shall  have  supported  a 
competing  steamer.  In  the  eastbound  trade  the  lines  were  reported 
to  the  committee  as  having  an  understanding  as  to  minimum 
rates  of  freight.  This  understanding  is  not  in  writing,  but  the  agents 
of  the  lines  meet  at  irregular  intervals  on  the  American  side  to  deter- 
mine rates  which,  when  established,  are  changed  only  by  oommon 
consent. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal  will  permit  merely  a  rsfer- 
ence  to  agreements  governing  the  north  Atlantic  passenger  traflie. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  committee's  investigation  all 
the  prominent  passenger  lines  were  parties  to  agreements  governing 
the  north  Atlantic  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  British,  north  conti- 
nental and  Mediterranean  ports.  Twenty-eight  lines,  comprising  all 
the  large  ones,  were  found  to  be  affiliated  in  their  respective  spherss 
as  regards  their  passenger  business,  throu^  membership  in  four 
conferences  and  by  virtue  of  at  least  twelve  agreements.'  Considered 
in  their  entirety,  these  agreements  reveal  a  situation  in  the  passenger 
traffic  easily  comparable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  comprehensiT»> 
nesB  of  the  agreements,  with  that  presented  in  the  north  Atlaatie 
freight  traffic. 

The  Anatie  Trade, — Direct  steamship  services  in  this  trade,  both 
eastbound  and  westbound,  divide  themselves  into  five  groups,  vis.,  (1) 


*  For  A  dstailed  account  of  th«M  sgreMMnts  and  conference  arrinssmwits 
•ee  the  chapter  on  "  Pasaenser  Agresmenta  in  the  Ameriean-Earopaaaiyaflk," 
pp.  21-52  of  the  Rtport  on  Simmuhip  AfrmmmnU  ami  A^Simlicm  «*■  tkm  A  m^n'mn 
Foreign  and  DomttHe  Trodo. 
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the  lines  operating  between  the  American  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Far  East,  particularly  via  the  Suez;  (2)  the  lines  connecting  New 
York  with  the  ports  of  India;  (3)  the  hnes  operating  between  New 
York  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  (4)  the  trans-Pacific  lines  trading  to 
and  from  the  ports  of  the  Far  East;  and  (5)  the  Calcutta-Pacific  traffic 
via  the  "Calcutta  Lines"  between  Calcutta  and  Hongkong  for  trans- 
shipment by  the  trans-Pacific  lines  between  Hongkong  and  the  Amer- 
ican Pacific  coast. 

Seven  direct  lines  maintain  a  regular  service  bet^veen  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East.  Exclusive  of  the  Isth- 
mian Steamship  Line  (a  private  carrier  operating  for  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation),  all  of  the  lines  are  parties  to,  or  work  in 
conformity  with,  three  agreements.  In  the  eastbound  trade  the  sev- 
eral lines  have  a  definitely  prescribed  allotment  of  sailings,  the  same 
being  distributed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular  intervals  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  order  of  sailing,  being  mutually  arranged  by  the 
agents  in  New  York.  Additional  sailings  are  permitted  only  upon 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  signatories,  based  on  their  respective 
number  of  sailings.  Westbound  sailings  are  likewise  definitely  al- 
lotted to  the  several  lines,  and  should  the  aggregate  number  of 
sailings  prove  too  many  or  too  few  for  the  trade  the  agreement  pro- 
vides the  order  in  which  each  line's  sailings  shall  be  reduced.  The 
booking  of  freight,  the  movement  of  the  steamers,  the  payment  of 
commissions  to  agents,  and  the  transmission  of  communications  are 
also  carefully  regulated  by  the  agreements. 

On  the  outward  voyage  from  the  United  States  rates  are  controll- 
ed by  the  agents  in  New  York,  and  all  changes  in  the  tariffs  must  be 
approved  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  agents  in  their  New  York 
Conference.  Westbound  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  arranged  by 
the  owners  in  consultation  with  their  agents  at  eastern  ports,  these 
agents  in  most  cases  being  the  principal  merchants  at  the  several 
ports  of  call.  Net  freight  earnings  of  all  the  steamers  loaded  from 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East,  and  vice  versa, 
are  pooled  under  the  terms  of  a  separate  agreement,  and  deferred 
rebates  are  also  allowed  in  the  trade  westbound  from  all  the  ports  of 
the  Far  East,  amounting  to  10  per  cent  on  all  rates  with  the  exception 
of  a  limited  number.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  westbound 
agreement  the  signatories  bind  themselves  "to  abstain  from  attack- 
ing or  competing  for  any  trade  in  which  any  other  of  the  signatories 
may  at  present  be  engaged." 
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Four  oonferenoes  are  maintained  for  the  purpoee  of  adminiatering 
the  provisions  of  the  eaatward,  weetward  and  pooling  acreeoMnta,  Yis.» 
the  New  Yorlc  Conferenoe,  the  Hongkong  and  Singaporo  Copfewncea, 
and  the  London  Conference.  Each  conference  has  its  own  functions 
to  perform.  The  New  Yorlc  agentsof  the  lines  meet  in  the  New  York 
Ccmferenoe,  and  oootrol  the  making  of  eaatbound  rates  and  tariffs. 
Similarly,  the  eastern  representatives  of  the  lines,  meeting  in  the 
Hongkong  and  Bingi^re  Conferences,  have  the  same  jurisdictionover 
the  westbound  traffio  as  that  exercised  by  the  New  York  Confereoee 
in  regard  to  the  eaatbound  voyage.  The  London  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  the  owners  of  the  several  lines  and  not  only  exercises  general 
supervisory  control  over  the  other  conferences  but  (ietemdnes  the 
schedule  of  sailings  to  be  adhered  to  and  controls  and  administers  the 
pooling  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  India,  two  lines — the  Hansa  Line  of  Bremen  and 
the  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  of  London— handle  the  direct 
traffic,  and  operate  a  joint  service,  both  eaatbound  and  westbound, 
under  the  name  of  the  American  and  Indian  Line.  According  to  the 
understanding  between  the  lines  the  westbound  tonnage  must  be  pro- 
vided equally  by  the  two  companies,  but  in  the  outward  service  the 
two  lines,  in  the  order  named,  furnish  the  tonnage  in  the  respective 
proportions  of  75  and  25  per  cent.  Freight  rates  on  the  outward  voy- 
age arc  fixed  and  changed  by  the  agents  in  India  in  consultation  with 
the  London  principals.  The  earnings  of  the  steamers  westbound  are 
pooled  and  after  allowance  for  certain  payments,  are  equally  divided. 

To  Java  the  direct  service  is  conducted  under  a  joint  arrangement 
between  the  Hansa  Line  and  the  German-Australian  Steamship  Co. 
This  arrangement  was  effected  by  the  Hansa  Line  with  the  Qeman- 
AustraKan  Line  because  of  the  latter's  European  servioe  to  Java  and 
the  fear  that  trouble  would  ensue  if  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  sailings  are 
allotted  in  the  following  order:  sue  steamers  are  furni«hod  annuaUy 
by  the  Hansa  Line,  then  the  other  line  supplies  six  in  case  that  many 
are  required,  and  if  more  than  twelve  steamers  are  needed  the  exeeM  h 
furnished  by  both  companies  in  turn. 

Turning  now  to  the  trans-Padfic  lines  operating  between  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Asiatic  ports,  we  find  a  number  of 
agreements  invoMng  practicall>*  all  the  well-established  Knea.    In 
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the  eastbound  trade  all  the  lines,*  except  the  Dollar  Steamship  Co. 
and  the  "Blue  Funnel  Line"  (which  seceded  only  recently),  are  mem- 
bers of  two  conferences,  one  consisting  of  the  Hongkong  and  China 
agents  of  the  lines  and  called  the  *' Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau  (Hong- 
kong and  China  Branch),"  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Japanese 
agents  of  the  lines  and  called  the  "  Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau  (Japan 
Branch)."  These  conferences  have  jurisdiction  over  all  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ports  and  do  not  overlap  each  other;  nor  is  there  any  agree- 
ment, it  was  testified,  between  the  Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau  in  the 
eastbound  trade  and  the  similarly  named  bureau  in  the  westbound 
trade,  although  nearly  all  the  fines  are  parties  to  both. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Japan  Branch  of  the  bureau  is 
the  deferred  rebate  sj'stem  adopted  by  the  lines.  The  rebate  allow- 
ances apply  to  all  articles  except  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  cement,  lumber 
and  timber,  and  in  some  instances  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  rate. 
The  Hongkong  and  China  Branch  of  the  bureau  has  apparently  made 
no  arrangement  in  its  tariffs  for  the  granting  of  deferred  rebates  to 
loyal  shippers,  the  chief  reason  being,  it  is  said,  that  shipments  at 
Hongkong  are  made  largely  by  Chinese  firms  which  cannot  be  watched 
like  exporters  from  Japan,  who  are  registered  and  whose  shipments  can 
be  traced. 

In  the  traffic  westbound  from  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  to  Asiatic  common  points,  seven 
lines^  are  operating  under  a  tariff  agreement  known  by  the  name  of 
the  '^Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau  (Westbound) ."  This  bureau  is  not  a 
corporation  and  has  no  officers  other  than  the  joint  agent  who  issues 
the  tariff.  While  there  is  apparently  no  penalty  for  failure  on  the  part 
of  any  line  to  abide  by  the  tariff,  and  while  the  tariff  may  be  changed 
whenever  any  line  considers  it  advantageous  to  do  so,  the  committee 
was  advised  by  one  of  the  carriers  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  sev- 
eral lines  for  the  same  service  are  usually  uniform. 

•Great  Northern  8.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.'s 
Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  the  Bank  Line,  Blue  Funnel  Line  (composed  of 
China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.),  and  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Co. 

•  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.'s  S.  S.  Lines,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  China  Mu- 
tual Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Bank  Line,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  and  Great  Northern  S.  8.  Co. 
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The  memberahip  of  thb  Trui»-Pacifio  Tariff  Bureau,  it  ibould 
be  noted,  is  confined  to  the  north  Paeifie  ooatt  linea,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  two  lines  opvatinc  from  San  Franelioo  to  the  Par  £■•(,  via^ 
the Paeifie Mail  8teaoiihipCo.,sndtheToyorannKaisha.  Thesetro 
lines,  however,  have  a  traffic  agreement  for  the  shipment  of  through 
oargoes  to  the  Orient,  and  maintain  a  Joint  sehedule  of  aaiUngi  provid- 
ing for  aeven  steamers  for  the  Paeifie  BiaU  and  four  steamers  for  the 
ToyoKieenKaisha.  Both  companies  furnished  their  tariffs  to  the  com- 
mittee and,  while  eaoh  company  issues  its  own  tariff,  the  asms  wws 
found  to  be  identieal,  and  also  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  rates 
enumerated  in  the  tariff  used  by  the  seven  lines  operating  from  north 
Pmsifio  coast  ports.  There  is  alsoan  understanding  between  the  Paeifie 
Mail  and  the  north  Pacific  coast  lines  as  to  a  territorial  dirUon  with 
respect  to  the  Asiatic  passenger  traffic,  whereby  the  first  company 
agrees  not  to  solicit  business  from  points  north  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  state  line  and  the  northern  lines  agree  not  to  solicit  business 
south  of  that  boundary. 

Lastly,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  so-called  ''Calcutta- 
Pacific  Conference,"  which  has  been  in  existence  in  one  form  or  another 
for  about  20  years  and  which  governs  the  traffic  from  Calcutta  to 
HonKkong  for  transshipment  to  the  United  States.  The 
underl>'ing  this  conference  was  entered  into  by  the  north  Paeifie 
Lines  (ahneady  enumerated),  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Indo-China  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co..  and  the  Apcar  Line  (known  as  the  "Calcutta  Lines") 
of  the  other.  The  signatories  agree  to  adopt  a  definite  scale  of  rates, 
and  the  freight  money  received  on  merchandise  coming  within  the 
seope  of  the  agreement  is  distributed,  after  certain  expenses  of  trans> 
shipment  have  been  deducted,  on  the  basb  of  one-third  to  the  Calcutta 
Lines  and  two-thirds  to  the  trans-Padfic  lines.  The 
provides  for  the  payment  of  deferred  r^Mttes  on 
and  jute,  the  payments  being  made  at  Calcutta  only  by  the  agents  of 
the  Calcutta  Lines. 

The  African  TVode.— All  the  steamship  lines  engaged  in  ths<Breei 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  ports  of  South  and  East  Africa— 
the  American  and  African  Steamship  Line  (operaled  jointly  by  the 
Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.  and  the  Union  Castle  Mafl  fltsimrfilp 
Co.),  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  the  Union  Clan  Lfaie,  the 
Hansa  Line  of  Bremen,  the  Houston  Line  and  the  Prince  Lhie— oper- 
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ate  under  the  terms  of  an  oral  pooling  arrangement.  Steamers  are  fur- 
nished by  each  Une  in  turn  as  the  trade  may  require,  and  two-sevenths 
of  the  necessary  tonnage  is  furnished  by  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Line 
and  one-seventh  by  each  of  the  other  five  lines.  Freight  money  is 
pooled  and  the  rates  for  the  lines  are  determined  in  London,  being  sent 
to  New  York  and  put  into  effect  by  the  agents  there.  The  agreement, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  outward  voyage,  and  it  is  every  Une's  own 
problem  to  get  the  steamers,  or  substitutes  therefor,  back  to  New 
York,  especially  since  there  is  practically  no  return  cargo  to  the  United 
States.  Representatives  of  the  lines  testified  that  it  is  the  understand- 
ing between  the  lines  that  rates  from  the  United  States  shall  be  main- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  level  as  those  charged  from 
British  and  continental  ports.  Two  conferences  exist  in  the  trade, 
viz.,  the  London  Conference,  consisting  of  the  principals  of  the  hnes, 
which  controls  the  order  of  sailings  and  issues  all  rates;  and  the  New 
York  Committee,  consisting  of  the  agents  at  that  port,  who  meet 
weekly  to  consider  the  position  of  the  steamers,  to  report  contracts 
with  shippers  and  to  put  into  effect  such  instructions  as  may  have 
been  received  from  London. 

No  regular  line  service  was  operated  between  the  United  States  and 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  until  19 IL  In  that  year  three  German  lines 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  regular  service  in  this  trade. 
Since  the  trade  in  its  initial  stages  was  bound  to  be  unprofitable,  these 
lines  felt  that  it  was  undesirable  to  develop  it  at  heavy  expense  and 
later  have  the  English  lines  possibly  share  it  without  the  consent  of 
those  who  did  the  pioneering.  Consequently  the  German  lines  invited 
the  English  lines  which  would  likely  have  been  their  future  competi- 
tors in  the  business  to  become  parties  to  an  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  the  three  German  lines  on  the  one  part  and 
four  English  lines  on  the  other,  and  was  made  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  thereafter  to  be  continued  subject  to  six  months'  notice  on  the 
part  of  each  group  of  lines.  If  either  group  starts  a  new  service  from 
any  other  American  port  than  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
or  vice  versa,  such  group  must  invite  the  other  group  to  participate  in 
the  undertaking  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  agreement.  Freight  and 
passenger  rates  are  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  and  are  binding  until 
changed,  and  the  agreement  expressly  states  that  freight  rates  from 
New  York,  either  direct  or  via  England  or  Germany,  shall  be  at  the 
ordinary  tariff  rates  from  England  and  Germany  to  the  west  coast 
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of  Africa.  Sailings  are  to  ArrasflBd  that  a  Britiiih  and  Gennan 
ship  shall  leave  alternately.  Moreover,  the  freight  and 
buflinesB  of  the  lines  is  pooled  in  such  a  manner  that,  after  gtvinf 
the  carrying  steamer  25  per  cent  thereof,  the  balance  is  divided 
equally  between  the  two  groups  of  lines. 

ShipmenU  from  the  United  States  to  the  north  coast  of  Afrioft 
are  very  limited,  and  reach  their  destination  only  by  trsnMhipmsut  at 
the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Havre,  Hamburg,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Cadis  and  Baroekma.  Return  freight  to  the  United  States  Is  also 
handled  by  transshipment  at  these  ports.  Nearly  all  of  tlie  twelve  lines 
engaged  in  the  trade  from  New  York  advised  the  committee  tliat 
their  shipments  are  very  few  and  that  they  have  no  fixed  schedule 
of  rates. 

The  Australian  Trade,— Three  lines  handle  the  direct  traffic  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  Statee  to  ports  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  vis.,  the  American  and  Australian  Steamship  Line 
(owned  and  controlled  by  Meesrs.  Bucknall  Bros,  and  several  other 
English  interests),  the  United  Tyser  Line  (a  combination  of  the  Tyser 
Line  with  the  Hansa  and  German  Australian  Cos.)  and  the  United 
Statee  and  Australasia  Steamship  Co.  (an  American  corporation).  An 
oral  pooling  agreement  governs  the  operations  of  theee  lines.  Aoeoiding 
to  the  arrangement  steamers  of  the  several  lines,  as  far  as  practieabls^ 
are  loaded  in  turn  and  the  total  required  tonnage  is  furnished  by  the 
several  lines  (in  the  order  above  named)  in  the  respective  proportioos 
of  42}  per  cent,  35  per  cent  and  22}  per  cent.  Profits  and  losses  aro 
pooled  and  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  same  percentages.  Rates  are 
established  by  agreement,  can  be  changed  only  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  are  made  with  reference  to  the  fluctuations  in  European  rates  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  New  York  representatives  ol  the 
lines  meet  in  conference  at  the  different  offices  of  the  companies  at 
irregular  intervals  and  determine  the  rates,  arrange  the  order  of 
sailings,  and  settle  all  other  matters  which  vitally  affect  tlie  intaresta 
of  the  lines  in  the  trade.  All  the  lines  reported  that  tlieir  ssnries  la 
an  outward  one  ontv.  and  that  they  do  not  carry  return  carco  director 
to  New  York 

The  Wlutc  btar  Lme,  operating  via  Liverpool,  is  the  pnndpal 
carrier  of  indirect  shipments  from  the  United  Stales  to  Australia,  lids 
line  according  to  reports  submitted  to  the  committee,  has  an  oral  un- 
derstanding  with  the  three  direct  lines  operating  from  New  York 
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whereby  its  measurement  cargo  from  New  York  via  Liverpool  for 
Australia  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  measurement 
cargo  taken  by  all  four  lines.  The  line,  however,  is  not  a  party  to 
any  pooling  arrangement  with  the  other  three  lines,  and  can  quote  its 
own  rates. 

The  import  trade  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  American 
Pacific  coast  ports  is  controlled  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand.  The  cargo  consists  of  a 
very  limited  variety  of  articles  and  the  current  rates  reported  to  the 
committee  were  the  same  for  the  two  Unes.  The  consul  general  at 
Sidney  reported  that  **the  steamship  lines  engaged  in  the  carriage  of 
freight  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  are  practically  all  working 
on  a  s>^stem  of  agreements  to  prevent  rate  cutting." 

T?ie  South  American  Trade,  indiiding  the  West  Coast  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico. — Regular  steamship  line  services  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  both  southbound  and  northbound, 
may  be  classified  under  eight  groups  as  follows: 

(1)  Between  New  York  and  Venezuela  and  Curacao. 

(2)  Between  New  York  and  the  Caribbean  ports  of  Colombia. 

(3)  Between  New  York  and  the  Amazon  district. 

(4)  Between  New  York  and  central  and  southern  Brazilian 
ports. 

(5)  Between  New  York  and  the  River  Plate. 

(6)  Between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  via  Panama. 

(7)  Between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

(8)  Between  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  groups,  nearly  all  the  lines 
in  each  of  the  above  mentioned  trade  routes  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
committee's  investigation,  operating  under  agreements  or  tacit  under- 
standings for  the  maintenance  of  rates.  While  the  lines  comprising 
the  last  two  groups  have  apparently  not  entered  into  arrangements 
with  each  other,  they  appear  to  be  operating  on  friendly  terms  and 
avoid  rate-cutting  practices.  Thus  of  the  three  lines  controlling  the 
trafl[ic  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan, — ^viz.,  the  Merchants  Line,  the  West  Coast  Line, 
and  the  New  York  and  South  America  Line — the  Merchants'  Line  is  the 
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dominant  carrier  in  tho  trade,  iu  sailings  somaUnigs  wrnwfing  Ibe 
combined  sailings  of  tba  other  lines.  It  determines  the  tariff  of  rates, 
and  the  West  Coast  Line,  the  next  most  important  carrier,  adopU  these 
rates  in  full  or  follows  them  as  closely  as  possible. 

Between  New  York  and  Venesuela  the  Red  **D"  Une  (The  At- 
lantic and  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation  Co.)  is  the  principal  carrier, 
and  has  as  its  only  competitor  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line. 
These  two  lines  are  operating  under  an  arrangement  wherelio^  it  is 
understood  that  if  the  Royal  Mail  Line  does  not  charge  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  rates  of  the  Red  "D"  Line  between  New  York 
and  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello,  the  latter  line  will  not  resent  its 
rates  to  and  from  Curacao  being  cut  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  the 
Royal  Mail  Line  to  secure  about  one-half  of  the  total  freight  carried 
between  the  ports.  This  rate  differential  is  pennitted  by  the  dominant 
carrier  because  the  Royal  Mail  Line's  steamers,  since  they  call  at  in- 
termediate ports,  are  a  longer  time  on  the  voyage. 

In  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Colombian  portfi  on  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  HamburK- Ameri- 
can Line  (Atlas  service)  and  the  United  Fruit  C^.  are  the  only  regular 
lines.  All  three  codperate  in  both  the  freight  and  passenger 
The  first  two  lines  have  entered  into  written  pooling  and  ratei 
ments,  while  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has,  from  the  beginning  of  its  oper- 
ation in  the  trade,  seen  fit  to  charge  the  same  rates  and  to  work  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  other  lines,  without,  however,  participating 
in  the  pooling  arrangement  and  without  having  actually  entered  into  any 
\^Titten  or  verbal  agreement.  Moreover,  while  it  is  tacitly  understood 
that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will  observe  the  same  rates  and  oonditionsaa 
the  other  lines  (with  the  exception  of  the  pooling  arrangement),  there 
is  no  obligation  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  line  to  do  so.  The  agree- 
ments between  the  first  two  lines,  it  should  be  noted,  not  only  apply 
to  the  Colombian  traffic  but  to  the  entire  Central  American  and  West 
Indian  traffic  of  the  lines.  Besides  pooling  the  business,  deferred  re- 
bates are  allowed  on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages,  and  the 
committee  was  advised  by  letter  that  the  deferred  rebate  agreement  is 
not  violated  when  shipments  are  made  via  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

Turning  next  to  the  Brasilian  trade,  we  find  that  the  traffic 
between  New  York  and  the  Amason  district  is  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  Booth  Line.  Various  witnesses  testified  that  there  is  a  tadt 
understanding  between  this  line  and  the  conference  liaea  operating 
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to  South  Brazilian  ports — ^the  joint  service  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  and  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Co.,  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  and  the  Prince  Line — ^wherebj'  each  will  respect  the  other's 
territory. 

The  three  Brazilian  conference  lines  just  mentioned  operate  under 
a  written  agreement  which  governs  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
both  northbound  and  southbound.  The  same  lines  also  operate 
between  Brazil  and  European  ports,  and  together  with  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (which  recently 
absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line)  are  working  under  an  agreement 
which  regulates  the  trade  from  Brazilian  ports  "to  or  via  the  ports  of 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  to 
ports  in  the  United  States."  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  pertaining 
strictly  to  the  American  traffic  the  total  sailings  per  annum  are  divided 
among  the  lines  as  regards  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Rates 
in  the  southbound  traffic  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  and  all  modifica- 
tions must  be  by  agreement.  In  the  northbound  trade  the  American 
agreement  provides  for  the  establishment  of  deferred  rebates  on  the 
same  scale  as  those  in  force  for  Europe  "under  which  all  shippers  will 
be  required  to  confine  their  shipments  either  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  the 
steamers  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  or  to  other  fines  which  may 
be  in  conference  with  the  Hamburg  Lines  in  their  Brazil-Europe  serv- 
ice." The  experience  of  the  Pan-American  Mail  Line  and  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  shows  this  deferred  rebate  system  to  constitute  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  successful  entrance  into  the  trade  of  any 
independent  regular  line  which  does  not  possess  powerful  financial 
backing  or  the  good  will  of  the  conference  lines.  The  first  of  these 
independent  fines  failed  after  its  first  trip,  largely  because  of  its  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  return  cargo,  while  the  last  line  has  also  failed  to  obtain  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  existing  cargo  on  the  northward  nm.  In  this 
connection,  as  stated  in  the  report  to  the  committee:* 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  every  shipper  of  any  importance  in 
Brazil  has  connections  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  European 
interests  in  many  instances  being  the  most  important.  For  this  reason  neither 
the  Pan-American  Mail  Line  nor  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  could  relieve  the  shippers 

•  Report  on  Steamship  AgreemerUa  and  Affiliations  in  the  American 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade,  pp.  164,  166. 
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from  their  dependence  on  the  conference  Unei  cwtucb  conuol  boUi  the  Ameri* 
can  end  Europenn  eenriee)  by  gunnmteeing  to  eerry  all  their  enrioee,  iinlwe 
they  eleo  eetabliah  n  Ettropenn  eenriee.  Bnl  even  anuming  thet  the  indepead* 
ent  line  would  undertake  to  eetnhUth  n  Europenn  eenriee,  it  would  itill  be  greni- 
ly  handicapped  (I)  by  the  diffieulty  of  a  linfle  line  giving  ite  patraoa  eaflleieotly 
frequent  and  regular  sailingi  ae  eomparad  with  the  large  eonferen<«  linee 
which  altemata  their  eailings  to  meet  the  requiremente  of  the  trade,  and  thua 
eo6peratively  aeeompliah  in  the  way  of  frequency  and  regularity  of  eenriee  what 
no  ordinary  aingle  line  ean  hope  to  do;  and  (3)  by  the  induoemenu  afforded  to 
■hippera  to  remain  loyal  to  the  old  eetabliahed  linee  by  the  10  per  eent  deferred 
rebate  eyetem  preralling  in  both  the  Ameriean  and  European  tradee. 

In  the  fottthbomid  trade  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  an 
oral  undentandiog  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  1912  between 
the  Lamport  and  Holt,  Houston,  Prince,  Barber  and  American  and  Rio 
l^ta  Lines  for  the  fixmg  and  maintenance  of  rates;  and  these  lines 
also  seem,  judging  from  the  testimony,  to  have  a  tacit  understanding 
with  the  Brasilian  conference  lines  to  respect  each other'sterritory.  At 
their  weekly  conference  meetings  freight  rates  are  determined  by  the 
aforementioned  five  River  Plate  lines,  but  the  freight  money  is  not 
pooled  and  belongs  to  each  line  as  earned.  Nor  is  there  any  limitation 
upon  thenumber  or  sizeof  the  steamers  that  may  be  placed  in  the  trade 
by  any  line,  or  upon  the  time  when  steamers  may  be  dispatched.  The 
Norton  Line,  another  carrier  in  the  trade,  was  a  memberof  the  confer- 
ence until  its  recent  voluntar}'  withdrawal.  But  while  this  line  has 
now  no  understanding  with  the  conference  lines,  and  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  conference  meetings,  the  conference  lines  keep  it  posted 
as  to  rates.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  shows  that  the  Norton  Line 
has  maintained  the  rates  of  the  other  lines  and  that  its  relations  with 
the  five  conference  lines  are  as  cordial  as  th^r  were  when  it  held  meoi* 
bersliip  in  the  conference. 

In  the  northbound  trade  from  the  River  Plate,  the  Barber, 
Lamport  and  Holt  and  Houston  Lines  operate  under  an 
which  contains  a  deferred  rebate  feature.  Rates  are  made  in 
and  shippers  are  allowed  a  5  per  cent  rebate  if  they  confine  their  ship- 
ments to  the  combination  lines  for  a  period  of  six  months.  This  re- 
bate allowance  applies  on  all  articles  except  cereals  and  linseed  which 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  the  River  Plate  to 
the  United  SUtes, 

All  the  lines  in  the  traffic  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
Tnited  States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  via  Panama  are 
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working  under  a  tacit  rate  understanding.  The  lines  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  (1)  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  (Atlas  service),  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Co.  from  New  York  via  Panama ;  (2)  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  from  New  Orleans  via  Panama;  and  (3)  the  Munson  Line 
with  sailings  from  Baltimore  to  Colon  and  occasional  sailings  from 
New  York.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
there  is  a  verbal  understanding  between  it  and  the  other  lines  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  discuss  with  them  proposed  changes  in  rates  before 
the  same  become  effective,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  stability  in 
rates  and  keeping  each  line  advised  in  advance  of  any  proposed 
changes  by  the  others.  While  all  the  lines  have  adopted  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.'s  tariff,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  emphasized  the  fact  that: 
"  there  isno  agreement  to  maintain  any  rate  established  by  the  others/' 
and  "each  company  makes  and  pubUshes  its  own  rates  and  is  free  to 
adhere  to  these  rates  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit."  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  observes  the  same  rates  in  its  New  Orleans 
to  Colon  service  as  are  charged  by  the  New  York  lines,  and  that 
there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  Unes  that  the  rates  from 
New  Orleans  shall  be  the  same  as  from  New  York.  The  Munson 
Line  also  reported  to  the  committee  that  it  "has  a  verbal  understand- 
ing with  the  lines  running  out  of  New  York  to  Colon,  by  which  it 
confines  its  Colon  sailings  from  north  of  Hatteras  ports  to  the  port 
of  Baltimore,  and  that  while  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  making  or 
maintaining  rates  of  freight,  the  line  tries  to  secure,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  out  of  Baltimore  the  same  rates  as  are  secured  out  of  New 
York." 

Much  the  same  situation  prevails  in  the  northbound  traffic  from 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  via  Panama.  Close  business  relations  exist  between 
the  three  fines  operating  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
to  Panama,  and  all  of  the  four  fines  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Isthmus  are  said  to  receive  the  same  proportion  of  the  through  rate, 
which  the  committee  was  advised  is  approximately  30  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  traffic  between  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
is  said  to  have  no  traffic  or  rate  agreement  with  any  of  the  other 
lines  in  the  trade.    But  while  the  existence  of  any  agreements  or 
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imderatandingi  between  the  Unee  hae  beeo  denied  by  the 
mtereeta  involved,  Uie  freight  tariffs  of  the  several  lines,  as  well  ae 
the  statements  made  to  the  committee  by  American  oonsuUr  rspi^ 
aentativea  and  certain  important  importing  firms  at  San  Frandsco, 
indicate  that  the  Paelfie  Blail  is  the  dominant  power  in  the  trade 
and  that  the  other  lines  adopt  its  rates  and  refrain  from  antaffoniifaig 
iU  interests.  In  the  traflBc  between  New  York  and  the  west  eoast 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico  it  appears  that  all  the  lines  tranship 
their  New  York  cargo  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  the  Pkdfie 
Mail  for  distribution  to  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports  on 
the  Pacific.  The  Atlantic  lines  are  the  same  as  those  previously  di^ 
cussed,  and  the  business  is  controlled  by  the  same  rate  understanding 
which  governs  their  operations  in  the  trade  between  New  York  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Ths  Caribbean  Trade,  Covering  the  West  Indies,  Central  America 
and  Mexico.— The  agreements  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
:ind  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the  understanding  between 
tliese  lines  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  (which  were  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  Caribbean  ports 
of  Colombia)  also  govern  these  lines  in  their  trade  between  New 
York  and  Jamaica  and  Central  America.  It  need  only  be  stated 
that  with  reference  to  Jamaica  the  Hamburg-American  and  Royal 
Mail  Lines,  besides  agreeing  upon  freight  rates,  allow  a  deferred 
rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  shipments  from  New  York  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  This  deferred  rebate  allowance,  however,  does  not  apply 
on  shipments  from  New  York  to  Jamaican  out-ports  or  on  shipments 
from  Jamaica  to  New  York.  The  committee  was  advised  by  a 
prominent  shipping  firm  that  it  received  the  same  rebate  allowance 
of  10  per  cent  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.  on  shipments  from  New 
York  to  Kingston. 

The  relations  between  the  lines  operating  on  the  numerous  other 
routes  within  this  group  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  for 
the  principal  trades: 

(1)  In  the  trade  between  New  York  and  north  Cuban  ports 
(with  the  exception  of  Havana)  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.  had  until  recently  an  understanding  with  the  Compaftta 
Maritima  Cubana  for  a  territorial  division  of  desttnalkm  porta. 
The  latter  line  appears  to  serve  exclusively  the  north  Cuban  porta, 
with  the  exception  of  Nipe  Bay  which  is  also  served  by  the  Kaytd 
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Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  These  two  lines,  however,  operate  on  friendly 
terms,  Mr.  C.  V.  Kellogg  of  the  Munson  Line  (this  line  being  the 
general  agent  of  the  Compafiia  Maritima  Cubana)  having  testified 
that  the  Royal  Mail  "goes  so  far  as  to  ask  us  whether  our  rates  are 
being  maintained  in  some  cases  where  shippers  have  clauned  that 
they  have  had  lower  rates.  They  lead  us  to  infer  by  these  questions 
that  they  are  maintaining  our  rates,  and  our  reply  lets  them  know 
whether  we  are  maintaining  the  rates." 

Until  September,  1911,  the  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  conducted  a  service  for  about  one  year  to  Havana, 
and  at  the  time,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  freight  traffic 
manager,  "had  a  tacit  but  imwritten  understanding  as  to  freight 
rates  with  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Line."  The  New  York 
and  Cuba  Mail  is  also  a  member  of  the  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  five  lines  operating  from  Key  West,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to  Cuban  ports,  and  vice  versa.  Accord- 
ing to  its  report  the  line  attends  the  meetings  of  this  committee  very 
infrequently,  and  its  only  reason  for  belonging  to  the  same  is  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  freight  rates  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  seaboard,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Cuban  ports,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  meet  their  competition. 

With  the  exception  of  the  American  and  Cuban  Steamship  Line 
(with  sailings  to  Cuban  ports  other  than  Havana  only  about  every 
three  weeks)  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  and  the  Hamburg- 
American's  Atlas  Service  are  the  only  lines  connecting  New  York 
with  south  Cuban  ports.  While  no  understanding  exists  between 
the  lines  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlas  Service  testified 
that  "the  two  lines  aim  not  to  underquote  each  other,  and  if  the 
New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  fixes  a  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  they 
will  probably  tell  us  of  it,  or  we  will  learn  of  it  in  the  market,  and 
will  adjust  our  rates  accordingly."  The  eventual  result  of  this  ad- 
justment, he  further  explained,  is  that  the  lines  have  the  same  rates 
between  New  York  and  Santiago,  both  southbound  and  northbound, 
although  there  may  be  an  occasional  underquoting  of  rates  because 
one  line  may  not  have  knowledge  of  what  the  other  is  doing. 

(2)  Three  lines  control  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Haiti,  viz.,  the  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
and  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line  from  New  York,  and 
the  Seeberg  Line  from  Mobile,  the  last  being  the  only  line  from  a 
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floutbern  port.  The  Clyde  line,  on  the  other  hand*  is  the  only 
line  serving  the  ports  of  Santo  Domingo.  Until  the  eloss  of  1013 
the  two  lines  oonneoting  Haiti  with  New  York  were  parties  to  a 
pooUng  agreement  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  division  d  ports 
in  Haiti  between  the  lines,  the  fixing  and  maintenance  of  freight  and 
psiwengsr  rates,  and  the  pooling  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings. Althou^  discontinued  on  December  21,  1912,  both  lines  con- 
tinued to  observe  the  same  rates  and  conditions  in  the  freight  traffic. 
The  Hamburg-American  Line  also  has  an  agreement  with  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  wherel^  the  latter  agrees  not  to  extend  its 
service  to  Haitian  ports  as  far  as  sailings  to  and  from  New  York 
are  concerned. 

(3)  Four  lines — Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  and  Trinidad 
Shipping  and  Trading  Co. — maintain  a  regular  service  between  New 
York  and  Trinidad.  In  the  northbound  trade  these  lines  operate 
under  an  agreement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of 
rates  and  the  allowance  of  a  deferred  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  cocoa, 
the  principal  item  of  export  to  New  York.  Southbound,  the  lines 
also  operate  under  a  joint  freight  tariff.  The  Hamburg-American 
Line,  in  its  pooling  agreement  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  also  obligated  itself  "not  to  call  at  Trinidad  and  Grenada  from 
and  to  New  York,  excepting  with  its  cruising  steamers." 

(4)  Three  lines  serve  the  New  York-Bermuda  trade,  vii.,  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Line,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the 
Ikrmuda  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  The  first  two  lines  are  partass 
to  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a  sliding  scale  of  rebates 
on  shipments  from  New  York. 

(5)  Seven  lines  connected  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  the  United 
States  with  eastern  Mexican  ports  at  the  time  of  the  committee's 
investigation.  All  the  lines  reported  that  they  were  not  parties  to 
any  agreement  or  understandhig  with  any  other  navigation  com- 
pany. In  only  a  few  instances,  howe\'er,  does  more  than  one  of 
these  lines  operate  over  a  given  route,  and  where  the  cootraiy  eKisCs 
no  evidence  of  anything  like  a  rate  war  was  found. 

(6)  As  regards  the  Atlantic  ports  of  British  Honduras,  Guate> 
mala  and  Nicaragua,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  by  far  the  dominant 
carrier,  and  its  competitors  are  so  unimportant,  acoording  to 
the  admission  of  this  company's  officials,  as  not  to  be  a  factor  of 
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any  importance  in  the  trade.  Until  recently,  it  may  be  added,  tlie 
United  Fruit  Co.  had  a  controlling  interest  in  nearly  all  of  these 
competitors,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  saw  fit  to  dispose  of  its 
stockholdings  therein. 

extent  and  methods  of  control  of  competition    between 
carriers  by  water  in  the  domestic  trade 

Considering  all  the  steamship  lines  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  following  totals 
appear  for  the  year  1913:  The  fines  number  66;  the  fine  steamers 
engaging  strictly  in  the  domestic  trade,  477;  and  the  gross  tonnage 
of  these  steamers,  1,180,897  tons.  Of  these  totals,  19  railroads  con- 
trol over  44  per  cent  of  the  steamers  and  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  tonnage;  and  11  lines,  operating  25.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  steamers  and  23.6  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  tonnage, 
belong  to  shipping  consofidations.  In  all,  railroads  and  shipping  com- 
binations own  30  fines  which  control  and  operate  330  steamers  of  868,- 
741  gross  tons,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  steamers 
for  the  66  regular  fines  and  74  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Nearly  all  of  the  remaining  36  lines  are  relatively  unimportant 
and  in  nearly  all  instances  either  have  their  routes  entirely  to  them- 
selves, or,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  charge  the  same  rates  as  the 
other  lines.  The  few  fines  which  were  found  during  the  investi- 
gation to  be  cutting  the  regularly  established  rates  were  in  most 
instances  leading  a  precarious  existence  because  of  the  difficulty 
they  experienced  in  securing  freight  on  advantageous  terms  by  rea- 
son of  the  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties*  placed  in  their  way 
by  the  old  and  well-established  fines.  The  extent  to  which  open 
competition  has  been  eliminated  in  the  foUowing  important  divisions 
of  this  country's  domestic  commerce  by  water  will  now  be  briefly 
summarized. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastsJ — Practically  aU  the  large  regular 
steamship  lines  in  this  trade  are  either  controlled  by  railroads  or 
are  subsidiaries  of  one  of  two  large  shipping  consolidations — the 

*  For  an  enumeration  of  the  methods  used  in  controlling  competition  in 
the  domestic  traffic  see  Appendix  II  of  this  volume. 

'  For  a  detailed  discussion  see  chap.  13  on  "Steamship  Company  Affilia- 
tions on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,"  pp.  36^-401  of  the  Report  on 
SUarruhip  Agreements  and  Affiliations  in  the  American  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Trade. 
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Eattern  Btoamiliip  Corporslkm  and  the  AtiAntic,  Gulf  Mid  W«il 
Indies  Stamaliip  LinaB.  The  ttoaman  of  than  ndlitMul-cwned  liiMS, 
when  combined  with  thoao  of  tha  two  oonaolidatloiia,  repreaent  93.9 
par  cent  of  tha  total  groaa  toonafa  of  all  tha  ataamara  oparatad  bj 
thf  28  Unaa  (exeluaiva  of  aoma  very  amall  and  purely  loeal  llnaa) 
which  handle  praoticaUy  all  of  the  line  traffic  along  the  entire  Atlantk 
and  Gulf  ooaata.  MQi«Knrer»aa  pointed  out  in  the  report  prepared  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Merofaant  Marine  and  Ffaheriea*: 

Not  only  do  the  railroMb  and  the  two  shipping  coosolidatioiu  domiiiAto 
over  niao-tentha  of  Um  toooage,  but  it  is  8i(cni6cftat  that  very  f ew  of  tht 
principal  routaa  oo  our  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coaaii  are  aenred  by  more 

than  oae  ragular  steamahip  line Thus,  with  the  exception  of 

Portland.  Boston  has  but  one  direot  service  to  any  leading  Atlantic  eoaai 
port,  and  all  other  lines  connecting  it  with  other  coastwise  ports  are  either 
under  railroad  control  or  are  subsidiaries  of  the  two  shipping  ooosoUdatioaa. 
I^ractioally  the  same  is  true  of  New  York,  there  being  only  one  regular 
water  line  operating  between  this  important  center  and  the  following  porta: 
Portland.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charlealoa, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans.  Galveston  is  the  only  important 
Gulf  port  which  has  two  services  from  New  York— the  Morgan  and  Mallory 
Lines--but  these  work  in  abeolute  harmony. 

The  lines  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R. 
Co.,  together  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporatkm, 
repreaented  (in  1913)  77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  ateamera 
and  over  88  per  cent  of  the  groaa  tonnage  of  the  linea  engaged  in  the 
strictly  New  England  coastwise  trade,  including  the  port  of  New 
York.  Not  only  did  the  New  England  Navigation  Company  (owned 
by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  A  H.  R.  R.  Co.)  own  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
common  and  50  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Corporation  in  that  year  but  the  two  oonaolidationa  are  on 
friendly  terma  with  each  other.  In  no  case  do  the  routes  of  the 
many  lines  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  A  H.  R.  R.  Co.  conflict  ^nth  the  nine 
routes  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  latter,  there  is  no  competitioo 
between  the  two  interesta. 

In  the  middle  and  south  Atlantic  coast  trade  pracUealty  all 
the  large  regular  lines  are  either  controlled  by  railroada  or  hare 
been  acquired  by  the  AUantic,  Gulf  and  Weat  Indiea  Steamahip 

*  lUport  on  SUamikip  AgrMwttnU  ond  AJUioHonM  in  lAs   A 
Fot9\^  and  Dom$$tie  Trods,  p.  300. 
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Lines  (commonly  kno\%Ti  as  the  "Agwi").  At  the  beginning  of  1913 
eleven  lines,  representing  a  total  tonnage  of  over  232,385  gross  tons, 
connected  the  leading  ports  of  this  division  of  our  coastwise 
trade.  Of  these  lines  the  railroads  controlled  five,  representing  67 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  the  "Agwi"  two,  representing 
26.4  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  Moreover,  of  the  twenty-seven  lead- 
ing routes  in  this  trade — involving  the  ports  of  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  George- 
town, Charleston,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville — only  three  were  served 
directly  by  more  than  one  steamship  line.  Outside  of  the  railroad 
and  *'Agwi"  groups  only  four  independent  lines,  with  a  combined 
total  of  only  13  steamers  of  14,520  gross  tons,  operate  in  the  entire 
middle  and  south  Atlantic  coastwise  trade.  But  of  these  four  lines 
three  are  the  only  ones  directly  connecting  the  ports  they  serve,  while 
the  other  line  has  recently  been  obliged  to  pass  through  a  receiver- 
ship. Three  of  these  independent  lines  also  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  were  operating  under  great  disadvantages  since 
certain  railroads  refused  to  pro-rate  with  them,  on  equal  terms  with 
other  lines,  as  regards  traffic  moving  via  their  ports  of  call. 

Turning  now  to  the  regular  line  services  connecting  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  with  those  on  the  Gulf  coast  we  find  that  there 
were  six  in  1913,  viz.,  the  Morgan,  Mallory,  Southern,  Texas  City, 
Seaboard  and  Gulf,  and  Philadelphia  and  Gulf  Steamship  Com- 
panies. The  Mallory,  Texas  City,  and  Southern  Companies,  how- 
ever, are  subsidiaries  of  the  "Agwi,"  and  in  turn,  are  working  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Morgan  hne.  All  charge  the  same  rates 
in  competitive  territory.  The  Mallory  Line  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  "it  h£is  no  agreement  with  the  other  companies  as  to 
the  maintenance  or  change  of  rates,  but  keeps  itself  advised  of  the 
rates  made  by  the  other  lines  engaged  in  similar  services  and  inter- 
changes information  and  views  with  them  as  to  rates."  The  Texas 
City  Line  likewise  reported  that  it  "interchanges  information  as 
regards  rates  with  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines." 

With  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines  and 
the  Morgan  Line  closely  affiliated,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of 
1913  only  two  small  independent  fines — the  Philadelphia  and  Gulf 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Seaboard  and  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  together 
representing  only  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  fine  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  trade — operating  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.     These 
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two  linei  were  meetiiig  the  mott  determined  oppoeitkm  from  tome 
of  the  other  lines,  and  the  variooi  methods  used  to  etfaninate  them 
serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  independent  line  of  modemto 
means  to  fight  its  way  by  rate  cutting  into  a  trade  which  is  eoo- 
tfolled  by  a  combination  of  strong,  weU-established,  and  dosely 
affiliated  lines.  Not  only  did  the  combination  lines,  according  to 
the  tesUmony  given  before  the  coomiittee,  oppose  the  Philadelphia 
and  Qulf  Steamship  Co.  by  discouraging  the  flotation  of  stods  among 
its  subscribers  and  by  making  it  difficult  to  purchase,  build  or  charter 
steamers,  but  other  effective  methods  were  used  such  as  (1)  the 
employment  of  fighting  ships;  (2)  the  engaging  of  persons  in  tlie 
emplc^  of  the  independent  line  to  fumiflh  copies  of  its  manifests, 
which  revealed  the  names  of  shippers  and  consignees,  the  character 
and  value  of  freight  handled  and  the  rates  received,  thus  enabling 
the  opposing  line  to  follow  up  the  business  and  induce  shippers  to 
cease  patronising  the  independent  carrier;  (3)  the  bringing  oi  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  marine  insurance  companies  to  grant  the  independent 
carrier  less  favorable  rates  than  thoee  given  to  its  large  and  well- 
established  competitors,  the  independent  line  being  obliged  to  equal- 
ise the  extra  cost  of  insurance  in  its  rates  to  shippers;  (4)  the  granting 
of  rebates  to  shippers  who  agreed  to  ship  their  entire  product  by 
a  given  line;  and  (5)  the  refusal  of  membership  to  the  independent 
line  (unanimous  consent  being  necessary)  in  various  tariff  commit- 
tees, thus  placing  the  line  at  the  disadvantage  of  publishing  tariffs 
at  its  own  expense  and  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  same  through 
rates  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  other  lines. 

The  Great  Lakes,* — On  this  leading  highway  of  Amerioaa  com- 
merce all  the  through  lines  from  the  western  gateways,  such  as 
Chicago  and  Duluth,  to  the  eastern  sei^rts  via  Buffalo— six  in 
number— are  owned  by  the  trunk  line  railroads  connecting  the  East 
and  the  central  West.  Having  become  masters  of  the  through 
water-borne  package  freight  business,  the  railroads  found  it  to  tlieir 
interest  not  only  to  divert  much  of  this  traffic  to  their  rail  lines, 
but  to  prevent  independent  water  lines  from  securing  an  important 
foothold.  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  competition  by  independsot 
lines  the  railroads  were  greatly  favored  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 

*  For  a  detailed  account  see  chapter  11,  oo  "8tesaMhipOoaip«ur  Affilia- 
tions on  the  Great  Lakee,"  pp.  317-^40  ol  the  Mepori  m  Sitmmthip  AgrmmmmU 
amd  AJUiation*  in  f A«  A  mtrican  Foreign  amd  Doieilit  TVsA. 
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general  merchandise  traffic  moving  by  water  originates  on  the  rail 
lines  at  some  distance  from  the  terminals  of  the  water  carriers.  As 
a  result  the  railroads  could  to  a  great  degree  control  the  movement 
of  this  freight,  and  as  Mr.  Julius  Barnes  of  Duluth  testified:  "So 
long  as  this  class  of  freight  originates  on  the  railroads  and  is  controlled 
by  them,  it  is  in  their  power  to  say  to  whom  they  will  give  it,  and 
they  will  not  share  it  with  any  individual  carrier  that  might  offer." 
As  a  further  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  independent  lines,  the 
railroads  have  pursued  the  practice  of  charging  more  for  the  local 
haul  from  Buffalo  to  seaboard  points  on  certain  commodities  that 
are  taken  to  Buffalo  by  boat  than  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
all-rail  haul  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  thus  making  the  through 
rail-water  route  unprofitable  as  regards  an  independent  line,  as  com- 
pared with  the  all-rail  route,  i.e.,  the  local  rate  for  the  eastern  rail 
haul  was  made  so  high  as  to  leave  little  to  the  independent  water 
carrier  for  its  local  lake  haul. 

Assmning  that  independent  lines  could  overcome  the  afore- 
mentioned obstacles,  they  would  next  find  that  the  railroads  have 
secured  nearly  all  the  water  frontage  at  Buffalo  available  for  dock 
purposes.  The  railroads  could  also  refuse  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  their  dock  facilities  both  for  the  discharging  and  receiving  of 
cargo,  thus  compelling  them  to  load  and  unload  at  some  other  dock 
and  team  the  goods  to  or  from  the  railroad  station.  At  the  same 
time  the  railroads  have  secured  effective  control  of  the  Erie  Canal 
through  the  acquisition  or  control  of  the  important  canal  boat  fines 
and  forwarding  agencies,  the  refusal  to  exchange  freight  with  inde- 
pendent canal  fines  or  forwarders,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  ter- 
minal facifities  at  both  ends  of  the  canal  route. 

Exclusive  of  the  railroad-owned  lines  and  all  ferry  and  strictly 
passenger  fines,  seventeen  other  freight  lines  operate  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  But  most  of  these  lines  are  comparatively  small;  none  en- 
gages in  the  through  traffic  from  western  terminal  centers  to  Buffalo; 
and  their  combined  gross  tonnage  is  only  100,557  gross  tons  as  com- 
pared with  180,007  tons  for  the  sue  railroad-owned  lines.  Seven  of 
these  lines  reported  that  they  encounter  no  direct  competition  from 
other  fines.  A  comparison  of  the  rates  charged  by  all  the  lake  lines, 
both  railroad-owned  and  otherwise,  was  made  from  the  current 
printed  or  typewritten  port^to-port  rates  as  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  comparison  was  made  for  147  routes  (i.e.,  a  route 
between  two  cities)  with  the  following  results: 
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Ai  ragirds  108  rouUt  only  (MM  liM  Mnred  the  trade ;  in  21 OMM  two  < 
UnM  op«nit«d  on  tb«  Mune  route  and  UMd  Um  anme  ratas;  in  t  omm  two  or 
more  lines  operated  orer  the  Mune  route  end  bed  eommon  ratee  on  eertnia 
elMiae  of  freigiit  tad  diMinlUr  rates  on  otben;  in  0  eaeai  the  two  or  OMre  Usee 
operatiBg  OB  the  route  ehnrfwl  different  ratea;  while  in  15  eeeae  where  two  or 
more  Unea  aerred  the  aame  porta  the  eurreat  ratea  eharaad  were  not  fnrakhed 
to  the  oommitt«e.'* 

A  striking  tendency  towards  a  ooneolidation  of  the  numeroui 
bulk  earners  enfHped  in  the  grain,  ore  and  coal  traffic  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  also  found  to  exist.  In  the  first  place  eight  leading  ooih 
solidations  of  such  carriers  were  found  to  represent  a  total  of  274 
vesseb  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,233,868  gross  tons,  or  neariy  46 
per  oent  of  the  total  American  Great  Lakes  tonnage  not  engaged  in 
line  traffic.  An  exammation  of  the  personnel  of  the  managements 
and  the  charter  relations  further  served  to  indicate  that  these  ei^t 
consolidations  of  bulk  carriers  are  themselves  cloeely  interrelated. 
A  further  comparison  of  the  officials,  leading  stockholders,  and  charter 
relations  of  other  American  bulk  carr>inK  companies  on  the  Great 
Lakes  showed  that  the  aforementioned  eight  leading  consolidatioos 
were  so  cloeely  inter-related  with  29  other  groups  of  lesser  impor- 
tance as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  list  of  37  groups, 
comprising  105  companies,  firms  and  managements  represents  a  vast 
conmiunity  of  interest,  which,  if  found  necessary,  could  easily  be 
dominated  by  the  leading  interests  therein  as  regards  rates  and 
business  policy. 

The  significance  of  this  community  of  interest  becomes  appar- 
ent when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tonnage  controlled  by 
the  37  groups  of  carriers.  Thus,  the  total  tonnage  on  the  Great* 
Lakes  for  1912,  as  reported  in  the  Great  Lakes  Register,  amounted 
to  2,939,033  gross  tons.  Of  this  total  the  tonnage  of  the  regukr 
lake  steamship  lines  comprised  299,668  gross  tons,  leaving  a  total 
of  2,640,265  tons  for  all  other  vessels.  Of  this  total  the  37  inter- 
related groups  of  bulk  carriers  represented  2,001,529  gross  tons,  or 
over  three-fourths  of  the  total.  Approximately  300,502  gross  looa 
of  the  total  of  2,640,265  tons,  however,  consist  of  vessels  which  do 
not  engage  in  the  bulk-carrying  business,  such  as  ferries,  tugs, 
wrecking  boats,  fishing  craft,  carriers  engHB^  strictly  in  the  lumber, 

1*  lUport  on  Simwukip  AgrtemmU  end  4J0uili*ona  in  Ikt  Amminm  fbratfn 
amd  DomM/ic  TVodt,  p.  88S. 
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oil  and  passenger  business,  etc.  If  this  last  amount,  together  with 
the  299,668  gross  tons  of  the  line  vessels,  be  deducted  from  the  total 
American  Great  Lakes  tonnage  of  2,939,933,  it  appears  that  the  37 
affiliated  groups  of  bulk  carriers  control  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  American  Great  Lakes  tonnage.  Their  importance  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  represent  over  69  per  cent  of 
American  vessels  on  the  lakes  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  1000  or  over; 
81  per  cent  of  the  vessels  whose  tonnage  exceeds  2000;  and  over 
94  per  cent  of  those  exceeding  3000  tons. 

The  Pacific  Coasts  Alaska  and  Hawaii}^ — Although  independent 
lines  make  a  more  prominent  showing  in  this  trade  than  on  either 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Great  Lakes,  railroad-owned  lines  and 
shipping  consolidations  nevertheless  represent  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  line  tonnage.  Fifteen  lines,  representing  106  steamers  of 
350,512  gross  tons,  operate  in  this  trade.  Three  of  these  lines  are 
railroad-owned  and  four  belong  to  shipping  consolidations.  Their 
combined  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
trade. 

Eight  regular  lines  connect  the  leading  ports  on  the  Pacific 
coast  proper.  With  the  exception  of  the  Alaska  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  Pacific  Navigation  Co.,  which  have  an  agreement  for 
the  routing  of  traffic  via  each  other's  steamers,  all  of  these  lines 
reported  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  a  party  to  any  agreements 
or  understandings  with  other  lines  or  members  of  any  associations 
or  conferences  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  division  of  traffic 
or  the  fixing  and  maintenance  of  rates.  A  comparison,  however, 
of  the  current  port-to-port  rates  of  the  lines,  as  furnished  to  the 
committee,  showed  them  to  be  alike.  But  much  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  to  show  that  rate  conditions  in  this  trade 
are  more  unsettled  than  in  any  other  division  of  our  coastwise  com- 
merce. The  lines  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  cut  rates  in  order 
to  meet  competition  from  the  more  or  less  regular  sailings  of  various 
carriers  which,  in  their  operations  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound,  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  ballast  freight  at  greatly  reduced 
rates. 


"  For  a  detailed  discuMion  see  chapter  12,  on  "Steamship  Company  Affil- 
iations on  the  Pacific  Coast"  in  the  Report  on  Steamship  Agreements  and  A  iJHia* 
Hans  in  the  American  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade,  pp.  347-368. 
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AI!  lines  oonneetiiic  the  Padfio  coast  proper  with  Alaska  opsr> 
ate  from  Seattle  or  Taeoma,  all  Alaskan  freight  destined  to,  or  arriv- 
ing from,  ports  farther  south  being  transhipped  at  thesepoints.  In 
all  eight  linee— the  Akska,  Western  Abska,  Pacific  Coast,  Ahskft 
Coast,  Humboldt,  and  Northland  Steamship  Cos.  and  the  Northern 
Navigation  Co.  and  Merehants  Yukon  line  operate  in  the  AUuka 
trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  Alaska  Coast  Co.,  the  Northland 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Humbokit  Steamship  Co.,  the  last  twooper> 
ating  only  one  small  steamer  each  on  the  Southeastern  Alaska  Route, 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  lines  are  affiliated  through  stock  owner- 
ship or  traiBo  agreements.  The  Pacific  Coast  Co.  (owning  the  Pacific 
Coast  Bleamship  Co.)  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  the  two  domi- 
nant carriers  in  the  trade,  each  owns  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  Juneau 
Steamship  Co.  and  also  has  an  equal  interest  in  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  These  carriers 
also  have,  or  until  recently  have  had,  traffic  agreements  with  the 
two  dominant  carriers  on  the  Yukon  River  route,  vis.,  the  Northern 
Navigation  Co.  and  the  Merchants'  Yukon  Line.  The  Ah^ka 
Coast  Co.,  operating  four  vessels,  reported  that  it  was  not 
affiliated  with  any  other  carrier  in  the  trade.  A  comparison  of  its 
rates  to  and  from  Seattle  and  Taooma  with  thoee  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  and  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Cos.  shows  them  to  be  the 
same  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  Alaska  ports,  while  for  the 
remaining  ports  the  rates  are  the  same  on  about  one-half  of  the 
articles  enumerated. 

In  the  Hawaiian  trade  three  lines — the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
o.,  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. — 
operate  only  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  and  one — the  American- 
Hawidian  Steamship  Co. — extends  its  service  to  New  York.  The 
latter  line  has  no  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii  in  either 
direction .  Its  steamers  carrying  westbound  cargo  destined  for  Hawaii 
operate  northward  to  Puget  Sound,  and,  after  loading  additional 
cargo,  proceed  to  Honolulu,  while  the  return  voyage  fxom  Hawaii 
to  New  York  is  direct  via  Salina  Crux,  Mexico.  Of  the  first  three 
hnee  the  Matson  Line  confines  its  operations  to  the  Hawaiian  trade, 
the  Padfie  MaU  makes  Honolulu  a  port  of  call  in  ita  senriee  to  and 
from  the  Orient,  while  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  conducts  a  local 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  and  another  from  Saa 
Francisco  via  Honolulu  to  Australia.    The  published  rates  of  tbsie 
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lines  are  the  siimc  both  eiisthound  and  westbound.  The  Matson  Line 
18  by  far  the  dominant  carrier  in  the  trade  and  is  closely  affiliated, 
by  agreement  and  by  leading  stockholders  in  common,  with  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  which  has  practically  a  monopoly 
of  the  Inter-Island  Trade  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckles,  Vice- 
President,  Manager  and  Director  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  is 
also  one  of  the  ten  largest  individual  stockholders  in  the  Matson 
Co.  and  Mr.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson,  another  director  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Co.  is  also  a  director  and  one  of  the  ten  largest  individual 
stockholders  in  the  Matson  Co. 

Intercoastcd  Trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Seaboards. ^^ 
— Exclusive  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  route  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  three  leading  water  routes  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  Tehuan tepee  route, 
the  Panama  route,  and  the  so-called  *'Simset-Gulf  Route."  The 
Tehuantepec  route  extends  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Mexico,  thence 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  by  the  Tehuantepec  National 
Ry.  Co.  to  Salina  Cruz,  and  thence  to  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaiian 
ports.  All  traffic  via  this  route  is  carried,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  sides,  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  Via 
Panama,  the  route  comprises  the  Panama  R.  R.  Steamship  Line 
from  New  York  to  Colon,  the  Panama  R.  R.  Co.  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  until  recently,  two  Pacific  coast  services,  viz.,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  California  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  The 
Sunset-Gulf  Route  consists  of  the  combined  rail  and  water  lines  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  its  steamers  operating  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  (the  Gulf  termini  of  the  Southern 
Pacific),  thus  enabling  the  railroad  company  to  compete  not  only 
with  other  transcontinental  railroads,  but  with  the  several  inter- 
coastal  water  routes. 

While  the  rates  of  the  Sunset-Gulf  Route  are  the  same  as  the 
all-rail  charges,  the  rates  on  the  two  Isthmian  routes  are  from  20 
to  60  per  cent  below  the  transcontinental  railway  tariffs.  Fixed 
differentials,  however,  do  not  exist,  the  water  rates  being  made 
sufficiently  lower  than  the  rail  charges  to  obtain  a  sufficient  volume 
of  desirable  freight.  A  comparison  of  the  Panama  Line's  rates  with 
those  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  shows  them  to  be  the  same 

**  For  a  detailed  discussion  see  pp.  367-365  of  the  Report  on  Steamship  Agree- 
menu  and  AjffUialiona  in  Ike  American  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade. 
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for  about  0D6-thirid  of  the  articicft  emimenaed,  while  for  Uie  Nlinim 
the  PanamA  retee  lUf^tly  exceed  the  Tehuantcpee  rates,  aivl  rit^ 

vrr-:i 

At  the  time  of  the  committees  invcetigntion  the  Panama  H.  U. 
Co.  had  a  trafBo  arraniUflDt  with  the  PmMc  Mail  and  California- 
Atlantic  Lince  for  the  exchange  of  freight,  and  the  PaciBc  Bffail 
regularly  adviied  the  Panama  It  R.  Co.  whenever  it  agreed  with 
the  CaUfomia-Atlantic  Line  to  put  into  effect  certain  ehangee  in 
rates  from  San  Frandeoo  to  New  York.  The  American-Hawaiian 
line,  however,  ia  not  a  party  directly  or  indirectly  to  any 
•tanding  with  either  the  Panama  R.  R.  Co.  or  its  two 
carriem,  although  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  vioe^resident  and 
manager  of  the  PiMifio  Mail,  testified  that  the  American-Hawaiian 
Line  waa  maintaining  ratee  with  the  other  lines. 

Inland  Rivera  and  CanaU  — ^As  contrasted  with  the  great  increase 
of  traffic  in  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade,  traffic  on  this 
country's  inland  rivers  and  canals  has  decreased  both  relatively  and 
abeolutely.  Most  of  the  canals  have  long  since  passed  under  the 
control  of  competing  raihxMuis,  with  the  result  that  the  railroads 
ahnost  invariably  abandoned  or  failed  to  maintain  the  same  properly, 
or  raised  the  tolls  so  high  as  to  preclude  their  use.  Many  of  the 
canals,  however,  owing  to  their  antiquated  character,  would,  in 
all  likelihood  have  ceased  to  exist  because  of  inability  to  meet  the 
legitimate  competition  of  the  railroads.  Even  the  Erie  Canal  is 
dominated  to  such  an  extent  by  the  railroads,  that  the  movement  of 
through  freight  originating  outside  of  the  state  of  New  York  via 
this  route  has  almost  reached  the  vanishing  point,  the  railroads  owning 
all  the  through  lake  lines  and  controlling  practically  all  the  terminal 
facilities  at  both  ends  of  the  canal  as  well  as  the  leading  canal  for- 
warding agencies  and  boat  owners.  Much  the  same  situation  also 
exists  on  the  country's  leading  rivers.  Not  only  has  tiansportatioD 
on  these  waterways  declined  because  of  the  natural  eoctenrion  and 
legitimate  competition  of  the  railroads,  but  as  pointed  out  elsewhere:^* 

I  here  is  ample  eridence  to  show  that  th«  railroadi  have  ■ueceMfully  of>- 
poeed  the  maintenanoe  and  development  of  rirer  and  canal  tralBe  by  a  varielgr  of 
elfeetive  methods,  mainly  by  aoquiriag  eompetitive  water  lines  and  eaaalt,  by 
•obtaining  oontrol  of  the  terminal  faeiUtleB,  by  the  use  of  rebalee,  or  by  the 

"  /bid.,  pp.  40(M07. 
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undercutting  of  rates.  Aside  from  the  ac(iuisition  of  competing  lines,  the  under- 
cutting of  rates  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  method  adopted  by  railroads  to 
eliminate  water  competitors.  Since  the  railroads  reach  all  sections  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  inland  navigation  lines  are  restricted  to  their  water  course,  they 
ean  easily  control  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  freight  as  to  leave  the 
water  lines  insufficient  freight  to  maintain  proper  terminals  and  an  efficient 
service. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having  outlined  briefly  the  relations  between  steamship  lines 
operating  on  all  the  important  routes  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  we  may  next  summarize  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  a  study  of  agreements  and  other  affiliations  considered 
collectively..    Six  leading  conclusions  suggest  themselves,  namely: 

(1)  The  existence  of  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  unrestrained  competition  in  rates  between  steamship  lines 
engaging  in  the  American  foreign  trade  may  be  said  to  be  well  nigh 
universal.  In  fact,  foreign  lines  frankly  contend  that  such  cooper- 
ative methods  are  absolutely  essential  in  ocean  transportation  if 
ship  owners  are  to  secure  a  dependable  return  on  their  investment 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  the  proper  development  of  the  trade 
and  the  eflficient  handling  of  the  traffic,  and  if  shippers  are  to  enjoy 
an  ample,  frequent  and  regular  service  at  stable  rates  and  be  pro- 
tected against  secret  arrangements  with  competitors.  The  few  in- 
stances where  two  or  more  lines  serve  the  same  route,  and  seem  not 
to  operate  under  written  or  oral  agreements  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trade,  are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  But  in  nearly  every  such 
instance  one  line  in  the  trade  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
dominate  the  others  and,  without  effecting  any  definite  understanding, 
secure  the  desired  condition  in  rates.  In  practically  every  case  the  few 
small  competitors  are  allowed  to  operate  by  the  dominant  carrier 
without  opposition,  so  long  as  they  charge  the  same  rates  or  observe 
a  certain  differential.  For  these  smaller  lines  to  start  a  rate  war 
with  the  dominant  carrier  would  mean  their  speedy  absorption  or 
elimination.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  powerful  line  may  not, 
especially  for  legal  reasons,  have  seen  fit  to  sign  an  agreement  or  to 
become  a  member  of  a  conference.  Yet  in  nearly  every  such  case 
the  non-conference  line  was  found  to  work  in  friendly  cooperation 
with  the  conference  lines  as  regards  rates.  A  few  instances  were 
even  found  where  an  important  line  deliberately  withdrew  from  the 
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oonferenoe,  and  yet  the  oonferanoe  Una  repreaenUtivfli  teitificd  Uui 
tb^  luipt  the  Don-conferenoe  Una  poitod  m  to  the  rmies  they  «ere 
chargfaig,  although  under  no  obligiitkm  to  do  so,  that  the  noo-eoo- 
ference  line  maintained  theee  rates,  and  that  the  relations  between 
it  and  the  oombinatkm  lines  remafaied  as  cordial  as  they  wm 
when  the  line  bekmced  to  the  eonferenee. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  numerous  acreements  and  underatancfinfi 
between  carriers  hi  the  foreign  trade  shows  that  they  differ  greatly 
in  their  details  and  that  in  most  instances  th^  have  been  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  trades  to  which  they  apply,  or 
the  speoial  reguhements  of  the  lines  which  are  parties  to  the  ar» 
rangmeBts.*^  Broadly  speaking,  the  various  agreements  and  under- 
standmgs  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  RaU  a^rssmsfilf ,  wkieh  may  be  further  divided  into  fixed  rale 
a^/rmmenU^  mimmiKm  rote  OQreemeifdB,  and  differential  rale  agreemenU, 
— Fixed  rate  agreement^**  aim  to  have  the  lines  maintam  definitely 
fixed  rates  as  prescribed  in  the  agreement  or  in  the  tariffs  agreed 
upon,  all  ohangee  in  such  rates  to  be  made  only  by  mutual  eonsent. 
Sometimee  steamers  are  allowed  to  accept  certain  heavy  freight,  not 
exceeding  a  certain  designated  total,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  rates. 
Minimum  rate  understandings'*  in  the  freight  traffic  usually  provide 
that  the  lines  cannot,  for  a  certain  period  of  time  (usually  thirty  to 
sixty  days)  and  as  regards  a  designated  list  of  articles,  take  freight 
(except  certain  designated  bulk  articles)  at  rates  below  an  agreed 
minimum.  Any  line,  however,  can  serve  notice  that  at  the  end  of 
the  designated  period  it  will  change  theee  rates.    Differential  rate 


*«  For  a  detailed  ciMriftcation  of  agrMmente  and  eonferenee  i 
•ee  pp.  281-293  of  the  Report  on  Stsatmhip  AgrtmtnU  and  A£Uiaiioma  in  the 
American  Foreiffn  and  Domostie  Trade.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
asreemeate  represent  a  eombiDatioD  of  the  varioue  kinds  of  agreemeote  referred 
to,  i.f ..  agreemtate  may  eoobine  the  featuree  of  pooling  earainss,  fixiag  ralei^ 
(ranting  deferred  rebatee,  regulating  sailings,  etc.  In  a  eonsiderable  anmber 
of  instancoe  agreemente  are  also  effected  between  groape  of  conference  lines. 

>»  Illustrated  by  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Freight  Agreement,  the  BalUe  Pool  AgrM- 
ments,  the  ^lediterranean  Freight  Agreement,  and  the  agreements  or  oader- 
standioRs  governing  the  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  Australia;  N*ew 
York  to  South,  East  and  West  Africa;  New  York  to  Asia  via  Suss  and  return; 
and  Asia  to  American  Pacific  coast  ports. 

<*  Illustrated  chiefly  in  the  eastboond  and  westbound  freight  traffe  be- 
tween American  north  Atlantie  ports  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  east- 
bound  trade  from  New  York  to  Msdifrraaeen  porte. 
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agreements^'  aim  to  permit  a  line  operating  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  \^ith  the  other  party  to  the  agreement,  either  because  of 
an  indirect  route  or  a  slower  or  otherwise  poorer  service,  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  traffic  at  rates  which  are  a  stipulated  percentage  under 
the  rates  of  its  superior  competitor. 

(b)  Agreements  which  apportion  the  traffic  by  allotting  the  ports 
of  sailing. — Numerous  such  agreements  were  found  to  exist  but  space 
permits  of  reference  only  to  a  few.  Thus  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  agreement 
allots  certain  European  ports  to  each  of  the  four  signatories  thereto 
and  stipulates  that  "vessels  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  shall 
not  call  either  outward  or  inward  at  any  home  or  adjacent  port  from 
or  to  which  the  vessels  of  any  of  the  four  lines  are  already  sailing." 
Other  instances  are  the  agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  whereby  each  reserves  to  the 
other,  respectively,  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  as  regards 
sailings  from  American  ports  north  of  Savannah;  the  arrangement 
between  the  Russian  East  Asiatic  Line  and  the  Holland- American 
Line  with  reference  to  Rotterdam,  the  first  line  expressing  its  inten- 
tion to  operate  to  Russian  ports  only;  and  the  agreement  between 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
whereby  the  first  company  agrees  not  to  extend  its  American  service 
to  Haitian  ports  and  Santa  Marta. 

(c)  Agreements  apportioning  the  traffic  between  the  lines  by  regu- 
lating or  restricting  the  number  of  sailings. — Nearly  all  agreements, 
besides  regulating  rates,  aim  to  regulate  sailings  in  one  form  or 
another.  Usually  each  line  is  allotted  a  certain  number  of  sailings, 
these  to  be  distributed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  The  order  of  sailing  is  mutually  arranged 
between  the  lines,  and  in  some  instances  additional  sailings  can 
be  admitted  only  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  or  two-thirds  of 
the  signatories,  based  on  their  respective  number  of  sailings. 

(d)  Agreements  limiling  the  volume  of  freight  which  certain  lines 
may  carry. — Such  arrangements  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  oral 
understanding  between  the  White  Star  Line  (the  most  important 

*'  Illustrated  by  the  agreement  between  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail 
Line  and  the  Red  "D"  Line  in  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Venezuelan 
ports. 

*•  Report  on  Steamship  Agreements  and  Affiliations  in  the  American 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Tra^,  pp.  28&-280. 
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ndireot  carrier  betwMn  New  York  aod  Australia)  and  the  three 
direct  Knee  operating  from  New  York  to  Australia  may  be  oHed  ae 
an  example.  The  arraafment,  it  will  be  recalled,  providet  that 
the  measurement  carfo  carried  by  the  White  Star  Line  from  New 
York  via  Liverpool  for  Australia  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
aggregnte  measurement  cargo  taken  by  all  four  lines. 

(e)  AgrmmmiU  pnmding  for  th§  pooUng  of  aU  or  a  portion  of  tko 
froight  monoif  coBeeled.~Only  brief  raference  need  be  made  to  this 
type  of  agreement  sfaice  the  subject  is  discussed  in  another  article 
ill  this  vohime.  Usually  such  poottng  arrangements  piovide,  after 
deiluothig  certain  payments  to  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the  steam* 
era,  for  the  division  of  earnings  in  certain  agreed  proportions  among 
the  lines  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  Soinettmes  such  agree- 
ments are  entered  into  by  two  groups  of  lines,  each  group  receiving 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  freight  carried  by  ail  the  lines. 
In  other  instances  the  several  lines  each  receive  a  oertam  percentage 
of  the  earnings,  and  onlv  the  balance  is  divided  between  the  sig* 
natories. 

(0  Agroemonti  providing  for  the  payment  of  (kfened  reUUu, — ^This 
type  of  agreement  allows  to  shippers,  who  agree  to  employ  exclu- 
sively the  steamers  of  the  conference  lines  in  a  given  trade,  a  refund 
of  a  certain  percentage  (usually  5  or  10  per  cent  but  sometimes 
as  high  as  20  per  cent)  of  their  freight  payments  during  a  certafai 
stipulated  period,  usually  every  six  or  twelve  months.  But  while 
the  rebate  is  computed  for  these  periods  it  is  not  paid  until  after  a 
certain  number  of  months  (usually  three  or  six  months)  following 
the  period  for  which  it  is  computed,  and  only  on  the  condition  that 
during  the  entire  time,  including  both  the  period  for  which  the  rebate 
was  computed  as  well  as  the  time  of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  given 
his  exdunve  support  to  the  conference  lines.  Such  rebates  are  al- 
lowed in  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  large  number 
of  instances,  eq)ecially  in  long-distance  trades,  such  as  those  horn 
Oriental  and  South  American  ports.  Although  various  oonferenees 
have  in  recent  jrears  discontinued  the  i^ystem,  the  foots 
to  the  committee  show  that  this  method  has  proved  one  of  the 
effective  devices  for  the  control  of  the  trade.  Since  the  thne  of 
payment  of  the  rebates  follows  the  period  for  which  they  ara  com- 
puted, the  shipper,  if  he  desires  to  obtain  the  same  (soinelhnes 
reaching  large  proportions)  is  kept  under  constant  obligation  to  the 
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conference  lines  and  is  prevented  from  patronizing  any  other  serv- 
ice since  that  act  would  mean  the  forfeiture  of  all  accumulated 
rebates.  The  rebate  systems  now  in  use,  it  may  be  added,  are 
open  equally  to  all  shippers  who  agree  to  give  exclusive  patronage, 
and  are  granted  without  discrimination  as  regards  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual or  total  shipments. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  recent  years  for  var- 
ious conference  lines  to  discontinue  the  use  of  deferred  rebate 
systems.  Moreover,  such  rebates  apply  in  nearly  all  cases  to  the 
American  import  trade,  only  three  instances  having  been  found  by 
the  committee  where  such  rebates  are  granted  in  the  export  traffic 
from  American  ports.    As  stated  in  the  report  to  the  committee:" 

With  reference  to  the  American  export  trade  it  seems  that  the  lines  are 
laboring  under  the  assumption  that  deferred  rebates  are  illegal ;  and  in  some 
cases  where  such  rebates  formerly  existed  they  have  been  abandoned  and  where 
their  adoption  has  been  taken  under  consideration,  a  decision  was  reached  not 
to  establish  the  same.  In  the  import  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  lines  appear 
to  go  on  the  theory  that  this  country  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and 
that  such  rebates  may  be  freely  granted  if  the  arrangement  is  made  abroad  and 
if  the  rebates  are  paid  at  a  foreign  port.  But  in  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  deferred  rebate  system,  although  applied  only  to  the  import 
traffic  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  effective  device  for  the  control  of  the  trade,  since 
to  make  the  trade  profitable  an  independent  line  must  have  cargo  in  both 
directions. 

(4)  Where  written  or  oral  agreements  govern  the  rates  and 
methods  of  the  lines,  the  terms  thereof  have  generally  been  guarded 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  objections  of  many 
shippers  to  steamship  conferences  and  agreements  as  now  conducted 
is  that  they  are  secret  in  most  instances  and  that  shippers  therefore 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  contentions  of  the  lines 
for  such  agreements  are  true  or  not.  Although  some  lines  engaged 
in  the  foreign  commerce  showed  a  very  commendable  attitude  in 
frankly  offering  to  submit  their  agreements  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during  its  investigation,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  only  88  out  of  208  foreign  lines  saw  fit  to  respond  at  all 
to  the  conmiittee's  request  for  information.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  lines  objected  to  any  publicity  being  given  to  their  agree- 
ments by  the  committee,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  such  publicity] 
would  enable  other  lines  to  become  acquainted  with  their  busin< 
methods.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  was  shown  by  the  testi-j 

^*  Report  on  Steamthx'p  AgreemenU  and  Affiliations  in  the  American\ 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade,  pp.  288-289. 
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mooy  More  the  oommittee,  the  •grecmenti  were  in  the 
of  only  the  foreign  prineipdf  of  the  linee,  meet  Amerieen  repre- 
eentativee  of  the  Unee  expreeiing  a  mere  knowledge  of  their 
eiiftence  and  nn  entire  ignoranoe  of  theb  provwooa.  80  prevalenl 
waa  the  epirit  of  aeereey  nirrounding  euoh  agreementa  and  ao  goi- 
eral  the  objeetiooi  of  Clippers  to  such  secrecy  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  report  to  Congress  that  all  carriers  by  water  ahould  be 
required  to  file  for  approval  with  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commia> 
sion  a  true  copy,  or  if  oral,  a  true  and  complete  memorandum,  of 
every  agresment,  understanding,  conference  or  other  arruigsmeni 
to  whieh  they  are  parties  or  to  which  they  conform  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

(6)  Not  only  are  practically  all  the  conference  relations  betwesn 
lines  in  the  domestic  trade  verbal  in  character,  but  a  decided  teod- 
eney  toward  oral  understandings,  as  distinguished  from  written 
agreements,  has  also  manifested  itself  in  the  foreign  trade.  About 
one-half  of  the  oo6perative  arrangements  in  the  foreign  trade  are 
oral  in  character.  Many  agreements  were  of  an  oral  nature  from 
their  inception,  while  in  several  instances  written  agreements  were 
upon  their  termination  renewed  in  the  form  of  oral  understandings* 
the  steamship  line  representatives,  however,  admitting  that  the  lines 
continued  to  follow  the  same  rates  and  conditions  which  were  pre- 
viously observed  under  the  written  agreements.  Witneeses  before 
the  committee  repeatedly  drew  the  distinction  between  formal  written 
agreements  and  oral  or  tacit  understandings,  and  seemed  to  regard 
oral  understandings  as  ''safer*'  than  written  agresmenta.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  oral  agreements,  however,  was  generally  admitted  to 
be  as  dependable  as  that  of  written  agreementa.  As  stated  in 
my  report  in  this  connection:^ 


While  not  involving  as  strong  a  morml  obligation  as  written 
the  evidence  shows  that  for  all  practical  purposes  oral  arraaaaoMi 
as  effective.  Judipng  from  the  manner  in  which  the  lines  obeeive  the  i 
existing  oral  understandings  give  unmistakable  evideneeof  the  high  Older  of 
integrity  prevailing  in  modern  business,  and  justify  fully  the  phraot  "gMtW- 
men 's  agreements. ' '  Written  agreements  seem  to  have  aeoomplished  their  p«r> 
poee  in  many  trades  and  are  apparanUy  no  longer  needed.  The  Uaai  la  ooom 
instanees  need  not  even  meet  in  eooforsooe;  they  may  avoM  ovory  appearaaee 
and  every  act  which  would  seem  to  show  the  eristenee  of  an  agreeuwat  orttBder-> 


••  /Wd.,  p.  204, 
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ling;  and  yet  operate  in  the  same  spirit  of  harmony  that  would  prevail 
if  a  written  agreement  existed.  There  is  still  friendly  rivalry  in  procuring 
business,  but  this  business  is  secured  at  not  less  than  certain  understood  rates. 
Again,  in  nearly  all  of  the  few  trades  where  agreements  or  understandings  have 
been  denied  by  all  the  interested  lines,  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  rates  seems 
to  exist  and  not  a  trace  of  a  rate  war  can  be  found.  The  situation  has  been  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  as  one  of  "following  the  leader,"  the  dominant  carrier 
fixing  the  rates  and  the  less  important  lines  adopting  those  rates,  they  being 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  trade  without  having  an  effective  fight  waged  against 
them,  as  long  as  they  conform  to  the  rates  and  conditions  established  by  the 
dominant  carrier. 

(6)  Unlike  the  practice  in  the  foreign  trade,  definite  agreements 
to  charge  certain  rates,  to  divide  territory  or  regulate  sailings, 
to  pool  traffic,  to  impose  deferred  rebate  stipulations,  etc.,  are 
very  few  in  the  domestic  traffic.  Chiefly  because  of  their  prob- 
able illegality  under  the  anti-trust  laws  such  agreements  have  been 
carefully  avoided.  Yet  the  presence  of  any  real  competition  between 
the  lines  in  rates  is  quite  as  difficult  to  find  in  this  trade  as  in  the 
foreign  trade.  The  desired  elimination  of  objectionable  competi- 
tion has  been  accomplished  in  many  other  ways  than  through  the 
effecting  of  definite  agreements  which  may  not  stand  the  test  of 
legality.  Some  twenty-eight  methods  of  controlling  competition 
between  domestic  carriers  by  water  have  been  referred  to  (see 
Appendix  II  of  this  volume)  and  most  of  them  relate  to  control 
through  (1)  the  acquisition  of  water  lines  by  railroads  or  by  other 
carriers  by  water,  (2)  the  control  by  purchase  or  otherwise  of  acces- 
sories to  the  lines,  and  (3)  the  throttling  of  independent  competitors 
by  various  special  practices  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
secure  business  on  advantageous  terms.  Where  one  method  would 
not  accomplish  the  elimination  of  a  weak  competitor  another  could 
be  easily  substituted;  and  in  general  one  is  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  methods  of  control  used  by  domestic  carriers  have  been  quite  as 
effective  in  eliminating  competition  in  rates,  if  not  more  so,  than 
any  of  the  agreements  prevailing  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Conference  arrangements  in  the  foreign  trade  are  binding  on 
the  members.  In  the  domestic  trade,  on  the  contrary,  traffic  asso- 
ciations and  conferences  participated  in  by  water  carriers  do  not 
definitely  bind  the  lines,  i.e.,  there  is  no  express  agreement  to  observe 
the  rates.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  committee's 
investigation  was  the  painstaking  and  emphatic  manner  in  which 
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the  repretntathrw  of  domettie  linet  nponed  to  the  ^^'niifnlttim  thai 
their  nffiHation  with  eiielfaif  traffic  a«ooiAtioiif  or  eooforaoeee  ii 
simply  for  tho  purpoee  ci  diKiurion  and  int^rclmnfe  of  InformalkNi 
And  opiniooe  on  nuitten  of  mntual  intereet,  and  that  their  righu 
of  seiMmite  and  jndgpeadeat  aetkm  are  in  no  way  reetrieted.  Yet 
the  teettmony  before  the  oommittee  ihowed  that  the  ratee  and  divi- 
nona  of  ratee  ara  detetmined  at  theee  eoof erenoee  in  eueh  a  manner 
aa  to  eauee  no  dJeerfanination  asainit  any  of  the  membefa.  It  ie 
alao  notowortliy  that  in  a  number  of  trades  where  not  a  trace  of 
a  rate  war  could  be  found,  the  several  lines  operating  on  the  route 
reported  under  oath  that  they  have  no  undcmitanding  or  working 
arrangement  whatsoever  with  any  of  the  other  lines,  except  that 
each  line  of  its  own  volition  generally  notifies  the  other  lines  of 
changes  in  its  rates  and  receives  similar  notification  firom  them. 
Each  line  may  then  do  as  it  pleases.  Such  arrangements  are  truly 
"gpntlcmcn*8  understandings,"  and  one  is  prompted  to  asic  how 
long  it  will  be  before  definite  agreements,  whether  written  or  oral, 
unll  no  longer  be  needed. 

(Nora.  In  addition  to  the  Report  on  Steamship  Agreements  and  AJUiaiiomM  in 
tke  Awteriean  Foreign  and  DomeBiie  Trade,  to  which  refereaee  has  bsai  ommIs 
repeatedly  in  this  article,  the  readers  attention  is  also  eallad  to  ▼olomea  I 
And  II  of  the  "Prooeedings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fishrries  in  the  Investigation  of  Shipping  Combinations  under  House  lUs- 
olution  &87,"  and  volume  III  of  the  same  "Proceedings*'  entitled  "Special 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  Dealing  with  Methods  and  Practices  of 
Steamship  Ltnea  Engaged  in  the  Foreign  Carrying*^  Trade  of  the  United 
Sutas."  Volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Conmiittees  ''Proeeeding&"  contain  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  during  its  inTestigation.l 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  STEAM- 
SHIP CONFERENCES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

By  William  H.  S.  Stevens,  Ph.D., 
Infltructor  in  Economics,  Columbia  University. 

*'The  development  of  a  Conference,"  says  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  "may  be  tested  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  endeavors  to  regulate  competition  between  the  lines  in- 
cluded and  prevent  competitive  wastage."^  For  example,  a  confer- 
ence which  has  merely  an  understanding  as  regards  freight  rates  has 
not  ob\iously  reached  so  high  a  stage  of  development  as  one  which  in 
addition  to  this  divides  and  restricts  the  ports  of  call  or  number  of 
sailings,  pools  the  earnings,  and  uses  a  sj^stem  of  deferred  rebates. 
It  follows  that  the  internal  mechanism  of  a  conference  varies  in  more  or 
less  accordance  with  the  extent  to  which  these  various  arrangements 
are  carried  out. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  of  discussion  the  writer  has  deemed 
it  best  to  divide  this  paper  into  two  parts,  one  dealing  with  passen- 
ger agreements  and  conferences,  and  the  other  with  freight  agree- 
ments and  conferences. 

PASSENGER  AGREEMENTS 

Outside  of  the  traflSc  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  but 
few  conferences  or  agreements  exist  with  regard  to  the  transportation 
of  passengers.  Practically  all  other  arrangements  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  freight  traffic  agree- 
ments and  cannot  be  discussed  separately  therefrom.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper,  therefore,  the  discussion  will  be  limited  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  passenger  arrangements  existing  in  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  There  are  several  of  these  agree- 
ments which,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
major  and  minor.  There  are  three  major  agreements:  Nordantland- 
ischer  Dampfer-Linien  Verband  (commonly  called  the  N.  D.  L.  V.) 
Passenger  Agreement,  Agreement  A.  A.,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Steerage  Traffic  Agreement.     These  agreements  are   very  lengthy 

*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shijiping  Rings,  pt.  I,  p.  22. 
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and  go  into  the  greaieft  deiafl  with  rafaranoe  to  admintstnt^  The 
balance  of  the  acraemeota  are  minor  agreementa.  Theae  are  mere 
ikeletona  and  are  in  eeveral  oaaea  ipeoial  oontraeta  between  the  paitiea 
to  one  or  more  of  the  major  aicreementa  and  aome  particular  line  or 
lines  eovering  aome  apedfied  portion  of  the  paeeengiir  bueinem.* 

None  of  the  minor  agreementa  provides  for  much  admfaiiatr»- 
live  machinery.  Some  OKpiea^y  deiBlare  the  contract  to  be  aub- 
jeet  to  all  the  oonditioiia  d  the  major  agreement  govembg  thoee  Unea 
which  are  partiea  to  the  minor  agreementa.*  Hence  the  dieeuarioB 
here  given  muat  be  to  all  intenta  and  purpoeea  baaed  upon  the  three 
mMiot  agreem^ta  with  only  oocaaional  referenoea  to  the  minoronea 
in  thoee  few  inatances  where  the  latter  contain  adminiatralive  pro- 
▼iiiona.  All  the  migor  and  several  of  the  minor  agreementa  apply  to 
steerage  traffic.  Two  of  the  minor  agreementa,  however,  apply  to 
other  classes  of  traffic,  i.e.,  agreement  V  to  first  class,  and  agreemeot 
Wtoaecond  class. 

One  of  the  two  main  objects  of  a  steamship  conference  is  to  regu- 
late competition  between  the  companies.*  The  two  features  looking  to 
thiaend  which  stand  out  most  clearly  in  the  passenger  agreementa  of 
the  finea  are,  first,  the  division  of  traffic  among  the  lines,  and,  second, 
the  reeervation  of  special  areas.  These  two  features  afford  a  conven- 
ient starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  passenger  agreements. 

Division  of  Trqffic  and  Enforcement  of  it  Among  the  Lines. — Steei^ 
age  and  third-class  business  alone  are  subject  to  provisions  for  tralBe 
division  and  arrangementa  necessary  for  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  that  division.*   The  diaouasion  hi  ihia  eeetion,  therefore. 

Thus  AgrMment  N  U  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Lines  and  the  Ausim  kmm^ 
icAnn,  allotting  to  the  latter  a  certain  portion  of  the  steerafe  busimw 

*  Cf.  Agreement  G,  United  SUtee  of  America,  t.  HamborrAaerikMisshs 
Paeketfahrt  Actien-Gesellsohaft  and  others,  Petitioner's  ExhibiU,  toI.  i, 
art.  U,  p.  03;  Special  Agreement  B.  ibid.,  art.  v,  p.  114;  Special  AgreenenI  A, 
art.  iv,  p.  US.  Aa  all  references  in  the  rJissmsioii  of  psMsagsr  agrssaiiats  ie 
Uken  from  the  abore  volume  except  where  othsrwist  indicated  only  the  Agyee- 
ment  article  thereof  and  page  number  will  be  given  in  the  footnotes. 

*  Royal  Commiwon  on  Shipping  Ringt,  pt.  II,  p.  0. 

*  Agreement  V  of  February  5. 1006.  relating  to  first-class  business  and  Agree- 
Bent  W  of  the  same  date  relating  to  sccond<«la«  business  of  both  i 
contracts  do  not  diWde  traiBe  except  ia  to  far  as  the  dUfcreatial 
the  TarkMis  lines  may  do  so. 
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relates  only  to  these  classes  of  business.  The  steerage  traffic  of  the 
various  steamship  lines  is  distributed  among  them  upon  a  percentage 
basis.  A  certain  percentage  may  be  allotted  to  each  line,*  or  the 
lines  may  be  divided  into  groups  and  a  percentage  allotted  to  each 
group, ^  or  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  may  be  used,  certain 
lines  receiving  each  a  specific  percentage  and  another  or  other  specific 
percentages  being  allotted  to  a  group  or  groups  of  hues.'  Agreement 
G,  regarding  third-class  passenger  business,  is  of  the  last  type,  which 
is  the  most  prevalent. •  In  some  cases,  the  percental  participation 
allotted  is  based  upon  averages  of  the  passengers  carried  over  a 
period  of  years  as  is  the  case  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  and  in 
Agreements  L  and  G.*°  In  certain  other  cases,  the  participation 
allotted  is  made  conditional  upon  a  certain  number  of  sailings  per 
annum  as  in  the  Mediterranean  Steerage  Agreement,  Special  Agree- 
ment B  and  Agreement  N." 

No  matter  in  what  way  the  percentages  are  distributed,  the 
methods  of  enforcing  the  allotments  upon  the  lines  are  identical  in 
requiring  the  payment  of  a  compensation  price  of  so  much  per  head  for 
all  excess  of  allotted  percentages.  This  compensation  price  varies. 
Under  Special  Agreement  A  between  the  Italian  Line  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic, American,  and  White  Star  Lines,  covering  Italian  and  Orien- 
tal steerage  passengers,  it  is  as  low  as  75  lires  (about  $15). '^  Under 
Agreement  L  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Lines  and  the  Transatlantic 
and  American  Lines,  covering  eastbound  steerage  traffic,  the  price  is 
even  lower,  being  only  40  marks  (about  $10).^^     On  the  other  hand 

•  Agreement  AA,  article  iii,  pp.  52-53. 

'  Me<iiterranean  Steerage-Traffic  Agreement,  pp.  95-96. 

•  Contract,  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  Assn.  (N.  D.  L.  V.)  Passenger 
Agreement,  art.  iii,  pp.  5-7;  Agreement L  (eastbound pool),  arts,  i  and  iii,  pp. 
84-87;  Special  Agreement  B  (Italian  lines,  Cunard,  and  Austro-Americana), 
art.  ii,  p.  114;  and  also  p.  113;  Special  Agreement  A  (Italian  lines,  Cie.  Gen. 
Trana-Atl antique,  American,  and  WhiteStar),  art.  ii,  pp.  117-118;  Agreement  N 
(N.  D.  L.  V.  lines  and  Austro-Americana),  art.  i  and  ii,  pp.  121. 

•  Agreement  G  (N.  D.  L.  V.  lines  and  Cie.  Gen.  Trans-Atlantique),  arts,  ii 
and  iii,  pp.  90-91. 

'•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  iii  and  commentary  pp.  5-6;  Agreement  L, 
arts,  i  and  iii,  pp.  84-87;  Agreement  G,  art.  ii,  p.  90. 

"  The  Mediterranean  Steerage  Traffic  Agreement,  art.  iii,  pp.  96-97;  Spe- 
cial Agreement  B,  art.  iii,  p.  114;  Agreement  N,  art.  ii,  p.  120. 

"  Special  Agreement  A,  art.  iii,  p.  118. 

"  Agreement  L,  art.  iv,  p.  87. 
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the  compenBaUoQ  price  ui  oium  much  grealer.  It  w  100  ouirki 
(about  125)  under  AgreeoMni  N  betweeo  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Linei  And 
the  AuHtro-Amerieana,  eovering  the  tteerage  buelneM  oC  IVieete  wad 
other  Adriatie  porta.*^  Tbeotherafreeoientefixeompenaatkm  priees 
between  thoee  mentioned  which  seem  to  ooniititut<*  the  lower  ami 
upper  limiUi. 

By  the  tenna  of  the  three  major  agreementa  each  iinc  imdertakaa 

o  arrange  Itaterviee  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  of  ateenNpen 

which  it  actually  carries  coweepoods  aa  nearly  aa  poasible  with  the 

number  allotted  to  it  hi  the  agreement.**    From  an  adminiatrattYe 

point  of  view  the  necewity  of  any  such  provision  may  be  queetknad. 

\\e  inevitable  tendency  of  the  compenaation  price  in  to  eliminate  any 

attempta  to  exoeed  allotted  percentages  either  by  a  reduction  of  ratea 

or  otherwise.'*    The  various  lines,  therefore,  might  reasonably  be  ex- 

<*cted  to  adjust  their  respective  services  to  their  allotmenta  without 

such  a  ment. 

^i  r  administrative  rules  are  provided  looking  to  the  en- 

forcement of  percentage  allotments.  The  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  for 
example,  declares  that  in  case  the  results  show  that  any  of  the  Unes 
have  exoeeded  their  proportions  or  have  remained  below  them,  such 
Unes  are  entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  adopt  measures*'  calctilated  to 
bring  about  a  correct  adjustment;  but  before  putting  hito  effect  any 
such  measures,  each  line  is  obliged  to  inform  the  secretary  of  the  ar- 
rangements that  are  about  to  be  adopted.**  Provisions  of  a  like  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  both  in  Agreement  AA  and  the  Mediterranean 
Steerage  Traffic  Agreement.*'  In  the  case  of  the  Ust  mentioned 
agreement  any  other  action  looking  to  the  enforcement  of  percentage 
allotments  is  out  of  the  question  until  the  effect  which  is  produced 
by  the  measures  adopted  appears.    If  the  desired  result  is  not  pro- 

'*  Acreemeiit  N,  art.  iv,  p.  121. 

*•  Cf.  N.  D.  L.  V.  Asroement,  art.  xv,  p.  30;  Agreement  AA,  art.  ix,  p.flS; 
Mcdit«rnuiean  Steermge  Traffic  Agreement,  art.  viii,  p.  W. 

M  Cf .  testimony  of  P.  A.  8.  Franklin.  **  Proceedings  of  the  CoouBitlat  ea 
ilie  Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaberiea  in  the  Investtgalion  of  Shipping  Oiaa- 
binations,"  1913,  pp.  5S2,  if. 

"  Such  measures  are  usually  an  increase  U  the  ratesehwfid  by  the  lias  or 

lines  overearrying  rather  than  a  reduction  by  the  Unas  naderoarrisd.  Of.  las* 

mony  of  P.  A.  8.  Franklin,  **  In\*cetigation  of  Shipping  OombiaaUoas,'*  p.  SB. 

«•  N.  D.  L.  V.  .Agreement,  art.  xvii,  p.  21. 

'•AgnmnentAA.  art.  xi.p.W;Mod.  Steerage  Traf.AgrBaoMBi.  art,!,  p.  too. 
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duced,  both  groups  of  lines  must  come  together  and  decide  what  suit- 
able measures  shall  be  taken.'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  lines  are  not  in 
all  cases  bound  to  await  the  results  of  measures  which  have  been 
voluntarily  taken  by  a  given  line  to  adjust  its  carrying  to  its  allot- 
ment. Under  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  the  Board  of  Secretaries  in- 
stead of  doing  this  may  direct  other  or  more  forcible  measures  to  be 
put  in  operation,  which  measures,  however,  can  refer  only  to  rates  and 
/  or  commissions.  In  such  case  the  line  or  lines  are  bound  to  put  these 
measures  into  force  without  delay  or  demur  nor  is  there  any  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Secretaries  in  this  matter.  If 
the  lines  themselves  fail  to  propose  the  adoption  of  measures,  the 
Board  of  Secretaries  may  act  on  their  own  initiative  and  proceed  to 
take  steps  looking  to  an  adjustment  of  the  traffic,  such  as  directing 
that  rates  shall  be  raised  or  commissions  modified.^^ 

Under  the  terms  of  Agreement  AA  the  various  other  lines  ''are 
entitled'*  to  await  the  result  of  measures  which  are  taken  by  a  line 
to  adjust  itself  to  its  allotment,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  represent 
75  per  cent  of  the  shares,  in  which  case  they  may,  like  the  Board  of 
Secretaries  of  the  N.  D.  L.  V.,  direct  other  and  more  forcible  meas- 
ures to  be  set  in  motion.  These  measures  may  relate  only  to  rates  and 
they  must  be  put  into  effect  immediately  and  without  protest.  If  a 
line  itself  does  not  propose  measures  of  adjustment,  these  may  be 
be  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  lines  representing  75  per  cent  of  the 
shares,  which  majority  may  direct  either  an  increase  or  a  reduction 
of  rates.** 

Still  further  provisions  for  allotment  enforcement  are  found  in 
the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement.  Each  line  is  entitled  to  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Board  of  Secretaries  whenever  the  line  itself  or  any  of 
the  other  lines  are  10  per  cent  above  or  below  their  allotted  percentages 
in  any  one  month.  If  a  line  has  a  shortage  of  over  20  per  cent,  the 
Board  of  Presidents,  if  asked  to  do  so  by  any  one  line,  is  required  to 
investigate,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  shortage  has  been  caused 
by  measures  or  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  line  showing  the  shortage. 
If  the  shortage  is  due  to  any  fault  upon  the  part  of  the  line,  the  Board 
of  Presidents  may,  by  unanimous  vote,  direct  the  removal  of  the  cause 

"  Med.  Steerage  Traf .  Agreement,  art.  x,  p.  100. 

"  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xvii  and  commentary,  p.  21. 

**  Agreement  AA,  art.  xi,  and  commentary,  p.  59. 
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thereof,  upon  penalty  of  a  rediieikm  of  peroenUl  partielpetkm,  the 
amount  of  such  reduotkm  being  named  at  the  time.* 

Adnunistrahve  FmUwu  nf  PmrnnUd  Partieipaium,—Fot  the  pui^ 
poee  of  the  compilation  of  eompenaation  aoeounte,  Agreement  AA 

and  both  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  Mediterranean  Steerage  Traffic  agree- 
ments require  tho  lines  to  fumiah  to  the  eecretaiy  on  the  eeveDth, 
fifteenth,  twenty-third,  and  Ust  day  of  each  month  etatietice  of  eteer 
age  paaeengere*^  earned.*  In  Agreement  L  it  ie  specified  that  the  linee 
shall  make  weekly  returns  to  the  eeeretary,  no  dates  being  meo- 
tioned.*  From  the  data  thus  furnished  him,  the  seeretaiy  must  siip-> 
ply  the  lines  weekly  with  the  statistics  of  paseengnrs  carried,  and 
monthly  with  a  statement  of  the  position  oi  the  lines  verms  eaeh 
other.  In  the  ease  of  the  N.D.L.V.  and  AA  agreements,  theee  month- 
ly statements  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  lines  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  after  that  for  which  tb^  are  made.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mediterranean  Steerage  Traffic  Agreemoit  the  t^nth. 
instead  of  the  fifteenth,  of  the  month  is  specificed.*^ 

The  actual  payment  of  compensation  money  for  exceeding  per- 
centages is  sometimes  made  monthly  on  the  basis  of  provisional 
compensation  accounts  which  are  made  out  by  the  secretary.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  payments  must  be  made  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
receipt  of  the  secretary's  notice.  In  the  agreements  where  the  above 
rules  govern,  final  settlements  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year 
on  the  basis  of  a  compensation  account  prepared  by  the  seeretaiy  and 
embracing  the  entire  year.  If  there  are  any  objectioiis  to  this  final 
account,  they  must  be  made  within  four  weeks.**  In  the  N.  D.  L.  V. 
Agreement  no  provisional  compensation  aooounts  are  provided  for, 

«  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xviii.  pp.  21-22.  A  •bortacB  mifbt occur ovinf 
to  culpable  management  in  neglecting  overhaul  and  repairs,  or  through  failure 
adequately  to  clean  and  ventilate  st«erage  spaoes  which  have  been  used  for 
the  transportation  of  cattle. 

**  Pusengera  carried  in  any  intermediate  class  between  stetragi  and  cabin, 
and  in  tome  caaes  even  cabin  paaaengers,  are  ranked  aa  ateeragara  nnlew  paying 
at  least  a  oertain  stipulated  fare. 

»  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  zvi,  p.  20;  Agreement  AA,  art.  z,  p.tt;  Medi- 
terranean Steerage  TralBe  Agreement,  art.  ix,  p.  100. 

"  Agreement  L,  art.  viii,  p.  80. 

>*  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  zvi,  p.  »;  Agreement  AA,  art.  z,p.tt;Med. 
Steer.  Traf .  Agreement,  art.  ix,  p.  100. 

u  Agreement  AA,  art.  viU,  p.  ff7;  Mad.  StMT.  Traf.  Agrssmwt,  art.  vii,  p.  M. 
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but  compensation  is  eflfected  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  a  compensation  account  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Secretaries, 
which  account  must  be  settled  within  fourteen  days.  Objections  to 
accounts  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Secretaries.**  Under 
none  of  the  agreements  do  objections  to  the  correctness  of  accounts 
release  the  line  or  lines  from  the  obligation  to  effect  a  provisional 
settlement. 

Reservation  of  Special  A  reas. — One  of  the  most  important  methods 
of  preventing  competition  between  the  lines  embraced  in  the  various 
steamship  conferences  is  by  the  reservation  of  special  areas.  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  a  conference  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
a  given  line  has  for  some  time  largely  controlled  the  trade  from  a  cer- 
tain port  or  ports.  When  the  conference  is  organized  it  is,  therefore, 
often  based  upon  a  recognition  of  these  existing  interests.  The 
N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  an  arrangement. 
In  this  agreement  Bremen  and  all  ports  of  the  Weser  are  reserved 
to  the  North  German  Lloyd;  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven  and  all  other 
ports  of  the  Elbe,  Stettin,  and  all  ports  of  the  Oder,  and  Havre  to 
the  Hamburg- American ;  Antwerp,  the  ports  of  the  Schelde,  Flushing, 
and  Temeuzen  included,  and  the  entire  coast  of  Belgium,  to  the  Red 
Star;  the  entire  coast  of  Holland,  Flushing,  and  Temeuzen,  included, 
and  Boulogne-sur-Mer  to  the  Rotterdam  Line.  The  lines  expressly 
bind  themselves  not  to  call  either  outward  or  inward  at  any  home  or 
adjacent  port  to  which  vessels  of  the  other  lines  are  sailing.  The 
maintenance  of  this  condition  is  regarded  as  so  important  that  its 
contravention  entitles  the  line  whose  trade  is  thus  infringed  upon  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference.  The  line  infringing  is  regarded  as 
having  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  impossible  and  a  penalty  for  this  is  applied.*® 

Similarly  Agreement  G  on  third-class  traffic  between  the  N.  D.  L. 
V.  and  Cie.  Gen.  Transatlantique  reserves  to  the  latter  the  direct 
passenger  busmess  of  Havre  and  all  other  French-Atlantic  and  chan- 
nel ports  except  Cherbourg  and  Boulogne.** 

Administrative  Organization  and  Functions. — The  principal  admin- 
istrative authority  of  passenger  agreements  and  conferences  is  usually 

«•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xiv,  p.  19. 

*•  Cf .  section  on  Guaranties  and  Penalties,  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxi 
and  commentary,  pp.  3^35. 

»•  Agreement  G.,  art.  10,  p.  92. 


the  secreUry.i  In  the  eaaei  of  the  minor  agreemenU  wImto  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  is  also  a  party  to  one  of  the  major  afreamcnts,  Uie 
seoretaiy  of  the  latter  frequently  acts  as  the  secretary  of  the  minor 
agreement.  Thus  Agreement  L  (between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.,  and  Trana- 
atlantio  and  American  lines)  and  Agreement  N  (N.  D.  L.  V.  and 
Austro-Americana)  both  allot  the  secretarial  duties  to  the  secretory 
of  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement." 

Tliree  of  the  passenger  agreements  enumerate  the  functions  of 
the  secretary.  From  these  enumerations  we  may  summarise  the 
duties  of  this  officer  somewhat  as  follows:  (1)  To  receive  and  eiamine 
the  stotistical  sUtements  of  the  lines,  as  also  the  accounts,  and  to 
communicate  both  to  the  lines  concerned.  For  this  purpose  the  sec- 
retary is  given  access  to  the  passenger  offices  of  the  lines,  where  be  may 
examme  all  books,  Papers,  correspondence,  etc.  (2)  To  collect  the 
payment  of  penalties.  (3)  To  effect  the  compensation  accounts. 
(4)  To  control  steerage  prices  (in  the  Mediterranean  Steerage  Traffic 
Agreement  he  controls  commissions  in  addition).  (5)  To  call  meet- 
ings of  the  lines  and  to  kec^p  the  minutes  thereof .  (6)  To  act  as  medi- 
ator in  general  in  the  transactions  between  the  lines  so  far  as  the 
transactions  relate  to  the  contracts  involved,  and  to  use  every  effort 
to  settle  difficulties  amicably.  In  addition  by  the  terms  of  the  N.  D.  L. 
V.  Agreement  the  secretary  is  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  lines  and 
the  Boards  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries.  The  duties  of  the  secretary 
require  unprejudiced  judgment.  Both  the  AA  and  N.  D.  L.  V.  agree- 
ments require  that  he  shall  be  entirely  and  in  every  respect  independ- 
ent of  the  parties  to  the  contract.  The  Mediterranean  Btesrage 
Traffic  Agreement  provides  that  the  secretary  shall  fulfill  his  duties 
in  an  unbiased  manner.  The  salary  of  the  secretary  is  paid  by  the 
parties  to  the  contract  in  equal  parts.** 

The  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  differs  from  the  other  agreements  in 
the  matter  of  having  a  Board  of  Secretaries.  Besides  the  secretary, 
there  is  a  vice-secretary  and  a  second  vice-secretar>'.    The  post  of 

**  Agreement  AA,  art.  xxiii,  p.  07;  Med.  Steer. Traf.  Agreement,  sK.  xxv,  p. 
107. 

**  Agreement  L,  art.  viii,  p.  89;  Agreement  N,  art.  t  and  ri,  p.  121. 

**  Where  groups  of  lines  constitute  one  or  more  parties,  each  group  appar- 
ently counts  as  one  party.  This  summar>-  of  the  duties  and  funetions  of  the 
secretary  is  made  from  the  following:  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xnar,  p.  S7; 
Agreement  AA,  art.  xx'm,  pp.  87-68;  Mod.  Stoor.  Traf.  AcT««n«at.  art.  txv{.  pn. 
107-106. 
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vice-eecretary  is  filled  by  persons  delegated  by  the  lines,  and  who 
rotate  in  office  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  firms 
of  the  lines.  The  vice-eecretary  and  second  vice-secretary  take  the 
place  of  the  secretary  whenever  the  latter  is  unable  to  act.  When 
the  decisions  of  the  secretary  are  not  recognized  and  accepted  by  all 
the  lines,  the  vice-secretaries  are  to  decide  jointly  with  the  secretary 
by  a  majority,  and  the  decision  thus  made  is  finally  binding  upon  all 
the  lines.  Neither  the  vice-secretary  nor  the  second  vice-secretary 
can  decide  in  matters  in  which  their  own  lines  are  interested.  In 
such  cases  their  functions  devolve  upon  the  vice-secretaries  next 
on  the  list.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Secretaries  are  paid  by  the 
lines  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  allotment  of  each.** 

Not  unanalogous  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  corporation  is 
the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement.  *'The  Board 
of  Presidents,"  so  runs  the  contract,  "  has  to  take  charge  of  all  im- 
portant and  general  questions."  It  consists  of  a  delegate  of  each  line, 
such  delegate  belonging,  if  possible,  to  either  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, Board  of  Directors  or  Board  of  Surveillance  of  the  line.  The 
chairmanship  is  held  for  a  term  of  three  months  according  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  firms  of  the  Imes.  This  Board  votes  by  ma- 
jority, except  in  certain  special  cases,  and  if  the  vote  is  equally 
divided,  the  vote  of  the  chairman  gives  a  majority.  Particularly, 
the  Board  of  Presidents  is  required  to  take  charge  of:  (1)  the  ex- 
amination and  management  of  all  matters  concerning  bank  deposits; 
(2)  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  secretary;  (3)  the  fixing  of 
penalties;  (4)  alterations  and  additions  to  the  contract;  (5)  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members,  conventions  with  other  lines,  and  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  case  of  exits  occurring;  (6)  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  event  of  competition  arising;  and  (7)  settlement  of  differ- 
ences which  cannot  be  effected  by  the  Board  of  Secretaries.^* 

No  administrative  authority  similar  to  the  Board  of  Presidents 
is  provided  for  in  Argreement  AA,  but  the  Mediterranean  Steerage 
Traffic  Agreement  has  an  administrative  authority  known  as  the 
Delegates  of  the  Lines,  who  have  full  power  to  make  binding  arrange- 
ments on  behalf  of  each  of  their  respective  companies,  and  to  sign  for 
the  same.    Decisions  are  taken  by  the  delegates  by  a  majority  of 

••  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxiv,  p.  38. 
»•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxv,  pp.  39-40. 


two-thirds  of  the  lines,  «scepi  where  otherwise  provided  for  under  the 
contract.*^ 

The  only  other  administrative  authority  provided  for  in  psssinfor 
agreements  is  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators.  The  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agree- 
ment  appoints  as  arbitrator  the  aeting  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Lawyers  in  Cologne,  or  in  event  of  his  refusal  or  inability 
to  aot»  he  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  mdtvidual  who  b  his  substitute  for 
the  chairmanship.  Should  neither  of  theee  officials  be  avaiUble,  the 
president  of  the  Cologne  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  decUred  to  be  or 
else  shall  nominate  the  arbitrator.**  Instead  ai  a  single  arbitrator,  a 
Board  of  Arbitrators  may  be  provided  for.  By  the  termsof  Agreement 
AA,  unless  the  parties  in  dispute  mutually  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
a  single  arbitrator  within  fourteen  da3rs,  each  must  name  in  writing 
without  delay,  an  arbitrator  to  act  on  its  behalf,  and  the  two  arbitra- 
tors thus  chosen  shall  appoint  an  umpire.  If  they  cannot  agree  upon 
an  umpire,  this  official  shall  be  nominated  by  the  president  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  if  the  arbitration  takes  place  in  £Ingland,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  Hanseatic  Court  of  Appeal  if  the  arbitration  takes 
place  in  Germany.  If  either  fails  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  within 
twenty-one  days  after  notice  of  the  intended  reference  has  been  given, 
and  for  seven  days  after  service  of  notice  m  writing  by  the  other  dis- 
puting party  or  parties  appointing  his  or  their  arbitrator,  then  the  one 
arbitrutor  chosen  may,  if  required  to  do  so  by  the  one  who  appointed 
him,  act  as  sole  arbitrator,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding.** 

The  arbitration  provisions  found  in  Agreements  W  and  B  on 
second-class  business  are  identical  with  those  of  Agreement  AA, 
except  that  they  contain  no  arrangements  for  the  designation  of  an 
umpire  in  case  the  two  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  upon  one.^  In  the 
Mediterranean  Steerage  Traffic  Agreement  the  disputing  parties  are 
each  required  to  name  an  arbitrator,  the  two  to  choose  an  umpire 
from  the  list  of  three  gentlemen  who  are  named  in  the  agreement. 
In  case  they  cannot  agree  upon  an  umpire  the  matter  is  deeided 
by  lot.  Failure  upon  the  part  of  a  line  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  is 
adjusted  in  the  same  way  as  under  Agreement  AA.^ 

•'  Med.  St«er.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  xxvii.  p.  109. 

*•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxri,  pp.  40-41. 

**  Agreement  AA,  art.  xxiv,  p.  09. 

*•  Agreement  W.,art.  16,  pp.  140-141  and  Agreement  V.,  art.  9(K  pp.  lai-M. 

«*  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  ndz,  pp.  10^110. 
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No  line  has  the  right  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  contract  to 
which  it  is  a  party  to  summon  another  line  before  the  judicial  courts/- 
In  lieu  of  this  all  diflferences  are  submitted  to  arbitration  by  the  offi- 
cials just  described.  In  case  differences  cannot  be  settled  amicably, 
any  Ime  has  the  right  to  call  for  arbitration.^ 

In  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  arbi- 
trator against  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Presidents  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  secretary  within  fourteen  days  after  such  a  decision. 
It  must  be  addressed  to  him  by  registered  letter,  and  he  is  bound  to 
communicate  it  within  three  days  to  the  arbitrator  and  to  inform  all 
lines  immediately.  The  Mediterranean  Steerage  Traffic  Agreement 
contains  similar  provisions,  except  that  no  time  within  which  the 
appeal  must  be  filed  is  mentioned.  Under  Agreement  AA  notice  of 
an  intention  to  prefer  a  claim  must  be  given  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  the  party  complained  of,  signed  either  by  or  in  behalf  of  the 
complaining  party  and  stating  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the  com- 
plaint. This  notice  is  deemed  properly  served  if  sent  by  registered 
mail  to  the  office  of  the  line  m  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Copies 
are  to  be  sent  also  to  the  secretary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inform  the 
other  parties.  Identically  the  same  arrangements  as  these  appear  in 
Agreements  V  and  W,  except  that  the  secretary  is  not  required  to 
inform  the  other  party  in  regard  to  the  complaint.*^ 

The  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  Mediterranean  Steerage  agreements  specify 
that  the  arbitrator  in  the  first  case,  and  the  arbitrators  in  the  second 
case,  must  give  to  both  parties  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
making  an  award,  and  also  that  the  award  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  written  argument  setting  forth  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  made. 
It  is  also  expressly  stated  in  both  these  agreements  that  the  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators  are  not  bound  to  the  observance  of  rules  of  legal  pro- 
cedure and  the  methods  of  taking  evidence,  and  the  method  of 
procedure  adopted  for  the  ascertainment  of  facts  is  left  to  their 
conscientious  decision.  Under  Agreement  AA  and  also  the  Medi- 
terranean Steerage  Agreement,  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  not- 

**  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxvi,  p.  41;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement, 
art.  xxix,  p.  109. 

^  Except  in  one  or  two  claases  of  cases,  where  the  decisions  of  some  other 
authority  may  have  been  made  final  and  binding.  Cf.  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement, 
art.  xxxvi,  p.  41. 

**  Agreement  W.,  art.  xvi,  p.  40;  Agreement  V,  art.  xx,  p.  61. 
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witlistanding  the  fact  that  ib^  may  have  made  and  puUi«bed  an 
award,  have  the  power  to  reoonaider  the  aame  and  to  make  a  new 
award  provided  satisfaotoiy  cause  is  abown  wiibtn  a  certain  time. 
T\  •>  si.me  is  also  true  of  Afreementa  V  and  W  with  refetvnee  to 

•  1  aeoond-daas  buaineae  respectively.^  This  condition,  bow- 
I'v.  r,  does  not  appear  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement.  Finally,  the 
arhitration  award  ia  declared  by  all  three  of  the  major  agreements  to 
U*  iK)uivalent  to  a  legal  judgment  given  by  a  court  of  last  resort,  and 

'-H  reluiquinh  all  and  every  right  to  employ  against  the  award 
1  ^...  ..tons  of  any  character  whatsoever.* 

(luorofilsst  ond  Psnotttss. — ^The  adherence  of  the  various  signa- 
tories to  the  conditions  of  the  passenger  agreements  is  usually  obtained 
by  the  requirement  of  a  heavy  guaranty  which  must  be  fumitilied  by 
each  line.  Under  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  the  lines  must  malce  the 
deposits  in  cash  or  negotiable  securities.  This  deposit  is  in  each  caae 
based  upon  about  20,000  marks  for  each  participation  quota  of  one 
per  cent.^'  In  Agreement  AA  each  party  deposits  a  promissory  note 
for  £1,000  for  each  one  per  cent  of  participation,  payable  cofy  if  ac- 
companied by  an  award.^  The  Mediterranean  Steerage  Agreement 
requires  each  line,  without  regard  to  percental  participation,  to  de- 
posit a  bank  guaranty  of  125,000  lires,  payable  only  on  an  order  signed 
by  the  secretary  and  the  umpire  of  the  arbitrators  who  has  pronounced 
the  award.^*  The  funds  thus  deposited  are  regarded  as  liquidated 
damages  and  are  entirely  forfeited  if  any  line  making  a  deposit  unduly 
withdraws  from  the  contract  before  its  expiration  or  resorts  to  actions 
which  render  its  continuance  impossible  and  which  are  therefore  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  withdrawal.  Acts  of  the  latter  character  would 
be,  for  example,  a  refusal  to  pay  compensation  money;  to  replenish 
deposits  in  due  time;  assisting  to  start  a  new  line  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  trade,  etc.** 

*•  Agreement  W,  art.  xvi,  p.  142;  ARreement  V,  art.  jo,  p.  163. 

«  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxvi,  pp.  41-43;  Agrwment  AA,  art.  bi(v, 
pp.  6S-70;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  xxiz,  pp.  100-111. 

*^  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxv  and  eommentary,  p.  38. 

^  Agreement  AA,  art.  xvii,  p.  M. 

*•  Med.  Steer.  Traf .  Agreement,  art  xx.  p.  lOS.  Compare  aleo  Special 
Agreements  A,  art.  v,  p.  118,  and  B,  art.  vi,  pp.  114-115,  requiring  a  guaraatet 
of  the  same  amount. 

••  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxvii,  pp.  31-33;  Agreement  AA,  art.  xriil, 
p.  S4;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  zzi,  pp.  106-105. 
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In  case  of  an  infraction  or  contravention  of  the  agreement,  the 
penalty  therefor  is  fixed  by  the  arbitrator  under  both  the  Mediter- 
ranean Steerage  and  AA  agreements.  In  Agreements  V  and  W  it  is 
also  fixed  by  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators.  By  the  terms  of  the  N.  D.  L. 
V.  Agreement  the  penalty  is  first  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Presidents,  but 
if  their  decision  is  not  accepted,  it  is  fixed  by  the  arbitrator.  The 
minimum  penalties  are  5,000  lires,  £250,  and  5000  marks  under  the 
Mediterranean  Steerage,  AA,  and  N.  D.  L.  V.  agreements,  respectively. 
No  maximum  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  while  the 
other  two  major  agreements  stipulate  that  in  no  one  case  shall  they 
exceed  the  full  amount  of  the  deposit.  Agreements  V  and  W,  being 
only  rate  agreements,  prescribe  much  lower  penalties  than  are  fixed 
by  the  major  agreements.  In  each  case  the  fine  for  violation  by  any 
party  may  not  be  less  than  £50  nor  more  than  £500  sterling.  In  case 
of  a  violation  by  any  agent  the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than  £5  nor  more 
than  £100. 

In  case  of  a  willful  or  designed  contravention  or  infraction,  and 
especially  a  willful  or  intentionally  incorrect  statement  of  statistics 
in  the  case  of  the  major  agreements  the  penalty  is  large,  being  no  less 
than  50,000  marks  under  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  50,000  lires 
imder  the  Mediterranean  Steerage  Agreement,  and  £2500  under 
Agreement  AA.  Unless  the  penalty  provided  in  the  major  agreements 
is  paid  within  eight  days,  the  deposit  is  drawn  upon  for  the  required 
amount." 

Penalties  or  deposits  when  the  latter  are  forfeited,  are  distributed 
by  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  AA  agreements  to  the  lire  or  lines  having 
claims  to  compensation,  who  receive  satisfaction  out  of  the  same  pro 
rata  to  their  claims.  Any  surplus  remaining  is  then  divided  among 
the  lines,  excluding  the  penalized  line  or  lines,  proportionately  to  their 
participation  quotas.  No  rules  for  distribution  appear  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Steerage  Agreement.  In  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  it  is 
further  provided  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  line  has  applied  to  an  arbi- 
trator for  an  award  does  not  free  it  from  the  immediate  payment  of  a 
penalty.**    In  the  event  of  a  deposit  having  been  forfeited  in  part  or 

"  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxix,  p.  33;  Agreement  AA,  art.  xx,  p.  65; 
Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  xxii,  p.  106.  Agreement  W,  art.  xvi,  p.  141 ; 
Agreement  W,  art.  xx,  p.  152. 

"  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  arte,  xxviii  and  xxix,  pp.  32-33;  Agreement  AA, 
arte,  xix  and  xx,  p.  66. 
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in  whole,  the  same  must  be  replenished  up  to  its  full  amount  within 
fourteen  days  thereafter.** 

i4(/iifrlt>t'n(^.— The  parties  to  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  AA  agreements 

indertake  to  comply  with  article  8  of  '*The  General  Rules,  Third 

•  riee,  of  the  C<mtinental  Conference"  which  provide  that  ''No 

rculars  or  publication  shall  be  issued  by  any  line  reflecting  upon  or 

.t;*..t:..^  comparisons  with  any  Conference  line  onfavorsible  to 

and  no  party  hereto  shall  support  any  newspaper  which 

ically  attack  any  Conference  Line."   A  clause  simiUrly 

.  .>...cv.  .o  ;v.wiid  in  the  Mediterranean  Steerage  Agreement. 

It  is  explained  in  the  AA  and  N.  D.  L.  V.  agreements  that  the  ar- 
rle  of  the  Contmental  Conference,  just  cited,  has  stood  the  test  of 
iiany  3rearB  of  actual  worldng,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
language  "support  any  newspaper"  should  be  expressly  understood 
>  mean  that  no  advertising  be  given  to  such  newspaper.    Further 
xulations  stipulate  that  the  lines  shall  send  to  the  secretary  any 
r  inted  matter  and  circulars  relating  to  the  steerage  business  (in  the 
lediterranean  Agreement  any  relating  to  steerage  and  seoond-cabm 
usinees).    The  Mediterranean  Steerage,  though  not  the  AA  and 
N'.  D.  L.  V.  agreements,  require  that  a  sufficient  number  of  circulars 
<'  sent  to  the  secretary  to  enable  him  to  supply  a  copy  to  each  one 
f  the  parties.  Agreement  W  which  is  a  rate  agreement  upon  second- 
lass  busmess  requires  that  in  the  case  of  steamers  carr>ang  only 
cond-class  passengers,  this  fact  must  appear  in  all  advertising,  cir- 
ilars  or  other  printed  matter  without  any  reference  to  such  paa- 
ngers  enjo>'ing  so-called  first-class  or  saloon  privileges." 

RegukUion  of  AgenU.— The  lines  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 

I  nous  agreements  to  be  responsible  for  their  agents,  emplo3rees,  and 

prwentativcs  in  respect  to  the  contracts.    Parties  to  the  N.  D.  L.  V. 

rncnt  are  bound,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Board  of  Secretaries 

iiately  to  dismiss  an  agent  who  his  violated  the  conditions  of  the 

f^t  in  regard  to  advertising.    The  same  regulation  exists  in 

T  AA,  except  that  no  demand  is  made  upon  the  lines,  as 

...t  :..  D.  L.  V.  Agreement.    The  terms  of  the  Mediterranean 

*•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agrsemeiit,  art.  xxx,  p.  34;  AgrMOMBt AA,  art.  xsi, p.66; 
;pd.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreamsnt,  art.  xxiii,  pp.  106-107. 

**  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxiTaDdeommoitary,  p.  27  ;AcrMB«itAAt 
t.  xvi  and  commentary,  p.  68;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  rriil,  p. 
^;  Agreement  W,  art.  ix,  p.  188. 
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Steerage  contract  are  even  broader.  After  declaring  the  lines  respon- 
sible for  agents,  etc.,  it  provides  for  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  any 
agents  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  :igreement  and  orders  the  dis- 
qualification of  the  agent  upon  a  repetition  of  his  offence.  The 
Mediterranean  contract  further  forbids  the  agents  of  the  lines  to 
book  passengers  for  any  opposition  line,  or  to  be  hiterested  therein, 
upon  penalty  of  disqualification.  Both  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  AA  agree- 
ments forbid  the  engaging  by  any  of  the  other  lines  of  the  agent  of  a 
line  who  has  been  dismissed  for  violating  the  conditions  in  rogard  to 
advertising,  nor  are  the  parties  to  these  agreements  allowed  to  have 
business  comiections  of  any  sort  whatsoever  with  such  an  agent.** 
Definite  commissions  to  agents  are  also  prescribed  in  the  various 
contracts.** 

The  Admission  of  New  Lines  and  the  Alter alion  of  Existing  Agree- 
ments.— Other  lines  may  be  admitted  as  parties  to  the  various  agree- 
ments with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  lines*'  (in  the  case  of  the 
N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Presidents,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  lines.)  The  same  rule  prevails  in  regard  to  all  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  contract,  which  to  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the 
lines,  however,  must  have  the  written  consent  of  the  lines.** 

Two  of  the  major  passenger  agreements,  the  AA  and  N.  D.  L.  V., 
are  for  three  years,  and  all  three  are  to  continue  from  year  to  year, 
except  when  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  is  given  by  one  of  the 
lines  a  certain  number  of  months  previously.  The  original  Med- 
iterranean Steerage  contract  is  for  two  years.  The  withdrawal  of  any 
line  automatically  releases  the  other  lines  from  all  obligations  under 
the  contract  (except  the  payment  of  compensation  money  in  the  AA 
and  Mediterranean  agreements),  unless  the  other  lines  agree  to  con- 
tinue the  contract  under  the  same  or  other  terms.*'   Among  the  minor 

*•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxiv  and  commentary,  p.  27;  Agreement  AA, 
art.  xvi  and  commentary,  p.  63;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  xix,  p.  105. 

••  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxii,  p.  25 ;  Agreement  AA,  art.  xiv,  p.  61 ;  Med. 
Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  arts,  xii  and  xiii,  p.  101;  Agreement  W,  art.  xi,  pp. 
13&-139;  Agreement  V,  art.  xiii,  pp.  149-150. 

*''  Agreement  AA  reads  that  the  vote  must  be  unanimous  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  contract. 

••  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxii,  p.  36;  Agreement  AA,  art.  xxii,  pp. 
66-67;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  xxiv,  p.  107. 

*•  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xli,  pp.  46-47;  Agreement  AA,  art.  xxvii,  p. 
73;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  arts,  xxxii  and  xxxiii,  p.  112. 
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agnemenUt  Special  AgrMtncnt  B^  and  AgreenMOi  I/* 
originally  concluded  for  one  year;  Speoial  Afreanept  A*  for  two 
yeani;  Agreemento  V"  and  W^  for  three  years;  and  AfreooMnt  N** 
for  four  yean.  All  are  to  continue  from  year  to  year  unle»  noiioe  of 
discontinuance  be  given  a  oertatn  period  prerioue  to  the  date  of  ter- 
mination. 

Cor\ferene9  MetHngt.—The  meetin^i  of  the  various  lines  are  con- 
vened by  the  secretary.  The  AA  Agreement  alone  provides  definite 
dates  for  regular  meettngs,  i.e.,  the  first  Thursday  of  Afaroh  and  De- 
cember, although  the  Mediterranean  Agreement  provides  that  tb^ 
)>e  held,  if  possible,  at  least  once  in  six  months.  The  last  mentioned 
agreement  also  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties  the  designation 
of  the  place  of  meetmg.  Meetings  of  the  lines  governed  by  Agreement 
AA  are  held  alternately  at  London  and  Cologne,  commencing  with 
(  ologne.  Meetmgs  of  the  Imes  parties  to  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement 
arc  held  at  Cologne,  unless  another  place  is  agreed  upon.  All  meetings 
under  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement  are,  and  special  meetings  under  the 
other  two  agreements  may  be,  demanded  by  the  lines,  and  must  be 
held  withm  certain  periods  of  time  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  lines  requesting  a  meeting.  The  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
at  such  meeting  must  be  made  known  to  all  parties  concerned  several 
clays  before  the  meeting.  The  parties  present  form  a  quorum  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number,  but  resolutions  upon  subjects  not  menticmed  in 
the  notification  cannot  be  taken  under  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement, 
even  though  all  the  parties  present  agree,  nor  can  such  resolutions  be 
taken  under  Agreement  AA  unless  all  parties  to  the  contract  are  rep- 
resented and  agree.  By  the  terms  of  the  Mediterranean  Agreement 
resolutions  on  subjects  not  notified  to  the  lines  become  valid  on(y 
when  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  lines. 

In  all  cases  resolutions  on  subjects  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
ean  be  taken  by  a  vote  given  in  writing,  provided  no  one  objects  to 
>uch  a  manner  of  voting.  Decisions  under  the  Mediterranean  Agree- 
ment are  made  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  lines,  except  when 

••  Art.  vii,  p.  115. 
"  Art.  X,  p.  80. 
"Art.  vi,pp.  lia-119. 
*■  Arta.  xvi  and  xvii,  p.  160. 
**  ArU  xiii  and  xiv,  p.  140. 
••  Art.  xix,  p.  125. 
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otherwise  provided,  and  under  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  AA  agreements 
the  parties  present  are  required  to  sign  the  minutes.** 

Meeting  Competition, — The  various  passenger  agreements  are 
practically  silent  as  regards  methods  of  meeting  competition.  The 
only  information  to  be  gathered  upon  this  subject  is  from  the  testi- 
mony in  the  suit  brought  by  the  federal  government  against  the  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  lines.  According  to  a  letter  dated  May  28,  1908, 
written  by  the  Holland-America  Line  in  New  York  to  the  Holland- 
America  Line  in  Rotterdam,  certain  instructions  were  received  from 
Mr.  H.  Peters,  the  Conference  Secretary,  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  Conference.  These  instructions  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Conference  had  resolved  that  opposition  steamers  were  to  be  appointed 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Con- 
tinental Conferences,  in  New  York,  the  chairman  to  have  tixe  casting 
vote  in  event  of  an  equal  division.  The  members  were  to  be  guided  in 
their  vote  by  the  suitability  of  the  steamers.  Other  things  being  nearly 
equal,  steamers  sailing  direct  for  the  Continent  for  the  parties  short 
or  most  short  were  to  be  appointed.  The  New  York  conference  was 
given  full  power  to  appoint  "a  small  committee"  to  carry  out  these 
arrangements.  If  more  passengers  were  booked  for  a  fighting  steamer 
than  it  could  carry,  the  excess  was  to  be  transferred  to  other  suitable 
conference  steamers. 

Following  these  instructions,  which  were  received  by  cable, 
meetings  of  the  general  managers  and  passenger  agents  were  held, 
and  "a  small  committee"  consisting  of  three  members,  was  appointed 
for  the  selection  of  competitive  steamers.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  passenger  managers  should  serve  on  this  committee  in  rotation. 
Apparently,  judging  from  this  letter  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nyland, 
the  function  of  "the  small  committee"  was  to  suggest  steamers  for 
meeting  competition,  the  final  decision  in  appointing  these  steamers, 
however,  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Continental  Conferences,  as  above  mentioned. 
The  steamers  so  selected  were  to  sail  upon  the  same  days  and  between 
the  same  ports  as  the  independent  steamers.  The  rate  offered  by 
the  opposition  steamer  or  steamers  of  the  conferences  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  always  as  low,  and  sometimes  lower,  than  that 
offered  by  the  indep>endent  line.     Moreover,  the  Conference  opposi- 

••  N.  D.  L.  V.  Agreement,  art.  xxxix,  pp.  44-45;  Agreement  AA,  art.  xxv, 
pp.  71-72;  Med.  Steer.  Traf.  Agreement,  art.  xxvii,  pp.  108-109. 
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tion  fltaamar  uiuftlly  bad  an  advantace  through  the  fact  that  ita 
•teerafe  aeoonunodationa  were  oftan,  if  not  always,  auperior  to  thoae 
of  the  faidependent  carrier.  The  evidence  aeema  to  show  that  nich 
oppoeition  tailmg^  were  repeatedly  iMed  agamst  the  Ruasian  Volunteer 
Fleet,  the  Uranium  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Russian  EM  Aaiatie 
Line.**  The  expenses  and  loss  from  the  lower  rates  rssulting  to  any 
Ihie  whose  venels  had  been  selected  as  opposition  steamers  were 
distributed  over  the  membership  of  the  eonfennoe.  In  this  way 
each  conference  member  suffered  much  less  than  the  single  line  which 
was  fighting  the  group.** 

FREIGHT  CONFERENCES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

The  ramificationB  of  freight  conferences  and  agreements  are  much 
wider  than  are  thoee  of  passenger  arrangements.  Agreements  of  the 
latter  Ichid  are  comparatively  few.  The  former  are  very  numerous 
and  therefore  the  difficulty  of  an  adequate  discussion  of  their  admin- 
istrative features  is  considerably  greater. 

Dwition  of  Tn^ffic, — In  the  preceding  section  the  regulation  of 

ompetition  l^etween  the  conference  lines  was  made  the  starting  point 

of  the  discussion.     Under  the  passenger  agreements  tlie  principal 

method  of  regulating  this  competition  is  by  a  division  of  the  traffic 

among  the  lines,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  passengers  carried  being 

allotted  to  each  line.    An  approach  to  this  practise  in  the  freight 

traffic  is  the  division  of  sailings  or  loadings  among  the  various  lines 

hat  are  parties  to  an  agreement.    Thus,  on  a  basis  of  41  sailings 

II  the  American-Asiatic  trade,  eastbound,  the  following  division  was 

iTected: 

United  SUtes  A,  China-Japan  line ...  18 

Barber  A  Co 13 

American  A  Oriental  Steamakip  Co. . .  8 

Ameriean-Aaiatio  Steamship  Co . .    7 

41- 

•'  PeUUoner'i  Exhibit,  No.  27,  rot.  i,  pp.  a7»-37S,  and  taatlmoiiy  oT  A.  C. 
H.  Nyland,  Petitioner'a  Testimony,  U.  8.  r.  Hamburg-Americanitcha  Paekei- 
f ahrUActien  Qesellaohaft,  vol.  i,  pp.  462,  ff. 

**  Brport  on  SUamakip  AgreeuunU  and  AJUiationa  in  tkt  Awtm^tm  Fot' 

^<gn  and  Dom$*He  Tradt,  vol.  t¥ :  "  Proeeedtngs  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mer- 

hant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  Investigation  of  Shipping  ComWaationa," 

i».ie. 

**  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (ealled  the  eastward  agreement)  lefarding 
the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  aad< 
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Similarly,  in  the  South  American  trade  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  and  vice  versa,  Lamport  <fe  Holt,  the  Prince 
Line,  and  the  combined  Hamburg  lines,  were  each  allotted  24  sailings 
outwards  per  annum.^^ 

Instead  of  dividing  traffic  by  dividing  the  sailings  in  the  trade, 
traffic  arrangement43  may  be  made  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  the  ton- 
nage in  a  given  trade  shall  be  supplied  in  certain  proportions  by  the 
lines  engaged  therein.  Thus,  in  the  oral  agreement  between  tlie  lines 
engaged  in  the  American-Australian  trade,  tonnage  is  furnished  by  the 
different  parties  as  follows:  42}  per  cent  by  the  American  &  Austra- 
lian Line;  35  per  cent  by  the  United  Tyser  Line;  and  22 J  per  cent  by 
the  United  States  and  Australasia  Company.^^ 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  a  percentage  basis  should  be 
used  in  distributing  tonnage.  In  the  outward  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  and  East  Africa,  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
furnished  is  distributed  by  fractions,  as  follows:  Union  Castle  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  two-sevenths;  Bucknall  Steamship  Line,  Ltd., 
one-seventh ;  Clan  Line,  one-seventh ;  Hansa  Line,  one-seventh;  Hous- 
ton Line,  one-seventh  and  the  Prince  Line,  one-seventh.^* 

Pooling. — Further  restriction  of  competition  among  the  various 
lines  is  secured  by  dividing  the  freight  money  which  is  received,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  in  certain  agreed  proportions  among  the  lines.  In  the  case 
of  the  N.  D.  L.  V. Westbound  Freight  Agreement  the  percentages  of  the 
pool  allotted  to  each  line  were  originally  determined  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  lines  as  to  their  freight  receipts  in  the  years  1891,  1892 
and  1893."  The  same  method  of  determining  percentages  also  ob- 
tains in  the  Baltic  pools.'* 

Percental  participation  in  the  pooling  of  earnings  may  be  provided 

Asiatic  ports,  Exhibit  I,  United  States  of  America,  v.  American-Asiatic  Steam- 
ship Co.  et  al.,  Petition,  U.  S.  D.  C.  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  p.  27. 

'•  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Exhibit  I,  United  States  of  America  v. 
Prince  Line,  Ltd.,  et  al.,  Petition,  U.  S.  D.  C.  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  p.  22. 

"  "  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
the  Investigation  of  Shipping  Combinations,"  ii,  1386.  All  footnotes  in  the 
discussion  of  freight  agreements  refer  to  this  report,  except  where  otherwise 
specified.    Volume  and  page  numbers  alone,  therefore,  will  be  used. 

"  II,  1388. 

"  I,  592. 

'« II,  1876. 
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for,  however,  upon  a  different  biiit.  In  the  American-AoetnUkn  di- 
rect trade  from  New  York,  the  peroentage  allowed  each  line  in  pooling 
ia  baaed  upon  the  tonnage  fumiabed  by  the  Unee  which  are  partiat  to 
the  oral  agreement.  The  tame  is  true  of  the  direct  aervioe  from  the 
I  fnited  States  to  South  and  East  African  porta.**  Agam,  in  the  trade 
l>etween  the  United  States  and  Bnudl  the  poolmg  agreement  of  1906 
divided  freight  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  aailtngi  were 
ilivided.* 

It  seems  to  be  customary  to  allot  a  specific  share  of  the  pool  to 

Hch  line,  though  hi  the  Mediterranean  Agreement  governing  freight 

hipments  from  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  United  States  the  lines  are 

.  livided  into  two  groups  and  a  specific  share  is  allotted  to  each  group.^ 

The  freight  money  that  is  pooled  or  divided  among  the  lines 

tay  be  the  total  freight,  which  is  the  case  under  the  N.  D.  L.  V. 

Vgreeroent,**  the  net  freight,  as  in  the  American-Asiatic  trade  via 
-  <icz,**  or  only  a  portion  of  the  freight  money.  An  example  of  the  last 
n:iinod  class  of  pooling  arrangements  is  found  m  the  agreement  be- 
tweeii  the  Hamburg-American  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 

'ompany  governing  the  traffic  to  and  from  New  York  and  Jamaica, 

olombian  ports  and  Colon,  whereby  50  per  cent  of  the  earnings 
vt>xcepting  those  on  certain  specified  commodities)  are  pooled.** 
In  the  New  York- West  African  trade  25  per  cent  of  all  freight  and 
|)aBsenger  receipts  is  allowed  the  carrying  steamer,  and  the  balance  is 
(>ooled.**  In  the  Baltic  pools  still  a  different  arrangement  exists. 
In  this  case  the  pooling  arrangement  applies  only  to  certain  specified 

ommodities,  there  being  no  such  arrangement  for  the  traffic  in  other 

ommoditiea.** 

According  to  the  Mediterranean  Freight  Traffic  Agreement  west- 
l>ound  a  Ime  that  has  overcarried  is  bound  to  regulate  its  service  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  proportion,  in  order  that  the  amount  paid  to  or 

'*  II,  1386,  1388. 

^*  Exhibits  I  and  II,  United Statesof  America  r.  Prince  Line,  Ltd.,  Petition, 
pp.  22, 25. 

'MII.64. 

'•1.502. 

'*  Exhibit  III,  United  States  of  America  v.  American-Asiaiic  Steamahip 
Co.,  Petition,  p.  38. 

••1,525. 

•»  II,  1383. 

•»  II.  1375-1376. 
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received  from  the  pool  may  be  as  small  as  possible."  No  provision 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  seems  to  be  made,  however.  The  N. 
D.  L.  V.  Westbound  Freight  Agreement,  therefore,  goes  a  step  farther 
than  the  Mediterranean  Agreement,  by  providing  that  if  it  appears 
from  the  monthly  statements  that  the  freight  receipts  of  one  company 
or  another  are  below  or  above  the  allotted  percentage,  and  further, 
that  if  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  an  equalization  will  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  year  without  special  measures,  the  conference 
must  try  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  through  a  regulation  of  rates.®* 
A  similar  arrangement  appears  in  the  agreements  governing  the  traffic 
to  and  from  New  York  and  Jamaica,  Colombian  ports,  and  Colon.** 
Administration  of  Pooling  Agreements. — The  administration  of 
pooling  agreements  varies  all  the  way  from  little  or  no  organization 
at  all  to  ver>'  complicated  and  elaborate  arrangements.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  latter  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
Freight  Agreement.  Each  Ime  is  required  to  forward  to  the  assistant 
secretary  not  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  sailing  of  each  steamer, 
"a  manifest  showing  the  number  and  description  of  packages  and  con- 
tents, weight  in  tons  of  1,000  kilos,  and  measurement,  rate  of  freight, 
gross  freight,  deductions  on  account  of  rebates  or  special  commission, 
the  resulting  total  net  freight,  the  carrying  freight,  and  the  freight  ac- 
cruing to  the  pool."  The  assistant  secretary  is  required  to  check  these 
manifests  with  the  tariff  of  rates  agreed  upon  to  see  that  the  correct 
returns  have  been  made.  Copies  of  complete  manifests  of  cargo  must 
also  be  exchanged  among  the  agents  of  the  lines.  At  each  port  the 
agents  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  party  with  whom  the  mani- 
fests shall  be  deposited  within  ten  days  after  the  sailing  of  a  steamer, 
and  shall  there  remam  open  for  inspection  by  the  various  lines  or 
their  agents.  Statements  must  be  sent  each  month  by  the  assistant 
secretary  to  the  general  secretary  and  also  to  each  line,  showing  the 
sailings  of  all  the  lines  during  the  previous  month  and  the  amount 
pooled  and  al.so  the  positions  of  each  line  or  group,  whether  undercar- 
ried  or  overcarried,  according  to  the  share  allotted  to  it.^*  Similarly,  in 
the  New  York-Brazilian  trade  all  accounts  and  manifests  were  re- 
quired under  the  agreement  of  1908  to  be  lodged  as  soon  as  possible 


•«  III,  65. 
•«  I,  693. 
••  I,  626. 
••  III,  64-66. 
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with  the  secretary,  but  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
of  the  steamer.    The  secretary  then  nuule  up  a  monthly 
•bowing  peroentafes  of  tonnafe  carried,  freight  earned  and  tba 
amount  oontribuied  to  the  pool  by  each  one  of  the  Ibes.*^ 

In  the  agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the 
Royal  Blatl  Steam  Packet  Company  of  October  7, 1908,  the  outward 
and  inward  manifests  must  be  sent  to  the  principals  in  London  and 
Hamburg  and  copies  exchanged  between  the  two  companies  in  New 
York.  Presumably  the  purpose  of  this  arrangemcDt  is  for  poolmg.** 
In  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Westbound  Freight  Agreement  the  returns  which 
are  made  to  the  secretary  are  monthly  reports  and  the  8ecretar>%  on 
the  basis  of  these,  compiles  the  statements  and  transmits  them  to  the 
bterested  parties.**  SimiUrly,  in  the  Baltic  pools  the  returns  which 
are  made  to  the  secretary  are  for  each  month  and  must  be  in  his  hands 
by  the  end  of  the  month .  The  statistical  statements  based  upon  these 
returns  must  be  completed  by  the  act'mg  secretary  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  following  month.** 

The  American-Asiatic  pooling  agreement  governing  the  traflSc 
between  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  via 
Sues  requires  the  returns  to  be  made  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
termmation  of  each  steamer's  voyage  eastward  or  westward,  and 
these  are  then  forwarded  to  T.  B.  Royden  m  Liverpool.**  In  the 
American  trade  to  South  and  E^ast  Africa  no  returns  seem  to  be  made. 
Instead  the  freights  collected  by  the  agents  are  transmitted  to  the  prin- 
cipals m  London,  who  then  pool  them  among  themselves.**  No  pro- 
visions either  for  the  compilation  of  pooling  statistics  or  for  the 
settlement  of  pooling  accounts  other  than  those  requiring  monthly 
statements  are  made  by  the  Mediterranean  Freight  Agreement. 

Settlements  under  the  pooling  arrangements  are  made  most  com- 
mon^ on  a  half-yearly  basis.  This  is  the  case  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V. 
agreement  westbound,  in  the  trade  with  Haiti,  in  the  Baltic  pools, 
and  m  the  West  African  trade.  **    In  the  pooling  agreement  in  the 

»  Exhibit  II,  United  SUtes  oT  AmericA  t.  Princ«  Use,  Ptttltlott.  p.  ST. 
••  I,  627. 
••  1, 5W. 
••  II,  1376. 

**  Pooling  Agreement,  Exhibit  III,  United  SUietof  Amerien  v.  Amerieaa* 
Aaifttic  Steamship  Co.,  Petition,  p.  8S. 
^II,  1888. 
••  I.  622.  603:  II.  1378.  1384. 
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American-Asiatic  trade  via  Suez  and  also  in  the  former  agreement 
between  the  lines  in  the  New  York-Brazilian  trade,  accounts  and  bal- 
ances are  prepared  by  the  secretary  on  a  yearly  basis. *^ 

Ref^ervation  of  Special  Areas  — As  in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic 
agreements,  competition  among  the  parties  to  freight  agreements  and 
conferences  is  also  restricted  by  the  reservation  of  special  areas.  In 
the  previous  section  t  was  pointed  out  that  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Piissenger 
Agreement  reserved  certain  ports  to  each  line.  The  reservations  made 
in  that  agreement,  however,  apply  also  to  freight  as  well  as  passenger 
traffic*  The  same  is  true  of  the  clause  in  passenger  agreement  G 
reserving  Havre  to  the  Cie.  Gen.  Transatlantique.®*  The  agreement 
covering  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  reserves  cer- 
tain ports  to  each  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,*^  and  a  similar 
arrangement  is  found  in  the  agreement  between  the  Royal  Mail  and 
Hamburg-American  Lines  covering  the  service  between  New  York, 
Jamaica,  Colombian  ports  and  Colon'*  in  both  directions.  Again,  in 
the  South  American  trade  there  exists  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  three  conference  lines  operating  to  southern  Brazilian  ports  and 
the  Booth  Line  to  keep  the  Amazon  territory  separate,  allowing  the 
Booth  Line  to  occupy  it  exclusively.*'®  A  similar  understanding  to 
respect  each  other's  territory  also  seems  to  exist  between  the  River 
Plate  conference  lines  and  the  Brazilian  conference  lines. '°'' 

Determination  of  Rates. — Various  kinds  of  rate  arrangements  and 
agreements  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  freight  traffic  to  and  from 
foreign  ports.  In  some  cases  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  Westbound  Agreement,  or  as  in  the 
N.  D.  L.  V.  Westbound  Freight  Agreement,  which  definitely  prescribed 
certain  minimum  rates.  The  agreement  between  the  Royal  Mail  and 
Hamburg-American  Lines  for  the  service  from  New  York  to  Jamaica, 
Colombian  ports,  and  Colon,  and  vice  versa,  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  a  joint  tariff  by  the  lines  serving  this  territory. ^°^ 

•*  Exhibit  III,  United  States  of  America  v.  American-Asiatic  Steamship 
Ck).,  p.  43;  Exhibit  II,  United  States  of  America  v.  Prince  Line  Ltd.,  p.  27. 

•»  United  States  of  America  v.  Hamburg-Americanische  Packetfahrt-Ac- 
tien  Gesellschaft,  Petition  Exhibits,  vol.  i,  exhibit  II,  art.  xxxi,  p.  35. 

••/Wd,  Exhibit  V,  p.  92. 

"  I,  521-522. 

••  I,  625  ff. 

••I,  47;  IV,  109. 

"»IV,  175. 

>"  1, 525, 693;  III,  64. 
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Where  imtet  are  nol  definitely  fixed  by  the  terme  oC  the  acre*- 
ment  thcmselvee,  tb^  are  variously  determmed.  In  eocne  eaeee  the 
control  of  rates  is  left  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  afents.  Thus  an 
understandmg  exists  among  the  trans-Atlantio  lines  with  refaraoee 
to  minimum  freight  rates  aastbound  to  the  Mediterranesn.  These 
rates  are  fixed  by  the  agents  in  New  York  in  oonference  and  without 
any  dictation  from  abroad  as  to  what  such  rates  shall  be.**  In  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  lines  running 
to  each  of  the  four  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Manches> 
ter,  meet  in  conference  at  New  York  City  to  discutu  their  rates,  and 
they  file  and  notify  each  other  of  their  minimum  rates  upon  a  laiye 
selected  list  of  articles.  A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  this  trade  wes^ 
bound.*"  Agam,  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  Far  Eest 
via  Suez,  the  rates  eastward  are  controlled  by  the  agents  in  New 
York,  who  before  naming  or  altering  a  rate  must  confer  among  them- 
selves and  agree  as  to  the  rates  to  be  named  or  reduction  to  be 
made.  Similarly,  rates  westward  from  all  ports  east  of  Singapore  are 
determined  by  the  Hong  Kong  agents  in  conference,  and  from  Singa- 
pore and  Penang  by  the  Singapore  agents  in  conference.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agents  m  some  cases  do  not  exercise  any 
authority  whatsoever  over  rates.  In  the  trade  to  South  and  East 
Africa,  for  example,  the  rates  are  made  by  the  principals  of  the  lines 
in  London  and  put  into  effect  by  the  agents  in  New  York.  The  New 
York  Conference  may  recommend  changes  in  rates,  but  these  are  ac> 
cepted  or  rejected  by  the  London  conference  as  they  deem  desirable.'^ 
The  same  is  true  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brasil. 
In  this  case  the  London  Conference,  compoeed  of  the  owners  of  the 
Une,  exercises  the  rate-making  authority,  and  the  New  York  Confer- 
enoe  seems  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effect  the  in- 
structions of  the  London  Conference.*" 

In  at  least  one  case  both  principals  and  agents  appear  to  partiei- 
pate  in  the  fixing  of  rates.  This  instance  is  in  the  direct  trade  between 
New  York  and  India.    While  freight  rates  m  the  outward  serviee  are 

»•  IV,  82. 

*«  IV,  61  and  65.   Cf.  abo  Amarioan-AuitnaiAO  trade.  11.  1386. 
>**  Exhibiu  I  and  II,  United  States  of  Ameriear.  Amencan-Aaiatie  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Petition,  pp.  27.  31-32. 
»••  II,  1888;  IV,  93, 96-96. 
>••  IV.  159-160. 
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fixed  and  changed  by  the  agente  m  New  York,  in  the  homeward  serv- 
ice they  are  fixed  and  altered  by  the  Indian  agents  in  consultation 
with  the  London  principals.*®^  In  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Westbound  Agree- 
ment the  fixing  of  rates  is  done  by  way  of  an  open  agreement.*®* 

Administrative  Organization. — In  those  freight  agreements  where 
any  administrative  organization  at  all  is  described,  the  secretary  is  the 
principal  authority,  as  he  is  in  the  case  of  the  passenger  agreements. 
Only  in  the  Mediterranean  Freight  Traffic  Agreement,  however,  is 
the  work  of  this  official  outlined  in  any  detail.  Under  this  agreement 
there  is  both  a  secretary  and  an  assistant-secretary,  and  their  duties 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  receive  the  statistical  statements  and  manifests,  and  to 
examine  them  and  the  accounts,  for  which  purpose  they  have  access  to 
the  freight  offices  of  the  lines  and  of  the  agents,  where  they  may  ex- 
amine books,  manifests,  correspondence,  etc. 

(2)  To  communicate  the  statistics  and  accounts  to  the  lines  and 
act  as  mediator  in  general  in  the  transactions  between  the  lines. 

(3)  To  control  the  freight  rates,  commissions,  and  rebates,  and 
to  see  that  the  lines  receive  regularly  and  at  the  same  time  all  neces- 
sary statements. 

(4)  To  collect  the  payment  of  penalties  and  effect  compensation 
accounts. 

(5)  To  call  meetings  of  the  lines  and  to  keep  mmutes  of  such 
meetings. 

(6)  To  use  every  exertion  to  settle  difficulties  between  the  lines 
in  an  amicable  fashion. 

The  salaries  of  the  secretaries  and  the  expenses  for  conference, 
etc.,  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  two  groups  of  lines  which  are  par- 
ties to  the  contract.*®* 

Several  of  the  agreements  refer  to  the  secretary,  though  not  out- 
lining his  duties  more  than  merely  to  prescribe  that  returns  shall  be 
made  to  him  by  the  various  lines."®  This  is  true  of  the  pooling  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  via  Suez,  the  former 
agreement  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  the 

»»'  IV,  123. 
"•  I,  593. 
»«•  III,  66-67. 

"•  United  States  of  America  v.  Prince  Line,  Petition,  p.  27;  United  States 
of  America  v.  American- Asiatic  Steamship  Company,  Petition,  p.  38;  I,  593. 
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N.D.L.V.W6ttbouiuiFr«glitAgreeiDeat.  iSomoof  tbaMgbiacrvt- 
menta,  and  even  tboee  copUining  pooling  arrangeiMnis,  niako  no 
mention  of  a  secretary,  much  \en  hb  duties.  In  the  esses  of  tboss 
agreonents  to  which  only  two  lines  are  parties  it  seems  likely  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  oonfereoee  secretary,  the 
business  between  the  two  lines  bemg  reguUted  by  a  mutual  sgrs^ 
ment. 

Besides  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  the  emcution  of 
the  Mediterranean  Westbound  Freight  Agreement  is  entrusted  to 
the  delegates  of  the  lines  and  the  arbitrator.  The  delegates  of  the  lines 
to  the  conference  must  have  full  power  to  make  binding  arrangements 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  companies  and  to  sign  for  the  same.*** 
No  line  under  the  Mediterranean  Agreement  has  the  right  to 
summon  any  other  line  or  lines  before  the  judicial  courts.  In  case  of 
differences  each  line  has  the  right  to  call  for  an  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tors. It  is  required  that  this  appeal  should  be  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral secretary  by  registered  letter,  and  the  secretary  must  communicate 
it  within  three  days  to  every  line,  and  ask  the  disputing  parties  each 
to  name  an  arbitrator.  The  arbitrators  thus  appointed  are  required 
to  choose  as  umpire  one  of  three  persons  named  in  the  agreement, 
and  if  they  cannot  agree,  he  is  to  be  choeen  by  lot.  If  either  party 
neglects  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  within  fourteen  days  after  notice  has 
been  given,  the  one  nominated  by  the  other  party  has  full  and  com- 
plete power  to  deal  with  the  case.  The  award  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  argument,  stating  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  based,  and 
it  must  also  settle  the  question  of  the  costs  of  the  arbitration.  Each 
party  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  the  arbitrators 
are  not  bound  by  any  legal  procedure  in  their  methods  of  taking  and 
ascertaining  the  facts  or  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  The  award  takes 
the  place  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  of  last  resort,  and  the  parties 
specifically  relinquish  the  right  to  employ  any  legal  means  whatso- 
ever against  the  decision.  The  arbitrators,  however,  have  the  power  to 
reopen  and  to  reconsider  the  award  if  cause  be  shown  within  one  week, 
or,  if  the  arbitrators  see  fit  to  extend  the  time,  within  three  weeks," 

Practically  none  of  the  other  agreements  outlmes  sue  h  complsle 
arrangements  for  arbitration  as  those  just  described.    In  the  Baltic 

w*  III.  «7. 
^  III,  fl7-ee. 
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pools  disputes  are  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators  represent- 
ing the  respective  parties  to  the  dispute.  These  two  are  empowered 
to  appoint  an  umpire  and  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  is 
final  and  binding^"  Arbitration  under  the  pooling  agreement  in  the 
service  between  New  York  and  Haiti  is  referred  to  three  persons  re- 
siding in  New  York  City,  not  lawyers,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  of 
the  parties,  and  the  third,  who  is  required  to  be  entirely  disinterested, 
by  these  two.  The  decision  of  these  arbitrators  is  binding  upon  all 
parties,  provided  that  it  be  rendered  in  writing  under  their  hands  and 
seals  within  ten  days  after  submission  to  them  of  the  matter  which  is 
in  controversy.  An  interesting  provision  in  this  agreement  is  that  all 
matters  in  controversy  at  any  one  time  shall  be  submitted  to  such  arbi- 
tration together."* 

In  the  African  West  Coast  Agreement  each  party  names  for 
arbitration  purposes  its  own  commercial  representative.  If  the  arbi- 
tration is  demanded  by  the  English  lines,  the  umpire  is  named  by 
the  Hamburg  Cnamber  of  Commerce.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
called  for  by  the  German  lines,  the  umpire  is  named  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  decision  of  the  majority  is  binding 
upon  both  parties  without  recourse  to  the  courts  of  law."® 

The  recent  pooling  agreement  in  the  New  York-Brazilian  trade 
provided  that  the  umpire  should  be  appointed  by  two  arbitrators  in 
London,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  unless  they  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  any  one,  in  which  case  he  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Hanse- 
atic  Court  of  Appeal.  If  one  of  the  parties  failed  to  nominate  an  arbi- 
trator within  twenty-one  days,  the  arbitrator  nominated  by  the  other 
acted  alone.  The  same  arrangements  also  governed  arbitration  under 
the  agreements  in  this  trade  dividing  sailings  among  the  lines"**  ex- 
cept that  no  provision  was  made  for  failure  of  the  arbitrators  to  agree 
upon  an  umpire. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  arising  under  the  pooling  agreements  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  via  Suez,  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  signatories,  whose  voting  power  is 
pro  rata  to  their  share  of  the  business.    If  a  decision  so  arrived  at  is 

"» II,  1376. 
"*  I,  522. 
"»II,  1384. 

"•  Exhibits  I  and  II,  United  States  of  America  v.  Prince  Line,  Petition, 
pp.  24, 28. 
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objected  to,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  iiecuuuu  ul  two  arbitmtore, 
who  must  be  oommeroial  men  in  London,  New  York,  or  Hong  Kong* 
wbichover  place  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  signaloriei  ki 
b(>  ' 'tratorisappomtedbyeeeb  party 

aii*i  .  A  hoee  decision  is  final  and  eoodo- 

sive.  Identically  the  same  arrangement  for  arbitration  exists  for  tbe 
settlement  of  disputes  under  tbe  terms  of  tbe  eastward  agrsement  of 
this  trade  dividing  sailing^"' 

AgenU*  Cammisnona.— Under  tbe  Mediterranean  Westbound 
Agreement  it  is  '.  <!  that  all  rates  sbali  be  subject  in  tbe  option 

of  tbe  lines  to  t  iil  general  agents'  commissions,  not  exceeding 

4  per  cent  at  Genoa  and  2  per  cent  at  all  other  ports.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  no  line  or  general  agent  will  pay  to  agents,  etc.,  any  portico  of 
their  head  office  or  general  agents'  commission."'  The  agreements  in 
the  trade  between  New  York,  Jamaica,  Colombian  ports,  and  Cokm, 
provide  an  agent's  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  freight  earned."* 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  pooling  agreement  in  the 
New  York-Brasilian  trade  Is  an  agents'  commission  pool.  A  loading 
commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  net  freight  earned  was  paid  by  all  tbe 
lines  to  their  general  agents  in  New  York,  to  be  placed  m  a  pool  for 
division  among  them  in  equal  proportions.^  The  pooling  rules,  both 
eastward  and  westward,  in  the  trade  to  the  Far  £2ast  from  tbe  United 
States  via  Sues,  provide  a  5  per  cent  loading  commission.''' 

GtiomrUiea  and  Penalties, — Guaranties  and  penalties  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  frequent  a  feature  of  freight  agreements  as  they  are  of  pa^ 
senger  agreements.  The  Mediterranean  Westbound  Freight  Agree> 
ment,  however,  requires  each  line  to  deposit  with  the  general 
tary  a  bank  guaranty  of  50,000  lires,  payable  only  on  an  order 
by  the  general  secretary  and  the  umpu^e  of  the  arbitrators  wbo  baa 
pronounced  the  award.  Unless  claims  for  this  guaranty  have  been 
presented  to  the  general  secretaiy,  it  becomes  void  at  the  end  of  mx 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract.   The  total  sum  depcctted 

*>^  Exhibits  I  and  ii,  lniie<l  SUtotof  America  r.  Amehcaii-Aatauc 
ship  Co.,  Petition,  pp.  20-30,  46. 

"•  III,  64. 

"•  I,  627. 

»•  Exhibit  II,  United  SUtes  of  Ameriem  t .  Prinee  Uae,  MiliDa.  p.  M. 

»»  Exhibit  IV,  United  Sutee  of  Ameriem  » 
•hip  Co.,  Petition,  pp.  62-64. 
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by  a  line  is  regarded  as  the  amount  of  liquidated  damages,  and  so 
entirely  forfeited  if  a  line  unduly  withdraws  from  the  contract  before 
its  expiration  or  resorts  to  actions  which  render  its  continuance  im- 
possible, such  as  a  refusal  to  pay  compensation  money,  or  a  failure 
to  replenish  the  deposits  in  due  course,  or  directly  or  indirectly  assist- 
ing an  opposition  line.*" 

In  the  Calcutta  Trans-Pacific  Conference,  upon  the  signing  of 
the  annual  agreement,  each  party  thereto  deposits  for  a  period  of 
one  year  in  a  recognized  European  bank  in  Hong  Kong  S50,000  in 
Hong  Kong  currency.  Such  deposit  is  made  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Calcutta  Trans-Pacific  Conference,  and  upon  the  signature  of  six 
parties  thereto  the  conference  may  cash  or  withdraw  such  deposit. 
Upon  a  resolution  by  a  majority  of  the  conference  such  deposit 
(together  with  accrued  interest)  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  majority 
may  determine,  provided  such  majority  decides  that  any  party  has 
violated  the  conditions  of  the  agreement.  All  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  regarding  the 
forfeiture  or  application  of  the  deposits,  and  any  decision  so  rendered 
is  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  party  concerned.*^ 

Under  the  Mediterranean  Westbound  Agreement  penalties 
for  violation  are  fixed  by  the  arbitrators,  but  are  not  to  exceed  the 
total  deposits  of  the  line.  Nor  may  they  be  less  than  5000  lires,  except 
for  a  delay  in  making  returns  to  the  secretary,  in  which  case  a  fine  of 
100  lires  is  imposed.  In  case  of  a  willful  misstatement  of  statistics 
the  penalty  assessed  is  required  to  be  not  less  than  25,000  lires.  If  the 
penalty  is  not  paid  within  eight  days  after  the  line  concerned  has  been 
notified  of  the  award,  the  deposit  will  be  drawn  upon.  All  deposits 
must  be  replenished  within  fourteen  days  after  the  day  upon  which 
they  have  been  dealt  with."* 

The  Westward  Agreement  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Far  East  via  Suez  (from  China,  Japan,  etc.,  to  Atlantic  ports 
of  the  United  States),  provides  that  any  breach  of  the  agreement  shall 
render  each  offender  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £1000  sterling,  or  a  for- 
feiture of  all  profit  made  by  the  breach,  whichever  amounts  to  the 
most  money,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  divided  among  the  other 
signatories  pro  rata  according  to  their  interest  in  the  annual  loadings, 

"•  III,  66. 
» IV,  145. 
«»*  III,  66,  66. 
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InadverteDt  breach  of  the  acreooiflnt  fai  not  penalised  by  the  £1,000 
eiture,  but  only  the  grcMi  profit  which  is  made  throufb  sueb  a 

is  oonfisoat«d.'* 
The  former  pooling  agreeoient  in  the  trade  between  the  United 
Sutee  and  Rrasil  made  similar  arrangementa  to  those  just  deseribad, 
providing  that  deliberate  breach  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from 
£100  to  £5,000.  Mistakes  and  madvertencee  were  not  to  be  deemed 
a  breach  of  the  agreement.  All  penalties  were  divided  between  the 
other  parties  to  the  agreement  in  equal  proportions."* 

A  dmi$mon  of  New  lAnea  and  A  Iteration  of  A  ffreementt. — ^Aocording 
to  the  Mediterranean  Westbound  Agreement,  other  Unes  can  be  ad- 
mi  t  ted  to  the  contract  and  its  terms  and  conditions  can  be  altered,  etc., 
but  only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  lines  party  thereto.  Alter- 
'  '  '  ions  can  be  binding  only  when  all  of  the  lines  have 
,,  t  en  consent.^ 

Mtetings  of  the  Lines. — Not  many  of  the  agreements  provide  for 

regarding  conference  meetings.     The  Mediterranean 

N  i  roit^ht  Agreement,  by  far  the  most  complete  m  detaO  of 

{Uiy  of  t)  1  •  cnts,  outlines  a  mechanism  practically  identical  with 

Mediterranean  Steerage  Agreement.     Meetin^i  of 

e  held,  if  possible,  at  least  once  in  each  six  months, 

lit  dates  and  places  agreed  upon.    Special  meetings  must  take  pUce 

within  a  period  of  three,  four  or  five  weeks,  dependmg  upon  the 

number  of  lines  demandmg  a  meeting.    The  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 

must  be  notified  to  the  general  secretary,  who  is  required  to  inform 

the  lines  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  meeting.     The  parties 

present  form  a  quorum  without  regard  to  their  number,  but  only  in 

80  far  as  subjects  are  concerned  which  have  been  duly  notified  to  all 

the  Unes  by  the  secretary.     Other  resolutions  are  valid  only  when 

agreed  to  by  all  the  lines.    Resolutions  upon  subjects  notified  to  the 

lines  by  the  secretary  are  to  be  taken  in  writing  if  no  line  objects. 

The  delegates  of  the  lines  must  have  full  power  to  make  bindinc 

arrangements  for  their  company  and  to  sign  for  the  same.    Deei* 

are  taken  by  a  four-fifths  majority,  except  where  the 


*M  Exhibit  II,  United  8Ut«t  of  Ameriem  v.  Amtricsn«A<Utic 
Company,  Petition,  p.  37. 

***  Exhibit  II,  United  Sut^a  of  America  r.  Prinea  line.  Fstitioo.  p.  9. 
"'  III,  M. 
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ment  provides  otherwise,  and  each  line  has  a  vote  only  upon 
questions  connected  with  the  agreements  to  which  it  is  a  party.^^* 

The  former  pooling  agreement  in  the  trade  between  New  York  and 
Brazil  provided  that  a  committee  was  to  be  formed  in  New  York 
composed  of  members  of  the  firms  of  agents  or  brokers  representing 
the  different  lines,  which  should  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  ap- 
pointed place.  No  meeting  could  be  held  unless  a  representative  of 
each  line  was  present.  All  decisions  had  to  be  unanimous  except  in 
regard  to  certain  freight  matters,  and  the  chair  was  taken  alternately 
by  the  agents  of  each  of  the  parties  for  such  periods  as  were  agreed 
upon  between  them."* 

The  only  provision  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Westbound  Agreement 
in  regard  to  meetings  is  that  as  a  rule  they  shall  be  held  every  four 
weeks  by  the  representatives  of  the  freight  departments  of  the  com- 
bined lines. "°  Meetings  under  the  agreement  in  the  trade  between 
New  York,  Jamaica,  Colombian  ports,  and  Colon,  are  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month. "^  In  the  Calcutta-Pacific  Conference  any 
of  the  parties  may  summon  a  meeting  of  the  conference  to  consider  a 
revision  of  the  scale  of  rates.  Each  line  is  represented  by  one  delegate, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  conference  must  be  unanimous."^ 

Deferred  Rebates, — Generally  speaking,  the  deferred  rebates  which 
are  granted  to  shippers  by  the  terms  of  many  of  the  freight  agreements 
are  on  a  percentage  basis.  Ten  per  cent  is  probably  the  most  preva- 
lent rate,  though  in  the  New  York-River  Plate  trade,  northbound,  it  is 
5  per  cent.*"  Instead  of  a  percentage  arrangement  a  deferred  rebate 
may  be  a  specific  amount  per  ton  of  goods  shipped.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  Calcutta-Pacific  Conference,  which  allows  a  rebate  of  75 
cents  a  ton  on  gunnies  and  jute  from  Calcutta  to  Hong  Kong  for 
transshipment  to  the  United  States.***  Again,  the  rebate  which  is 
given  may  apply  to  specific  commodities,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
or  it  may  be  given  upon  all  freight,  as  it  is  under  the  Mediterranean 
Westbound  Agreement.*** 

"•  III,  67. 

"'  Exhibit  II,  United  States  of  America  v.  Prince  Line,  Petition,  p.  27. 
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The  rebaU)  period  in  eouunonty  six  umjuUiji,  though  in  the  Braiil- 
ian  trade  on  shipmento  of  coffee  to  both  the  United  States  and  Europe 
the  rebates  are  computed  for  a  period  of  one  year.i"  Usually ,  also,  the 
period  of  deferment  it  six  months.  In  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  however,  the  period  of  deferment  Is 
three  months  only.*^  The  same  is  true  of  shipments  of  coffee  from 
Brasil  to  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe."* 

Melhoda  of  AieeHng  CompsfifoVm.— Acoordmg  to  the  N.  D.  L.  V. 
Westbound  Freight  Agreement,  one  of  the  things  which  the  repre- 
sentatives uf  the  lines  meet  to  consider  is  '"measures  to  be  taken  to 
meet  competition."  Further,  *'the  fixing  of  fight  rates,  even  when 
-uch  go  below  the  fixed  minimum  freight  rates,  can  be  done,  vis., 
for  all  ports  by  majority  vote,  for  single  ports  by  consent  of  all  par- 
ties." The  agreement  also  provides  that  the  cancellation  of  fight 
rates  may  take  place  by  majority  vote."* 

In  the  agreement  between  the  lines  in  the  New  York-West 
Coast  of  Africa  trade  is  found  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of 
competition  the  parties  shall  take  joint  steps  in  defense  of  their  in- 
terests.*^  Other  than  these  references  there  is  practically  nothing 
in  the  agreements  themselves  regarding  competition .  From  the  report 
of  Robert  P.  Skinner,  however,  we  learn  of  the  Syndikate-Rhederei, 
which  is  a  vessel-ow-ning  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,428,000. 
Nominally  it  is  engaged  in  commercial  transportation  enterprises, 
but  primarily  it  is  a  defensive  organisation,  the  capital  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  six  German  companies.  Four  small  and  relatively  in- 
expensive ships  were  purchased.  These  and  such  others  as  may  be 
chartered  when  necessary  are  hired  out  to  meet  competition  and 
make  it  unprofitable.***  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mer^ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  its  investigation  of  shipping 
tions  abounds  with  examples  of  competitive  contests  which  have 
carried  on  by  various  freight  conferences  against  competitors  who  have 
attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  trade. 


»~1, 16. 
^  II.  1385. 
^h  1^16. 
»*1,  503. 
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POOLING  AGREEMENTS 

By  W.  G.  Sickel, 
Vice-Direotor,  Hamburg-American  Line,  New  York. 

Pooling,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  steamship  business,  is  the 
payment  of  some  part  of  the  freight  or  passage  money  into  a  fund 
to  be  subsequently  divided  in  certain  agreed  proportions  among 
partners.  The  object  of  all  such  arrangements  is  to  regulate  com- 
petition in  the  interest  of  both  shipper  and  shipowner. 

Moreover,  pooling  is  an  evolution  of  the  shipping  business,  and 
the  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew,  which  were  those  arising  just 
subsequent  to  the  displacement  of  sail  by  steam,  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed by  quoting  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ship- 
ping Rings,  an  English  body  appointed  in  1907  to  make  a  report 
on  the  so-called  shipping  rings  as  they  existed  in  England.  This 
commission  reported: 

In  early  sailing-ship  days  there  was  little  variety  in  the  methods  by 
which  goods  were  shipped  overseas.  A  ship,  whether  it  was  chartered  to  carry 
cargo  in  bulk  or  to  take  general  merchandise  for  a  large  number  of  shippers, 
would  usually  receive  its  cargo  at  one  port  and  would  not  sail  until  its  cargo 
spaces  were  more  or  less  full.  The  date  of  sailing  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  The  date  on  which  the  vessel  would  arrive  was  even  more  un- 
certain. In  the  case  of  a  vessel  bound,  say,  to  the  P'ar  East,  it  was  impossible 
to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  when  the  cargo  would  be  delivered. 
The  merchant  had  to  ship  his  goods  in  speculative  anticipation  of  the  require- 
ments of  his  market,  and,  as  the  number  of  shipping  opportunities  was  limited, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  shipping  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sail,  more  especially 
after  the  introduction  of  the  compound  engine.  As  the  length  of  time  which 
a  steamer  would  take  between  two  points  could  be  estimated  with  precision, 
the  merchant  who  knew  that  there  would  be  a  favorable  market  for  his  goods 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year  could  so  arrange  his  shipments  that  they 
would  arrive  at  the  right  time.  Moreover  the  increase  of  postal  facilities 
and  the  laying  of  cables  enabled  him  to  obtain  from  his  agents  abroad  the 
latest  intelligence  as  to  the  markets  in  foreign  countries.  Or,  if  he  was  an 
agent  acting  for  merchants  abroad,  he  could  receive  from  them  and  execute 
definite  orders.  One  effect  then  of  the  replacement  of  sail  by  steam  was  thf 
gradual  elimination  of  one  of  the  speculative  elements  in  a  merchant's  busi 
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I,  and  Um  tubatitutioa  of  m  ijrttMa  under  whieh  0oodt  W9n 
ovenoM  in  almott  esaei  eorrMpondtaee  with  the  raquimaMoto  ol  Ikt 
abroad. 

Another  effeol  ol  the  subttitution  of  eteam  may  be  noUeed.  The 
ihip  lendi  iceelf  to  greater  variatioo  than  the  aalling  ehip.  It  ean  be 
nearly  adapted  to  the  raatdfMnenIn  of  partleular  tradee  and  partieular 
moditiee.  And,  aa  fteanahipa  vary  in  their  elaai  and  epeed,  eo  aleo 
moditiee  vary  In  the  nethoda  of  tranaportation  which  are  euitable  to 
For  many  eargoei,  more  eapeeially  thoee  shipped  in  bulk,  whioh  do  not  require 
rapid  transportation  or  a  regular  eenrioe,  and  thoee  for  whieh  the  ^^rnH  ie 
eonstant  all  the  year  round,  the  methoda  of  tailing-ahip  day*,  rainfofeed  bj 
the  apeed  of  the  tteamer,  aufficed.  In  thia  way  waa  developed  the  tramp 
ateamer,  whieh,  like  the  sailing  ahip,  need  not  sail  until  ita  holda  are  full, 
and  uaually  reoeivee  the  whole  of  ita  eargo  at  one  port  for  diaeharge  at  one  port. 

For  another  cleat  of  eargo,  via.,  general  merehandiae,  the  introduetioo  of 
the  ateamahip  opened  up  greater  poesibilitioe.  The  variety  of  tbeae  cooda 
ie  great,  the  ordera  for  them  are  email  and  fluctuating,  and  they  are  eUpped 
not  to  one  eonaignee  but  to  many.  They  are  in  many  oaeee  goods  of  high  value 
on  which  the  loss  of  interest  over  a  long  voyage  is  considerable.  For  oonunod- 
tties  of  this  character  the  advantagea  of  a  regular  eervice  of  high  class  steamera 
became  so  great  that  it  waa  regarded  by  the  majority  of  merehanta  aa  practi- 
eally  eeeential  and  in  reeponae  aa  it  were  to  the  requiremente  of  trade,  ahip- 
ping  companiee  began  to  despatch  steamers  at  advertiaed  datee,  whether  full 
or  not.  They  alao  built  ateamers  of  increaaingly  higher  apeed  and  elaaa,  aad 
as  trade  developed  they  began  to  build  ateamera  especially  adapted  for  par- 
ticular tradee. 

In  the  years  immediately  prior  to  and  suooeeding  the  opening  of  the 
Sues  Canal  in  1809,  the  output  of  steam  tonnaj^  was  very  great.  The  steam 
tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  roee  from  454,327  in  1800  to  l,lia;OM 
in  1870,  and  2,723,468  in  1880.  The  requiremenU  of  trade  were  outatripped 
and  a  period  of  severe  competition  among  shipowners  ensued,  with  the  reeult 
that  ratee  fell  heavily.  In  the  Eastern  trade,  Sir  T.  Sutherland  informed  oa, 
the  struggle  was  so  keen  that  several  of  the  Linee  had  to  withdraw,  and  the 
remainder  with  a  view  to  self-preeervation  "began  to  draw  iofether  ao  aa  to 
stave  off  disaster  by  coming  to  arrangementa  between  themaelvea  and  with 
their  customers."  The  problem  which  the  Shipping  Companiee  had  before 
them  was  twofold :  On  the  one  hand  they  had  to  place  themeelvee  in  a  poai- 
tion  to  obtain  rates  which  would  be  remunerative;  on  the  other  hand  they  had 
to  conform  to  the  new  requiremente  of  trade  by  giving  regular  aailings  of  high 
daas  veeeela  deapatehed  at  datee  advertieed  beforehand,  whether  full  or  not 
full.  At  the  aame  time  the  general  inereaae  in  the  eargo  apnea  of  wnit 
enhanced  the  riak  entailed  in  eonforming  to  theee  requinmanta. 

This  ''drawing  together"  of  the  lines  ragulted  in  tlie  fonnation 
of  the  so-called  "shipping  conferences,"  and  as  one  of  the  coUaierals 
to  tbem  aroee  the  pools.    It  is  claimed  by  the  ihipoitiiMi  and. 
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indeed,  generally  admitted  that  the  provision  of  a  regular  service 
of  steamships  is  of  much  importance  to  a  merchant.  His  oppor- 
tunities of  shipping  are  increased  and  their  occurrence  at  regular 
inter\'als  and  on  fixed  dates  removes  the  necessity  of  storing  his 
goods.  Sir  James  Mackay  of  the  British  India  Steamship  Naviga- 
tion Company  correctly  stated  the  situation  in  the  following  words 
when  gi\'ing  his  testimony  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping 
Rings: 

If  you  keep  on  supplying  goods  to  a  country  or  to  your  customers  with 
regularity,  you  increase  the  consumption.  If  you  supply  these  goods  fitfully 
and  you  do  not  supply  the  demand  when  the  vacuum  is  there,  then  you  never 
get  it  again  in  the  same  degree,  whereas  if  you  have  a  regular  service  of  ships 
going  out  and  constantly  taking  out  full  cargoes,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  in- 
creasing the  demand  in  India  and  increasing  the  consumption  in  the  country. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  cooperation  among  lines,  in 
that  it  gives  regularity  and  frequency  of  sailings,  stability  of  rates, 
and  a  more  economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service,  is  not  only  a 
desirable  but  an  essential  requirement  in  the  trade.  But  the  natu- 
ral interrogation  is,  are  these  highly  desirable  essentails  obtained 
only  through  pooling? 

As  many  successful  trades  are  conducted  by  the  lines  \vithout 
the  medium  of  a  pool  among  those  serving  that  particular  trade,  it 
is  evident  that  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  a  simple  yes  or 
no.  In  an  old  established  trade  where  the  volume  of  business  is 
large,  the  flow  of  traffic  fairly  stable,  and  the  steamers  of  about  the 
same  size,  type  and  frequency  of  service,  it  is  possible  for  shipping 
companies  to  be  conducted  with  justice  to  each  other  and  to  the 
shipping  and  traveling  public  without  the  medium  of  pools,  pro- 
vided they  are  bound  by  conference  agreements.  But  exceptions 
must  even  be  made  to  this  rule  as  in  the  case  of  the  north  Atlantic 
passenger  lines.  The  source  of  the  flow  of  steerage  traffic  changes. 
In  some  years  the  movement  may  be  from  a  district  not  contigu- 
ous to  the  terminal  of  a  certain  line,  and,  if  the  change  should  starve 
this  line,  the  value  of  the  pool  comes  into  play  in  that  it  can  be  made 
to  force  to  such  disabled  line  its  fair  share  of  the  traffic ;  otherwise  a 
starved  line  will  obtain  its  share  by  concessions,  which  are  likely 
to  result  in  a  rate  war,  the  logical  conclusion  of  which  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  weak  and  a  monopoly  by  the  strong.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  in  the  con- 
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siderationH  that  bind  aeveral  Unas  in  one  trade  k  t^ 
''live  and  let  live;"  the  miller  linei  are  conbled  to 
the  larger,  thua  giving  added  faeilitiei  to  the  public. 

The  advantacBf  ol  pooling  to  shipowner,  shipper  aiul  traveler 
in  tradee  that  are  new  or  are  in  the  courae  of  upbuilding,  or  to  tradee 
that  are  already  eetabliahed  but  are  served  by  iteamen  of  varied 
*  *  ?«peed  and  equipment,  can  be  eanly  justified.  Unless  the 
ry  of  all  lines  serving  a  particular  trade  are  of  the  same  ehar- 
io  rates  cannot  be  maintained,  as  shippers  will  not  give 
iiK  ir  iMKii-class  merchandise  to  the  inferior  steamer,  nor  will  the 
traveling  public  patronise  the  inferior  ntcamer  unless  there  is  a 
conoessioiL  The  leas  desirable  steamers  oould  obtain  only  the  leas 
>  -  thle  and  less  remunerative  cargo.  By  means  of  pooling,  the 
line  is  compensated  for  its  failure  to  obtain  a  fair  share  at  the 
more  remunerative  goods  and  by  living  alongside  the  strong  line 
adds  to  the  total  of  the  shipping  facilities.  With  the  knowledge 
that  each  shares  in  the  earnings  of  the  other,  the  line  which  has  the 
cargo  least  desirable  to  the  needs  of  its  type  of  ship  will  transfer 
part  of  such  cargo  to  the  line  that  can  handle  that  character  of  cargD 
to  advantage.  The  desideratum  of  a  steamship  manager  is  to  send 
his  ships  to  sea  with  a  combination  of  cargo  that  exactly  fills  her 
when  she  is  down  to  her  plimsol  marks.  This  ideal  when  achieved 
enables  more  economic  operation,  which  should  and  generally  does 
reflect  itself  in  reasonable  rates  and  added  facilities  to  shippers. 

While  a  conference  can  exist  without  a  pool,  a  pool  cannot  exist 
without  a  conference.  Sailings  on  certain  da>'8  of  the  week  or  month 
are  sometimes  more  desirable  than  other  da>'8  of  the  week  or  month. 
In  a  conference  without  a  pool  all  lines  would  endeavor  to  seek  the 
most  desirable  days,  causing  a  congestion  of  steamers  at  one  period 
and  a  dearth  at  another  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public.  A  pool,  however,  offsets  this  scramble  for  posi- 
tion because  the  manager  of  the  line  with  the  disadvantageous  sail- 
ing is  complacent  in  his  knowledge  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
operations  of  his  more  fortunate  brother.  On  some  routes,  there 
are  often  many  ports  which  can  be  served  en  route.  An 
attempting  to  serve  them  all  would  not  onty  enm 
his  expenses  but  would  also  cause  dissattsfaction  to  the  Teeeifeis 
at  the  later  ports  of  discharge  beeauae  of  the  undue  length  of  the 
voyage.    The  traffic  must  be  handled  not  only  in  the 
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cal  but  also  in  the  quickest  manner  possible.  Therefore,  the  tend- 
ency would  be  for  an  individual  line  to  avoid  calling  at  the  less 
important  ports  in  order  to  obviate  loss  of  time,  extra  steam  and 
additional  port  charges.  If,  however,  a  line  knows  it  will  be  com- 
pensated by  its  associate  lines,  it  will  serve  the  undesirable  ports 
of  call  as  frequently  as  the  trade  may  reasonably  require.  Unless 
the  different  owners  are  permitted  to  equalize  the  results  of  these 
various  voyages,  each  would  have  to  resort  to  the  system  of  visit- 
ing all  ports  or  but  a  few  ports.  In  either  event,  dissatisfaction 
would  result  in  the  one  case  from  enhanced  freight  rates,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  owner  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  large  number  of  ports  or  from  failure  to  serve  many  of 
the  ports  at  all.  Furthermore,  shippers  are  often  obliged  at  stated 
intervals  to  make  large  shipments  of  a  kind  of  material  which  would 
be  quite  unsuitable  for  a  steamer,  such  as  rails,  on  which  the  earn- 
ings would  be  much  below  those  of  succeeding  steamers  which  would 
carry  other  portions  of  construction  material  covered  by  the  same 
contract,  the  rates  for  which  would  be  far  more  remunerative.  Only 
a  joint  service,  which  could  equalize  the  earnings  under  the  whole 
contract,  would  carry  the  materials  covered  by  these  large  contracts 
without  charging  freight  rates  so  prohibitive  as  to  deprive  American 
manufacturers  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  contracts  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Without  cooperation  in  the  form  of  pools,  few  steamship  ownere 
would  dare  take  the  risk  of  developing  an  entirely  new  trade  single- 
handed.  As  a  case  in  point — a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  regular 
line  of  steamers  operating  between  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
United  States,  although  both  England  and  Germany  maintained 
frequent,  regular  and  eflBcient  services  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries to  that  part  of  the  world.  What  little  business  had  been  shipped 
between  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  up  to  a  few 
years  jigo  was  done  by  tramp  ships  or  sailing  vessels,  with  no  fixed 
freight  rates  or  sailing  dates;  certainly  not  the  kind  of  service  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  a  new  trade.  One  of  the  prominent 
steamship  lines  in  Germany  determined  to  run  a  steamer  regularly 
from  New  York  touching  at  the  principal  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  A  steamer  making  a  voyage  only  once  in  four  months 
would  not  be  a  service  of  sufficient  frequency  to  build  up  the  trade, 
yet  the  line  in  question  did  not  feel  justified  in  assuming  more  risk. 
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•oil  invitod  an  Engliiili  atttuxiate  to  join  m  Uu-  venture  with  ftnoliitr 
•teanier,  thuu  injuring  a  regular  wiling  ever>'  alternate  mouth.  Am 
the  ebb  und  flow  <d  the  traffic  wm  tinoerUun  and  as  cbanoe  mlgbi 
bring  the  one  srMter  Iomm  than  the  other  (the  woid  "kw"  beinf 
uaed  adviaedly  beeauee  In  the  initial  stage  only  lorn  could  be  eiB- 
pected)  the  natural  conclusion  was  a  pool  (partnership).  Neither 
interest  could  well  afford  the  risk  o(  foing  alone  and  one  alone  could 
not  ghre  the  exporters  and  importers  of  the  United  States  the  facili- 
ties for  developing  a  new  trade.  The  venture  sufficiently  stimulated 
the  business  ultimately  to  justify  a  joint  service  of  a  steamer  eaeh 
month  instead  of  alternate  months  as  originally  inaugurated.  With- 
out cooperation  and  without  that  codperation  being  bound  by  a  pool, 
in  order  that  neither  line  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  a  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  have  remained 
undeveloped. 

The  form  and  administration  of  pools  differ  according  to  trade 
requirements;  in  fact,  the  author  of  this  article  is  familiar  with  the 
details  of  more  pools  than  he  has  years  in  his  life  and  yet  no  two  can 
be  recalled  that  were  exactly  alike,  although  some  bore  resemblance 
to  each  other.  What  is  probably  the  simplest  form  is  where  a  singie 
article  or  a  classification  of  articles  is  pooled  without  regard  to  the 
carryings  of  other  cargo  aboard  the  ship.  Such  form  of  pool  carriea 
with  it  an  allowance  for  actual  stevedoring  and  sometnnes  other 
expenses  that  are  the  same  with  each  line,  and  this  is  known  as  the 
carrying  charge.  All  monies  received  over  and  above  the  carrying 
charge  are  pooled  and  at  stated  subsequent  periods  divided  in  accord 
with  the  agreed  percentages.  An  elaboration  of  this  same  simple 
pool  is  that  the  lines  aun  to  divide  both  the  volume  of  freight  and 
the  freight  money  in  the  same  percentage  for  both.  This  generally 
is  a  fairer  form  because,  if  one  line  is  behind  in  its  share  of  the 
traffic,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  go  into  the  market  and  aeeure  ita 
apportionment,  even  at  tunes  when  rates  are  low,  because  the  mooegr 
above  the  carrying  charge  will  ultimately  be  divided  in  the  agreed 
percentages;  therefore,  the  line  temporarily  behind  in  carryings  haa 
its  interest  in  the  high  as  well  as  the  low  freight. 

The  forms  j*ist  mentioned  are  generally  confined  to  the  old 
established  trades.  In  the  long-vpyage  services  it  is  more  customary 
to  pool  the  entire  cargo,  with  the  usual  aUowance  for  the  carrjing 
charge.    This  equalisation  of  earnings  is  often  extended  to  a  fonn 
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that  takes  into  consideration  the  cost  of  operating  the  steamer  and 
these  var>'ing  cost*  arc  brought  to  a  common  level,  which  is  debited 
against  the  total  earnings  and  the  net  prohts  are  then  apportioned 
in  the  agreed  percentages  among  the  lines  party  to  the  agreement. 

This  form  of  pool  is  very  necessary  in  trades  where  there  are  sev- 
eral ports  of  call,  part  of  which  are  served  by  one  member  of  the 
conference  and  other  ports  by  other  members.  The  primary  thought 
in  this  form  of  settlement  is  that  some  one  line  may  at  times  be 
compelled  to  send  its  vessels  to  some  small  out-of-the-way  port  that 
has  expensive  port  charges  and  where  the  cargo  is  worked  slowly, 
thereby  causing  additional  loss  of  time.  Therefore,  the  steamers' 
extra  costs  and  small  earnings  as  regards  such  port  must  be  com- 
pensated for;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  recognition  of  the  steamers' 
loss  of  time,  value  and  increased  expenses  in  the  final  settlement. 

Nearly  all  shipping  conferences  conduct  their  business  through 
a  central  office,  to  the  up-keep  of  which  each  member  contributes, 
although  in  some  cases  where  the  details  of  the  settlement  are  not 
voluminous,  employes  of  the  lines  interested  will  act  in  turn  as  sec- 
retary and  attend  to  the  settlement  of  accounts.  The  settlement  of 
a  pool  is  generally  in  annual  periods  and  nearly  all  of  them  run  from 
year  to  year,  with  cancellation  privileges  that  can  be  made  effective 
on  giving  three  or  sbc  months'  advance  notice.  While  a  line  can 
be  and  often  is  a  member  in  pools  in  widely  separated  trades,  yet 
rarely  are  any  of  these  pools  interrelated,  and  it  is  seldom  if  ever 
found  that  the  membership  of  one  pool  is  identical  with  the  mem- 
bership of  another.  The  fact  that  a  certain  large  line  is  a  component 
part  of  a  pool  in  one  trade  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  its  rela- 
tions with  its  associate  are  on  the  same  friendly  footing  in  some  other 
trade.  In  fact,  cases  could  be  cited  where  two  members  in  a  friendly 
group  in  one  trade  are  actually  at  warfare  with  each  other  in  some 
other  trade.  The  appearance  of  the  name  of  one  large  line  in  sev- 
eral groups  and  the  name  of  another  large  line  in  some  of  the  same 
groups  would  on  its  face  indicate  a  connecting  link  that  binds  all 
regular  hnes  in  most  of  the  trades  in  the  world,  although  there  is 
no  basis  of  fact  for  this  assumption,  because  there  is  rarely  if  ever 
any  case  where  the  groups  themselves  are  in  relation. 

The  economic  necessity  of  pooling  in  the  steamship  business, 
as  against  the  necessity  for  doing  the  same  thing  by  the  railways, 
which  has  been  held  in  their  case  to  be  against  public  poUcy  and  in 
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•oisa  brancbflt  oC  it  even  made  unlawful,  can  be  best  deaeribed  by 
quoting  from  the  teatimony  given  by  the  author  of  thia  artieto  before 
the  ComnHtt4M»  on  the  Merchant  Marina  and  I'iabenea  in  the  Imraetl- 
gation  of  shipping  oombinationa  under  house  resolution  687,  held 
in  Waahington  in  the  winter  d  1913: 

The  int«riUt«  eommeroe  Uw  prohibiU  the  poolinf  of  ni\w%y  fr»icht. 
and  yvt  the  nUlwmyt  of  thi«  eountry,  wmk  sad  ftrong  slike,  nuUnUin  iIm 
•SUM  tsrilfs  «nd  sre  able  to  exi«t  tide  by  lido  with  each  other,  and  your  natu- 
ral question  will  be,  if  thia  ia  poaaible  with  the  railways,  why  ia  pooliag  asa- 
eaaary  with  the  steamahip  lines?  The  Pennsylrania  and  the  New  York  Cea- 
tral  Railroads  are  the  strong  lines  operating  between  Chicaico  and  New  YoriL 
The  Erie  Railroad  is  alwajrs  thought  of  as  one  of  the  weaker  roada,  but  the 
weaker  road  can  live  alongside  of  the  atrong  road  for  the  rsaaon  that  on  the 
line  of  all  theae  roada  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  many  prosperous 
towns  which  must  ship  their  freight  by  the  road  on  which  it  is  located.  So, 
after  all,  there  is  an  enormous  proportion  of  business  of  all  of  our  railways 
that  is  non-competitive.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  now  or  not,  but 
ffoinp  years  ago  the  statement  was  made  to  me  that  in  the  neighborhood  oC 
00  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  originated  on  or  was 
shipped  to  local  noncompetitive  stations  on  their  line.  The  route  between 
New  York  and  Braail  or  New  York  and  the  Caribbean  district  is  not  dotted 
with  prosperous  towns  that  originate  business  that  is  noncompetitive  with 
the  route  of  your  competitor  who  is  serving  the  same  foreign  countries,  so, 
after  all,  all  of  the  business  is  through  business,  and  no  shipper  is  going  to 
patronise  the  weak  line  when  he  can  throw  his  traffic  to  the  strong  line  that 
will  serve  him  more  efficiently. 

Arrangements  that  prevent  discrimination  and  maintain  the  stability  of 
rates  is  what  shippers  seek.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  them  unleas  some  pro- 
vision is  made  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  disabilities  of  the  weaker  line.  It 
does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  done  by  pools;  it  is  not  infrequently  done 
by  allowing  the  weaker  line  some  differential  rate,  but  the  pool  is  the  more 
effective  instrument  in  overcoming  the  weaker  line's  disahilitiea  and  oisla- 
taining  the  desired  stability  in  rates. 

The  benefita  accruing  to  shipowners  in  a  group  of  lines  in  con- 
ference bound  by  a  pool  can  hardly  be  denied,  but  the  critic  will 
question  the  advantages  that  the  public  secures,  as  he  will  stato 
that  the  bond  between  the  lines  tends  towards  monopoly,  which 
means  exorbitant  rates  and  burdensome  conditions.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Northern  Securitiea  ease  ia 
often  dted  as  a  precedent  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  right  of  steam- 
ship companies  to  combine.  The  Supreme  Court  held  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  a  holding  company  formed  to  amalgamate  two 
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of  the  large  American  transcontinental  railways,  invalid  on  the 
ground  that,  even  though  no  evidence  was  shown  that  the  amalga- 
mation had  caused  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  any  disadvan- 
tages, but  that  on  the  contrary  actual  reductions  had  been  made  in 
freight  rates  and  passenger  fares,  it  had  the  power  to  monopolize 
and,  therefore,  should  be  dissolved.  The  decision,  however,  bears 
no  parallel  to  overseas  transportation,  because  combinations  of  car- 
riers by  sea  are  vulnerable  and  easily  broken  into  without  any 
extraordinary  amount  of  capital  invested.  Steamship  lines  have  not 
the  power  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  adversely  in  the  case 
of  the  railways.  A  transcontinental  railway  costs  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  years  of  labor  to  build,  but  the  sea  is  an  open 
field  for  every  one  and  an  effective  competition  can  be  built  up  in 
almost  any  trade  with  a  capital  far  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  If  the  critic's 
question  still  continues  as  to  what  is  to  prevent  rates  being  put  to 
exorbitant  figures  through  the  alleged  power  of  these  shipping  agree- 
ments and  pools,  the  answer  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
except,  if  it  were  done,  the  partners  in  the  trade  would  immediately 
subject  themselves  to  competition  from  outsiders.  The  extent  of 
possible  competition  can  be  made  clear  by  quoting  from  the  report 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  representatives  of  steamship 
lines  maintaining  established  services  from  New  York  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee  in  Washington 
in  the  winter  of  1913.    This  report  stated: 

The  ocean  trade,  except  for  restricted  coastwise  trade  in  some  countries, 
is  free  to  all  comers.  According  to  the  most  recent  reports  of  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping,  the  oversea  commerce  of  the  world  is  conducted  by  over  25,000 
steamers,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  43,954,000  tons,  which  are  owned  by 
approximately  4,200  different  firms  and  companies.  Of  this  great  body  of 
tonnage  only  about  1,555  steamers,  owned  by  approximately  108  different 
companies,  are  engaged  in  regular  line  service  in  the  oversea  trades.  The 
remainder  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  free  tramp  tonnage,  operating  entirely 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  regulating  the  ocean  freight  rates 
for  everybody  by  the  charges  which  they  fix  for  the  transportation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  world's  staple  products.  It  is  manifest  that  the  relatively 
few  regular  lines,  owning  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  world's  tonnage,  could 
not,  if  they  would,  control  the  operations  of  the  great  number  of  tramp  ship- 
owners and  the  vast  body  of  the  tramp  tonnage,  or  that  any  method  of  com- 
bination could  be  devised  by  which  such  owners  of  different  nationalities, 
situated  all  over  the  world,  could  be  brought  into  effective  combination. 
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Any  oompetant  stoMnaUip  nuui,  given  sufficient  money  to  build 
a  few  steamers,  whioh  require  only  a  small  amount  of  money  in 
« omparison  with  the  eost  of  building  a  tranaeoiitiiiental  railway, 
can  foroe  down  the  rates  ci  an  extortionate  group  of  shipowners,  or 
an  outside  shipowner  with  ships  ahready  built  can  do  the  same  if 
he  field  is  made  attractive  by  high  rates.    Everything  on  the  sea 
III  typical  of  the  oeean  itself;  it  seeks  a  oomman  level.    When  one 
overseas  trade  is  good,  others  are  with  rare  exoeptions  just  as  good, 
and  similarly  when  one  is  bad  all  are  apt  to  be  bad.    That  a  par> 
tioular  trade  is  not  attacked  by  ouUiders  is  evidenoe  sufficient  that 
the  steamship  lines  operating  in  that  trade  are  conducting  their 
operations  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.    The  only  reason  that 
^ome  lines  are  in  one  trade  and  others  in  another  is  because  the  world 
IS  a  large  place  and  the  steamship  lines  do  not  attempt  to  go  into 
trades  indiscriminately,  when  possibly  their  own   on   which  they 
Mave  worked  for  years  offers  just  as  good  a  field  for  development 
^  I  lips  are  not  fixtures  in  any  trade  and  are  not  constrained  by  any 
:  ixed  line  or  route.    They  have  no  public  aid,  no  franchises  and,  for 
he  most  part,  no  advantages  of  local  trade  between  the  termini 
•f  their  vo}rage8;  they  owe  no  duty  to  the  state  to  maintain  a  service 
or  to  serve  the  public;  their  enterprises  are  of  a  private  nature; 
hey  may  come  and  go  by  whatever  route  or  in  whatever  direction 
hey  please;  their  only  incentive  to  engage  in  any  particular  trade 
^  to  develop  the  trade  to  such  a  point  that  it  will  yield  a  profit  which 
will  justify  a  regular  and  continuous  service.    It  is  oonceded  that 
the  large  shipper  or  a  combination  of  large  shippers  ahra3r8  has  the 
ability  to  break  any  combination  of  steamship  lines  by  chartering 
tramp  steamers,  which  can  be  done  with  the  investment  of  a  ridieii- 
lously  small  capital.    The  smaller  shipper  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
he  same  protection,  in  that  there  exists  in  the  trade  what  are  known 
as  line  or  ship  brokers  who  will,  on  their  own  account,  charter  steam- 
ers taking  cargo  from  shippers,  large  and  small,  in  competitioo  with 
he  regular  lines,  so  that,  through  the  large  shipper's  ability  to 
charter  steamers  on  his  own  account  and  the  small  shipper's  ability 
to  use  the  medium  of  the  line  broker,  every  shipper  can  rett  his 
aind  in  peace  in  the  knowledge  that  no  combination  of  steamship 
imes  can  foroe  him  to  pay  extortionate  rates.    The  tramp  is  such 
a  factor  in  the  business  that  the  regular  line  rates  rise  and  fall  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  tramp  tonnage  rates. 
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Some  pools  are  so  formed  that  they  do  not  by  any  means  elimi- 
nate competition,  being  constructed  on  the  basis  that  unless  a  line 
carries  its  percentage  it  is  penalized  in  a  reduced  percentage,  which 
causes  each  line  party  thereto  to  improve  its  facilities  and  service 
80  as  to  cater  better  to  the  whims  and  demands  of  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public.  Not  infrequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  north 
Atlantic  steerage  traffic,  the  arrangement  is  based  on  a  minimum 
rate,-  the  income  from  which  is  pooled,  and  any  increase  that  any 
line  obtains  over  the  minimum  is  for  the  account  of  that  line  solely. 
No  line  can  obtain  a  premium  without  offering  improved  facilities, 
and  it  has  been  competition  not  monopoly  that  has  resulted  in 
the  fast  and  palatial  type  of  steamer  now  operated  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Pools,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily 
prohibit  competition,  either  internally  or  externally.  Any  confer- 
ence lines  which  gain  power  by  their  cooperation  and  abuse  that 
power  can  easily  be  and  are  soon  disciplined;  not  by  the  courts  of 
law,  for  that  is  unnecessary,  but  by  actual  competition  of  others  in 
the  business  who  are  quick  to  see  and  avail  themselves  of  an  oppor- 
tunity. Ships'  ability  to  move  from  one  trade  to  another,  and  the 
freedom  of  action  and  movement  by  steamers  on  the  high  seas  are 
the  shipping  and  traveling  public's  insurance  against  unfair  treatment . 


RATE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  CARRIERS  IN  THB 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Bt  p.  a.  S.  Fkankun, 
Vice-l'r«0idoni,  Ini^rnAtioiuU  Mercaniilo  MariiM  Company,  New  York. 

The  nuurvelous  dBvelopment  in  thipping,  ooupled  wHh  the  im- 

inense  increaae  in  the  number  and  aiie  of  steamera  engaged  in  the 

:irryinK  trade  of  the  world,  resulted  in  many  oaaee  during  com- 

:>arativeiy  reoent  yean  in  either  very  uneatiefactory  retume  upon 

the  inveetment  or  heavy  faandal  losMe.    This  condition  of  affana 

forced  the  steamship  owners  almost  the  whole  world  over  to 

or  to  form  agreements  or  understandings  in  their  particular 

I  hose  agreements  have  for  their  purpose  the  regulation  of  tlie  gen- 

ral  conduct  of  the  business  and  deal  with  sailings,  bills  of  lading, 

ports  of  call,  and  freight  rates.    They  are  the  result  of  an  evolution 

based  on  long  experience  gained  in  the  practical  operation  of  vessels 

f  each  particular  trade,  and  represent  the  best-known  method  of 

conducting  the  business.    Experience  has  demonstrated  them  to 

repreeent  the  most  useful  and  practical  method  for  the  economical 

!)craUon  of  the  trades  in  the  best  interests  of  shippers  and  ship- 

o\vner8  alike. 

The  efforts  to  mamtain  even  the  rudimentary  agreements  of 

:igo  have  been  persistent.    The  forms  employed  and  the 

!  ained  have  been  without  exception  a  response  to  ecooomie 

p<  and  necessities  rather  than  the  result  of  studied  effort 

iiy  interest  or  combination  of  interests  to  control  a  spedfie 

'  <.    If  these  sundry  agreements  had  not  during  reeent 

y    ■  irly  well  maintained,  rate  wars  woukl  have  foreed  the 

weaker  lines  to  the  wall,  leaving  the  trade  concerned  entirely  to 

the  strongest,  and  to  a  \nrt^ml  monopoly  of  its  liner  servioe.    Under 

these  agreements  everything  poesible  is  done  by  the  fines  in  each 

trade  to  encourage  traffic.    It  is  in  their  own  interest  to  do  so.    A 

liner  must  serve  the  trade  in  which  in  good  times  and  in  bad  it  ia 

engaged  andfor which  it  was  specially  built,  as  the  ever  alert  *' tramp*' 

steamer  owner  is  always  ready  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  any 

remunerative  employment  for  his  steamer. 

156 
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Shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  desire  many  things  from  steam- 
ship lines,  including  equality  of  rates  on  the  higher  class  commodities, 
and  also  proper  variations  in  rates  on  grain,  cotton  and  other  exports 
and  imports,  where  the  commodity  prices  are  subject  to  frequent 
and  at  times  severe  changes  and  are  in  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries. Regularity  and  frequency  of  sailings  are  also  important. 
Shippers  desire  and  obtain  protection  in  ocean  rates  to  or  from  a 
common  foreign  market  against  the  ocean  rates  available  to  their 
competitors  located  in  any  other  country. 

Rate  agreements  and  conferences  were  conceived  in  order  to 
allow  the  steamship  companies  interested  in  the  various  trades  to 
live  and  let  live  and  to  furnish  to  the  shippers  and  the  travelling 
public  equal  facilities  to  all  on  the  same  basis  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Among  the  many  kinds  of  rate  agreements 
between  carriers  in  the  foreign  trade  those  more  frequently  used 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

Passenger  Minimum  First-  and  Second-Class  Rate  Agreements. — 
The  great  majority  of  the  steamers  carrying  first-  and  second-class 
trans-Atlantic  passengers  are  operating  under  minimum  rate  agree- 
ments, the  fastest  and  latest  steamer  taking  the  highest  rate,  the 
others  being  scaled  down  from  that  rate  as  a  standard.  Upon  these 
minimum  rates,  so  fixed,  as  much  can  be  added  for  superior  accom- 
modations, including  rooms  with  baths,  and  suites,  as  the  steam- 
ship companies  individually  feel  their  space  is  worth.  By  this  method 
differentials  are  established  between  the  steamers  based  upon  their 
attractiveness  to  the  public,  similar  to  that  which  prevails  among 
the  railroads  operating  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  by  one 
route  the  ticket  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  by  another. 

Third-Class  Passenger  Agreements. — Business  is  here  dealt  with 
under  agreements  which  are  to  the  effect  that  the  parties  thereto 
shall  not  carry  more  than  their  agreed  fair  percentage  of  the  traffic, 
and  when  this  is  exceeded  they  automatically  advance  their  rates 
80  that  the  business  will  be  equitably  divided  among  the  carriers 
interested.  Without  such  agreements  the  steamship  line  that  could 
afford  to  construct  the  larger  and  finer  steamers  would  rapidly  absorb 
the  business  of  all  those  who  were  less  fortunate  in  their  capitaliza- 
tion and  earnings,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  business  would 
largely  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthiest  corporation  which  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  demand  unreasonably  high  rates. 
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Minimum  Freight  Rale  Af/rmmmOi.'-'Fitim  to  these  acraenMBli 
eimply  undertake  not  to  accept  a  certain  defined  cla«  U  ^wmpip^Kifit 
at  leie  than  oertain  agreed  minimum  rates,  whioh  oommoditiei  ai« 
generally  confined  to  very  bulky  cliwei  of  traflic  and  upon  which 
rates  fluctuate  in  aocordMice  with  the  supply  and  demand. 

Fixed  Freighi  Raie  AgreemenU.^TheM  are  extensive  agreementi 
covering  many  cUusified  articles  with  a  fixed  rate  attached  to  eaeh 
dan  or  article.  These  rates  are  freely  quoted  to  shippers,  Urge  or 
■mall,  and  are  not  frequently  changed  as  they  generally  cover  artieiss 
that  move  steadily  but  in  small  quantities. 

Differential  Freight  Rale  AgreemerUs^—ThmB  agreements  ara 
built  up  from  the  above  agreements  but  are  used  m  a  trade  In  which 
differentials  are  given  on  account  of  disabilities  or  advantages  of 
oertain  ports  or  services  as  compared  with  other  ports  or  servioes, 
and  are  intended  to  put  the  various  parties  on  an  equitable  and  fair 
competitive  basis  with  each  other  so  that  all  will  have  an  equal  chance 
of  securing  the  traffic  moving. 

Freight  agreements  aim  to  distribute  the  traffic  or  the  results 
of  carrying  the  same  among  the  respective  carriers.  In  some  trades 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  separate  the  sailing?,  to  make  them  more 
regular  and  thereby  give  a  dependable  service  to  the  patrons,  and 
to  have  various  small  ports  covered  by  regular  departures,  to  malw 
joint  contracts  so  that  the  traffic  can  be  properly  divided  among 
the  respective  carriers.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  results  of  carry- 
ing the  traffic  will  be  divided  between  the  steamship  companies 
in t(> rested  in  order  to  accomplish  the  above  objects.  This  last 
method  is  conunonly  known  as  "pooling"  but  might  more  properly 
be  called  equalisation  of  earnings.  Its  object  is  not  in  any  way 
to  restrict  the  movement  of  the  traffic  but  to  distribute  it  among  the 
carriers  interested  in  such  a  manner  that  regular  services  can  not 
only  be  maintained  at  proper  intervals  of  sailing,  but  also  to  en- 
able carriers  to  secure  sufficiently  remunerative  rates  to  maintain 
these  regular  sailings  and  to  serve  the  smaller  ports,  all  of  which 
factors  are  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchant 

Theee  agreements  are  advantageous  to  shippers,  carriers  and 
consignees  as  th^  establish  stable  and  uniform  rates  to  all  shippen 
and  ecwudgneps  large  or  small.    Shippers  and  merchants  desiring  to 
do  business  ^ith  foreign  countries  cannot  conduct  their  trade  snciow 
fully  in  such  markets  unless  th^  have  stable  rates  on  which  thsgr 
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can  depend  and  which  enables  them  to  contract  ahead,  as  well  as 
asBurance  that  their  competitors  cannot  obtain  any  lower  rates. 
This  situation  can  be  brought  about  only  by  cooperation  between  the 
steamship  lines  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  exists  among  the 
railroads,  thus  maintaining  and  assuring  equal  and  reasonable  rates 
to  all  merchants  and  shippers. 

Uniform  rates  protect  the  small  against  the  large  shipper  and 
relieve  all  shippers  from  the  effects  of  underhanded  discrimination. 
To  accomplish  this  most  desirable  end  agreements  and  conferences 
are  absolutely  necessary,  since  unrestricted  competition  based  on 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  tends  to  restrict  the  development  of  the 
lines  and  in  the  end  results  in  monopoly.  Furthermore,  competition 
for  any  class  of  traffic  when  the  question  of  rates  is  eliminated,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  rates  are  uniform,  spurs  the  various  lines  on 
to  give  more  and  better  facilities  to  passengers  and  freight,  with  the 
result  that  the  passenger  as  time  goes  on  travels  with  an  increasing 
degree  of  comfort  and  freight  is  offered  a  much  more  regular  service. 

In  considering  the  necessity  for  agreements  in  conjunction  with 
the  operations  of  steamship  lines,  the  striking  differences  between 
the  conditions  incident  to  the  operation  of  those  trades  and  the 
business  of  railroads  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Railroads  obtain 
their  franchises  from  the  state,  which  permits  them  to  lay  their 
tracks  along  the  fines  of  existing  or  potential  trade  centers,  and  to 
acquire  rights  of  way  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  Without 
these  special  privileges  a  railroad  could  not  be  built.  A  road  which 
has  been  built  in  the  exercise  of  such  franchises  becomes  in  duty 
bound  to  maintain  a  regular  and  continuous  service,  as  efficient  as 
the  needs  of  the  trade  along  the  line  require  and  the  rewards  of  the 
business  will  permit,  and  do  not  have  the  risk  of  competition  from 
tramp  steamers.  The  conditions  under  which  transportation  by  sea 
is  conducted  are  totally  different.  The  ocean  is  free  to  all  and  ships 
are  not  fixtures  in  any  trade,  and  are  not  constrained  by  any  fixed 
line  or  route.  They  have  received  no  public  aid  or  franchises,  and 
may  come  and  go  by  whatever  route  or  in  whatever  direction  they 
please.  Their  only  incentive  to  engage  in  any  particular  trade  is 
to  develop  that  trade  to  such  a  point  that  it  will  yield  a  profit  which 
will  justify  a  regular  and  continuous  service. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  today 
carried  by  regular  fines  working  under  agreements  of  various  kinds 
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covering  their  partieular  tradat.  Then  •sramanta  or  undMrtUnd- 
ings  have  been  without  exception  the  natural  outgrowth  of  intol* 
erable  competitive  conditkma  rather  than  the  reauit  of  atudiad  elTort 
on  the  part  of  any  intareat  or  oomhinatkw  of  intereaU  to  control 
particular  branohea  of  trade.  If  aueh  agreementa  had  not  been 
reached,  the  co(yparalion  of  a  number  of  linea  for  the  davelopmanl 
and  handling  of  the  trade  would  have  been  diaplaced  eventaally  by 
an  absolute  monopoly,  reaulting  in  the  weaker  line  being  forced  to 
the  wall  and  leaving  the  field  entirely  to  the  atioogeat 

Few  of  the  ateamahip  linea  operating  from  thia  country,  euepi 
thoee  engaged  in  the  trana-AUantic  trade,  have  as  yet  reached  an 
advanced  atate  of  development,  with  veaaela  of  a  high  daaa  carry- 
ing both  freight  and  paaaengers,  with  fixed  and  regular  aaifingi,  and 
with  a  convenient  and  complete  system  of  terminal  facilities.  The 
aervioea  are  operated  for  the  moat  part  with  an  eflBdent  type  of 
cargo  veeael  of  fair  apeed  and  large  carrying  capacity,  but  yet  of 
moderate  aiae  and  coet  as  compared  with  the  highly  developed  vea- 
seia  employed  in  the  trans-Atlantic  servicea.  The  aervicea  in  the 
long-voyage  tradea  are  still  undeveloped  in  comparison  with  the 
linea  aerving  the  same  territory  from  Europe,  in  which  traffic  larger, 
faater,  and  better  types  of  steamers  are  used,  on  account  of  the  large 
passenger  traffic  from  Europe.  Although  the  servicea  from  Uua 
country  have  been  auffident  for  the  demand  up  to  the  preaent  time, 
they  nnist  Ix^  improved  in  the  future  both  in  the  apeed  and  regularity 
of  sailings.  This  will  be  possible  only  if  the  shipowner  be  allowed 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  improvements,  and  this  can  be  ac- 
comphahed  only  by  the  ateamahip  linea  qperaiing  under  intelligent 
and  reaaonable  working  agreements. 

In  the  now  thoroughly  established  trana-Atlantic  trade,  it  ia 
not  necenary  for  the  lines  acting  in  cooperation  to  detannina  or 
limit  aaahngB  in  this  way.  But  in  new  and  undeveloped  asrrieaa 
it  is  necoasary  to  agree  on  sailing  dates  and  ports  of  discharge,  for 
without  regularity  and  frequency  of  aervioe,  American  marohiBta^ 
manufacturers  and  shippers  would  be  at  a  decided  diaadvaala§B  in 
competition  with  European  merchants,  who  enjoy  a  more 
and  better  developed  aervice  from  European  porta  to  porta 
Shippera  muat  be  able  to  know  with  acme  degree  of 
their  shipments  may  be  made  and  when  thay  can  expect  them  to 
be  delivered  to  purchaaers  in  distant  oountriaa.    Under 
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competition,  several  ships  may  sail  the  same  day  or  the  same  week 
for  the  same  port  or  ports,  and,  consequently,  there  may  be  no  other 
sailing  for  a  considerable  period.  When  lines  are  working  in  cooper- 
ation they  agree  not  only  as  to  the  dates  of  sailing  but  also  as  to  the 
ports,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  involved  in  several  ships  calling  at 
ports  which  require  only  one  ship  and  giving  an  excessive  tonnage  on 
one  date  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  tonnage  at  other  times. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  come  from  the 
interior.  With  regular  sailing  dates  goods  arriving  late  and  missing 
one  steamer  will  be  delayed  only  a  short  time  since  they  can  go  for- 
ward on  the  next  boat.  The  loading  and  delivery  of  cargoes  are  also 
greatly  facilitated  by  cooperation,  since  in  this  way  accumulation 
of  goods,  unnecessary  port  charges  and  loss  of  time  are  avoided. 
In  a  word,  the  result  of  an  agreement  as  to  sailings  is  to  enable 
shippers  to  fill  their  contracts  promptly,  to  build  up  new  business, 
and  to  compete  successfully  with  merchants  in  Europe. 

The  general  opinion  of  merchants,  steamship  owners,  and  agents 
seems  to  be  that  agreements  as  to  rates  are  desirable  and  of  advan- 
tage to  both  shipowners  and  shippers,  provided  the  rates  are  rea- 
sonable and  available  to  all  shippers  under  similar  conditions  and 
circumstances.  Ship)owners  operating  regular  services  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  business  of  shippers,  and  it  is  therefore  their  aim 
to  establish  only  reasonable  rates,  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
general  world's  freight  markets  and  the  value  of  tonnage.  Their 
desire  is  to  maintain  rates  on  a  remunerative  basis  and  yet  permit 
their  shippers  to  compete  successfully  with  shippers  of  similar  com- 
modities in  other  countries. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  shipping  is  **  supply  and  demand," 
and  owners  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  ocean  freight  rate  is  fre- 
quently an  important  factor  in  the  transaction,  and  therefore  en- 
deavor to  keep  rates  on  a  basis  to  encourage  trade.  Generally 
speaking,  rates,  particularly  in  the  long-voyage  trades,  are  fixed  in 
competition  with  the  rates  of  lines  trading  to  the  same  points  from 
foreign  countries  and  are  on  a  parity  with  those  rates  as  nearly  as 
conditions  will  permit.  Nearly  all  the  important  foreign  trades  in 
which  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  interested  are  subject 
to  competition  by  other  regular  lines  and  tramp  vessels.  The  fear 
of  such  opposition  and  the  certainty  that  exaggerated  rates  would 
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lead  to  further  ouuipetitkm  tende  to  keep  the  ratee  oC  the  lines  on 
a  reaaonable  basis.  No  steamship  line  is  ever  immune  from  attack, 
and  the  history  of  every  ooOperattve  service  is  that  it  has  grown  from 
a  single  line  or  from  a  small  number  of  lines  to  iu  present  sise  and 
position  by  the  oonstant  smrfissifin  and  admission  of  other  competing 
aervioeB.  Ocean  freight  rates  on  merchandise  to  or  from  the  United 
States,  whether  in  conference  trades  or  not,  are  dependent  upon  the 
ervice  required  and  generally  rise  or  fail  with  the  rates  to  and  from 
other  countries.  The  trade  and  shipping  conditions  of  the  whole 
vorid  govern  ocean  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States  as  well  as 
t  o  and  from  other  countries. 

Neither  the  large  nor  the  small  sliipper  m  <% cr  at  the  m(T<'>'  of 
the  steamship  lines  if  rates  advance  to  a  point  which  may  U  th.>vm!it 
to  be  unreasonable.  If  the  rates  exceed  or  even  approxim  a«  the 
rates  at  which  tramp  steamers  can  be  chartered,  Urge  shippers  of 
special  commodities  immediately  protect  themselves  by  the  employ- 
ment of  tramps  for  the  transportation  of  their  shipments;  and  small 
individual  shippers,  who  cannot  accumulate  merchandise  in  quan- 
tities suflSdent  to  justify  the  chartering  of  tramp  steamers,  are  at 
such  times  served  by  chartering  brokers,  who  are  ah¥ays  ready, 
when  rates  by  the  regular  lines  advance  to  such  a  point  that  a  profit 
can  be  made  by  chartering,  to  lay  chartered  steamers  on  the  berth, 
themselves  accumulating  the  shipments  of  numbers  of  small  mer- 
<  bants,  who  by  this  means  can  always  protect  themselves  against 
oppression.  Tlie  protection  of  the  small  shipper  lies  in  the  liner's 
lopendence  upon  him,  just  as  the  liner's  protection  is  the  recognition 
by  the  small  shipper  of  his  dependence  upon  the  liner.  The  praoeni 
large  shippers  and  importers  were  formerly  men  of  small  operatkxia. 
It  is  the  constant  experience  of  liners  that  the  small  shipper  of  today 
becomes  the  large  and  powerful  shipper  of  tomorrow;  and  the  line 
which  would  neglect  or  oppress  him  when  weak  can  hardb'  expect 
his  support  when  he  becomes  strong. 

Looking  at  the  case  of  the  small  exporter  we  also  hnd  a  natural 
condition  of  trade  operating  to  keep  rates  reasonable.  With  exports 
as  with  imports,  the  consumer  pays  the  freight.  This  freight  can- 
not be  more  than  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay.  The  steamer't 
freight  rate  must,  therefore,  be  such  as  will  enable  the  Amefkui 
exporter  to  sell  his  products  in  competition  with  the  products  of 
other  countries.    The  liner,  ^l^r— **lfa>c  largely  on  the  higber 
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freight  for  its  profits  and  being  regulated  as  to  bulk  cargo  by  the 
rate  for  tramp  tonnage,  would  find  it  destructive  of  its  interests  to 
restrict  or  ruin  the  trade  in  those  commodities  upon  which  its  great- 
est profit  depends. 

It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  steamship  owner  to  make  the 
large  shipper  still  larger,  as  the  more  sliippers  the  better.  The  larger 
shipper  of  a  single  commodity  is  frequently  in  a  position  to  charter 
steamers,  in  which  case  the  liner  would  lose  some  business  which 
might  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  regular  service.  There- 
fore, the  liner  must  make  a  rate  necessary  to  secure  the  traffic, 
and  would  then  give  the  same  rate  to  a  smaller  shipper  of  the  same 
commodity  under  similar  conditions.  The  class  of  merchandise  of 
these  large  shippers  is  not,  however,  commonly  handled  by  the  small 
exporter.  The  large  shippers  ship  their  own  product,  and,  being  in 
entire  control  of  it,  they  often  decline  to  sell  their  product  to  small 
exporters  who  might  desire  to  trade  in  it  abroad. 

The  class  of  merchandise  shipped  by  the  small  exporters  is 
ordinarily  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It  consists  of  articles  of 
greater  value,  wlxich  can  readily  pay  an  increased  rate  of  freight  for 
a  regular  sei-vice.  In  asking  a  higher  rate  for  such  products,  the 
attitude  of  the  steamship  lines  is  similar  to  that  of  railroads,  which 
are  permitted  to  charge  a  higher  rate  for  less  than  carload  lots  than 
they  do  for  full  carload  shipments,  and  to  have  classifications  based 
upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  goods  shipped  under  which  they 
charge  higher  rates  on  goods  of  higher  value.  If  the  large  shipments 
referred  to  should  not  be  secured,  the  smaller  shippers  would  have 
to  pay  an  enhanced  rate  of  freight  and  would  also  suffer  inconveni- 
ence from  the  necessary  curtailment  of  sailings  which  would  result 
from  decreased  shipments. 

If  rates  should  be  unduly  advanced,  the  foreign  buyer,  who  pays 
the  freight,  would  decline  to  purchase  our  products.  The  safety 
valve  against  the  charging  of  exorbitant  freight  rates  is  in  reality 
the  fines'  own  interest  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  foster 
trade,  and  to  do  nothing  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrain 
it.  The  fear  of  any  general  or  large  combination  is  without  founda- 
tion as  there  are  about  23,500  free  tramp  steamers  operating  entirely  J 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  freights  from  any  country  " 
should  at  any  time  be  upon  an  unreasonably  high  basis,  tramp  ton- 
nage would  at  once  be  diverted  to  that  trade  as  tramp  steamers  are 
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the  great  regulators  and  govwrnori  of  oooan  freight  rtktm,  md  tbalr 
existence  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  unreaaouibly  high  ralet 
in  any  trade  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  nature  of  the  eteamahip  builiieM  b  lo  different  from  thai 
of  railways  that  it  would  be  injurious,  not  only  to  shipowners  but 
to  Hhipi)ers  and  omirigneei,  to  place  any  limitation  upon  the  aheohite 
freedom  of  carriers  to  change  their  frright  ratee  as  the  coodltlaiii  of 
the  freight  market  reasonably  required.  Ocean  freight  rates  vary 
not  merely  from  month  to  nioiitli,  but  from  day  to  day  and  from 
hour  to  hour,  espedally  with  reference  to  the  great  staples  which 
are  traded  in  on  the  exchanges.  The  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  in  the  freight  rate  may  mean  the  loes  of  a  contract  to  a  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  at  an  interior  pomt  of  the  Untited  States  who 
la  competing  with  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  other  countries. 
Should  the  lawmakers  of  the  United  States  decide  that  ocean  trans- 
portation must  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  authority,  or 
nuthorities,  in  Washington,  I  most  strongly  urge  that  this  important 
question  should  be  considered  very  carefuUy  before  any  laws  are 
passed,  because,  barring  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  and  possi- 
ble publicity  to  assure  reasonableness,  I  am  confident  that  any  regu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  would  make  the  imme- 
diate alteration  of  rates  impossible  in  a  situation  where  we  are  com- 
peting with  the  world's  markets  would  result  in  a  loss  of  trade  and 
>e  tliat  would  be  more  harmful  to  the  merchants  than  to  the 
I)  owners  who  can  ftlwa>'8  send  their  Hieamers  into  other 

r  many  years  of  experience  in  the  trans-oceanic  freight  and 

_  r  trades,  with  and  without  agreements,  I  am  convinced  that 

enable  and  proper  steamship  agreements  are  advantageous  to 

ftliippers  and  consignees  alike.    If  we  are  to  maintain  our  enmpuinrt" 

ing  position  as  an  export  country,  and  to  develop  our  trade  ttOl 

further  in  new  and  distant  countries,  methods  substantially  similar 

those  now  in  existence  are  essential. 


DEFERRED  REBATE  SYSTEMS 

By  Herbert  Barber, 
President  of  Barber  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  tenn  "rebate,"  as  generally  understood  in  the  United 
States,  refers  to  a  more  or  less  secret  and  underhand  allowance 
granted  by  a  transportation  company  to  secure  traffic.  In  that 
sense  the  term  "rebate"  as  applied  to  the  steamship  business  is  a 
misnomer. 

Rebates  as  now  apphed  to  the  steamship  business  originated 
in  Europe  and  were  used  there  fully  twenty  years  before  their  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States.  According  to  the  present^ay  plan 
two  or  more  steamship  companies  unite  to  furnish  a  service  at  stated 
intervals,  and,  to  secure  sufficient  traffic  to  warrant  the  venture, 
issue  a  circular  publicly  to  all  the  shippers — offering  to  allow  them 
a  return  or  conmiission  or  discount  on  the  amount  of  freight  they 
furnish,  provided  they  (the  shippers)  will  confine  their  shipments 
during  a  stated  period  to  the  steamers  of  the  signatory  lines.  The 
promised  return  is  payable  at  the  end  of  the  period,  or  at  a  certain 
interval  after  the  expiration  of  the  period,  provided  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  the  shippers  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
ship  their  freight  over  the  stated  route  by  the  signatory  line  or  lines 
of  steamers. 

When  first  introduced  the  allowance  was  paid  at  the  end  of  a  short 
interval,  just  sufficient  to  enable  accounts  to  be  checked  up  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term.  But  as  time  went  on  and  shippers  made 
no  complaint  steamship  owners  extended  the  period  when  payment 
of  the  return  became  due,  so  that  some  rebate  circulars  called  for 
twelve  months  continued  shipments  and  made  the  returns  payable 
six  months,  thereafter,  i.e.,  the  shipper  had  to  continue  his  shipments 
for  eighteen  months  before  any  rebate  was  collectible.  Such  a  rebate 
is  characterized  as  a  "deferred  rebate"  to  differentiate  it  from  the 
rebate  payable  at  the  end  of  the  "loyalty  period." 

In  the  export  trade  from  the  United  States  rebates  were  first 
introduced  as  a  system  into  the  steamship  business  by  the  lines 
running  between  New  York  and  Brazil  and  New  York  and  the 
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River  Plate.  The  South  Afriean  ttnet  adopted  a  rebate  qratenn  in 
1807,  and  the  Far  East  (China^iHPiui)  linea  foUowed  in  18M.  Refaatea 
were  aleo  adopted  in  the  Weei  Indies  trades  and  still  continue,  but 
in  all  the  otbiBr  above  mentjoped  trades  outward  from  New  York 
rebates  have  been  discontinued,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  will  ever  be  renewed. 

Theoretically  the  rsbate  system  protected  the  regular  line  steam- 
ers from  outside  competition,  but  in  actual  service  no  rebate  system 
has  ever  prevented  any  strong  line  from  breaking  into  and  obtaining 
a  foothold  in  any  trade  of  which  it  desired  to  secure  a  shars. 
llie  only  protection  a  rebate  system  gives  the  regular  lines  is  from 
the  competition  of  the  casual  tramp  steamer,  which  would  often  be 
only  too  willing  to  run  a  casual  voyage  at  a  cut  rate  of  freight  and 
thus  unsettle  rates  for  the  liners  for  months  to  come.  A  rebate 
system  efifectively  prevents  any  such  competition,  since  large  shippers 
invariably  have  sufficient  rebates  due  them  at  the  end  of  the  term 
to  make  any  gain  that  would  arise  through  shipping  by  the  oasual 
tramp  steamer  of  no  use  to  them. 

The  abolition  of  rebates  in  the  outward  business  from  New 
York  to  South  America,  South  Africa  and  the  Far  East  has  had 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  various  services  affected  thereby.  Steam- 
ship owners  have  saved  the  rebates  they  would  otherwise  have 
paid,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  doubtless  been  more  willing 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  shippers,  and  a  better  feeling  prevails  between 
shippers  and  steamship  interests  than  obtained  when  the  shipper 
felt  himself  bound  to  continue  his  shipments  by  the  lines  or  forfeit 
a  large  sum  of  accumulated  rebates. 

Rebate  systems  are  in  full  force  in  most  of  the  long-voyags 
trades  from  European  ports  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  also  on  the  return  business  from  those  foreign  countries 
to  Europe.  Such  systems  are  also  in  force  on  the  lines  running  from 
the  Far  East  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  United  States,  and  from  some 
of  the  South  American  ports  to  this  country.  The  rebate  circulars 
are  in  all  cases  issued  in  the  foreign  countries  and  the  rebates  are 
paid  to  the  shippers  at  the  ports  of  shipment  These  rebate  systems 
are  open  to  all  shippers  alike,  i.e.,  ail  are  on  an  equal  footing,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  shippers  exprses  their  approval  of  them.  Thity 
realise  that  under  the  present  system  they  have  the  benefit  of  a 
much  more  reguhu*  service  and  more  stable  ratss,  and  also  find  that 
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shipowners  are  always  willing  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  market 
and  help  them  to  do  business  by  reducing  rates  whenever  necessary. 
Very  little  objection  has  been  raised  in  this  country  (outside  of 
Washington  congressional  committees)  to  the  rebates  paid  shippers 
on  their  import  business,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  transactions  the  foreign  shipper  sells  his  produce  to  the  American 
importer  at  a  price  covering  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  so  that  the 
buyer  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  rate  or  the  terms  on  which 
the  shipper  secures  the  freight,  and  is  therefore  not  concerned  about 
the  rebate. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  deferred  rebates  as  applied  to  the 
steamship  business  has  sometimes  been  raised,  but  litigation  in  this 
country  concerning  such  rebates  has  been  remarkably  limited.  Some 
rebates  that  were  withheld  by  the  Brazil  Unes  became  the  subject 
of  litigation  in  the  courts,  but  in  all  instances  terms  of  settlement 
were  arranged  without  the  courts  pronouncing  judgment.  There  is, 
however,  a  lawsuit  involving  the  legality  of  such  rebates  that  bids 
fair  to  parallel  the  famous  case  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce,  immortal- 
ized by  Dickens.  In  the  early  days  of  this  century  the  Houston 
and  Prince  lines  were  fighting  their  way  into  the  New  York-South 
African  trade,  and  a  shipper  who  had  been  offered  an  inducement  in 
the  way  of  cut  rates  decided  to  ship  his  cargo  by  the  opposition  lines. 
When  the  rebate  period  was  up  and  he  applied  for  some  S5,000  to 
$6,000  in  rebates  from  the  regular  hues,  payment  was  refused  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  clearly  violated  the  terms  of  the  rebate 
circular  under  which  rebates  could  be  claimed.  The  shipper,  how- 
ever, was  not  willing  to  take  "no"  for  an  answer  and  commenced 
suit  against  all  the  hues,  alleging  that  the  rebate  circular  clearly 
showed  that  there  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  He, 
therefore,  invoked  the  Sherman  act,  claiming  triple  damages  from 
the  hues.  After  a  three  days'  trial  in  court,  the  judge  directed  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants,  stating  in  his  opinion  that  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff  by  his  own  evidence  showed  that  he  had  no  trade  to 
South  Africa  until  after  the  steamship  lines  put  in  their  service, 
and  that  he  had  built  up  a  considerable  trade,  collecting  at  regular 
intervals  large  amounts  of  rebates  from  the  different  lines,  it  was 
clear  that  the  combination  of  steamship  lines  had  built  up  his  trade, 
and  that  if  he  had  thought  it  advantageous  to  ship  his  cargo  by 
competing  steamers  he  had  clearly  broken  the  terms  of  the  rebate 
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'circular.    The  plaintiff  appealed  againai  thia  dedakm,  and  on  a 

ochnicality  the  judgment  waa  revaraed  and  the  eaae  aet  for  a  new 

rial.    A  year  or  two  later  the  aeoond  trial  waa  held  and  the  jud^e 

I  hen  charged  that  the  rebate  circular  dearly  showed  that  there  waa 

a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and,  as  all  such  eonapiraeiaa  had 

been  held  by  the  court  of  appeala  to  be  illegal,  judgment  waa  directed 

for  the  plaintiff  for  aome  $26,000,  being  triple  damagpa  with  intereai. 

1  he  steamship  companies  then  appealed  the  case,  presumably  on 

t  he  ground  that  the  judge  would  not  allow  evidence  as  to  the  rea- 

onablcness  of  the  combination,  and  the  court  of  appeala  in  this 

aae  reversed  the  judgment  and  were  remitting  the  caae  for  another 

new  trial,  when  the  plaintiff  elected  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  at 

Washington  without  going  through  the  motions  of  a  third  trial. 

rhc  case  haa  been  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  now  awaits 

>D,  but  as  far  as  the  courts  have  ruled  in  this  case  the 

' 'H)ple  urge  that  deferred  rebates  are  legal  and  that  oon- 

lot  in  restraint  of  trade  but,  instead,  further  and  build 

up  trade. 

In  Europe  law  suits  for  withheld  rebates  have  been  much  more 
frequent  than  in  this  country.  As  a  rule  the  courts  there  have 
upheld  the  legality  of  the  rebate  conditions  laid  down  by  the  con- 
ference lines,  and  shippers  who  have  not  complied  with  thoae  con- 
iitions  do  not  collect  their  rebates.  London  F airplay  reports  on  the 
25th  of  last  June  that— 

An  interesting  Belgian  lawsuit  has  just  been  definitely  decided  on  sppeal. 
An  Antwerp  firm  of  shipowners  had  established  a  regular  steamship  service 

>  Brasilian  ports  in  competition  with  the  Brasilian  conferenee,  whereupon 
Uie  members  of  the  conference  instituted  a  system  of  special  rsbales  in  fsTour 
of  the  shippers  patronising  their  boats.  The  Antwerp  ownen  then  sued  the 
conference  before  the  tribunal  of  eommeroe  of  Ghent.  The  triboDsl  deeidsd 
against  the  conference,  and  condemned  the  rebate  circular  iasoad  to  shippers 
as  hoing  illegal.  The  members  of  the  eonferenoe  contested  this  deelsioD  by 
appealing  to  the  appeal  eourt  of  Ghent,  and  got  a  judgment  is  their  favor. 

he  court  giring  the  opinion  that  shipping  conferences  and  rebate  circuUfs 
i:i3ued  by  them  were  not  contrary  either  to  law  or  good  manneni,  but  were, 
on  the  contrary,  legitimised  by  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  Antwerp  ship- 
-owners, however,  demurred  to  this  decision,  and  in  their  tum«  appealed  to 

he  Belgian  supreme  eourt  of  appeal.  This  appeal  was  rejected,  and  tbp 
judgment  of  the  appeal  court  of  Ghent  oonssquently  attains  the  forte  of  law. 


CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  AND 
SHIPPERS 

Bt  D.  J.  Donovan, 
General  Wettern  Agent  for  Foreign  StcamBhip  Lines,  Chicago. 

From  the  earliest  days,  the  carriage  of  freight  by  vessels  oper- 
ating from  one  country  to  another  was  covered  by  contracts  whereby 
the  carriers  agreed  to  perform  a  definite  service  in  return  for  a 
stipulated  compensation,  and  in  default  of  which  they  would  become 
liable  for  damages.  Freight  contracts  have  always  been  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  respective  parties  interested  in  the  trans- 
actions. As  trade  increased,  and  a  greater  and  greater  variety  of 
goods  was  transported  by  water,  conditions  in  the  contracts  govern- 
ing the  carriage  of  the  freight  necessarily  had  to  be  properly  adapted 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  several  interests.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  outline  the  different  types  of  contracts  now  in  use, 
and  the  discussion  will  relate  to  (1)  contracts  made  by  individual 
members  of  steamship  conferences,  (2)  joint  contracts  made  by 
steamship  conferences  as  a  whole,  (3)  contracts  fixing  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  volume  of  shipments,  and  (4)  forms  of  contracts 
used. 

C&rUracis  made  by  Iridividual  Members  of  Steamship  Conferences 

There  are  many  ports  now  served  by  fast  steamers  with  frequent 
sailings  whose  early  pioneering  exporters  found  their  needs  catered 
to  by  only  occasional  sailings,  dependent  upon  the  rapidity,  in  the 
main,  with  which  a  cargo  could  be  gathered  together  that  would 
warrant  the  owner  in  making  the  voyage.  The  growth  of  trade  in 
time  justified  more  frequent  sailings  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
company.  This  naturally  attracted  other  steamship  owners,  who 
viewed  the  opportunity  as  an  opening  for  a  part  of  their  tonnage, 
with  the  usual  result  that  a  rate  war  ensued,  that  irregularity  of 
service  occurred,  and  that  the  trade  was  demoralized  to  such  an 
extent  as  adversely  to  affect  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 

To  avoid  destructive  results  of  unrestricted  competition,  it 
became  evident  to  the  rival  steamship  interests  in  the  various  trades 
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that  tome  method  must  be  devised  wherel^  fair  rates  would  \m 
obuinable  and  regularity  of  aailingi  permanently  maintained.  Expe- 
rience also  taught  ahippere  that  rates  were  not  the  only  faetor  of 
vital  importance  in  seddng  to  build  up  their  foreign  market,  but 
'  liat  the  receiver  of  the  goods  could  not  build  up  a  trade  and  make 
It  { Remanent  unless  regular  delivery  of  goods  could  be  counted  on. 
It  therefore  became  evident  that  regular  sailinsi  were  to  the  mutual 
iitereet  of  l)oth  shippers  and  cooaignaes.  Irregular  sailings,  it  was 
found,  too  frequently  resulted  in  similar  goods  being  forwarded  oo 
vessels  sailing  at  the  same  time  and  arriving  at  about  the  same  tima 
At  final  destination,  thus  flooding  the  market  to  the  injury  of  the 
onsignees,  creating  such  dissatisfaction  as  to  produce  a  tendenqr, 
vhich  was  often  carried  into  effect,  of  curtailing  orders  for  mer- 
chandise which  was  subject  to  the  disadvantages  of  an  ocean  service 
operatinK  under  no  fixed  rules  as  to  rates  and  sailings. 

1  o  remedy  the  aforementioned  conditions,  conference  arrange- 
ments were  generally  entered  into  by  the  lines.     Through  such 
«)dperative  arrangements,  the  necessities  of  the  trades  could  be  best 
onsidered.    The  type  of  steamers  best  adapted  to  forward  freight 
<'onomically  could   be  secured,  and,  instead  of  competitive  lines 
sailing  steamers  at  or  about  the  same  time,  the  steamer  of  one  line 
was  immediately  put  on  the  berth  following  the  dispatch  of  the  pr»- 
iou8  steamer.    This  rotation  of  sailings  greatly  serves  to  enable 
oods  to  move  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and  is  instrumental  in 
liminating  various  factors  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  such  aa  delay 
in  transportation,  storage  charges,  truckage  charges,  extra  inaur- 
ance,  and  cost  of  rehandling. 

But,  while  the  various  competing  interests  were  brought  into 

harmony  of  action  through  agreements  and  conferences,  it  remains 

'o  be  said  that  each  interest  still  has  its  natural  pride  in  the  dervelop- 

.ent  of  traffic  along  its  own  lines  of  policy.    Each  individual  steam- 

lip  line  has  its  own  policy  for  the  development  of  its  business,  Ka 

own  staff  for  the  handling  of  it,  its  own  way  for  caring  for  Mghl, 

and,  it  may  be  said,  its  own  attitude  to  shippers;  and  the  waoo&m 

^  ith  which  it  provides  these  adjuncts  of  the  ocean  freighting  businsss 

serves  to  give  it  a  reputation  which,  if  long  and  favorably 

becomes  a  kind  of  trade-mark  and  gives  a  value 

"good  will."    From  this  it  follows  that  it  proved  in  many 

agreeable  to  have  shippers  follow  their  prefewaee  as  to  ths 
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ship  lines  they  desired  to  enter  into  contract  with.  Accordingly, 
one  method  of  contracting  is  to  have  each  Une  make  its  own  contract 
with  shippers — the  contract  being  open  to  small  and  large  shipi)ers 
alike,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of  shipments — and  assume  liability 
for  its  fulfiknent.  In  this  type  of  contract,  it  is  usually  stipulated 
that  the  shipper  will  furnish  his  entire  shipments  to  the  contracting 
line  during  a  stated  period,  and  in  return  is  assured  of  an  ample 
tonnage  by  the  line  at  definite  rates.  But  while  under  this  plan 
each  line  individually  contracts  with  shippers,  the  line  when  neces- 
sary may  designate  some  other  Une's  steamer  to  carry  the  goods  as 
per  the  terms  of  the  contract.  If,  for  any  reason,  goods  should  fail 
to  be  delivered  to  the  steamer  to  which  the  contract  applies,  the 
steamer  agents  simply  transfer  the  contract  to  the  next  succeeding 
steamer,  a  method  of  forwarding  that  has  almost  the  simplicity  of 
carriage  by  rail,  and  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  latter  has  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
as  well  as  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States. 

Joint  Contracts  Made  by  the  Conference 

Instead  of  being  made  with  the  individual  members  of  a  confer- 
ence, contracts  are  often  entered  into  by  shippers  %vith  the  conference 
lines  as  a  whole,  t.e.,  the  contracts  are  *' joint  contracts."  In  some 
instances  conference  lines  pursue  a  policy  of  making  both  joint  and 
indi\adual  contracts  with  shippers,  the  individual  contracts  usually 
being  those  which  cover  the  shorter  periods,  such  as  a  few  months, 
while  the  joint  contracts  either  cover  the  longer  periods  or  relate  to 
traffic  arrangements  with  shippers  which  involve  the  handling  of  a 
large  volume  of  freight. 

Briefly  described,  joint  contracts  instead  of  being  made  by  each 
line  in  the  conference  on  its  own  responsibility  and  for  its  own  steam- 
ers, are  made  for  the  joint  account  of  all  the  lines  belonging  to  the 
conference.  The  shipper  usually  undertakes  to  confine  his  shipment 
to  conference  lines,  and  the  lines  in  turn  agree  to  furnish  tonnage  at 
regular  intervals,  the  freight  mo\ing  forward  on  any  of  the  conference 
line  steamers  as  it  is  tendered  from  time  to  time.  While  rates  which 
are  less  than  the  regular  tarift  rates  are  usually  granted  by  such  con- 
tracts, it  is  generally  the  policy  of  the  fines  to  contract  with  all 
shippers,  large  or  small,  on  the  same  terms. 
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In  the  eaae  of  Uurfe  ■hipmenU  joint  oontraeta  have  their  edvaii- 
Uifee  both  from  the  ihippert*  etandpoint  ae  well  aa  from  the  ataod- 
IK)int  of  the  iiidi\idual  ateamahip  line  which  ia  a  member  of  the* 
conference.  There  are  ooeaidona  where  the  volume  of  freight  to  be 
carried  ia  so  great  that  ita  proper  diatribution  among  the  oonfermee 
lines,  to  avoid  freight  oongsstkm,  makea  it  of  importanee  that  joint 
consideration  of  the  freight  oarrying  obligaUon  be  given,  thua  avoid- 
ing difficultiee  that  may  arise  and  often  do  ariae  where  a  very  Utffe 
freight  tonnage  is  contracted  for  by  one  company.  By  asmiming 
joint  liability  under  such  contracts  the  oonference  lines  make  it 
possible  for  exporters  of  the  United  States  not  only  to  have  their 
goods  forwarded  promptly  at  all  times,  but  to  enable  them  to  advise 
consignees  definitely  when  they  may  expect  the  receipt  of  freight. 

Should  Equal  Rates  he  Charged  All  Shippers  Irrespediwe  of  the  Volume 

ol  Freight  Offered? 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  general  trade  it  has  been  rightly 
assumed  that  the  purchaser  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  is  entitled 
to  a  lower  price  than  the  buyer  of  a  small  quantity.  This  principle 
of  business  runs  through  all  lines  of  manufacturing,  mining,  mer- 
chandising and  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  The 
volume  of  the  merchandise  offered  for  sale  materially  affects 
prices  for  both  inmiediate  and  future  delivery.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  is  a  right,  almost  having  the  force  of  a  natural 
law,  in  favor  of  the  large  purchaser  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  range 
than  can  the  smaller  buyer. 

That  this  doctrine  b  altogether  sound  when  applied  to  trans- 
portation has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  Hepburn  law  whieh 
provides  that  freight  shall  be  paid  at  rates  publiahed  and  established 
for  all,  the  rates  being  the  same  to  all  shippers — large  or  small — 
for  a  similar  service  involving  like  conunodities.  The  eUminatkn 
of  the  same  and  purchase  of  freight  room  on  what  may  be  termed 
the  "shopping"  basLs  on  railroads  pboed  the  making  of  rates  more 
in  line  with  the  governing  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
mental  in  granting  charters  in  the  early  days.  The  rapid 
ment  of  the  railroads  and  their  daring  invasion  into  new  and  unde> 
veloped  sections  of  the  country  were  followed  by  the  hit-or-miss  qr»* 
tern  of  rate  adjustment  incidental  to  a  develo|vment  which 
largely  either  a  feast  or  a  famine. 
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Not  many  years  ago  grain  and  cattle  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
freight  on  which  western  railroads  depended.  In  banner  years  of 
production  they  had  more  than  they  could  handle,  and  roads  not 
particularly  well  situated  to  handle  the  freight  economically  or 
quickly  sought  to  share  in  the  traffic,  and  of  necessity  were  obliged 
to  offer  greater  inducements  than  the  rate  charged  by  the  more 
direct  routes.  In  the  course  of  years,  this  practice  became  and  was 
acknowledged  a  gigantic  evil.  It  spread  from  the  products  of  the 
farm  to  the  products  of  the  factory,  and  the  large  shipper  grew 
larger,  while  the  smaller  one  found  his  immediate  market  invaded. 
Not  having  the  power  to  offer  freight  in  volume  sufficiently  large  to 
secure  correspondingly  low  rates  of  freight  to  allow  him  in  return 
to  invade  the  market  of  his  larger  competitor,  he  was  generally 
eliminated  under  the  stress  of  such  unnatural  competition.  If  he 
survived,  it  was  generally  due  to  the  superiority  of  his  goods  and  the 
long  established  market  for  the  ssime,  coupled  with  the  closest  econ- 
omy of  operation. 

It  was  fast  demonstrated  that  this  principle  of  charging  a  lower 
rate  on  a  larger  quantity  of  freight  than  on  a  smaller  was  unsound 
in  principle  when  applied  to  transportation  by  rail.  The  carrier  had 
nothing  to  sell  but  freight  room  (discussion  of  the  passenger  business 
is  eliminated  as  having  no  bearing  on  freights)  and  its  market  for 
its  freight  room  was  limited  to  the  length  of  its  own  lines.  The 
shipper,  however,  was  confined  to  no  specific  territory.  Given  low 
enough  rates,  his  markets  could  be  indefinitely  extended.  With 
their  extension  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  freight  naturally  fol- 
lowed, which  in  turn  gave  an  additional  power  to  influence  the 
carriers  in  the  granting  of  favorable  transportation  rates,  thus  further 
tending  to  the  elimination  of  competition.  So  manifest  had  these 
evils  become  that  when  it  was  proposed  effectively  to  end  them  by 
legislation,  which  was  accomplished  by  what  is  known  as  the  Hep- 
burn act,  it  was  accepted  as  a  measure  of  justice  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  ethics  of  business  and  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  to  all. 

In  water  transportation  rate  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  large 
shipper  has  not  been  fully  done  away  with,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  to  do  so  is  not  altogether  feasible.  There  are  lines  of  freight, 
such  as  grain,  which  at  times  offer  in  such  quantities  that  the  very 
inmiensity  of  the  tonnage  forces  water  freight  upwards.    Perhaps 
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in  no  other  line  of  tnuie,  m  in  water  tnuuportation,  It  the  woridaf 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  so  olearly  seen.  Gtven  bwie  erops 
of  grain,  for  instance,  in  one  seetkm  of  the  world  and  a  shortafs  in 
another,  an  inevitable  rise  in  the  freight  rate  will  follow  and  attraet 
tonnage  as  surely  as  will  the  magnet  attract  steel.  Grain  was  used 
as  our  illustration  but  ore  or  coal  will  be  equally  as  effective  in  ad- 
vancing rates  under  the  stimulus  of  demand.  These  latter  two 
commodities  play  almost  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  world  of  ship- 
ping today  as  does  gram,  and  are  afanost  if  not  fully  as  effeethre  In 
influencing  the  freight  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  also  to  be  kepi 
in  mind  that  the  manufactured  goods  made  from  these  raw  prod- 
ucts originate  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  and  that  their 
final  destination  \b  as  far  apart  as  the  countries  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Far  East 

The  cable  and  the  wireless  telegraph  have  brought  the  distant 
sections  of  the  world  closer  together  than  were  Europe  and  Ameriea 
m  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  telephone  and  the  tele- 
graph have  almost  obliterated  distance  in  our  domestic  oommeiee. 
The  double  tracking  of  railroad  systems  and  the  building  of  power- 
ful engines,  the  increase  in  the  car  equipment  of  the  railroads  and 
the  equipment  for  special  lines  of  freight  have  all  tended  to  change 
the  methods  of  business.  The  purchaser  instead  of  ordering  in  large 
volume  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  up,  which  was  considered  neoes- 
saiy  in  former  days  when  communication  was  neither  rapid  nor  regu- 
lar, now  orders  in  smaller  quantities  and  more  frequently.  The 
time  that  was  required,  even  as  late  as  two  decades  ago,  to  make 
delivery  of  goods  from  an  interior  point  in  the  United  States  to  a 
European  port  provoked  no  protest  nor  particular  comment.  Today 
the  demands  of  the  shippers  call  for  an  almost  steady  movement  of 
goods  from  point  of  shipment  to  final  destination.  This  develoiH 
ment  has  tended  to  induce  shippers  to  examine  more  closely  the 
consumptive  capacity  of  the  markets  to  which  they  eater,  and  to 
enter  into  arrangements  whereby  they  may  enable  themselves  to 
:ierve  their  fordgn  customers  for  periods  covering  several  mootlia 
in  the  future. 

To  keep  fairly  and  effectively  the  foreign  market  equally  open 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  who  make  simihur  goods, 
it  seems  neoeasary  and  logical  to  estabUah  equal  rates  to  shippen» 
soudl  or  large.    This  seems  ethical  and  logical  for,  unless  the 
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merchant  receives  as  low  rates  as  his  larger  competitor  the  market 
for  his  goods  is  limited  if  not  destroyed.  To  do  otherwise  would, 
from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  development,  prove  injurious  to 
the  countr}'  at  large.  The  small  manufacturer  may  make  a  superior 
line  of  goods,  and  because  of  a  variety  of  factors  wliich  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production  he  may  be  able  on  many  if  not  most  lines  to 
compete  with  the  larger  producers.  Such  competition  makes  for  a 
surer  and  a  more  general  distribution  of  merchandise,  diffuses  a 
more  general  prosperity  and  enables  the  country  to  secure  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  principle  of  equal  rates  to  large  and  small  shippers  is  grad- 
ually being  recognized  in  ocean  transportation,  and  the  advent  of 
large  and  fast  steamers  has  forced  attention  to  the  justice  of  the 
principle.  It  is  being  recognized  that  it  is  even  more  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  nations  that  are  greater  factors  in  the  export  trade  than 
in  their  domestic  conmierce.  In  an  emergency,  and  of  course  this  is 
applicable  to  limited  areas  only,  the  manufacturer  of  this  day  can 
avail  himself  of  the  modern  gasoline  truck,  if  the  railroad  on  which 
he  depended  to  move  the  freight  is  without  the  necessar>'  equipment. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  goods  destined  for  overseas  markets. 
Moreover,  the  small  manufacturer  seeking  a  foreign  outlet  for  his 
goods  cannot  economically  charter  boats,  and  the  steadily  growing 
size  of  the  ocean  freighter  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any 
save  the  very  largest  shipper  to  enter  the  freight  market  and  engage 
tonnage  on  his  own  account.  The  modem  forces  behind  trade  devel- 
opment demand  regular  and  rapid  service  on  water  as  well  as  on 
land,  and  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  the  equal  rate  principle  to 
large  and  small  shippers  of  like  commodities  is  as  just  and  equitable 
when  freight  is  water-borne  as  it  is  when  carried  by  rail. 

Contract  Rates  Based  on  the  Volume  of  Shipments 

Fundamentally  the  question  of  contract  rates  based  on  volume 
of  shipment  is:  What  is  the  lowest  rate  obtainable  by  contract  for 
a  cargo  which  will  fill  one  or  more  vessels?  There  are  many  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  undertakings.  The  ocean 
freighting  of  the  world  has  vastly  increased  in  recent  years,  and  the 
sailing  vessel  for  even  long-distance  voyages  has  become  almost 
obsolete.  Steamers  at  present  often  encircle  the  globe,  frequently 
engaging  in  port-to-port  voyages  while  on  long-distance  trips,  out- 
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ward  or  homeward  bound.  The  opening  of  the  Suei  Canal  bfoaghl 
new  oonditione  into  the  oeean  frright  market,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  promiaei  further  evolution,  if  not  revolution,  whieh 
will  affect  ahippera  and  veMel  owners  alilce. 

The  unparalleled  development  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  world 
^uw  rapidly  altered  the  freight  trading  basis.  Blore  rapid  oommuni- 
<  ation  between  far-distant  nations,  such  as  the  fast  steamships  of 
uxlay  have  established,  has  brought  about  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
iiitcrchango  of  trade  between  widely  separated  nations.  Improved 
cominuiucation  invariably  causes  ^  resources  of  outlying  nations 
to  be  investigated.  If  development  is  believed  to  be  possible,  capi- 
tal follows,  a  market  is  found  for  the  product,  the  steamship  is  on 
hand  to  aid  in  the  marketing,  and,  if  sucoeas  meets  the  initial 
a  broad  opportunity  for  a  greater  market  is  placed  before  the 
chants. 

Grain,  cotton  and  oil,  and  more  recently,  iron,  steel  and  ooal 
have  been  exported  in  such  immense  quantities  that  much  of  the 
traffic  must  depend  on  chartered  vessels,  or  on  vessels  owned  by  the 
oorporations  that  are  also  shippers  of  one  or  more  of  the  articles 
enumerated.  Wheat  and  com  are  the  two  grain  products  which 
frequently  overflow  the  ea;pa€ity  of  the  regular  line  tonnage.  When 
-uch  proves  to  be  the  case,  so-called  tramp  steamers,  whidi  p(y  in 
no  rofi^ilar  trade  and  are  usually  open  for  charter  to  any  well-lmown 
port  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  shipper  of  cargo  and  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  are  depended  on  for  the  ocean  carriage  of  the 
goods.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  shippers  of  so-called  full 
grain  cargoes  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  charter  of  the  ship  than  is 
asked  by  the  regular  line  steamer  for  lesser  quantities,  a  fact  attribu- 
table in  a  measure  to  the  "fluidity"  which  attaches  to  grain  as  an 
article  of  export. 

When  ample  supplies  of  grain  are  supplemented  by  urgent 
demand,  the  movement  seeks  no  particular  route,  but  seeks  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  seaboard  because  it  is  attracted  thereto  by  freight 
rates  which  rise  or  fall  with  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  cargo 
space.  Frequently  such  movements  of  grain  to  foreign  markets 
have  ended  in  excessive  speculation  in  ocean  tonnage,  resulting  di^ 
astrously  to  all  interests  ooncemed  and  hampering  the  steady  and 
nrofitable  gro^-th  of  a  businees  which  is  best  served  when  not  dis- 
turbed by  violent  price  quotations. 
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The  modern  development  of  steamship  lines  has  tended  to 
greater  stability  in  rates  for  the  ocean  haul.  The  various  lines 
operating  from  our  ports  to  forciRn  shores  have  increased  the  number 
of  their  steamers,  and  the  frequency  of  their  sailings.  The  vessels 
are  also  of  great  cargo  capacity  and  can  handle  an  exportable  surplus 
of  grain  today  that  would  have  required  a  vast  fleet  of  tramp  vessels 
to  aid  the  regular  line  fleets  of  earlier  days. 

Stability  in  rates  has  always  been  desired  by  a  great  majority 
of  shippers,  since  it  makes  possible  the  orderly  development  of  busi- 
ness. The  element  of  speculation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
produce  flows  from  the  original  producer  of  the  grain  to  the  final 
consiuner  in  a  steady  current  that  avoids  waste,  minimizes  expenses, 
and  tends  to  develop  the  volume  of  business  to  its  utmost  limits. 
This  feature  of  grain  shipments  by  regular  line  tonnage  is  illustrated 
by  the  small  percentage  of  grain  carried  by  outside  vessels  in  recent 
years.  Grain  is  still  possibly  one  of  the  most  difficult  articles  of 
export  to  handle  successfully.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few 
years  the  carriage  of  grain  for  export  will  be  confined  to  the  regular 
lines,  and  that  long-time  or  season  contracts  may  be  found  to  be 
possible.  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  a  rate  basis  that  will 
permit  of  the  easy  transfer  of  our  surplus  grain  to  foreign  buyers 
with  results  mutually  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  grain  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  past.  The  uncertainty  of  delivery  in  the  early  days 
of  ocean  transportation  was  compensated  for  by  various  agreements 
and  provisions  which  provided  for  penalties  in  case  of  failure  to  carry 
out  the  contract  as  entered  into.  In  the  main  the  contract  for  the 
ocean  forwarding  of  grain  is  similar  to  the  one  governing  the  ship- 
ment of  flour,  i.e.,  the  contract  may  provide  for  shipment  by  a  spe- 
cific steamer  either  for  loading  during  the  first  half  or  last  half  of 
month  or  for  loading  during  a  specific  month.  The  contract  cover- 
ing a  full  cargo  of  grain  usually  consists  of  the  charter  of  a  special 
steamer,  the  charter  party  of  the  vessel  providing  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  grain  is  carried. 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  commodities  of  export  is  oil,  crude 
and  refined.  For  the  shipment  of  crude  oil  tank  steamers  have  been 
provided,  and  many  of  the  oil  companies  own  large  fleets.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  crude  oil,  its  movement  by  water  is  practically  con- 
fined to  vessels  specially  adapted  to  its  carriage,  and  while  there  are 
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•teamen  that  may  be  had  on  eharter,  the  great  bulk  of  thk  oom- 
modity  IS  forwarded  in  vewele  owned  by  the  oil  eompaniee.  Refined 
oil  (iiids  a  market  hi  ahnoet  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and 
la  a  desirable  line  of  freight  for  vessels  loading  with  misoellaneoos 
eargo.  While  it  moves  in  sufficient  volume  at  times  to  give  fall 
eargo  for  many  ships,  it  also  offers  in  lesser  quantities  and  beeones 
"part"  eargo.  In  this  way  it  beoomes  a  desirable  article  of  freight 
sinoe  it  usually  moves  in  sueh  bulk,  even  as  part  cargo,  that  toonaips 
is  not  obliged  to  await  the  maoing  toflether  of  sufficient  other  earfo 
to  fill  the  vessel  properly.  On  account  of  the  volume  of  business 
done,  the  excellence  of  its  packing  and  the  shape  of  the  y^^^'^jn 
refined  oil  lends  itself  as  a  commodity  peculiarly  valuable  in  long- 
time  ocean  contracte. 

^>^.ing  to  the  volume  in  which  retmed  oil  moves  to  foreign 
the  charter  market  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  refiners 
to  secure  tonnage  on  terms  that  best  suit  them.  It  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  rate  paid  for  such  tonnage  is  lower  than  may  be 
84Hured  from  regular  line  steamers  calling  at  ports  at  which  the 
chartered  tonnage  will  be  loaded.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  the 
ship  of  the  regular  line  has  had  to  sail  without  all  space  being  filled, 
which  the  oil  shipments  would  have  well  cared  for,  thus  ooeasion- 
ing  loss  to  the  ship.  Very  often  delay  is  experienced  beyond  the 
advised  sailing  date,  with  the  result  that  consignees  of  other  goods 
are  to  some  extent  injured,  and  that  the  export  trade  as  a  whole 
sufTers  somewhat  as  compared  with  that  of  nations  whose  freighting 
arrangements  are  on  a  fixed  basis  with  definite  sailing  schedules. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  where  it  is  possible  to  enter  into 
long-time  freight  contract^,  they  would  be  of  marked  value  to  ship- 
pers, consignees  and  owners  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  canying 
trade  to  regular  ports  of  call.  To  the  shipper  such  contracts  give 
a  stable  freight  rate,  to  the  ship  an  assurance  of  a  regular  supply  of 
freight,  and  to  consignees  regular  deliveriee.  The  growth  of 
under  such  conditions  is  sure  to  be  steadyf  and  a  highly  valued 
tation  is  won  by  the  exporters  of  a  country  who  can  serve  foreign 
markets  under  such  stable  freighting  conditicms.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  quite  desirable  that  sueh  articles  as  refined  petroleum 
should  be  subject  to  contract  for  extended  periods. 

Coal  is  now  beginning  to  be  one  of  our  products  that  is 
great  proportions  in  foreign  trade.    80  far  it  has  almost 
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been  carried  in  steamers  specially  chartered  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
possible  with  a  better  knowledge  of  its  qualities  and  the  standards 
established  for  it,  coal  may  become  a  constant  and  regular  article 
of  export,  lending  itself  to  the  upbuilding  of  trade  with  the  steam- 
ship lines  interested  in  carr>ang  miscellaneous  cargo.  At  its  present 
stage  in  the  export  trade,  contract  rates  are  based  on  the  volume 
offered,  the  time  of  shipment  and  the  conditions  of  the  freight  market. 

What  was  said  of  coal  may  also  be  said  of  ore,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ore  is  chiefly  imported  and  not  exported.  This 
commodity  has  been  in  the  main  subject  to  long-time  contracts,  and 
under  them  the  volume  of  business  has  steadily  increased  and  the 
area  from  which  supplies  are  drawn  has  been  greatly  extended. 

Cotton  is  another  commodity  that  swells  the  volume  and  value 
of  our  export  traffic.  The  great  size  of  the  freight  steamers  now 
operated  by  many  of  the  regular  Unes,  makes  them  pecuharly  adapted 
to  the  handling  of  cotton,  and  possibly  the  incretising  number  of 
steamers  with  their  inmiense  capacity  may  eventually  permit  so 
bulky  a  line  of  freight  as  cotton  to  move  under  season  contract  at 
fixed  rates.  The  increase  in  the  crop  of  cotton  has  fairly  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  size  of  ships,  and  the  supply  of  export  cotton 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  regular  line  ships  to  handle.  This 
commodity,  therefore,  has  still  to  depend  on  the  number  of  tramp 
steamers  op>en  for  charter,  with  the  usual  rate  fluctuations  incidental 
to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  tonnage. 

Two  items  have  become  the  subject  of  long-time  contracts  in 
recent  years,  viz.,  provisions,  consisting  of  barrelled  beef,  boxed 
bacon  and  lard  in  packages,  and  cottonseed  oil  in  barrels.  Some 
years  ago  these  two  commodities  were  contracted  for  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  the  lowest  rate  the  shipper  could  secure  being  the 
strongest  inducement  for  the  placing  of  the  business.  Service  was 
a  secondary  factor,  and  the  importance  of  regular  and  frequent 
saihngs  was  not  fully  understood.  The  rate  factor  so  thoroughly 
overshadowed  the  importance  of  regular  deliveries  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  secure  consideration  for  the  many  advantages  that  accrue 
to  both  seller  and  foreign  buyer  when  goods  sail  on  the  specific 
dates  for  which  they  were  ordered.  Eventually  short-time  contracts 
were  entered  into  which  were  followed  by  contracts  for  longer  and 
longer  periods  of  time  at  agreed  rates.  The  success  following  the 
operation  of  these  two  lines  of  trade  under  the  long-time  contract 
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qnt«m  would  mrvt  to  indleAte  that  the  advantacM  of  doing 

on  such  lines  could  be  advantageously  secured  in  other  direetioiw. 

Af^rioultural  implenienU  and  steel  and  iron  (or  foreign  marluli 
coiuititute  a  vast  tonnage  which  is  steadily  expanding.  The  rale  of 
freight  on  this  material  is  an  unportant  factor  to  the  management  of 
the  large  supplying  corporatiMis.  The  immensity  of  their  sfaipmenta 
has  a  distinct  inHuenoe  on  the  freight  market,  and  frequently  ere- 
ates  disturbances  which  affect  other  shippers  of  simiUr  lines,  and  of 
other  Unes  as  well.  The  power  inherent  in  the  volume  of  the  toonags 
allows  charters  to  be  made  on  a  favorable  basis,  and  if  neoenary  the 
general  freight  market  may  be  invaded  in  competition  with  the 
existing  steamship  lines.  When  a  corporatkm  has  such  a  quantity 
of  freight  that  it  can  load  one  or  more  vessels  with  its  own  cargo 
for  a  single  port  it  becomes  a  factor  with  great  potential  power  over 
rates  on  various  commodities  to  tliat  port.  For  it^lf  it  is  assured  the 
lowest  market  rate,  or  it  may  force  a  competition  in  rates  that  is 
detrimental  both  to  the  interests  of  shippers  and  the  lines  that 
operate  regularly  in  the  route.  In  the  latter  case  a  rate  war  may 
follow,  which  may  possibly  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  steamers 
that  are  serving  all  shippers  alike,  thus  compelling  the  trade  to 
depend  on  the  more  or  less  sporadic  sailings  resulting  from  such 
conditions. 

Where  transportation  becomes  an  adjunct  to  manufacturing 
enterprises,  which  it  does  in  ocean  carrying  just  as  soon  as  shippers 
possess  enough  freight  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to  load  and  charter 
on  their  own  account,  only  the  immediate  efifect  is  too  frequently 
given  consideration.  The  shipper  of  cargoes  secures  what  he  reganb 
as  a  satisfactory  rate  for  his  wares,  while  its  effect  on  the  general 
freight  market  and  on  the  welfare  of  the  export  trade  as  a  whole, 
if  it  awakens  his  interest  at  all,  merely  lends  thought  to  the  impffee> 
sion  that  he  is  in  a  better  position  than  his  competitors  to  control 
the  market  for  his  goods.  Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  such  a 
view  is  sound.  There  is  scarcely  any  great  line  of  manufadures 
that  does  not  carry  in  its  tram  many  subsidiary  articles  manulM- 
tured  by  various  concerns.  Delivery  at  the  proper  time  is  quite 
in  the  interest  of  all.  Such  delivery  can  be  satisfoctory  only  when 
steamers  sail  frequently  and  regularly,  and  this  can  be  a«nred  only 
when  the  steamship  Une  enjoys  support  in  the  fullest  degree  from 
all  interested  shin>ers  in  the  trade  of  a  particular  port  or  country. 
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Ocean  transportation  lines  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  freight- 
ing, and  fair  and  equitable  rates  are  the  best  basis  on  which  success 
may  be  predicated.  Only  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  equitable  rates 
may  regular  and  frequent  communication  be  built  up.  The  volume 
of  cargo  controlled  by  great  shippers  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  in  the  upbuilding  of  such  a  regular  service.  While 
a  great  portion  of  the  shipments  must  necessarily  be  hurried  to 
market,  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  when  bookings  have  been 
made  covering  such  big  lines  of  freight  as  agricultural  machinery 
necessitating  their  l^eing  forwarded  at  certain  times  to  reach  the 
consuming  markets,  that,  where  service  was  arranged  in  connection 
with  regular  lines  a  wider  latitude  of  time  in  which  to  ship  was 
possible,  and  the  necessity  of  "bunching"  freight  to  make  full  cargo 
loading  was  avoided.  There  are  other  great  lines  of  freight  in  which 
these  factors  come  into  play,  and  the  advantage  of  long-time  con- 
tracts based  on  the  volume  of  shipments  would  seem  to  be  the  next 
step  in  the  evolution  of  freighting  in  our  export  trade. 

Forms  of  ConiracU  iised  Between  Shippers  and  Steamship  Companies 

Contracts  entered  into  between  shippers  and  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  carriage  of  goods  cover  a  wide  range.  The  different 
classes  of  goods  exported  to  foreign  countries  are  as  a  rule  sold  sub- 
ject to  many  varying  contingencies.  Conditions  are  therefore  stipu- 
lated by  the  buyer  of  many  lines  of  goods  as  to  the  time  the  property 
must  clear  from  the  seaboard,  meaning  the  period  during  which  the 
ship  has  loaded  and  the  time  it  enters  on  the  voyage.  Another 
condition  that  is  often  stipulated  is  the  time  the  goods  must  start 
from  the  point  of  shipment  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  Still 
other  conditions  of  purchase  provide  for  the  loading  of  the  property 
in  a  certain  month,  or  for  its  acceptance  for  a  certain  steamer,  the 
name  of  which  is  given  together  with  the  date  on  which  it  is  expected 
to  enter  on  the  voyage.  Other  contracts  provide  for  delivery  at 
destination  at  certain  periods,  or  refer  to  port  charges,  lighterage, 
or  forwarding  by  rail  from  the  port  of  delivery  to  still  more  distant 
points. 

All  these  factors  enter  into  the  making  of  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  in  foreign  markets,  and  they  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  since  failure  to  give  them  their  proper  consideration 
frequently  entails  heavy  loss  to  the  interested  parties;  because  the 
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■ellar  of  American  goods  for  export  ie  several  thoasand  miles  awaj 
from  the  foreign  receiver,  and  the  latter  b  obliged  to  pay  ebarfss 
as  noted  on  the  bills  of  lading  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty consigned. 

The  consignee,  the  party  to  whom  the  goods  are  addressed,  has 
no  knowledge,  as  a  rule,  of  the  Idnd  of  contract  the  ssUer  entersd 
Into  for  the  through  carriage  of  the  goods.  The  property  may  not 
have  gotten  away  from  the  seaboard  on  a  steamer  sailing  at  a  date 
counted  on  by  the  receiver,  or  the  goods  may  come  to  market  too 
early,  in  either  case  causing  storage  charges  to  arise.  The  goods 
come  too  late  and  arrive  on  a  depressed  market  instead  of  a  high 
and  profitable  one  as  the  buyer  counted  on.  The  foreign  bi^yer  vmrj 
frequently  sells  to  customers  smaller  parts  of  his  purchase  and  agrses 
to  make  delivery  at  a  particular  time.  A  departure  therefore  from 
the  contract  governing  the  sale  of  the  goods,  which  arises  from  a 
default  whereby  the  ocean  carrier  fails  in  its  performance,  sets  in 
motion  a  train  of  resulting  evils  that  affect  a  great  many  more  than 
those  who  are  immediately  shown  to  be  the  interested  parties.  It 
is  therefore  very  essential  that  the  shipper  should  first  perform  his 
part  of  the  contract  and  see  to  it  that  the  goods  move  from  the 
point  of  shipment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  sale.  It  is 
most  necessary  that  the  goods  arrive  at  the  loading  port  in  ample 
time  to  enable  the  ocean  carrier  to  complete  its  part  of  the  contract 
It  may  be  pertinent  now  to  touch  on  this  phase  of  the  movement 
of  goods  under  contract. 

To  those  not  in  immediate  contact  with  shipping,  the  loading 
of  a  steamer  is  about  as  well  known  as  the  fourth  HSmmtaMm  To 
the  public  in  general  a  ship  means  a  ship;  it  is  known  of  course  that 
some  ships  are  larger  than  others,  as  are  some  cars  larger  than 
others,  but  the  shipper  of  each  indiWdual  line  of  goods  spiwiiiliiss 
on  a  knowledge  of  his  own  conmiodity  and  has  onty  a  vague  idsa  of 
the  other  lines  of  merchandise  that  may  accompany  his  frsight  to 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  it  is  esmitial 
that  goods  be  at  seaboard  in  ample  time  to  enable  their  proper 
arrangement  for  loading  purposes. 

Many  classes  of  goods  go  to  make  up  the  cargo  of  a  ship  in 
modem  days.  The  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  ex- 
porter  of  cereals  and  their  products,  but  these  have  eeassd  to  be  the 
only  important  factor.  A  vast  misoeUaaeotts  assuiUiMttI  of  goods 
now  go  to  make  up  the  cargo  ol  the  vssssls  saiUag  to  olhsr 
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tries.  Everything  from  hardware  to  locomotives,  from  coal  to  oil 
and  timber,  and  from  cereals  and  their  products  to  meat  and  meat 
products  packed  in  various  forms,  make  up  the  cargo  for  the  steamer 
of  today  that  loads  in  our  ports.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  size 
of  the  steamer  has  vastly  increased  while  the  time  given  to  load  it 
has  not  been  extended.  Instead,  it  has  actually  been  reduced  because 
most  steamers  now  arriving  at  our  ports  come  loaded  with  inward 
cargo  and  this  must  be  taken  out,  yet  it  is  sought  to  make  the  time 
for  loading  and  discharging  no  longer  than  it  formerly  took  for  load- 
ing alone. 

The  economic  reason  for  such  speed  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
terminal  facilities  of  various  ports  have  been  greatly  outgrown.  Vast 
expenditures  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  new  docks  and  such 
improvements  must  be  paid  for  in  the  end  by  the  commerce  that  is 
handled,  unless  the  improvements  permit  of  a  suflficiently  greater 
volume  of  merchandising  to  be  handled  within  a  period  of  time,  not 
longer  than  was  found  necessary  prior  to  the  new  standards,  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  operating  expenses.  Generally  speak- 
ing, freight  can  be  carried  for  a  lesser  cost  on  a  larger  steamer  than 
on  a  smaller  one,  and  the  cost  of  operation  on  a  large  vessel  does 
not  proportionately  increase  with  its  increased  size  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  the  case  with  a  smaller  one.  There  is  more  room  in  the 
large  ship,  as  compared  with  the  smaller,  based  on  the  deadweight 
carrying  capacity  of  both.  For  these  reasons  the  modem  steamer 
is  one  of  great  tonnage,  and  is  of  a  type  that  is  excellently  adapted 
to  carry  miscellaneous  cargoes  at  reasonable  rates.  But  these  types 
of  carriers  must  be  loaded  expeditiously  if  they  are  to  operate  eco- 
nomically, and  it  is  most  essential  that  they  operate  economically 
in  order  that  ocean  rates  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  level. 

It  is  thus  easily  understood  why  it  is  necessary  that  goods  should 
be  ready  for  the  modern  steamer  in  ample  time  to  enable  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  various  classes  of  cargo  destined  for  shipment. 
It  should  also  be  clear  why  it  is  that  the  terms  of  contracts  for  the 
carriage  of  ocean  freight  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  flow  of 
commerce.  The  ship  may  and  very  often  does  carry  the  same  kind 
of  cargo  from  several  different  shippers.  These  parcels  are  quite 
often  split  in  different  sized  shipments,  and  the  contracts  governing 
the  ocean  carriage  may  have  as  many  different  conditions  as  there 
are  parcels,  all  of  which  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  up  the  cargo  that  is  to  be  forwarded. 


CoNTRACTB  Bmmir  SnuimiF  Loim  and  QmwwMm    ISS 


The  oootraota,  entered  into  between  shippers  and  the 
ship  lines  and  governing  the  movement  of  freight  from  the  seaboard, 
are  of  varying  character.  In  the  ease  of  flour  shipmente  the  eon- 
tract  for  the  ooean  haul  states  the  time  the  shipment  will  leave  the 
huterior,  the  point  of  loading  and  the  time  when  the  stnamship  Is 
to  load  and  clear  it  from  the  seaboard.  But  this  latter  agrsemeBt 
on  the  part  of  the  steamship  oompany  differs  radically.  Thus  with 
referenoe  to  the  time  of  shipment  from  the  interior,  the  contract  for 
the  oarriage  of  flour  for  export  may  stipulate  for  shipment  immedi- 
ately, or  within  a  particular  month,  or  within  thirty  days,  three 
months  or  six  months  from  the  West,  or  within  any  other  period 
wliich  the  shipper  and  the  ooean  line  may  agree  upon.  Agsin,  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  shipment  from  the  seaboard  the  contract 
may  stipulate  such  shipment  for  a  specific  steamer  (the  name  of  the 
steamer  being  stated  in  the  contract),  or  for  shipment  thirty  days 
after  arrival,  or  for  shipment  by  the  first  steamer  after  arrival  at 
seaboard.  As  flour  is  moved  aknost  altogether  on  what  is  termed 
a  through  bill  of  lading,  which  is  issued  by  the  inland  railroad  in 
oonneetion  with  the  ocean  carrier  and  provides  for  delivery  at  a  for- 
eign port,  the  time  of  shipment  from  the  interior  is  stated  in  the 
contract,  the  various  periods  named  as  the  time  of  shipment  from 
the  interior  being  based  on  the  date  of  the  contract 

The  conditions  which  govern  the  shipment  of  flour  also  prac- 
tically govern  the  movement  of  grain  products,  with  the  important 
exception,  as  a  rule,  of  linseed  oilcake.  This  product  is  one  of  the 
important  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  and  the  terma 
on  which  it  is  sold  are  of  a  different  nature  than  govern  the  sales 
of  flour  and  grain  products.  Sales  of  this  product  are  based  on 
clearances  from  the  seaboard  for  a  specific  steamer  (the  name  of 
the  steamer  being  given)  either  for  shipment  for  the  first  half  or 
last  half  of  some  specific  month,  or  for  shipment  in  a  qiedfio  mooth, 
or  for  shipment  in  lots  of  a  specific  number  of  tons  in  eaeh  of  sev* 
oral  specific  months.  These  conditions  of  clearance  are  n»ei  on  the 
part  of  steamship  companies  by  stipuUtions  as  to  when  the  pro|>- 
erty  shall  be  at  seaboard  ready  for  deliveiy  to  the  steamer.  This 
precaution  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  owners  is  nseessary  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  position  readily  to  carry  out  the  contracts  as 
entered  into;  because  frequently  the  failure  of  tiie  goods  to 
as  specified  by  the  terms  of  the  e<>ntnictA  may  involve  heavy 
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to  the  receivers  who  have  based  their  sales,  following  the  purchase 
from  exporters,  upon  certain  specified  conditions. 

There  are  many  firms  that  are  hea\^  shippers  of  goods  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Many  of  these  are  conmiission  merchants, 
located  at  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  principally  at  New  York, 
who  make  purchases  on  behalf  of  foreign  correspondents.  The  goods 
are  bought  from  manufacturers  and  dealers  all  over  the  United  States 
and  accumulated  at  the  port  of  shipment.  It  is  their  purpose  to 
gather  these  goods  and  forward  them  in  full  consignments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  as  received  from  the  foreign  buyer.  The  ocean 
carriage  for  these  shipments  is  usually  so  arranged  as  to  have  the 
goods  forwarded  on  a  steamer  sailing  at  some  designated  time,  and 
the  goods  are  carried  forward  usually  on  a  measurement  rate,  t.c., 
a  rate  based  on  the  cubic  ton.  Such  contracts  may  be  for  a  special 
sailing  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as  circumstances  dictate. 

In  various  trades  freight  is  offered  in  full  cargo  lots,  a  full  cargo 
usually  meaning  one  kind  of  cargo  of  sufficient  amount  to  fill  the 
cargo  space  of  a  vessel.  Such  lines  of  freight  as  move  in  cargo  lots 
consist  in  the  main  of  petroleum,  coal,  ore,  grain,  sugar  and  lumber, 
but  may  also  consist  of  miscellaneous  cargo  of  an  amount  sufficient 
to  load  a  stesimer  to  its  full  capacity. 

Contracts  covering  the  movement  of  freight  in  cargo  lots  are 
usually  covered  by  what  are  known  as  charter  parties.  For  the 
different  commodities  different  forms  of  charter  parties  are  used. 
The  customs  of  the  trade,  and  the  conditions  of  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels  vary  in  the  different  ports,  and  the  unit  on  which 
freight  charges  are  based  also  differs.  In  addition  there  are  many 
conditions  affecting  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  shipp)ers, 
the  owners  of  the  vessels,  and  the  charterers,  which  are  as  far  as 
possible  incorporated  in  the  charter  parties  to  the  end  that  all  parties 
in  interest  may  have  defined  therein  the  obligations  entailed  on  them 
by  virtue  of  the  contract  they  have  assumed. 

There  is  also  a  form  of  charter  party  which  governs  the  hire 
of  a  vessel  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Such 
a  charter  party  is  known  as  "time  charter, "and  differs  from  the  usual 
run  of  charter  parties  in  that  it  makes  provision  for  the  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  ship  during  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  such  as  a  month,  two  months,  six  months  or  even 
longer  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  unusual  for  time  charters 
to  be  entered  upon  for  a  period  covering  years. 


TRAFFIC  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  STEAMSHIP   LIKES 
AND  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

Bt  Ritfub  Habdt, 

Member  of  CongrMi  from  Tozm  and  Bfamber  of  tbo  Commitlee  on  tho 
MerohAnt  Maiioe  tiid  Fliberiae. 

I  am  i^Titing  this  article  aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fieheriee,  baaing  it  on  the  investigation  of 
shipping  combinations  under  house  resolution  587.  Other  artidea 
published  in  this  volume  show,  I  feel,  conclusively  that,  aa  to  all 
trans-oceanic  trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
all  the  important  steamship  lines  are  bound  together  and  work  under 
agreements,  verbal  or  written,  by  which  they  not  only  keep  down 
competition  among  themselves  but  effectually  prevent  any  com- 
petition worth  the  name  from  the  outside.  It  is  well  to  note  also 
that  the  masters  of  this  trans-oceanic  trade  look  with  indifferent  eye 
upon  questions  of  national  advantage  or  disadvantage,  and  upon  the 
building  up  or  tearing  down  of  the  commerce  or  merchant  marine 
of  any  special  nation.  Transportation  today  is  boiinea.  It  will 
buy  its  ships  where  it  can  buy  them  cheapest,  and  fly  the  flag  that 
pays  the  best. 

The  committee's  investigation  proved  that  the  great  ship  fines, 
whether  English,  German,  or  French,  adjust  their  freight  rates,  their 
routes  of  travel,  and  every  other  matter  of  importance  m  their 
management  and  operation  absolutely  and  solely  upon  oooiidsr- 
ations  of  profit  and  loss  to  their  business,  and  just  predaely  in  the 
same  way  as  if  some  impersonal,  denationalised,  and  oold  intelli- 
genoe  were  in  control.  The  committee  found  no  shadow  of  favorit- 
ism toward  or  discrimination  against  any  nationality, — no  national 
friendship  or  enmity.  These  corporatkma  were  in  perfect  eombinar 
tkm.  They  sit  above  the  dividing  Imea  of  all  the  natknaand  in  a 
reahn  of  supemationalism  rule  all  the  seas  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
business,  their  business.  Tliey  nail  whatever  flag  to  their  ahip  mail 
it  best  pays  them  in  dollars  and  cents  to  nail  there,  and  the  iUp 
sails  whatever  route  and  to  whatever  port  or  ports  it  mi^^  with  uKist 
profit,  and,  in  whatever  port  or  under  whatever  flag  the  ahtp  mio^  b^ 
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ali  nationalities  fare  alike  on  board.  When  studied  carefully  it  is 
easily  understood  why  this  should  be  so.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue 
much  vaunted  and  paraded,  and  really  very  potent  in  politics,  but  it 
weighs  little  in  corporate  or  individual  business  rivalry.  The  mer- 
chant buj^  where  he  can  buy  cheapest  and  sells  where  he  can  sell 
highest.  The  farmer  does  the  same.  Even  in  little  towns  the  adver- 
tisement "patronize  your  home  merchant"  rarely  ever  induces  us 
to  pay  ten  cents  for  something  we  can  buy  for  nine  cents  elsewhere. 

On  the  open  sea  all  transportation  is  for  sale  to  all  buyers,  and 
in  its  beginning  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  competition,  just  as 
all  other  business  is  in  the  beginning.  Discrimination  and  special 
favors  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  competition,  i.e.,  they  grow  out  of 
competition.  The  only  business  reason  for  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  one  person  or  place,  as  against  another,  is  a  calculated  bene- 
fit to  the  party  making  the  discrimination.  With  the  lessening  of 
competition,  there  is  a  lessening  of  discrimination.  Where  there  is 
no  competition,  or  possibility  of  competition,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. Monopoly  or  perfect  combination  simply  so  conducts  its  busi- 
ness as  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  for  itself.  Overseas  transpor- 
tation after  a  long  period  of  evolution  and  growth  has,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  and  because  of  combinations 
prompted  by  self-interest,  reached  the  stage  of  practically  no  com- 
petition. 

I  shall  not  now  ask  whether  that  condition  is  better  or  worse 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  the  condition  of  uncontrolled, 
unregulated,  unrestricted  competition.  The  one  is  simply  the  inevit- 
able end  of  the  other.  But  no  uncontrolled  monopoly  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  either  moderate  or  just.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  in  the  future,  especially  in  big  business,  whether  we  are  to  have 
competition  or  monopoly,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  regu- 
lation, restriction  and  control,  the  degree  of  such  regulation,  restric- 
tion and  control  being  dependent  upon  the  nature,  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  business  concerned. 

There  is  one  other  general  observation  which  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence bears  out  and  that  is  that  the  only  discrimination  now  prac- 
ticed in  trans-oceanic  transportation,  continues  solely  because  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  down  possible  competition,  or  to  add 
strength  to  existing  combination. 

Precisely  the  same  motive — self-interest — that  brought  about 


Tbaffic  Aonmiim  lg7 

the  condition  I  have  indicated  fai  our  foreign  trade  hae  acted  oo  our 
ooaatwise  and  inland  ahip  linei,  and  in  the  main  with  the  aaaa 
resultant  monopoly  or  oombinatioii,  and  deatmotioQ  of  eompaUtioa, 
The  tendency  of  monopoly  and  oombtnation  is  to  reach  out,  to  extend 
and  enlarfs  itaelf .  A  buaineM  onoe  having  aeoured  a  monopoly  in 
ita  own  itroof-hold  naturally  reaehea  out  to  graap  kindred  or  allied 
lines  of  buanev.  The  same  tendency  to  eombination  that  haa  been 
operating  in  our  foreign  and  docMitic  water  traniportation  haa  been 
operating  in  our  railway  traniportation*  In  the  latter  ita  elfeota 
were  sooner  obeerved,  and  we  have  for  a  long  time  been  trying  to 
regulate  and  control  it  by  law.  Our  suooess  has  not  been  great,  but 
we  have  at  least  made  a  beginning.  We  have  not  even  made  a 
beginning  in  the  regulation  or  control  of  combination  or  monopoly 
in  water  transportation.  Whenever  and  wherever  rail  and  water 
lines  have  oome  in  contact  or  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  inter- 
est there  has  been  on  the  part  of  both  that  tendency  to  reach  out, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  a  tendency  to  consolidate  and  ooaMob  the 
railway  and  ship  line  and  unify  their  interests  to  the  monopoBi^- 
tion  of  the  carrying  business  both  by  land  and  water. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  railroads  were  restrained  in 
many  ways  by  law  while  the  ship  lines  were  not.  The  methods  of 
obtaining  the  end  sought,  to  wit,  transportation  monopoly  or  control, 
therefore  had  to  be  warily  chosen.  Direct  agreements  for  rebates 
or  discriminations,  or  pooling,  or  division  of  territory,  or  exclusive 
working  arrangements,  and  all  agreements  expressly  looking  to  the 
crushing  of  competition,  were  dangerous  to  the  raihxMds.  Never- 
theless, ship  lines  and  railroads  have  entered  into  exclusive  or  prafer- 
ential  traffic  agreements.  Thirty-two  such  agreements  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  committee.'  These  agreements  have  brought 
about  such  an  alliance  between  vast  raihray  systems  and  important 
steamship  lines,  joined  together  by  conferences,  as  would  effectually 
prevent  the  establishment  of  any  important  independent  ship  line, 
and  very  injuriously  effect  any  independent  railway.  Apparently, 
ship  lines  entering  New  York  have  only  paasenger  agreements  with 
the  railroads;  but  that  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose  sinoe  in 


'  For  a  detailod  diaounion  of  theie  scrMoieaU  tee  chap.  9  oa 
Agreement  between  American  lUtlroade  and  Foreign  flfeemship  Ubm," 
pagM  389-280  of  the  lUport  on  SUam$kip  Agrmmtmit  and  AJUiaiioma  in  Jh§ 
Awuriam  Fortign  and  DomMMlic  Trada. 
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case  the  combined  pasBenger  and  cargo  type  of  steamers  used  by  the 
g^reat  ship  lines,  because  of  their  superabundance  of  cargo  space, 
enables  them  to  dominate  the  freight  rate  situation.  Oddly  enough, 
the  very  much  smaller  port  of  Galveston  seems  to  be  without  agree- 
ments as  to  freight  between  her  ship  lines  and  railways.  This  I 
take  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  exists  at  New  York,  since  con- 
ference lines  that  enter  New  York  have  so  much  cargo  space  that 
they  must  send  many  ships  practically  empty  to  Galveston  for  return 
cargoes.  New  Orleans  possibly  for  the  same  reason  as  Galveston 
seems  to  be  in  the  same  category.  At  practically  all  the  other  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  there  are  freight  traffic 
agreements  between  the  railways  and  the  conference  ship  lines. 

These  agreements  first  gave  exclusive  privileges,  but  on  account 
of  our  rate  regulations  and  certain  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  they  were  generally  modified  so  as  to  state  that 
the  railroads  and  ship  lines  give  only  "preferential"  treatment  to 
each  other.  As  a  fair  sample  of  such  agreements  I  give  the  outline 
of  one  dated  May  13,  1912,  between  the  Munson  Steamship  Line 
and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Southern  Railway  companies  relating 
to  the  service  between  Mobile  and  South  American  ports.  All  the 
exclusive  provisions  of  the  original  agreement  with  their  modifica- 
tions are  herewith  presented  side  by  side.  By  this  and  by  similar 
agreements,  varying  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  ports  and  the 
traffic  involved,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  entire  export  and 
import  trade  is  parcelled  out  and  controlled. 

TRAFFIC  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

AND  THE  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  AND  SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES 


EXCLUSIVE  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  CON- 
TRACT OF  MAY  18.  1912. 


(a)  "The  railroad  companies 
agree  to  work  exclusively  with  the 
steamship  line  in  all  matters  of  water 
transportation  in  territories  outlined 
in  Article  I  hereof."    (Article  II.) 


MODIFICATION  OF  THESE  PROVISIONS 
ON  OCTOBER  16,  1912. 


This  provision  was  continued  in 
full  in  the  modified  contract,  except 
that  it  was  prefaced  with  the  words: 
"that  so  far  as  it  lawfully  may,  or 
unless  compelled  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, or  order  of  the  Commission, 
or  judicial  decree  to  do  otherwise" 
the  railroad  companies  agree,  etc. 


Traffic  A< 


KXCLU8IVB  PR0VI8I0N8  Of  TBI  OON- 
TlUCr  OF  MAY  It,  IMt. 


-^w^iy^SiJMPgfflP'^"* 


(b)  "The  ttMBMliip  Um 
ro  do  all  in  iU  power  to  •iimulato 
and  inoreaae  the  treffie  over  the  Hnee 
'>f  the  rmilroetlji  eforeeeid  and  to  put 

h9  route  to  be  imitalled  hereunder  on 
a  eompetitive  baaie  with  like  traffic 
▼ta  other  porta  aa  to  ooaan  ratea,  in 
to  far  aa  it  raaaonably  ean."  (Article 
II.) 

(c)  "The  stcaiiiabip  iine  agreea 
not  to  put  on  a  ateamahip  aenriee  to 
or  from  other  Gulf  porta  to  Buenoa 
Airea  or  other  South  American  porta, 
to  which  aenriee  may  be  operated 
under  thia  agreement,  mtho%U  ths 
uTitUn  eonseni  of  the  railroad  com' 
panitM  aforeaaidf  except  for  the  car- 
riago  of  lumber  or  ita  producta,  or 

tber  freight  which  muat  be  loaded 
;t  other  porta  in  order  to  meet  com- 
{>etition  of  other  water  earriera.  Tki$ 
iM  not  to  be  eontidered  a*  according 
anif  prinUge  to  ikt  Bteawuhip  line  to 
take  cargo  ai  otktr  Gulf  port*  which 
reaaonably  can  he  loaded  at  MobiU 
or  be  t hipped  Ha  Mobile.**  (Article 
II.) 

(d)  "The  steamship  line  shall  not 
enter  into  any  traiiic  contract  with 
other  rail  linos  at  Mobile  without  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  Mobile 
A  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Railway." 
(Article  VII.) 


Thia 
full  in  tl 

followed  by  the  additional 
"and,  in  so  far  as  it  lawfully  may,  to 
work  preferentially  with  the  said  lines 
of  railroada  through  the  aaid  port  of 
Mobile  and  aa  to  trafie  Ihrougli  Mid 
port." 


Thia  proTiaion  waa  changed  in  two 
reapeota.  In  the  first  plaee  the  worda 
(indicated  in  iuliea)  "without  the 
written  consent  of  the  railroad  eom- 
panies  aforesaid"  were  changed  to 
"without  at  least  35  days  written 
notice  to  the  railroad 
aforesaid."  Secondly,  the  laat 
tence  (also  indicated  in  italiea) 
entirely  omitted. 


The  approval  required  in  this  pro- 
vision was  altered  so  as  to  read :  "The 
steamahip  line  shall  not  enter  into 
traffic  eontract  with  other  rail  lines 
at  Mobila  without  at  least  35  daya 
writtan  Boliee  to  the  railway  coai- 
paniaa  ol  the  propoeed  eontract  and 
ot  ita  pcoviiiona." 


k 
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As  to  our  coastwise  shipping,  I  will  speak  only  especially  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  lines.  Of  the  large  ship  lines  in  that  trade  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  owned  and  controlled  by  railroads  and 
about  33  per  cent  by  the  two  large  steamship  consolidations,  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  and  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West 
Indies  Steamship  Lines.  Altogether,  the  railroads  and  these  two 
consolidations  control  over  93  per  cent  of  the  regular  steamship 
lines  tonnage.  These  lines  have  used  various  means  to  prevent  or 
crush  competition.  They  have  discouraged  the  flotation  of  stock, 
or  the  building  or  chartering  of  steamers  for  independent  companies, 
by  making  credit  difficult  and  in  other  ways.  They  have  also  used 
fighting  ships  to  destroy  a  competitor.  A  unique  example  of  this 
was  shown  at  Beaumont,  Texas.  Dealers  there  in  canned  goods 
found  they  could  get  no  goods  delivered  direct  by  water  from  Balti- 
more. Also  that  in  shipping  such  goods  from  Baltimore  to  New 
York  by  rail  and  thence  to  Galveston  by  water  and  thence  to  Beau- 
mont by  rail  not  only  were  the  goods  injured  by  so  many  handlings 
but  the  rates  charged  were  higher  than  these  dealers  thought  just. 
They  proceeded  to  organize  a  company  and  charter  a  vessel  for 
direct  shipment.  They  calculated  correctly  that  they  could  thus 
ship  the  goods  not  only  quicker  and  in  better  condition  but  40  per 
cent  cheaper  and  still  make  money  for  the  company.  They  used 
all  the  secrecy  they  could,  but  somehow  the  conference  lines  found 
out  about  their  venture  and  when  their  chartered  vessel  got  to 
Baltimore  and  began  collecting  its  cargo,  they  found  a  new  company 
had  a  vessel  there  offering  to  carry  the  goods  at  rates  greatly  reduced, 
in  fact,  25  per  cent  under  the  rates  on  which  the  Beaimiont 
people  had  calculated  they  could  safely  do  business.  The  first  result 
of  this  was  that  the  vessel  of  the  Beaumont  people  procured  only 
about  three-fourths  of  a  full  cargo  on  its  maiden  voyage  for  the 
company  and  lost  about  $4000  instead  of  making  a  profit  of  about 
that  sum,  as  expected.  The  second  result  was  that  the  Beaumont 
people  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  the  third  result  was  that  the 
new  company  that  cut  under  them  in  rates  disappeared,  the  ship  used 
for  fighting  purposes  having  gone  back  to  its  regular  fine.  The  fourth 
result  was  that  Beaumont's  canned  goods  are  now  shipped  the  old 
way,  around  by  New  York  and  Galveston  and  at  the  old  rates.* 

■  See  vol.  iv,  p.  394,  of  the  Committee's  report. 
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Tbeee  oonfarenee  lines  ftbo  used  ipias  and  infonnart  afftinil 

idependenta.  influenced  insurance  companies  as  to  the  marine  insur> 

anee  rates  eharfed,  and  thieaiened  the  patrons  of  the  indepsndsBl 

lines.   They  refused  independent  ship  lines  membership  in  the  '*8oittb» 

western  Tariff  Committee/'  representing  the  railroads  and  the  rteam- 

•  onference  lines  and  estahllshed  for  the  purpose  of  eoooomiealtsr 

ing  tariffs,  discnsring  and  determining  rates  periodically,  and 

rranging  for  the  division  of  through  rates  between  the  oonferenee 
Unes  and  the  railroads.  By  this  refusal  the  independent  line  is  put 
to  heavy  printing  expense,  and  is  excluded  from  any  prorating  with 
tlie  railroads  in  rail-water  shipments.  On  all  through  freight,  the 
independent  aliip  line  must  take  what  is  left  after  payment  to  the 
niilroad  of  full  local  rates.    Thus  on  a  shipment  from  Buffalo  by 

111  to  New  York,  thence  by  water  to  Galveston  via  a  oonferenee 
hue,  and  thence  to  Dallas  by  rail,  the  proportion  of  the  freight  rate 
received  by  each  carrier  would  be  fixed  by  the  joint  ''Tariff  Com- 
laittee,"  but  if  an  independent  or  non-conference  ship  line  carried 
the  goods  by  water  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  such  line  would 
simply  have  to  take  what  was  left  of  the  through  rate,  after  paying 
the  local  rates  by  rail  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  from  Galveston 
to  Dallas.* 

As  a  whole,  our  coastwise  shipping  seems  to  be  even  freer  from 

« >mpetition  than  our  overseas  shipping.  I  think  one  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  ships  built  only  in  the  United  States  can  engage  in 
the  ooastwiBe  trade.    Our  ship  builders  most  likely  find  it  to  their 

iterest  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  big  sliipping  combinations. 

1  hey  can  give  preference  in  many  ways,  and  are  not  at  all  ooooemed 

l)0ut  competition  or  monopoly.  As  a  result,  our  coastwise  steam- 
ship  rates  are  often  more  than  twice  as  high  as  trans-oceanic  rates, 
for  an  equal  service.  Rates  are  held  up  by  steamship  line  under- 
standings with  each  other  and  i^ith  the  railroads,  and  are  held  down 
only  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  steamship  lines  as  to  how  high 
rates  may  be  made  without  provoking  a  rebellion  agidnflt  them  by 
a  patient  and  not  over  well-informed  public.  In  a  statement  as  to 
our  domestic  sliipping  the  committee  report*  says: 


•  Ibid,,  p.  3»7. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  405. 
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Considering  all  the  line  servicea  noted  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  en- 
gaged in  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade,  the  following  totals  appear 
The  lines  number  66;  the  steamers  operated  strictly  in  the  domestic  trade, 
474;  and  the  gross  tonnage  of  these  steamers,  1,180,897  tons.  Of  these  totals 
nineteen  railroads,  control  200 steamers  (44.1  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  589,561 
gross  tons  (nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total).  Eleven  lines  belong  to  shipping 
consolidations  and  operate  121  steamers  (25.5  per  cent  of  the  total)  of  279,180 
gross  tons  (23.6  per  cent  of  the  total).  All  told,  the  thirty  lines  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  chapters  as  controlled  by  the  railroads  or  shipping  consolida- 
tions operate  330  steamers  of  868,741  gross  tons,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  steamers  and  74  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  river  and  canal  transpor- 
tation, we  find  that  it  lingers  only  on  sufferance.  The  railroads, 
drawing  from  and  supported  by  territory  not  touched  by  the  river 
or  canal,  can  and  have  so  lowered  their  rates  at  water  competing 
points  as  to  starve  to  death  any  boat  line  on  such  waters,  i.e.,  any 
boat  line  not  belonging  or  subservient  to  them — ^and  this  they  do 
without  loss  since  they  recoup  themselves  by  higher  rates  at  non- 
competitive points.* 

The  condition  between  rail  and  water  transportation,  as  sketched 
above,  is  inevitable.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol traffic  by  rail  and  not  by  water?  I  shall  not  discuss  the  regu- 
lation of  carriers  in  our  foreign  trade,  but  as  to  domestic  water 
carriers,  surely  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act  and  act 
effectively. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  must  be  given  as  ample 
power  over  our  domestic  water  carriers  as  over  our  railroads,  and 
that  power  must  extend  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  joint 
and  interrelated  operations  and  activities  of  both  kinds  of  carriers. 
All  agreements  between  water  carriers  or  between  water  and  rail 
carriers,  as  well  as  all  rates  and  charges  both  all-water  and  rail-and- 
water,  should  be  filed  with  the  commission  and  be  subject  to  its 
control.  The  conmiission  should  have  power  to  fix  or  alter  any  rate 
or  joint  rate,  or  forbid  or  approve  any  agreement  filed  with  them, 
and  to  require  full  reports  of  the  financial  and  business  operations  of 
each  carrier.  Rebates  and  discriminations  of  all  kinds  and  unfair 
contracts  must  be  prohibited.  Likewise,  the  use  of  fighting  ships 
and  other  imfair  measures  against  competitors  or  shippers,  patron- 
izing competitors,  must  be  prohibited.    The  commission  should  have 

»/W(f.,  p.  407. 
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power  to  make  such  invgetimUoni  and  esUbtish  ami  enforee  aiiah 
rules  and  orders  as  will  secure  a  full  oompUanoe  by  the  carriers  with 
the  law;  also  to  investigate  all  charges  of  unfair  treatoient  and  to 
punish  carriers  when  found  guUty  of  such  unfair  tfsatmont  All 
carriers  must  be  permitted  to  participate  freely,  under  reguhuioos 
and  rules  prescribed  by  the  oommisBion  in  all  oonferenoa  agieemils 
between  ship  lines  or  ship  lines  and  railroads,  and  given  under  equal 
conditions  equal  facilities  and  divisions  of  joint  rates.  These  rates 
and  the  division  or  iqyportionment  of  the  same  must  be  fair  and  jual 
to  all  parties,  shippers  and  carriers.  The  commission  should  also 
have  power  to  regulate  all  transfer  and  terminal  facilities  with  a 
view  to  preventing  unfair  practices  and  to  securing  equal  treatment 
and  just  charges  to  all;  and  it  is  believed  also  that  to  prevent  vieioiia 
combination  between  water  and  rail  carriers  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent railway  companies  from  owning  or  being  interested  in  water 
lines,  and  vice 


AGREEMENTS  AND  CONFERENCES  IN  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  OCEAN  RATES 

By  William  Boyd, 
Preeident  of  Houlder,  Weir  and  Boyd,  Inc.,  New  York. 

In  practically  all  recognized  ocean  trade  routes  served  by  more 
than  one  steamship  line,  we  find  agreements  or  conferences  of  some 
kind.  These  agreements  have  lately  been  subject  to  investigation, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad,  prompted  doubtless  by  the 
belief — more  or  less  general — that  combinations  must  of  necessity  be 
in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  defend 
agreements  or  conferences  (although  to  the  practical  shipping  man  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  our  export  trade  could  be  properly  served  without 
them) ,  but  to  consider  them  in  their  relation  to,  and  their  bearing  upon, 
ocean  rates. 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  necessary  first  to  be  quite  clear 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "conference."  In  England  and  Ger- 
many this  term  refers  to  a  group  of  lines  working  together  in  a  highly 
organized  manner,  and  which  has  imposed  upon  the  shipping  trade  a 
tie,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  deferred  rebate — usually  a  percentage 
of  the  net  freight — payable  at  stated  intervals  to  all  ''loyal"  shippers. 
In  effect  this  rebate  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  shippers  who  might  support 
an  occasional  opportunity  to  ship  cheaper,  as  the  amount  retained  in 
hand  by  the  conference  lines  is  quite  important,  depending  of  course 
upon  the  extent  of  the  shipper's  cargo.  In  these  countries  it  is  recog- 
nized that  conferences,  which  afford  the  shipper  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, regular  and  dependable  service,  are  entitled  to  require  from  the 
shipper  some  assurance  of  support  and  protection  from  sporadic 
attack  by  outsiders,  and  the  deferred  rebate  system  has  been  upheld 
by  the  highest  courts. 

Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury  in  a  decision  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
December,  1891,  says: 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything  done  by  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Body  of  Trades  (the  conference  being  sued),  other  than  an  offer  of  reduced 
freights  to  persons  who  would  deal  exclusively  with  them ;  and  if  this  is  unlawful, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  greater  part  of  commercial  dealings  where  there  is  rivalry 
in  trade  must  be  equally  unlawful. 
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The  British  Royal  CommiMOD  also  found  that  the*  advaiitiM(«  of 
oonferenoes  to  the  Britiib  export  trade  outweighed  the  danger  of  the 
eoDferenoe  exeroyng  a  monopoly ,  and  niiiM  up  the  fttuaUon  ae  follows 

1.  That  a  coofereDoo  making  um  of  the  ■yetam  of  deferred  rebates  doee 
poeeeee,  eo  far  as  the  shipper  of  geDeral  mswhsiidiss  is  eoooemed,  a  limited 
monopoly. 

2.  That  the  monopoly  is  dependent  upon  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  or 
■ome  tie  equally  effeetive. 

8.  That  the  Ihnits  to  the  monopoly  lie,  not  so  muoh  in  the  sctnal  eristenee 
of  other  adequate  methods  of  traaeportatioo,  ss  in  the  latent  poeeibiUty  of 
alternative  methods  eoming  into  ezistenoe,  if  the  monopoly  be  eeriotuly  end 
eontinuously  sbused. 

4.  That  the  limitations  upon  a  monopoly  in  any  particular  trade  vary 
aeeording  to  the  eireumatanoee  of  that  trade. 

This  limited  monopoly,  by  which  conferenoes  are  able  to  maintam 
rates  to  some  extent  irrespective  of  general  market  conditions,  is, 
however,  entirely  dependent  upon  some  tie  on  the  shipper.  So-oalled 
conferences  serving  the  American  trade  are  probably  prohibited  from 
taking  advantage  of  such  a  tie  (at  least  I  know  of  no  trade  where  the 
system  is  in  force),  and  as  this  paper  deab  with  American  bomew, 
we  have  to  consider  totally  different  conditions  as  bearing  upon  freight 
rates. 

There  is  of  course  no  essential  difference  in  the  shipping  bosinen 

from  other  private  business.    The  first  object  with  which  a  mani 

enters  it  is  to  make  money,  and  his  second  is  to  make  as  much  as  he  eanJ 

i  he  primary  idea  of  a  conference  hi  regular  line  busmess  is  undoubt- 

lly  to  help  the  lines  make  money  by  saving  it,  as  against  the  waeta- 

il  competition  which  exists  when  there  is  no  conference  or  agreement. 

I  he  line  and  the  shipper,  whilst  mutually  dependent  upon  each  oihar, 

re  still  the  two  principals  in  a  bargain;  neither  is  altruist,  thoogb 

•  Hoh  expects  the  other  to  be. 

The  American  conference  is  a  combination,  more  or  lem  eloee,  of 
shipping  interests  formed  for  the  purpoee  of  regulatmg  oompeittion 
amongst  themselves  m  the  carrying  trade  upon  a  given  route.  The 
mam  object  with  which  such  a  conference  is  formed  is  to  replaee 
unrestrained  competition  and  demoralised  freight  rates  with  mtalUfeni 
co6perationand  freight  rates  so  as  to  yield  as  large  a  return  on  the  eapital 
mvested  as  the  trade  will  stand.  Tlieee  rates  are  limited  by  the  con- 
ference's self  mterest  to  develop  and  not  restram  its  trade.    Theobjart 
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is  achieved  by  means  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  between  the 
lines  concerned  under  the  terms  of  which  the  parties  thereto  will 
charge  the  same  rates  of  freight.  In  other  words,  the  lines  do  not 
arbitrarily  fix  the  rate  of  freight,  but  agree  that  whatever  may  be  good 
business  for  them  to  charge,  high  or  low,  each  and  all  will  ma'mtain  the 
same  rate. 

Let  us  see  then,  first,  if  such  agreements  enable  the  American 
over-flea  conference  lines  to  arrange  rates  arbitrarily,  and,  second,  what 
is  the  effect  of  such  agreements  upon  rates. 

Deprived  of  the  protection  offered  by  the  system  of  rebates  or 
some  other  effective  tie  upon  the  shipper,  the  existence  of  conferences 
depends  entirely  upon  affording  the  shipper  a  satisfactory  service  and 
reasonable  rates.  This  is  the  position  of  the  American  conference. 
Theoretically,  working  under  an  agreement  in  a  trade  where  there  is 
no  outside  competition,  conferences  can  arbitrarily  fix  rates.  They 
do  fix  them,  but  they  cannot,  because  of  the  international  character 
of  over-sea  trade  and  the  freedom  of  the  ocean  to  everything  that 
floats,  maintam  an  unreasonable  rate  for  any  length  of  time.  An 
unreasonable  rate  on  any  commodity  can  result  only  in  that  commodity 
being  supplied  by  some  other  country,  and  the  los.s  of  its  carriage  to 
the  conference  lines.  This  would  not  be  good  business,  nor  would  it 
be  good  policy.  The  exporter  who  would  also  be  hurt  in  his  business, 
would  immediately  set  about  encouraging  an  opposition  line,  which  in 
the  ocean  trade  is  beset  with  none  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
under  similar  conditions  on  land.  To  understand  this  one  cannot 
keep  too  prominently  in  view  the  essential  differences  between  ocean 
and  railroad  transportation. 

Railroads  obtain  their  franchises  from  the  state,  which  permits 
them  to  lay  their  tracks  along  the  lines  of  existing  or  potential  trade 
centers,  and  to  acquire  rights  of  way  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain. 
Without  these  special  privileges  a  railroad  cannot  be  built.  A  road 
which  is  built  in  the  exercise  of  such  franchises  becomes  in  duty  bound 
to  maintain  a  regular  and  continuous  service,  as  efficient  as  the  needs 
of  the  trade  along  the  line  require  and  the  rewards  of  the  business  will 
permit.  It  is  but  just  that  companies  thus  organized,  enjoying  prop- 
erty rights  acquired  often  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  operating 
by  virtue  of  special  privileges,  should  be  held  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  for  which  they  were  created,  and  should  not  so  use  their  priv- 
ileges as  to  cause  prejudice  to  the  public.  They  are  public  utilities 
and  must  expect  public  regulation. 


AWD  Catmaamcm  ItT 

The  conditioQB  under  wbieb  tnuMportotkm  by  tea  it  oondiieted 
are  totally  difTereni.  The  ocean  trade,  eieept  for  reetrided  weetwiM 
trade  in  some  eountrieSyieftve  to  all  eomeri.  Ships  are  not  fiziuree  b 
any  trade,  and  are  not  oonetrained  by  any  fixed  line  or  route.  Tbey 
have  no  public  aid,  no  franebleei,  and  for  the  moet  part  no  adrantafai 
of  local  trade  between  the  termini  of  their  voyagee.  Tb^  owe  no 
duty  to  the  etate  to  mamtahi  a  service,  or  to  serve  the  public.  Their 
enterprises  are  of  a  private  nature.  They  may  come  and  go  by  what- 
ever route  or  in  whatever  direction  they  please  Their  only  nicenthre 
to  engage  in  any  particuUr  trade  is  to  develop  that  trade  to  such  a 
pobt  that  it  will  yield  a  profit  which  will  justify  a  regular  and  contin- 
uous service. 

I  have  had  considerable  personal  experience  as  a  member  of 
conferences,  and  in  fighting  against  conferences,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  am  prepared  to  state  that  conferences  in  this  country: 

1.  Do  not  maintain  unreasonable  rates  because, 

It  is  not  in  their  power,  and 
It  would  not  be  to  their  interest. 

2.  That  they  are  open  to  successful  attack  by  any  ordinarily  weQ 
equipped  line  which  desires  to  enter  the  trade. 

3.  That  while  they  may  have  a  monopoly  in  that  ihey  have  no 
actual  competition,  they  are  continually  making  conoesrions  to 
shippers,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  which  shippers  could  not  secure  ill 

0  open  freight  market. 

4.  That  coercion  of  the  conference  by  the  shipper  in  the  matter 
of  rates  is  easier  and  more  prevalent  than  dictation  to  the  shipper  by 
the  conference.  The  shippers  can  get  other  steamers  or  Unes,  but  the 
lines  cannot  get  other  shippers. 

The  whole  history  of  the  shipping  business  has  proved  the  foUy  of 
>Qferaices  which  tried  to  trade  upon  an  apparent  monopoly,  and 
experience  and  self-interest  have  evolved  the  present-di^  conferenee 
idea,  which  is  combination  for  the  development  of  trade,  and  restraint 
only  of  wasteful  competition  amongst  themselves.  It  must  surely  be 
evident  that,  in  a  business  where  the  buyer  has  the  opportunity  of  boif- 
bg  m  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  Belginm  or  FVmDee,tlie 
carr>'ing  line  from  America  must  help  the  American  seller  or  shipper 
to  make  his  sale.  If  the  sales  are  not  made,  there  is  no  Mght  to 
earr>'.  The  proper  answer  to  the  question  therefore  is,  that  whfle 
theoretic^illy  a  conference  enables  the  Imes  to  establish  rates,  SMih 
rates  cannot  be  arbitrary',  but  must  be  reasonable.    Self-interai 
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demands  that  they  must  enable  the  shipper  or  merchant  to  compete 
with  the  shipper  or  merchant  of  other  manufacturing  countries. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  what  is  the  effect  of  conference 
agreements  upon  rates  of  freight?  Broadly  speaking,  they  tend  to 
their  stability,  their  uniformity,  and  their  maintenance  on  a  parity 
with  rates  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries.  The  advantage  of 
this  to  the  conference  lines,  is  not  so  clear  as  the  advantages  to  the 
shipper,  because  of  the  fact  that  while  the  conference  lines  from  this 
country  are  generally  compelled  to  follow  market  conditions,  when  the 
freight  market  is  low,  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  only  to  a  limited 
extent  of  similar  conditions  when  the  market  is  high.  It  is,  however, 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  good  business  for  the  lines  to  maintain  a 
moderate  level  of  rates  at  all  times,  rather  than  follow  the  wide  fluc- 
tuations of  ocean  rates  between  good  and  bad  times,  to  make  the  same 
rate  for  big  and  small  shipper  alike,  and  to  meet  at  all  times,  if  possi- 
ble, freight  conditions  existing  in  other  countries.  A  market  for  a 
commodity  lost  through  a  peculiar  freight  condition  abroad  may  be 
a  market  lost  forever  to  the  shipper,  and  tonnage  lost  forever  to  the 
carrying  lines.  Similarly  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  lines  to  help 
the  large  shipper  to  become  larger,  but  to  enable  the  small  shipper  to 
compete  on  equal  freight  terms  with  the  big  shipper.  The  big  shipper 
may  be  able  to  charter  a  boat  on  his  own  account  whenever  it  suits 
him,  and  two  or  three  controlling  a  trade  could  dispense  with  the  con- 
ference, but  the  more  small  shippers  there  are  requiring  regular  service 
in  varying  articles  of  commerce,  the  more  demand  there  is  for  liner 
transportation. 

Again,  the  conference  liner's  interest  is  not  only  in  the  present;  he 
is  nursing  his  trade  to  develop  it,  and  because  of  this  must  take  a 
broad  view  at  all  times.  He  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  and 
cannot  eat  it  lest  there  be  no  more  cake  forthcoming.  Without  con- 
ference lines  the  export  trade  of  this  country,  so  far  as  freight  rates 
are  concerned,  would  be  governed  by  the  tramp  rate,  based  on  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  As  it  is,  rates  in  a  trade  under  a  conference 
regime  fluctuate  but  s'^^htly,  except  to  meet  conditions  raised  by  the 
shipper  or  by  conditions  in  other  countries,  which  to  conserve  his 
trade,  the  liner  is  compelled  to  consider.  In  my  opinion  conferences 
or  agreements  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  equitable  and  reasonable 
rates,  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general 
export  trade  to  the  country  served  by  its  lines. 


AMD  Cowfnwcw  IM 

The  prasenoe  oC  the  irmmp  steainer  on  the  high  mm  b  reaUx  Uie 
ntrolling  factor  in  oeean  tmiiportilioii,  and  it  may  be  of  adrantafe 
to  oonatder  briefly  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  tlie  Mrvice  rendered 
by  the  tramp  and  the  line  steamer.  The  "Tramp/'  to  quote  Sir 
Walter  Hunciman,  M.P.»  (BriitMh  Imhutries  under  Frtt  Trade.  130) 
'*goeii  everywhere,  oompetM  for  eveiything  againal  eveiybody,  cute 
into  any  trade— British,  foreign  or  colonial — whenever  be  can  im  a 
profit,  and  he  is  similarly  subject  to  attack  with  no  means  of  defeoM 
except  his  own  efficiency." 

Practically  all  the  bulk  cargoM  are  carried  m  tramps— coals, 
grain,  lumber,  ootton,  ores,  sugar,  petroleum,  nitrates— all  the  goods 
which  are  transported  fai  such  quantities  that  a  ship  can  be  hired  or 
"chartered"  for  the  purpose.  Chartering  is  done  either  for  the  voy- 
age or  for  a  period  of  time,  and  all  the  conditions  of  eervioe,  eioepi 
price,  have  been  determined  for  each  trade  by  the  shipowners  and 
merchants  and  expressed  in  the  contract  of  hire  or  "  charter  party." 
The  price  is  subject  to  negotiation  and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  essential  condition  of  a  charter  party  b 
that  the  vessel  shall  be  loaded  with  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  failmg 
which  dead  freight  b  payable  by  the  merchant;  and  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  cargo  in  a  given  time  falls  entirely  on  the  merchant  or 
shipper,  another  of  the  principal  conditions  being  that  the  vessel  shall 
be  loaded  and  discharged  either  within  a  specified  number  of  days,  or 
at  the  rate  of  so  many  tons  per  day.  No  tramp  steam  shipowner 
would  undertake  to  send  hb  steamer  to  sea  on  a  given  day  whether  the 
cargo  be  ready  by  the  specified  day  or  not,  and  if  she  b  delayed  he 
receives  compensation  in  the  shape  of  demurrage. 

As  for  the  liner,  "her  route  b  cut  and  dried;"  she  saib  between 
fixed  ports  on  reguhur  saiUng  dates,  cargo  or  no  cargo,  and  all  arrange- 
ments are  made  and  advertised  for  weeks  or  months  before  hand. 
Liners  vary  from  the  Atlantic  passenger  boat,  through  "intermediate" 
boats  of  slower  speed  carrying  both  cargo  and  paasengers,  to  pore 
cargo  boats.  There  b  no  exact  line  of  denoareation  between  the  liner 
and  the  tramp  for  new  trades  are  always  growing  up  to  that  degree  of 
magnitude  which  demands  a  regtUar  service.  The  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  service  supplied  b  admirably  stated  in  the  Btpari  el  Ike 
Royal  Commiseion  on  Shipping  Ringe  presented  to  the  British  Fuliar 
ment  in  1909,  m  follows: 
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The  "tramp"  loads  and  usually  discharges  at  one  port  and  preferably  a 
port  where  the  dues  are  small.  It  does  not  sail  at  a  fixed  date  but  waits  until 
it  has  a  full  cargo.  Moreover,  the  tramp  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  particular 
trade.  It  comes  into  a  trade  when  the  freight  prospects  are  good  and  leaves  it 
when  they  are  bad.  It  acknowledges  no  obligation  except  to  go  wherever  it  can 
obtain  the  highest  freight. 

The  "liner,"  on  the  other  hand,  generally  sails  according  to  a  fixed  time 
table  almost  with  the  regularity  of  a  railway  train,  and  she  sails  whether  full  or 
not  full.  She  usually  loads  and  discharges  at  several  ports  (to  serve  her  trade) 
and  consequently  has  large  expenses  in  port  dues  and  charges,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  she  stays  in  the  trade  whether  the  times  are  good  or  bad.  Moreover, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  tramp  the  charter  party  usually  requires  the  merchant 
to  discharge  at  the  rate  of  so  many  tons  per  day  with  heavy  penalties  for  demur- 
rage, the  discharging  in  the  case  of  the  liners  is  efifected  by  the  liners  themselves, 
at  their  own  risk. 

The  tramp  b  a  comparatively  inexpensive  steamer  built  to  carry- 
bulk  cargoes  as  cheaply  as  possible,  consistent  with  efficiency,  and  is 
generally  of  low  speed.  The  cargo  liner  is  usually  of  higher  speed, 
with  extra  between  decks  for  the  safer  carriage  of  general  merchandise 
and  better  gear  and  all-around  equipment  for  its  safer  handling.  She 
is  of  higher  initial  cost  and  costs  considerably  more  to  operate  and 
maintain. 

There  being  so  little  real  similarity  in  the  service  rendered  by  the 
tramp  and  the  liner,  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  the  result  of  their 
competition  in  freight  rates.  The  tramp  rate  governs  the  liner's  rate 
on  bulk  commodities,  such  as  case  oil,  lumber,  etc.,  but  hardly  affects 
the  general  cargo  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fagt,  in  the  American  export 
trade,  the  basis  of  which  in  most  long-voyage  trades  is  case  oil,  the 
liners  generally  carry  this  cargo  at  lower  rates  than  the  tramp,  and  it  is 
only  when  tramp  rates  are  high  that  a  fair  rate  is  obtainable  by  the 
liner  on  this  and  similar  bulk  commodities.  The  reason  is  plain: 
the  shipper  knows  that  the  liner  requires  to  have  this  freight  as  a  basis 
for  its  cargo  and  can  trade  accordingly.  The  liner  may  not  like  it,  but 
must  have  the  bulk  cargo  and  has  to  take  it  at  the  rate  the  shipper  will 
pay.  Both  shipper  and  liner  know  what  the  tramp  will  carry  it  for, 
and  the  result  usually  is  that  the  liner  is  forced  to  cut  the  tramp  rate 
somewhat.  I  have  said  that  the  tramp  hardly  affects  the  general 
cargo  rate,  but  by  this  I  mean  the  tramp  as  a  tramp.  The  tramp, 
however,  when  business  is  bad  and  rates  low  can  be  chartered  by  the 
loading  broker  or  by  a  shipping  contractor  or  speculator  and  laid  on  the 
berth,  thus  becoming  for  the  time  being  a  general  carrier.    This  ever- 
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present  danfer  of  oompetitioQ  has  a  great  effeet  on  feoaiml  oaifD 
and  foroee  the  regular  Une  btereete  to  follow  toa  very  eonddemble 
extent  the  open  market  value  of  the  tramp  steamer.  Even  in  Europe 
with  the  deferred  rebate  qnlem  the  English  and  German  Unes  are 
Hubjoct  to  outeide  eompetHion  by  chartered  tramps  from  Antwerp  and 

t  her  porU,  and  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  this  have  within  the 
uist  month  reduced  their  rates  on  oement  and  other  bulk  commodities 
to  the  ArgenUne  by  from  26  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.    Although  tiia 

inference  lines  from  New  York  have  no  such  competition  at  the 
moment  from  the  United  States,  they  have  voluntarily  made  simikr 
reductions  fai  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  for  this  country  our  shars  of 
t  hat  market  in  these  commodities.  Without  a  conference  the  Ameri- 
can shipper  would  have  to  pay  the  competitive  tramp  rate  and  to  a 
tramp  which  had  no  concern  as  to  what  was  happening  m  Europe. 

he  New  York  conference  rate  on  cement  to  Buenos  Ay  res  at  present 
I  June,  1014)  is  $2.40  per  2240  pounds.  The  tramp  rate  on  ooals,  a 
commodity  more  cheaply  handled  and  handled  m  much  less  time  Is 
$3.75,  and  I  should  say  that  the  equivalent  rate  on  cement  would  be 
at  least  $4.  The  market  value  of  the  tramp  has  therefore  a  veiy 
decided  effect  upon  the  liner's  rates;  in  fact  the  tramp  is  the  dtreel 

>ntrolling  influence  on  bulk  commodity  rates  and  its  potential  use 
13  a  deterrent  against  the  maintenance  of  high  rates  on  general  cargo. 
One  is  often  asked  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  on  general  eaigof 

nd  the  question  is  very  difRcult  to  answer.    Broadly  speaking  a 

asonable  rate  b  the  rate  the  traffic  will  bear,  having  m  mind  that 

lis  phrase  has  limitations  in  ocean  transportation  not  operative  m 

iir  railroad  business.  A  combination  of  railroads  between  any  two 
interior  points  which  cannot  be  reached  by  river  or  canal,  and  too  far 
npart  for  other  than  railroad  transportation,  can  if  uniertnined  by 

w  exact  practically  whatever  rate  they  chose  to  ask.  The  consnmer 
must  have  the  commodity  whatever  it  costs,  and  the  eonwimer  pa^ 
the  freight.    But  the  consumer,  let  us  say  m  the  Argentine,  has  the 

'  loice  of  buying  these  commodities  in  probably  half  a  dosen  countries 
open  to  him  through  the  avenues  of  ocean  transportation.  He  gels 
prices  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britam,  Qennany,  Belgium  or 
France,  and  buys  in  the  cheapest  market,  with  due  regard  to  quality. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  oonferenoe  Une  rate  from  any  country  most 
be  reasonably  ck)ee  to  that  of  any  other  country  if  the  line  is  to  have 
the  freight  to  keep  it  running,  and  as  a  further  corollary  the  rate  the 
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traffic  will  bear  must  per  se  be  a  reasonable  rate.  There  are  commodi- 
ties which  cannot  be  supplied  by  some  countries,  even  if  they  were 
transported  free,  and  the  rate  this  traffic  could  bear  would  be  unreason- 
ably low.  These  may  be  manufactured  at  great  economic  disadvan- 
tages behind  a  tariff  wall,  but  are  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheapest  market.  In  the  complaints  steamship  lines 
receive  from  manufacturers  there  are  many  such  cases,  but  it  is  really 
unreasonable  to  exp)ect  a  carrier  to  assume  any  part  of  the  disability 
of  the  manufacturer  in  international  trade.  In  cases  where  the  freight 
is  desirable  it  is  done  to  some  extent,  but  the  principle  is  unsound. 
International  ocean  trade,  being  entirely  competitive  and  inher- 
ently uncontrollable,  adjusts  itself,  if  left  alone;  and  international 
trade  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  is  entirely  a  question  of  the 
price  of  manufacture  and  efficiency  in  selling,  not  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation. Different  natural  resources  and  differing  national  aptitudes 
in  mdustry  have  resulted  in  well  defined  divisions  of  labor.  American 
harvester  machinery,  German  toys,  Swiss  watches  and  British  ships 
are  fair  examples.  The  Maine  lumberman  may  feel  that  his  freight 
rate  to  South  America  is  unreasonable  because  he  is  losing  his  market 
to  the  lumberman  in  British  Columbia,  yet  he  may  be  paying  $10  per 
1000  feet  as  against  the  other's  $15.  To  enable  him  to  compete  with 
his  more  expensive  lumber  he  might  require  a  $4  freight  rate,  which 
would  be  unreasonable.  English  steel  and  iron  industries  established 
at  tidewater  give  the  Englishman  an  advantage  in  exporting  rails, 
etc.,  and  is  a  set-off  against  the  higher  efficiency  of  American  mills 
which  may  have  to  bear  an  inland  haul  to  the  ocean.  The  develop- 
ment of  cheap  water  power  may  change  the  world's  source  of  supply  in 
certain  articles  and  completely  kill  the  export  from  their  former 
sources.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ocean  carrier  will  at  first  be  asked 
to  reduce  its  freight  rate  on  the  articles  so  affected,  but  the  freight  rate 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  situation  thus  created. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  transporting  vehicle,  a  reasonable 
rate  on  say  steel  rails  would  not  be  a  reasonable  rate  on  cotton  piece 
goods.  The  steamer  has  a  weight  carrymg  capacity  and  a  measure- 
ment carrying  capacity.  Filled  to  her  weight  capacity  with  steel  rails 
she  would  carry  say  7,000  tons.  The  same  steamer  filled  with  cotton 
piece  goods  could  carry  8,400  freight  tons,  and  if  loaded  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  rails  and  piece  goods  would  lift  10,700  payable  tons. 
As  the  bulk  of  our  export  trade  consists  of  light  cargo  fairly  comparable 
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lo  cotton  pieoe  foods,  it  k  very  advantagMMit  for  the  ftfluner  to  fM 
weight  oargo,and  we  aeeordinfly  find  the  rate  per  ton  ontueheoamod- 

t  ies  much  lower  than  the  rate  per  ton  on  light  cargo,  whieb  ki  iMoaQf 
ciirried  on  a  meanirement  basia,  t^.,  per  ton  of  forty  cubic  feet.  8hlg^- 
pert  of  flour  may  feel  that  the  rate  they  are  asked  to  pay  for  flour  lo 
I^urope  is  unreasonable  b  comparison  with  the  rate  on  wheat,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  Uner  may  require  a  large  quantity  of  wheal 
as  ballast;  that  the  rate  it  can  get  on  this  is  governed  by  its  need  and 
the  price  at  which  wheat  can  be  landed  from  the  ArgcnUne,  India  or 
Russia,  and  that  American  flour  being  in  demand  in  Europe  can  easily 
Hand  the  higher  rate. 

Neither  can  we  judge  "reasonableness"  by  the  distance  the 
goods  are  carried,  because  of  di£ferent  conditions  at  the  point  of  desti- 
nation.   The  steamer's  expenses  there  have  some  bearing,  but  the 

ital  consideration  is  what  the  steamer  gets  to  carry  back  again. 
Ill  some  trades  the  outward  cargo  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  homeward 
voyage  or  a  long  shift  in  ballast.  In  others  the  homeward  berth  may 
be  the  better  of  the  two,  m  which  case  you  will  find  the  outward  rates 
relatively  low. 

To  arrive  at  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  we  must  apply  different 
reasons  in  each  particular  trade,  and  on  each  particular  coomiodity, 
but  hi  general  terms,  keeping  in  mind  the  peculiar  conditions  govern- 
ing  ocean  transportation,  I  am  convinced  that  a  reasonable  rate  on 
any  commodity  is  the  rate  which  permits  of  the  export  of  that  com- 
modity. Bear  in  mmd  we  are  discussing  general  cargo  rates  in  trades 
where  the  transporation  is  furnished  by  a  conference  or  by  lines  work- 

■g  under  an  agreement,  in  which  the  shipper  is  under  no  necessity 
lo  speculate  on  his  freight  rate.  During  the  last  boom  in  ocean  freigbta, 
shippers  who  had  sold  bulk  cargoes  ahead  and  were  caught  by  the 
rise  had  to  pay  very  high  rates  to  the  tramp  to  protect  their  contimcta. 
These  high  rates  may  have  appeared  unreasonably  high  to  the  shipper, 

I  that  they  yielded  a  huge  profit  on  the  voyage  to  the  tramp,  but 
th^  were  simply  a  result  of  the  supply  of  ocean  transportation  falling 
bhort  of  the  demand  for  it.  The  pitch  pine  lumber  shippers  for 
mstance,  paid  197/6  per  standard  to  the  River  Plate  against  IdO/nn 
1011  or  102/6  to  105/-,  the  present  rate.  But  the  gSDeral  caifo 
shipper  working  with  conference  lines  need  take  no  such  risk.  He  gets 
his  freight  rate,  adds  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  his  profit,  and 
makes  the  price  aooordmgly  to  his  buyer.    If  his  bid  is  accepted  in 
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competition  with  prices  received  by  the  buyer  from  other  countries, 
it  is  evident  the  freight  rate  must  be  reasonable;  and  we  have  seen 
that  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  freight  rate,  so  that  he 
cannot  make  his  sale,  it  is  to  the  conference  liner's  interest  to  put  it 
right.  An  unreasonable  freight  rate  might  conceivably  be  exacted  on 
a  patented  commodity  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  but  even  in  this 
case  the  high  rate  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  shipper.  The  consumer 
wants  the  article  and  pays  the  freight  in  the  price  he  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Should  the  lines  ask  a  freight  rate  establishing  an  export  price 
so  high  that  the  buyer  chooses  to  forego  the  purchase  of  the  article  in 
question,  they  would  soon  reverse  themselves.  They  are  forced  to 
carry  such  a  big  proportion  of  their  cargoes  at  relatively  low  rates 
that  the  higher  class  cargo  is  very  desirable  and  if  one  cannot  get  $12 
a  ton  on,  let  us  say,  typewriters,  it  is  much  better  to  take  S9  rather  than 
fill  the  space  with  kerosene  oil  at  $4. 

Without  an  absolute  monopoly  all  business  is  a  question  of  negotiation 
and  compromise.  It  may  appear  at  first  thought  that  a  conference 
acting  more  or  less  as  a  unit  has  a  greater  power  in  bargaming  than  the 
unorganized  body  of  general  cargo  shippers,  but  in  the  American  trade, 
at  least,  this  is  not  true.  All  my  experience  has  proved — often  to  my 
discomfiture — that  the  advantage  lies  with  the  shippers,  and  the  great 
development  of  our  export  trade  in  the  last  ten  years  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  must  have  been  able  to  secure  for  themselves  rea- 
sonable freight  rates. 


RATE  MAKING  IN  DOMBBTIC  WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

Bt  E.  O.  MncHAMT,  Ph.D., 
WMhington.  D.  C. 


Water  traffic  falk  naturally  into  two  quite  distinct  dtmm:  (1) 
high  grade,  paokafe  or  miaoeilaneouB  freight,  such  as  is  transported 
in  barrels,  boxea  and  other  forms  of  oontainers,  and  (2)  low  grade, 
eoane,  heavy  freight,  such  as  is  generally  transported  In  buQc  in 
aliip-load  loto.  The  latter  class  greatly  predominates  in  tonnage, 
iHiile  the  former  predominates  in  value  on  most  of  the  domestic 
water  routes  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  equally  marked  distinction  in  the  type  of  carriers 
handling  theee  two  kinds  of  traffic,  and  in  the  character  of  service 
which  th^  render.  Package  freight  is  carried  almost  entirely  l^ 
•teamship  lines  operating  upon  regular  schedules  between  fixed  ter- 
minals, while  bulk  freight  is  handled  largely  by  freight  steamers, 
saifing  vessels  and  barges  which  have  no  regular  schedule,  and  often 
no  regular  route.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  tramp  vessel,  which 
goes  from  port  to  port,  carrying  any  kind  of  a  cargo  it  can  obtain. 
While  there  are  exceptions  to  the  above  classification  of  water  traffic 
and  water  carriers,  the  distinction  made  is  sufficiently  clear  te  deserve 
recognition  in  any  discussion  of  water  rates,  or  in  the  framing  of 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  water  carriers. 

The  methods  of  rate  making  in  water  transporUtion  are  quite 

different  for  the  two  types  of  carriers,  due  te  the  two  elsssns  of 

traffic  distinguished  above.    Regularly  estebUshed  lines,  in  ao  f ar 

as  traffic  conditions  will  permit,  follow  methods  developed  by  rafl 

carriers.    Their  rates  tend  to  become,  UIlc  rail  rates,  certain  piil>- 

lished  charges  applicable  alike  to  all  shippers.    Th^  often  eoftpmla 

Viiih  railroads  in  making  classifications,  publishing  joint  rates  and 

exchanging  freight.    The  rates  of  bulk  carriera,  on  tlie  other  hand, 

and  the  methods  of  determining  them,  are  essentialty  different,  owing 

to  the  character  of  their  business  and  the  more  competitive  comfi- 

tions  encountered.    Bulk  freight  rates  are  generaUy  a  matter  of 

bargain  or  agreement  between  the  shipper  and  the  shipowner  or 

agent.     Th^  are  not  publiahed,  nor  are  they  the  same  for  all 

ahippera. 
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The  general  principle-  upon  which  water  rates  are  made  is  to 
charge  "what  the  traffic  will  hear."  The  cost-of-service  principle 
is  less  prominent  in  making  water  rates  than  rail  rates,  because  the 
former  are  less  subject  to  regulation.  When  entirely  free  from  restric- 
tion, a  carrier  either  by  rail  or  by  water  will  fix  its  charges  primarily 
in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  service,  and  only  secondarily 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  service.  In  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates,  however,  any  governing  body  is  more  apt  to  empha- 
size the  latter  principle  than  the  former.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  numerous  instances,  has  based  its  decision  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  railroad  rates  upon  the  cost-of-service  principle.^ 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  in  some  detail  the  methods 
of  rate  making  of  regular  steamship  lines,  and  of  bulk  freight  carriers. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  two  kinds  of  water  rates  are  also  described, 
and  some  illustrations  given  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
general  principle  on  which  water  rates  are  made.  The  discussion  is 
confined  entirely  to  freight  traffic  and  to  domestic  water  carriers. 

7.  Clasa  and  Commodity  Rates  of  Regular  Steamship  Lines 

For  convenience  in  making  charges,  regular  steamship  Unes  usu- 
ally classify  their  traffic  and  publish  tariffs  of  class  and  commodity 
rates  just  as  railroads  do.  The  more  developed  and  better  organ- 
ized the  service,  the  more  completely  are  railroad  methods  adopted. 
Regular  lines  also,  as  a  rule,  exchange  freight  with  connecting  rail- 
roads. The  proportion  of  their  traffic  so  exchanged  is  usually  larger 
than  that  carried  from  one  port  to  another.  In  the  case  of  port-to- 
port  traffic,  a  water  line  affords  but  a  single  route,  whereas,  in  con- 
nection with  railroads,  a  water  line  may  be  a  link  in  a  large  number 
of  routes.  Where  cooperation  exists  between  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines,  physical  connection  is,  if  possible,  established  and  traffic 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other  on  through  rates  and  through  bills 
of  lading.  Where  cooperation  does  not  exist,  both  carriers  usually 
charge  the  full  local  rates,  and  the  traffic  exchanged  must  be  rebilled 
at  the  transfer  port.  The  shipper  may  also  be  subject  to  the  further 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  expense,  of  conveying  his  consignment  from 
the  terminal  of  one  carrier  to  that  of  the  other. 

»M.  B.  Hammond,  Railway  Rate  Theories  of  the  Inter etate  Commerce 
Commiision,  p.  42. 
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CoMtwiM  BiMtaMp  ttnet  tonistiinat  mriMUiga  freifbi  with 
another,  and  with  river  lines,  at  well  as  with  railroads.  Where  thero 
is  ooOperation  between  the  oonneflling  lines  such  «'*>»>^«gt  Is  mads 
on  through  rates  and  through  hills  of  lading,  thereby  affording  the 

shipper  in  many  instances  an  all-water  servioe  where  no  linglo 
throuf^h  line  eiista. 

In  aeeordanee  with  the  foregoing  faeta»  the  rates  of  regular 
steamship  lines  may  be  divided  into  class  and  commodity  rat«t  as 
regards  the  kinds  of  traffio  tranqwrted,  and  into  joint  rail-«nd-water 
rates,  port-to-poK  ratefl.  and  joint  water  rates  a«  ref^nr^  th«  ehmr^ 
acter  of  the  route. 

CUusifieaHcn.'—ljx  classifying  their  traffic,  regular  steanuihip  lines 
make  use  of  the  olassifioations  developed  by  raihroads  serving  the 
same  general  territory.  The  more  important  lines  are  represented 
on  raihtMul  elaasifioation  committees  imd  participate  in  the  prep^ 
ration  of  classifioationB.  Steamship  lines  operating  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  New  England  and  middle  Atlantic  ports,  as  well  as 
linos  on  the  Great  Lakes  operating  between  Lake  Erie  and  western 
lake  ports,  use  the  official  classification.  Steamship  lines  operating 
to  the  south  Atlantic  ports  use  the  southern  classification,  while  the 
hnes  operating  to  Galveston  and  other  Texas  ports  use  the  western 
elaasification.  The  western  classification  is  also  used  by  regular 
steamship  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes,  operating  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Superior  ports,  and  by  Pacific  coast  lines  operating 
to  ports  south  of  San  Frandsco.  Lines  operating  north  of  8aa 
FVandsco  do  not  publish  class  rates,  owing  to  the  unsetUed  ooodi- 
tions  in  that  region,  and  the  lines  operating  between  the  Athutfie 
and  Pacific  coasts  via  the  Isthmian  routes  do  not  use  any  rlsssifiea 
tion,  following  the  practice  of  transcontinental  railroads  on  shipments 
between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  and  Pacific  ooast  terminals. 

Although,  as  just  stated,  most  steamship  lines  publish  elam 
rates,  following  the  practice  of  railroads,  the  proportion  of  their 
traflic  carried  on  such  rates  is  often  very  small  Clsmifiail  Mg|il» 
however,  is  carried  in  important  quantities  by  steamship  Bnea  opei^ 
ating  between  north  Atlantic  and  middle  Atlantic  ports,  and  also 
southbound  from  these  ports  to  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 
Classified  freight  is  also  transported  in  important  quantities  west- 
bound on  the  Great  Lakes  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Chieifo,  Duhtth 
and  other  western  laice  ports. 
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Terminal  and  Insurance  Charges. — The  class  and  commodity 
rates  of  regular  steamship  lines  on  package  freight  usually  absorb 
all  terminal  charges  as  do  rail  rates  on  such  traffic.  All  the  charges 
incidental  to  the  transfer  of  freight  from  one  carrier  to  another  are 
also,  as  a  rule,  absorbed  in  the  through  or  joint  rates.  For  small 
consignments,  such  charges  may  be  additional  to  the  rates.  Wharfage 
charges  are  also  absorbed  at  a  large  majority  of  ports.  Important 
exceptions  are  Savannah  and  Key  West  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
San  Pedro  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  demurrage,  storage,  warehous- 
ing and  other  services  of  like  nature,  steamship  lines  generally  make 
extra  charges,  follo%ving  the  practice  of  railroads.  Special  charges, 
such  as  the  state  toll  of  five  cents  per  ton  which  is  collected  upon  all 
traffic  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  are  paid  by  the  shipper  in  addi- 
tion to  the  water  rate. 

Water  lines  do  not  have  the  same  liability  for  damage  to  freight 
carried  as  do  railroads.  Therefore  cargoes  shipped  by  water  are 
usually  insured.  Some  regular  steamship  lines  absorb  the  charge 
for  marine  insurance  in  their  rates.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
lines  operating  between  north  Atlantic  and  middle  Atlantic  ports, 
and  also  of  the  standard  lake  lines  on  westbound  traffic  since  1907. 
In  the  case  of  joint  rail-and-water  rates,  the  charge  for  marine 
insurance  is  also  absorbed  in  some  cases.  Stesunship  lines  whose 
rates  do  not  include  marine  insurance  will  usually  insure  goods  for 
the  shipper  for  an  additional  charge.  On  shipments  to  south  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  this  charge  amounts  to  15  cents  per  SIOO.OO  valuation, 
and  on  northbound  shipments  from  Texas  ports  the  charge  is  20 
cents.  A  shipper  may  insure  bis  consignment  with  an  insurance 
company,  instead  of  the  steamship  company,  if  he  prefers.  Large 
shippers  sometimes  insure  all  of  their  consignments  between  certain 
ports  for  a  year  with  some  company,  taking  out  what  is  known  as 
a  blanket  policy.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  effect  a  consid- 
erable saving. 

Piiblication  of  Tariffs. — The  port-to-port  business  of  steamship 
lines  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Therefore,  the  rates  on  such  traffic  need  not  be  published 
and  filed  with  the  conunission.  The  same  is  true  of  joint  water 
rates.  The  more  important  lines,  however,  publish  such  tariffs  and 
supplements  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipper,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  voluntarily  file  such  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 
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Joint  rail-and-water  rates  are  eubjeot  to  the  juiiedietion  oC  tha 
eofnmitiion,  and  m^tt  be  pubtithed  and  filed  in  the  Mme  maoMr  aa 
rail  rates.  The  preparation  and  publieation  of  sueh  tariffs  is  mneb 
more  oompUoated  and  expensive  than  is  the  ease  with  tariffs  oC 
port-to-port  rates.  The  latter  tariffs  may  embrace  but  a  oompar»- 
tively  few  ports,  while  the  former  may  contain  rates  for  several 
thousand  points  of  oriidn,  and  as  many  more  points  of  destfaialion. 

Joint  tariffs  of  rail^imd-water  rates  are  usually  pubttihed  In 
one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  a  water  line  with  the  participattng  raO 
lines  concurring;  (2)  by  a  railroad  with  the  participating  water  lines 
concurring;  (3)  by  an  agent  representing  either  a  numlier  of  rafl 
lines  or  water  lines,  or  ))oth.  A  good  example  of  the  publieation  of 
tariffs  of  joint  rail-and-water  rates  by  a  water  line  is  that  of  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  which  publishes  and  files 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  joint  freight  tariffs  of 
class  and  commodity  rates,  southbound  from  north  Atlantic  ports 
and  interior  points  to  Savannah  and  Jacksonville.  One  of  these 
tariffs  (I.  C.  C.  No.  315)  applies  to  shipmentA  from  some  2,400  interior 
points  in  New  England  via  Boston,  and  another  to  shipments  from 
a  large  number  of  points  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffnio  line  via  New  York.  In  making  the  joint  rates  from  the 
New  England  territory,  the  various  interior  points  are  grouped  and 
the  rates  from  each  group  are  made  by  adding  certain  arbitraries 
to  the  water  rates  from  Boston.  There  are  some  ten  groups  in  aU, 
but  group  number  1  includes  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  interior 
points  covered  by  the  tariff  on  Savannah  shipments.  The  joint 
dsss  rates  for  this  group  are  higher  than  the  Boston  rales  by  the 
following  arbitraries,  which  in  almost  all  cases  are  considerably  le« 
than  the  local  rates: 

ClMtes....  1  3       4       5       S 

Arbitraries  13        12        12       0       8       9 

The  railroads  connecting  with  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
at  Boston  do  not  concur  in  the  tariff  and  will  not  aoeept  less  than 
the  full  local  rates  on  this  through  traffic.  The  Ocean 
Company,  therefore,  in  order  to  publish  through  rates  is 
to  absorb  the  difference  between  the  above  arbitraries  and  the  loeal 
rates.  In  some  instances  this  leaves  as  compensation  for  the  water 
haul  less  than  half  the  Boston  rates.    In  other  words,  the 
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carries  some  of  the  traffic  received  from  interior  points  at  about  half 
the  sum  obtained  for  Boston  shipments.  In  some  of  the  territory 
tributary  to  New  York  a  similar  situation  exists,  but  the  local  rate  s 
are  somewhat  lower  per  ton-mile  than  those  from  interior  New 
England  points  to  Boston. 

An  illustration  of  the  publication  of  joint  tariffs  by  a  railroad 
with  the  participating  water  lines  concurring  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  joint  tariff  of  class  and  commodity  rates  (J.  J.  I.  C.  C. 
No.  403)  applying  from  stations  along  its  lines  and  connections  via 
New  York  to  the  south  Atlantic  ports  reached  by  the  Clyde  and 
Mallory  Steamship  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  pubhshed 
a  tariff  of  joint  rail-and-water  rates  to  Charleston  and  Georgetown 
via  Baltimore  (J.  J.  I.  C.  C.  No.  404)  and  a  tariff  of  joint  rates  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  other  western  lake  ports,  and 
points  beyond  the  lakes,  via  the  Anchor  Line,  which  it  controls, 
and  connecting  carriers.     (G.  0. 1.  C.  C.  No.  3870.) 

Tariffs  of  joint  rates  covering  a  large  area  are  frequently  pre- 
pared and  pubhshed  by  agents  in  the  employ  of  two  or  more  Unes, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  expense,  which,  in  some  c£ises,  is  very  large. 
For  example,  the  Mallory  and  the  Morgan  Steamship  Unes,  both  of 
which  operate  between  New  York  and  Galveston,  employ  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Sedgman  as  agent  and  attorney  to  publish  for  them  a  joint 
freight  tariff  of  class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  York  and 
points  in  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to  Texas  points.  This  tariff 
(I.  C.  C.  No.  60)  names  a  large  number  of  participating  carriers.  The 
rates  published  therem  apply  from  some  4,500  points  of  origin  and 
to  more  than  2,800  points  of  destination.  Mr.  F.  A.  Leland,  as  agent 
and  attorney  for  the  southwestern  rail  hnes  and  the  Mallory  and 
Morgan  Steamship  lines,  pubhshes  a  tariff  of  joint  rates  northbound 
from  Texas  points  to  points  in  the  seaboard  territory.  This  tariff 
(I.  C.  C.  No.  1036)  covers  some  3,000  points  in  Texas,  and  more  than 
4,000  points  of  destination.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cottrell,  successor  to  John 
A.  Ryan,  as  agent  and  attorney  for  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company  and  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company, 
publishes  joint  freight  tariffs  of  class  and  commodity  rates  south- 
bound from  the  north  Atlantic  ports  and  interior  points  to  some 
3,000  local  and  junction  points  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  (I.  C.  C. 
No.  22;  I.  C.  C.  No.  18.)  Most  of  the  rail  connections  are  made  at 
Norfolk  or  Newport  News. 
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The  joint  freight  tariffs  filed  with  the  Intentmle 
Comminkm  aometimfls  oontain  what  are  eallad  proportional  ralaa. 
Theee  are  usually  lower  than  port-to-port  rates,  and  are  applieabto 
tu  sliipmenta  to  interior  points  for  which  no  speeifio  through  rate 
has  been  provided.  Sometfanea  tariffs  of  only  proportional  rates  are 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commisiion.  Although  the 
ammission's  authority  over  such  rates  has  been  questioned,  siiiea 
they  apply  only  to  the  water  haul  of  through  shipments,  so  far  H 
has  not  been  contested  in  the  oourts.  The  Blerehants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company,  however,  has  filed  such  tariffs  under 
protest  since  1906. 

The  publication  of  tariffs  of  joint  rates  in  the  manner  described 
above,  and  the  division  of  such  rates  among  the  participating  rail- 
and-water  carriers,  requires  the  codperation  of  the  parties  to  the 
pro-rate.  Steamship  lines  publishing  or  participating  in  such  tariffs 
are  generally  members  of  railroad  traffic  associations  where  such 
rates  are  discussed.  Mr.  Raymond,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Clyde  and  Mailory  Steamship  companies,  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
this  point  as  follows: 

The  traffic  officers  of  the  variouB  oompaniefl,  both  rail  and  water,  meet  in 
conference,  I  think  it  is  every  60  days,  to  diacuw,  as  I  understand  it,  .  . 
and  the  ratee  are  announced  and  put  in  effect.  It  is  elearly  with  the  pac^ 
mission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  which  all  this  trsAe 
H  regulated,  except  the  port-to-port  business.  {Proceeding*  in  Urn  In^eeti- 
yation  of  Shipping  Combinations,  vol.  II,  p.  1182.) 

Mr.  Raymond  was  referring  to  the  meetings  of  the  Southeasteim 
i'raffic  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  The  Clyde  and 
Mailory  Steamship  companies  have  been  represented  in  such  oon- 
ferenoes  since  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Association,  in  1875. 

Joint  rail-and-water  rates,  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  stated  above,  mosl  bo 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  rail  rates.  The  same  is  true  ol 
proportional  water  rates.  Port-to-port  rates,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  subject  to  such  regulation,  and  need  not  be  maini 
at  the  option  of  the  carrier.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
appears  to  be  little  rebating  or  rate  cutting  by  the  more  important 
steamship  lines  on  package  freight,  where  conditions  are  settled. 
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Where  conditions  are  unsettled,  however,  either  rates  are  not  pub- 
lished at  all,  or,  if  published,  are  not  maintained,  but  used  mainly 
as  a  convenient  basis  for  determining  actual  rates. 

Rate  A4ju8tment8. — In  making  their  rates  regular  steamship  lines 
are  guided  by  the  charges  of  competing  rail  lines,  steamship  lines 
and  other  water  carriers.  In  actual  practice  there  is  almost  always 
an  adjustment  of  rates  rather  than  active  competition  between  the 
regularly  established  routes,  both  rail  and  water,  just  as  is  the  case 
between  parallel  railroads.  With  tramp  vessels,  however,  no  adjust- 
ment of  rates  is  possible.  Their  rates  must  be  met  or  the  business 
surrendered.  Such  competition  affects  mainly  the  port-to-port  busi- 
ness and  the  lower  grades  of  traffic.  Lines  operating  between  New 
England  and  middle  Atlantic  ports  encounter  practically  no  com- 
petition from  tramp  vessels,  since  their  business  consists  largely  of 
high-grade  freight  and  the  routes  are  comparatively  short,  while 
lines  operating  northbound  from  Gulf  ports  and  south  Atlantic  ports 
to  New  York  usually  find  it  necessary  to  compete  with  tramp  vessels 
for  low-grade  freight  in  order  to  complete  their  cargoes.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  regular  fines  operating  between  San  Francisco  and 
Oregon  and  Washington  ports  encounter  tramp  competition  on  prac- 
tically all  their  traffic.  This  accounts  for  the  unsettled  conditions 
in  that  region,  already  referred  to.  Even  the  higher  grades  of  traffic 
shipped  northbound  are  not  free  from  competition,  for  the  lumber 
schooners,  rather  than  return  empty,  will  take  this  traffic  at  almost 
any  rate  they  can  get. 

The  adjustment  of  rates  between  regular  steamship  fines  serving 
the  same  ports  usually  results  in  identical  port-to-port  rates.  In  a 
few  cases  weaker  lines  are  aUowed  a  small  differential  below  the  rates 
of  the  established  fines.  For  example,  the  published  rates  of  the 
five  fines  op)erating  on  the  Great  Lakes  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago 
are  practically  identical.  The  same  is  true  of  the  five  steamship 
lines  operating  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro  (port  of  Los 
Angeles)  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  only 
a  few  cases  where  two  or  more  lines  serve  the  same  ports.  The  three 
lines  operating  between  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  the 
same  rates,  as  do  the  two  fines  operating  between  New  York  and 
Galveston. 

A  good  example  of  a  case  where  a  weaker  line  obtains  a  differ- 
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tntial  18  that  of  the  Maine  Coaft  Company,  which  operate! 
Boeton  and  Portland,  Me.,  in  eompetition  with  the  Eaatern 
ahip  Company.  The  differential  eajoyed  variea  from  one-half  eani 
to  one  cent  per  100  pounda  for  the  different  nieiiw  Another 
ia  that  of  the  Colonial  Navigatkm  Company,  which  operatea 
New  Yorlc  and  Providenoe  in  competition  with  the  New  ^^tfftiH 
Steamahip  Company,  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Hmwrnk 
and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  enjoys  a  differential  of  two  centa  per 
100  pounds  on  ail  the  six  claaeea. 

In  the  foreign  trade,  apparently,  written  agreementa  in  recard 
to  ratea  are  often  entered  mto  by  the  oompetins  ateamahip  Itnea. 
In  the  domestic  trade,  however,  owing  to  the  existenoe  of  tlie  Shei^ 
man  law,  identity  of  rates  is  most  frequently  arrived  at  by  a  tadt 
understanding  between  the  interested  parties.  By  means  of  eoo* 
ferenoes  or  otherwise,  competing  lines  keep  each  other  informed 
in  regard  to  matters  of  common  interest  Before  any  ehange  in 
rates  is  made  it  is  talked  over.  Harmonious  action  almost  invariably 
results.  Mr.  H.  H.  Raymond,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  lines  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that  the  Mallory  Line  and 
the  Morgan  Line  to  Galveston  notified  each  other  of  any  proposed 
change  in  rates.  If  one  line  raised  or  lowered  its  rates  the  other 
made  the  same  change.* 

Practically  all  the  steamship  lines  out  of  New  York  •"jp^iH  in 
the  southbound  coastwise  trade  are  members  of  the  Coastwise 
Freight  Conference,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  economical  printing 
of  tariffs  and  the  regulation  of  other  matters  of  common  interest 
The  standard  lake  lines  also  have  an  association  in  which  rate  ad- 
justments and  other  matters  are  discussed.  Each  line,  however, 
publishes  its  tariffs  separately. 

During  the  last  decade  there  haa  been  scarcely  a  single  hMtapee 
of  a  rate  war  between  competing  steamship  lines  engnged  in  the 
domestic  coastwise  trade.  The  few  important  ones  that  ooeurred 
in  the  preoedhoig  decade  usually  resulted  from  the  attempt  of  a 


*  lUporl  of  th«  CowtmitU*  on  fA«  Mwrekami  Marim  amd  FisktHm  om 
Steam$kip  Affr§€WienU  ond  AJUiationt  in  Ikt  Awttrican  Fortign  en 
Trad4,  vol.  iv,  p.  91.    Hereafter  this  rtport  is  lefened  to  la  t 
▼ol.  !▼. 
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line  to  inaugurate  a  service  in  competition  with  an  established  Une. 
These  rate  wars  were  almost  always  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
Either  the  weaker  line  was  crushed  out,  or  an  understanding  reached 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  further  competition  and  a  restor- 
ation of  rates.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  new  lines  to  enter  the  field  if  opposed.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  calls  attention  to  a 
variety  of  ways  by  which  the  established  lines  can  keep  other  lines 
out  (vol.  iv,  p.  392).  Among  the  most  important  may  be  men- 
tioned (1)  the  refusal  of  the  railroads  controlhng  or  cooperating  with 
the  established  lines  to  enter  into  prorating  arrangements  with  a 
new  hne,  thus  confining  its  business  practically  to  port-to-port  ship- 
ments, and  (2)  the  control  of  terminal  facilities  by  railroads  or 
established  lines,  which  amounts  practically  to  a  control  of  the 
water  routes. 

In  adjusting  their  rates  with  respect  to  competing  rail  rates, 
the  usual  practice  of  steamship  lines  is  to  fix  them  at  a  figure  which 
will  secure  a  satisfactory  share  of  the  trafl&c.  In  other  words,  they 
charge  "what  the  traffic  will  bear."  Three  possible  adjustments 
result  from  the  apphcation  of  this  principle.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  water  rates  are  lower  than  the  rail  rates  by  certain 
differentials  which  are  supposed  to  compensate  the  shipper  for  any 
disadvantages  or  inconveniences  of  the  water  service,  or  which  are 
forced  by  tramp  competition.  In  a  few  cases  the  water  rates  are 
made  equal  to  the  rail  rates,  especially  where  steamship  lines  afford 
a  prompt  and  reliable  service,  and  tramp  competition  is  absent. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  water  rates  are  higher  than  those  of 
competing  railroads,  because  of  the  promptness  of  the  service  af- 
forded, or  some  other  special  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  water  route. 

A  brief  description  of  the  adjustments  between  rail  and  water 
rates  on  the  principal  domestic  routes  will  illustrate  how  charging 
"what  the  traffic  will  bear"  works  out  in  actual  practice.  Table 
1  shows  the  adjustments  of  rail  and  water  rates  along  the  north 
Atlantic  and  middle  Atlantic  coast,  as  far  south  as  Norfolk. 


Tabli  1— Rati  AAtovntmnv  or  Rotms  •btvibm  tvi  PnmnrAL 
ATLAimc  PoBTt  Nom  or  Nobfolk.  Va. 

(OffieiAl  qMriflcftion,  Mteepl  m  noted) 


(b( 


pmmtkt^ 


/.   /d^iil^^  AolM 


Botton  and  PortUnd,  Me: 

Rail 

31 

15 

18 

11 

0 

6 

Water 

21 

15 

18 

11 

0 

5 

BoetoD  Aod  PhilAdelphia: 

Rjul 

85 

80 

35 

20 

17 

15 

Water 

85 

80 

85 

20 

17 

15 

Botton  and  BalUmoro 

RaU 

42 

87 

82 

34 

201 

17 

Water 

42 

37 

82 

34 

301 

17 

Boeton  and  Norfolk : 

Rail... 

45 

80 

84 

80 

25 

22 

Water 

45 

80 

84 

30 

25 

22 

New  York  and  Norfolk: 

RaU* 

82 

27 

38 

30 

15 

12 

Water' 

82 

27 

28 

20 

15 

12 

Philadelphia  and  Norfolk: 

Rail* 

30 

25 

21 

18 

14 

11 

Water* 

30 

25 

21 

18 

14 

11 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk: 

Rail- 

25 

22 

18 

15 

13 

10 

Water* 

20 

22 

18 

15 

13 

10 

//.    Non-ldtntieal  BaU9 


New  York  and  Portland : 

Rail 

Water 

New  York  and  Boeton: 

Rail  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  4H^ 

Water 

New  York  and  Fall  River: 

Rail 

Water 

New  York  and  Philadelphia: 

Rail 

Water.. 
New  York  and  Baltimore : 

Rail 

Water 


40 
85 

84 

80 

35 
38 

20* 
19 

171 
15 

84 
20 

20 
24 

38 
18 

10 
17 

17 
14 

88 
27 

20 
38 

34 
18 

18 
15 

17 
14 

22 
18* 

18 
141 

15 
121 

13 
10 

101 
0 

84 

80 

30 
35 

38 
30 

18 
18 

U 
181 

15 
14 

18 
13 

15 
U 

t| 

8 

13 
101 


*  Southern  classification,  numbered  classes  only 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  tal)lc  will  be  found  the  principal  instances 
of  identical  rail  and  water  rat€s  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Such  a  rate 
adjustment  is  rarely  found  elsewhere  in  the  domestic  trade.  It  will 
be  seen  that  identical  rates  occur  on  all  routes  having  either  Boston 
or  Norfolk  as  a  terminal,  except  the  route  between  Boston  and  New 
York.  In  the  second  half  of  the  table  there  will  be  found  a  number 
of  routes  similar  to  those  having  identical  rates,  on  which  the  steam- 
ship lines  enjoy  small  differentials.  Just  why  the  rates  are  identical 
in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  is  difficult  to  understand. 

The  identity  of  rates  existing  on  the  several  routes  shown  in 
the  above  table  applies  not  only  to  the  classified  freight,  but  to 
practically  all  the  traffic  handled,  thus  showing  the  absence  of  tramp 
competition.  Moreover,  this  identity  of  rates  has  existed  in  most 
cases  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Where  rates  have  changed, 
the  change  has  been  made  simultaneously  by  both  carriers,  showing 
an  understanding  between  them  as  to  the  adjustment.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  steamship  lines  and  railroads  which  cooperate  as  regards 
the  making  of  joint  rates  should  extend  that  cooperation  to  the  rates 
on  port-to-port  business. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  shown  in  the  table  from  Boston  to 
Norfolk  with  those  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  will  further  illustrate 
the  methods  of  rate  making  by  regular  steamship  lines.  Water 
rates  are  lower  to  Baltimore  than  to  Norfolk — an  intermediate  port 
— ^because  they  are  made  with  reference  to  the  rail  rates  to  Balti- 
more, which  are  lower  than  the  rail  rates  to  Norfolk.  On  the  cost- 
of-service  principle  the  water  rates  to  Baltimore  should  be  higher 
than  the  water  rates  to  Norfolk,  because  of  the  greater  sailing 
distance. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  water  rates  from 
New  York  to  Norfolk  is  that  although  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company's  port-to-port  rates  are  identical  with  the  corresponding 
rates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  the  division  of 
joint  rates  with  rail  carriers  it  gets  an  equivalent  of  only  162  rail 
miles,  although  the  actual  sailing  distance  is  328  miles.  In  other 
words,  to  take  an  example,  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
receives  32  cents  per  100  pounds  first-class  for  port-to-port  ship- 
ments and  only  about  16  cent€  for  the  same  service  where  the  ship- 
ments are  exchanged  with  the  railroads  connecting  at  Norfolk. 

The  rates  of  steamship  lines  operating  between  the  north  Atlantic 
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and  south  Atlantic  porii  are  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  by  diifer- 
entials  which  are  much  larger  than  thoee  ahown  by  table  1.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  all-water  routes,  there  are  water-and-rail  routes  via 
Norfolk,  the  rates  of  wliich  are  less  than  the  all-rail  rtLien  hut  hlglMr 
than  the  water  rates  by  certain  differentials.  The  rate 
via  these  three  routes  are  shown  in  table  2. 


Tablb  ^— Rats  Asuvvnaum  or  aoimM  y«OM  Nobtb  ATUumo  to 

Atlantic  Pobtb 

(Boutbani  QMuficAtion) 


(U( 


ipvMtlbaJ 


Botton  to  Charlatton  and  SaTannah: 

All  rail 

Water  and  rail 

All  water 

New   York  and    Philadelphia   to 
Charleeton: 

AUrail 

Water  and  rail. ... 

All  water 

Baltimore  to  Charleston 

Allrail 

Water  and  rail 

All  water 

>rk,  Philadelphia  and  Baltt- 
<)  Savannah: 

.Vll  rail 

Water  and  rail 

All  water 

Boflton  to  Jackaonvillc : 

AUraU 

Water  and  rail 

All  water 

New  York,  Philadelphia   and  Balti- 
more to  Jackaonville 

AllraU 

Water  and  rail 

AUwatwr 


87 
75 
«7 


84 
73 
87 

74 
82 
64 


84 
72 
87 

118 
78 
87 


108 
75 
87 


73 
88 
47 


70 
80 
47 

82 
52 
44 


70 
60 
47 

M 
88 
87 


87» 

88 

87 


82 
58 

87 


45 
87 
20 


87- 

81 

24 


50  43 
50  35 
87       28 


58 
47 
34 


48       88 

85   j    27 

28        22 


50  50 
50  {  85 
87        28 


75 
58 

47 


711 

53 

47 


55 

88 
88 


81« 
87 

88 


82 
27 
19 


<0« 

SB 
19 

36 
19 
17 


82 

36t 
19 


41 
29 
24 

48 

88 
98 


41        85it 

31        271 
28    '    20 


*  41  cts.  to  Savannah. 
1 21  eta.  from  Baltimore. 


1 82  eta.  from  Baltimore. 
1 23  eta.  from  Baltimore. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  on  shipments  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  water-and-rail 
routes  have  a  differential  of  12  cents  first-class,  10  cents  second-class, 
and  9  cents  third-class,  while  the  all-water  routes  have  a  differential 
of  27  cents  first-class,  23  cents  second-class,  and  22  cents  third-class. 
From  Boston  the  dififerentials  are  larger,  while  from  Baltmiore  they 
are  smaller.  On  shipments  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more to  Jacksonville,  the  water-and-rail  routes  have  a  differential 
of  31  cents  first-class,  24}  cents  second-class  and  18}  cents  third-class, 
and  the  all-water  routes  have  a  differential  of  39  cents  first-class, 
30}  cents  second-class,  and  24}  cents  third-class.  From  Boston 
the  differentials  are  larger.  The  existence  of  the  same  differentials 
for  several  of  the  different  routes  is  due  to  the  grouping  of  both 
northern  and  southern  terminals.  The  grading  of  the  differentials 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rates  makes  the  ratio  which  they  bear 
to  the  rail  rates  fairly  constant. 

In  discussing  these  apparently  large  differentials  in  favor  of  the 
water  routes  to  south  Atlantic  ports,  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  water  rates  do  not  include  marine  insurance.  If  the 
charge  of  15  cents  per  $100  valuation  is  added  to  the  water  rates  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  differentials  given  above  will  be  somewhat 
reduced.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  differentials  are  considerably  larger 
than  any  existing  on  the  routes  referred  to  in  Table  1,  a  fact  which 
indicates  that  the  steamship  lines  serving  south  Atlantic  ports  are 
not  able  to  make  even  their  southbound  rates  entirely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  all-rail  rates.  The  water-and-rail  routes  via  Norfolk, 
doubtless,  have  some  influence.  Furthermore,  active  tramp  com- 
petition exists  for  the  lower  grades  of  freight  and  exerts  at  least  a 
potential  influence  upon  the  charges  for  the  higher  grades.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmaission,  in  a  recent  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  fourth  section  violations  in  the  southeast,  makes  the  following 
statement  on  this  point: 

In  addition  to  the  freight  carried  by  the  regular  steamship  companies 
large  and  important  quantities  of  low-grade  commodities  move  into  and  out 
of  the  south  Atlantic  ports  by  tramp  steamers  and  steamers  belonging  to 
lumber  companies  moving  loaded  out  of  the  south  Atlantic  ports  and  return- 
ing empty  except  for  such  traffic  as  can  be  obtained.  Considerable  tonnage 
IB  handled  by  sailing  vessels.  Cement,  coal,  fertilizer  materials,  etc.,  move 
to  the  south  Atlantic  ports  in  large  quantities  by  these  irregular  steamships 
on  lower  rates  than  are  afforded  by  the  regular  steamship  lines.    The  service 
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of  ihiM  %nmp  ttmmtn,  lombtr  rttfiw,  mUHdi  irimli,  tie., 

A  oh«ck  upon  the  ratM  of  the  regular  •ieamahip  Mum,  oonpellinc  low-nOM 
from  them,  particularly  aa  to  all  claaMi  of  low-grade  tnUBe  which  cao  Im 
handled  to  advantage  by  the  irregular  ■teamert  and  aailing-i 
(80  I.  C.  C.  Kept*.,  p.  170). 


The  faoto  pretented  in  this  deotsion  of  the  IntenUie 
Commiflrion  tbow  that  the  all-rail  rates  to  south  Atlantic  porta  are 
lower  than  other  rates  in  southern  territory,  but,  neverthelesi,  are 
not  below  the  aetoal  cost  of  handling  the  business;  also,  that  the 
rates  of  the  steamship  lines  are  so  much  lower  than  the  rail  rates 
that  they  get  most  of  the  traffic  not  carried  by  the  tramp  vessels. 
It  appears  that  rather  than  further  reduce  their  rates,  the  railroads 
surrender  the  businesB  to  the  water  carriers. 

The  adjustment  of  southbound  rates  shown  by  table  2  has  been 
in  force  with  few  changes  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  appar> 
ently,  owing  to  the  abeenoe  of  any  disturbing  factors.  Commodity 
rates,  as  well  as  olass  rates,  have  been  very  stable.  In  some  instances 
the  steamship  lines  have  even  been  able  to  raise  their  rates,  while 
rail  rates  remained  unchanged,  thus  diminishing  the  differentials. 
In  1907  they  raised  their  rates  simultaneously,  as  well  as  equally, 
to  several  south  Atlantic  ports,  thereby  maintaining  the  ertsting 
adjustments. 

Tramp  competition  is  more  severe  on  northbound  than  on  south- 
bound shipments,  since  the  traffic  consists  to  a  much  larger  exteot 
of  low-grade  freight.  Northbound  rates  are  therefore  less  stable 
and  fixed  with  less  reference  to  the  rail  rates.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially on  lumber  shipments  from  Jacksonville,  th^  are  made  entirely 
with  reference  to  the  schooner  rates,  changing  from  day  to  day. 
There  is,  however,  an  apparent  tendency  toward  more  stable  ooo- 
diUons.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  now  vohmtarily  files  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  port-to-port  rates  on  lumber 
shipments  from  Savannah,  which  it  is  able  to  maintain  in  spite  of 
tramp  competition. 

The  rates  of  reguhur  steamship  lines  operating  from  north  Atlan- 
tic and  middle  Atlantic  ports  to  Gulf  ports  except  Galveston  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  competing  rail  rates,  following  the  gen- 
eral rule.  The  differentials,  however,  are  larger  than  thoae  of  the 
water  routes  to  south  Atlantic  ports,  indicating  the  existenoe  of 
more  severe  tramp  competition.    The  water  rates  are  so  much  lower 
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than  the  rail  rates  that  the  railroads  get  very  little  of  the  traffic 
southbound,  and  practically  none  northbound.  The  rates  of  the 
two  regular  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  Galveston  are  made 
primarily  with  reference  to  the  all-rail  rates  from  St.  Louis,  there 
being  no  through  rail  rates  published  from  New  York  and  prac- 
tically no  shipments  by  rail. 

The  adjustment  of  water  rates  as  regards  the  several  Gulf  ports 
is  the  same  as  the  adjustment  by  rail.  For  example,  Key  West, 
has  the  highest  rates  because  of  its  location  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Florida  peninsula.  The  rates  to  Tampa  are  lower  than  those  to 
Key  West,  but  higher  than  the  rates  to  Mobile,  which,  in  turn,  are 
higher  than  the  rates  to  New  Orleans.  The  following  table  showing 
first-class  rates  southbound  from  New  York  to  these  ports  will  illus- 
trate the  existing  adjustments.  The  rates  are  in  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Table  3 — ^Ratb  Adjustments  of  Routes  from  New  York  to  Gulf 

Ports 


Ftom  N«w  Toik  to 

AllimU 

Water  and  rail 
▼ia  Norfolk 

Water 

ClaMifleation 

Key  West 

Tampa 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

172 
156 
123 
118 

116 

100 

95 

103 
95 
75 
70 

Southern 
Southern 
Official 
Official 

The  rates  to  Galveston  by  water  are  about  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  rates  to  Mobile,  although  the  sailing  distance  is  very 
much  greater.  The  first-class  rate  southbound  from  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  75  cents,  western  classification.  Not  only  is  active 
tramp  competition  encountered,  but  new  fines  are  more  frequently 
inaugurated  on  this  route  than  on  any  other  route  in  the  country. 

The  standard  lake  lines  fix  their  rates  in  most  instances  with 
reference  to  the  competing  rail  rates  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lines  serving  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  The  adjustment  is  more 
complete  in  the  case  of  the  westbound  movement,  since  it  consists 
largely  of  package  freight,  on  which  there  is  no  active  tramp  com- 
petition. A  considerable  proportion  of  this  westbound  movement 
of  package  freight  originates  in  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  all- 
rail  route  there  is  a  rail-and-water  route  with  transfer  at  Buffalo 
or  Erie  and  an  all-water  route  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Great  Lakes. 
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In  the  latter  ease  the  railroadi  orguiiied  or  acquired  forwaidfa^ 
oompaniaa,  whieh  until  recently  chartered  eanal  barsM  and  quoted 
through  oLms  and  ooomiodity  ratee  weetbound  from  New  York  hi 
eonnection  with  the  standard  lake  linee.*  Table  4  thawn  the  adiust- 
ment  of  rates  by  these  three  routes. 


Tabls  4— Rats  ADjrsTMBirri  or  Routes  fbom  New  York 

TO  WSSTSEN  LaU  PoBTC. 

(OflleiAl  CUuMiflcAtion) 


AMD    BUFFALO 


Binto 

Cha  BalM  (la  «Bli  p«  lei  Iha) 

1 

1 

f 

4 

• 

• 

New  York  to  Ckiesgo: 
All  rail 

76 

42 

115 

65 
54 
88 

M 

5e 

48 

80 
81 

70 
86 

50 
41 
20 

76 
45 
88 

80 
24 

60 
28 

86 

80 
22 

58 

88 
25 

21 
17 

42 
20 

80 
26 

10 

46 
28 
22 

18 
15 

36» 
18 

S6 

RaU  and  lake 

21 

Canal  and  lako* 

17 

New  York  to  Duluth: 
All  rail 

88 

Rail  and  lake 

Canal  and  lake*. . . 
Buffalo  to  Chicago: 

Allrail 

Lake  linee 

Buffalo  to  Duluth: 

Allrail 

I^kelinM 

68 
48 

45 
35 

41 

24 
20 

16 

12* 

20i 
164 

*  Two  forwarding  eompaniee  cancelled  their  canal-and-lake  ratee  in  the 
spring  of  1013  and  the  two  remaining  eompaniee  in  the  spring  of  1014. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  differentials  enjoyed  bf 
the  lake  routes  to  Duluth  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  lake 
routos  to  Chicago.  By  rail  and  lake  from  New  York  to  Duluth, 
for  instance,  the  differential  first-class  is  47  cents,  while  to  Chicago 
it  is  only  13  cents.  By  canal  and  hike,  until  the  through  rates 
\vere  cancelled,  the  differential  first-clafls  was  67  cents  to  Duluth 
tigainst  33  cents  to  Chicago.  Likewise,  the  differential  of  the  lake 
route  from  Buffak)  to  Duluth  is  54  cents  in  contrast  with  a  differ- 

*  Cf .  Report  of  the  Commi9»ion*r  of  Corporationt  on  Tromaporiatiom  6y 
Waier  in  tlu  UniUd  States,  part  it,  p.  57;  alio  lUport  of  tk§  CommiUm  en  lAe 
Merchant  Marine  and  FiMheriu  on  SUamakip  Agroomnio  mmd  A£UimHomt  im 
*h€  Atnerican  Fotoign  and  DonusHe  7Vac<«,  Tol.  iy,  p.  S8C 
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ential  of  only  10  cente  to  Chica|?o.  The  marked  difTcrence  in  the 
sire  of  these  differentials  results  from  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  the 
lake  routes  to  Chicago  are  made  with  special  reference  to  the  all- 
rail  rates  according  to  the  general  practice,  while  the  rates  of  the 
lake  routes  to  Duluth  are  made,  apparently,  with  more  reference  to 
other  factors,  such  as  the  competition  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
for  the  Duluth  market. 

The  lake  route  to  Duluth  especially  from  Buffalo  is  more  direct 
than  the  rail  route  and  as  a  result  of  the  large  differentials  handles 
most  of  the  traffic.  The  lake  rout^  to  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  some  400  miles  longer  than  the  rail  route  and  the  differentials 
enjoyed  are  so  small  that  the  railroads  carry  a  large  proportion  of 
the  traffic.  Witnesses  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  differ- 
entials were  not  large  enough  to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  the  lake 
route  (vol.  iv,  p.  329).  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  much  smaller 
now  than  formerly,  for  since  the  acquisition  of  the  standard  lake 
lines  by  railroads  they  have  been  reduced  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  This  was  accomplished  by  advancing  the  water  rates 
while  the  rail  rates  remained  stationary  and  was  made  possible  by 
the  absence  of  tramp  competition. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  port-to-port  rates  of  regular  steamsliip 
lines  operating  from  San  Francisco  to  southern  California  ports  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  competing  rail  rates,  having  fairly  large 
differentials,  while  on  shipments  from  San  Francisco  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  ports,  the  rates  of  regular  Unes  are  made  more  with 
reference  to  the  schooner  rates  than  to  the  competing  rail  rates. 
Conditions  are  less  settled  on  these  routes  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  domestic  trade.  The  traffic  is  not  classified,  and  the  rates  on 
package  freight  are  generally  quoted  at  so  much  per  ton  as  are  bulk 
freight  rates.  On  some  commodities  a  measurement  ton  of  forty 
cubic  feet  is  the  basis  for  computing  rates. 

There  are  four  principal  routes  for  shipments  between  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Pacific  coast  ports.  In  addition  to  the  all- 
rail  routes  of  the  transcontinental  railroads,  there  is  an  ocean-and- 
rail  route  via  the  Morgan  or  Mallory  lines  from  New  York  to  Gal- 
veston, and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  or  the  Atchi^n,  Topeka 
A  Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  Galveston  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  also  two  Isthmian  routes — one  via  Panama,  and  the  other  via 
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Tehuantepec.  The  rates  of  the  three  rail-eiuMrater  nmtet  aie  ad- 
justed with  respect  to  the  all-rail  rates  in  aooordanee  with  the  foo- 
eral  practice.  The  rates  via  Galveston  are  praetieally  idsntieal  with 
the  all-rail  rates,  while  the  rates  l^  the  two  Isthmian  routes  are 
lower  by  certain  differentials.  Fhxn  1904  to  1906,  westbound  raiss 
via  the  Panama  route  were  less  than  the  all-rail  transcontinental 
rates  by  80  per  cent  on  less-than-earioad  and  20  per  oent  on  earioad 
shipments.  In  March,  1906,  the  peroentafes  were  chancod  to  40 
per  oent  for  less-than-carload  and  30  per  cent  for  carload  lots. 
July  20,  1009,  the  westbound  rates  cH  the  Panama  route  have 
published  in  tariffs,  but  they  still  continue  to  be  fixed  at  certain 
percentages  less  than  the  corresponding  all-rail  rates. 

In  the  case  of  the  Panama  route,  the  Panama  Raihroad  has  two 
co-carriers  operating  between  California  ports  and  the  Isthmus— 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  Luckenbach  Steam* 
ship  Company.  The  through  rates  by  either  of  these  two  co-carriers 
are  identical.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  Panama  Railroad,  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  operates  its  own  line  of  steamers. 

When  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  began  oper> 
ations  via  the  Tehuantepeo  route  in  1907,  its  rates  were  fixed  with 
reference  both  to  the  all-rail  rates  and  the  rates  via  Panama.  As 
a  result  its  rates  are  in  a  number  of  instances  identical  with  those 
via  the  Panama  route.  In  a  hirge  majority  of  oases,  however,  thqr 
are  slightly  higher  or  lower,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  rate  adjust- 
ments of  these  two  Isthmian  routes,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  com- 
peting steamship  lines  everywhere  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
rates,  has  been  emphasised  in  the  recent  hearings  and  debates  on 
the  Panama  tolls  question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  important  steamship  lines 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Great  Lakes  are  controlled  by  railroads 
or  shipping  combinations,^  the  question  may  well  be  raised  whether 
the  rate  adjustments  described  above  have  not  been  brought  about 
by  such  influence.  The  tendency  of  steamships,  however,  to  make 
their  rates,  just  as  far  as  possible,  with  rsference  to  the  rail  rates, 
appears  to  have  always  existed  in  the  domestic  trade.  It  is  the  pno- 
tice  of  independent  lines,  as  well  as  of  those  whieh  were  fonnerly 
independent,  but  are  now  controlled.    Railroad  or  oomhinatkm 
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trol,  however,  may  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  size  of  the 
difTerential  allowed  the  water  route.  For  instance,  on  the  Great 
I^iikes,  following  the  acquisition  of  the  principal  steamship  lines  by 
railroads,  the  differentials  in  some  cases  were  greatly  reduced  by 
raising  the  water  rates,  while  rail  rates  remained  stationary,  and  on 
Long  Island  Sound  the  differentials  of  the  New  England  Steamship 
Company  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  A  H.)  operating  between  New  York  and  Provi- 
dence, Fall  River  and  Newport,  were  increased  in  1903  by  raiding 
the  rail  rates  while  the  water  rates  remained  stationary. 

RegulaHon  of  Rates. — In  the  preceding  pages  the  following  facts 
have  been  shown: 

1.  Regular  steamship  Unes  follow  the  practice  of  railroads  in 
classifying  traffic,  publishing  rates,  exchanging  freight  and  adjusting 
rates  with  reference  to  those  of  other  routes,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  traffic  conditions  will  permit. 

2.  Under  present  conditions  the  old  established  steamship  lines 
have  about  as  complete  a  monopoly  of  their  routes  as  railroads  have. 

3.  Regular  steamship  lines,  when  serving  the  same  ports,  do 
not  compete  with  one  another,  but  agree  as  to  their  rates.  They  also 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  exchange  of  freight  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  in  a  given  territory,  even  when  not  directly  competitive. 

4.  The  only  active  competition  which  regular  steamship  lines 
have  to  meet  is  that  of  tramp  vessels.  On  some  routes  this  com- 
petition has  become  practically  negligible.  On  others  it  is  still 
active,  but  diminishing  in  effectiveness,  while  on  a  few  routes  it 
is  still  flourishing,  and  controlUng  in  its  effect  upon  the  rates  of 
regular  lines. 

5.  On  routes  where  tramp  competition  is  absent,  the  port-to- 
port  rates  of  steamship  lines  are,  in  some  instances,  identical  with 
the  corresponding  rail  rates,  and  in  others  less  by  small  differentials. 
In  such  cases  water  rates  compare  favorably  with  rail  rates  in  sta- 
bility, and  all  other  respects.  On  routes  where  tramp  competition 
still  exists  the  rates  of  regular  steamship  lines  for  the  lower  grades 
of  freight  are  most  affected.  On  the  higher  grades,  competition  is 
largely  potential.  With  the  development  of  traffic,  tramp  competi- 
tion tends  to  diminish,  and  the  rates  of  regular  Unes  tend  to  rise 
accordingly.  On  a  number  of  water  routes  where  conditions  have 
become  settled  there  have  been  important  advances  in  rates  of 
regular  lines  during  the  last  decade,  and  further  advances  may  be 
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oYiM.<  fi'il  in  the  future,  eepeeUUy  if  the  railroads  are  aOowied  to 

ratee.    In  fact,  tarifTs  of  port-to-port  rates,  provkfing 

iicce,  have  reoently  been  filed  with  the  IntcnUkts  Com- 

*  onduaon  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  is  that 
camship  Unes  ihoald  be  subject  to  regutatioo 
:...:.:.     as  rail  ratst  in  otder  that  they  may  not  abuse 
>poly  powers  which  they  have  acquired  and  prevent  the 
public  frum  realising  the  advantages  of  cheaper  water  transportatioiL 
On  all  traffic  which  is  exchanged  with  railroads  <m  through  rates, 
regular  steamship  lines  are  already  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commeroe  Comroiflsion.    This  constitutes  in  most  cases 
n  considerable  proportion  of  their  total  freight  business.    Also,  since 
he  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Goodrich  Transit  case  in 
1912,  all  regular  steamship  lines  having  pro-rating  arrangements  with 
raiiroadB  have  been  required  by  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commisrion 
to  furnish  certain  reports  regarding  their  business.    It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  great  hardship  impoeed  upon  them 
if  they  were  placed  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
>  'ommerce  Commission,  except  possibly  on  certain  routes  where 
tramp  competition  is  encountered.    In  such  cases,  if  required  to 
Kive  the  commission  30  days'  notice  of  any  change  in  rates,  thty 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  schooner  rates  when  necessary  to 
complete  a  cargo.    This  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  giving  the 
commission  authority  to  allow  such  carriers  more  freedom  in  chang- 
ing their  rates  than  is  at  present  allowed  rail  carriers.    Discretionary 
power  in  regard  to  this  matter  would  doubtless  be  more  feasible  than 
fixing  a  definite  time  limit,  no  matter  how  short. 

//.  Buik  Freight  or  Charter  Raie$ 

Bulk  freight,  such  as  iron  ore,  coal,  lumber  and  grain,  is  usually 
carried  by  barges,  sailing  vessels  or  steamers  in  full  vessel-loadB  oC 
a  single  commodity.  The  shipper  charters  the  whole  cargo  eapadfy 
of  a  vessel  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton,  per  bushel  or  other  unit  of 
measure,  and  the  shipowner  fumishss  the  orew  and  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  vessel.  The  various  oonditions  agreed  upon 
by  the  shipper  and  shipowner  or  agent  are  contained  in  a  form  of 
contract  known  as  a  charter  party,  of  which  there  are  x-arious  kinds. 
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The  charges  for  carrying  bulk  freight  are  therefore  known  as  charter 
rates. 

Sometimes  a  shipper  charters  a  vessel  for  a  period  of  time  at 
so  much  a  month.  He  then  operates  the  vessel,  paying  most  of 
the  expenses  of  operation.  In  this  case,  the  monthly  rental  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  rate.  Also,  where  a  shipper  operates  his 
own  vessel,  there  are  no  water  rates.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  total  water-borne  bulk  freight  traffic  in  the  United  States  is 
transported  in  this  way.  The  entire  movement  of  coal  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  River  systems,  for  example,  is  handled  in  barges  of 
the  mining  companies.  Lumber  is  frequently  carried  in  the  vessels 
of  lumber  companies  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  also 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  numerous  rivers. 

Rxcept  in  a  very  few  cases  the  rates  of  bulk  carriers  are  not  pub- 
Ushed  or  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Neither 
is  there  any  classification  of  freight,  since  a  cargo  almost  always 
consists  of  a  single  commodity. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  handled  by  bulk  carriers 
is  exchanged  with  railroads,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances 
of  joint  rates  on  such  shipments.  The  connecting  railroads  charge 
the  full  local  rates,  or,  in  some  cases,  proportional  rates  to  or  from 
the  transfer  port,  and  the  water  rates  must  be  added  in  order  to 
determine  the  total  charge  for  transportation.  The  absence  of  pro- 
rating arrangements  between  rail  and  water  carriers  on  bulk  freight 
shipments  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fluctuating  character  of  the 
water  rates. 

Terminal  and  Insurance  Charges, — Bulk  carriers,  especially  sail- 
ing vessels,  are  subject  to  a  number  of  port  charges,  such  as  pilotage, 
towage  in  and  out  of  the  harbor,  dockage,  etc.,  which  as  a  rule  in 
domestic  traffic  are  paid  by  the  vessel  out  of  the  receipts  for  trans- 
portation. There  are  also  a  variety  of  terminal  charges  incident  to 
bulk  freight  traffic,  such  as  for  loading  and  unloading  and  the  use 
of  wharves.  Sometimes  these  charges  are  paid  by  the  vessel,  and 
sometimes  by  the  shipper  or  consignee,  according  to  the  terms  agreed 
upon  in  the  charter.  Usually  lumber  charters  include  the  cost  of 
loading  and  unloading,  and  grain  and  iron  ore  charters  include  the 
charge  for  trimming,  or  leveling  in  the  hold  (the  principal  loading 
charge),  and  also  the  unloading  charge  at  the  port  of  destination. 
The  charges  for  trimming  in  the  case  of  soft  coal  shipments  on  the 
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Atlantic  coaat  are  usually  paid  by  the  vmmI,  wlule  on  Uw  Grmi 
Lakes  they  are  paid  by  the  shipper.  The  eoei  of  iwlftH^t  ^o§l  oa 
all  routes  is  paid  by  the  shipper  or  oonsigiiee.  Wharfafs 
where  ooUeeted,  are  also,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  the  shipper  or 

On  shipments  by  bulk  carriers  marine  ineuranee  is  always  paid 
by  the  shipper  in  addition  to  the  charter  rates.  The  eharjiBs  for 
insurance  vary  wiUi  the  type  and  afe  of  vessel,  season  of  the  year, 
destination,  etc.  Thcgr  are  usually  much  higher  for  salHag  veaseb 
than  for  steamers.  Often  bulk  freight  is  not  insured  beeause  of  the 
high  rates.    This  is  especially  true  of  river  traffic. 

Kinds  qf  Charier  Ratss.—Theie  are  various  forms  of  eharter 
parties  in  use  based  upon  the  character  of  the  freight  handled.  F6r 
example,  there  are  forms  for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  coal, 
Krain,  iron  ore,  etc.,  which  differ  materially  in  their  terms.  Vnm 
this  standpoint  there  are  several  kinds  of  charter  rates.  As  regards 
the  duration  of  charters,  however,  two  varieties  of  charter  rates 
may  be  distinguished.  A  vessel  may  be  chartered  for  a  single  trip, 
as,  for  example,  to  carry  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  or 
a  cargo  of  luml)er  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York.  Or  a  vessel  may 
be  chartered  for  a  longer  service,  such  as  to  make  a  given  number 
of  trips,  to  carry  a  given  quantity  of  traffic,  or  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  as  for  example,  a  year  or  a  season  of  navigation.  For  con- 
venience in  discussion,  the  former  variety  of  charter  rates  may  be 
designated  as  trip  charter  rates,  and  the  latter  as  time  charter  rates, 
using  the  term  in  a  general  sense.  In  addition  to  the  time  charters 
in  which  the  charges  agreed  upon  can  be  considered  as  rates,  there 
are,  as  already  stated,  time  charters  in  which  the  charges  are  in  the 
form  of  monthly  rentals.  They  are  much  more  common  in  the 
foreign  than  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Trip  charter  rates  are  the  most  competitive  of  all  water  rates. 
They  change  from  day  to  day,  and  often  exhibit  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  course  of  a  3rear.  The  fluctuating  character  of  such  rates  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  perfect  adjustment  between  the  supply  and  demand 
fcHT  veesel  tonnage  rarely  ever  exists.  At  one  port  there  may  be  a 
surplus  of  vessels,  while  at  another  there  is  a  scarcity.  Fluctuations, 
however,  are  less  violent  in  the  domestic  trade  than  in  the  foreign, 
oT^ing  to  the  shorter  distances  to  be  travelled.  Time  charter  rates, 
by  contrast,  are  fairly  stable.  Their  purpose  is  to  avoid  meh  fliio> 
tuations  in  rates,  as  well  as  to  assure  adequate  transportatioD  fMil* 
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ities.  They  are  especially  common  where  there  is  a  regular  move- 
ment of  bulk  freight  in  large  quantities. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  two  kinds  of  charter  rates  are 
not  very  different.  Trip  charter  rates  are  bid,  or  auction  rates, 
determined  by  the  amount  of  available  vessel  tonnage  at  a  given 
port,  and  the  demand  of  shippers  for  such  tonnage.  In  bargaining 
with  vessel  owners,  the  shipper  considers  the  urgency  of  the  ship- 
ment, the  supply  of  vessel  tonnage  available,  etc.  The  vessel  owner, 
on  the  other  hand,  considers  whether  there  is  a  likelihood  of  obtain- 
ing a  more  profitable  cargo,  what  the  prospects  are  of  securing  a 
cargo  at  the  port  of  destination,  what  port  charges  and  other  expenses 
will  be  incurred  during  the  trip,  and  a  variety  of  other  factors.  The 
rates  agreed  uix)n  are  generally  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
among  shippers  and  vessel  interests.  Sometimes  they  are  published 
in  trade  papers  or  circulars.  Occasionally,  however,  a  deal  is  made 
between  a  shipper  and  a  vessel-owner  or  agent  the  terms  of  which 
do  not  become  known.  Such  charters  are  designated  in  trade  papers 
as  **P.  T.,"  meaning  "private  terms." 

Time  charter  rates  are  determined  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  trip  charters,  except  that  there  are  not  usually  as  many  bidders. 
The  shipper  and  the  shipowners  bargain  on  the  rate  to  be  charged. 
The  shipper  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rate  in  order  to  secure  adequate 
transportation  facilities.  The  shipowner  is  guided  by  what  he  esti- 
mates his  boats  can  earn  if  free  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  trade.  As 
a  result,  time  charter  rates  are  fixed  at  about  an  average  of  the  trip 
charter  rates  for  a  given  period.  Charter  rates  of  this  kind  are  less 
competitive  than  trip  charter  rates.  They  are  comparable,  in  respect 
to  stability,  with  the  class  and  commodity  ratce  of  regular  lines. 

Trip  Charter  Rates. — On  the  Atlantic  coast  trip  charter  rates 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  "open"  rates,  and  are  most  common  in 
the  case  of  lumber  and  soft  coal  shipments.  On  the  Great  Lakes 
trip  charter  rates  are  known  as  "wild,"  or  daily  rates,  and  are  found 
especially  in  the  grain  traffic.  There  is  keen  competition  among  the 
yessel  interests  for  the  transportation  of  these  conmaodities,  and  the 
charter  rates  change  from  day  to  day.  During  the  year  1912,  for 
example,  the  range  of  average  monthly  rates  on  shipments  of  soft 
coal  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  was  from  $0.85  to  $1.50  per  net  ton. 
The  highest  and  lowest  prices  were  even  farther  apart.  The  rates 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  have  usually 
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Avertffed  about  ten  oenU  Um  per  ton  than  the  Baltimore  rataa.  Tbe 
range  of  cliarter  ratea  on  lumber  ahipmenU  from  JaekaoDTiUe  to 
New  York  in  1910  waa  from  $5^  to  16.25  per  1,000  feet;  in  1011, 
from  ^.75  to  $5.50;  and  in  1012  from  16  to  $6JM).  Charter  ratea 
on  grain  abipments  on  the  Great  Lakea  in  1913  varied  from  2 
oenta  per  bushel  at  the  beginning  of  the  aeaaon  to  1}  centa  in  Auguat. 
Usually  grain  ratea  inereaae  towarda  the  close  of  the  aniaon  of  navi- 
gation. This  did  not  happen  in  1913  because  of  the  unusual  pro- 
longation of  the  open  aeaaon,  but  in  1912  the  final  cargoea  paid  from 
3}  cents  to  5  centa  per  bushel.  In  1891  occurred  the  widest  fluctu- 
ations in  grain  rates  that  have  ever  been  noted,  the  range  varying 
from  1}  cents  to  9)  centa  per  bushel.  The  lumber  movement  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  also  handled  largely  by  steam  schooners  on  trip 
charters.  From  Puget  Sound  ports  to  San  Francisco  the  range  of 
charter  ratea  was  from  $3.50  to  $4.75  per  1,000  feet  in  1910,  $4  to 
U.oO  in  1911,  and  $4.50  to  $5  in  1912.  The  rates  from  other  porta 
of  origin,  as  well  as  to  other  ports  of  destination,  are  determined  with 
relation  to  the  above  rates. 

Time  Charter  Rates. — Time  charters  are  most  common  in  the 
soft  coal  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  usually  cover  a 
year  and  occasionally  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  in  the  iron  ore 
and  coal  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  they  cover  the  season  of 
navigation.  These  lake  time  charters  are  generally  known  aa  aeaaon 
contracts.  They  provide  for  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
ore  or  coal  each  month  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

The  contract  rates  on  iron  ore  are  usually  made  early  in  the 
spring.  Before  the  season  of  navigation  opens  the  few  large  shipping 
consolidations  and  various  vessel  agencies  (some  of  which  are  mine 
owners,  as  well  aa  vessel  operators)  contract  directly  with  the  iron 
and  steel  companies  for  the  delivery  of  a  given  quantity  of  ore 
month  at  the  rate  agreed  upon.  These  large  companies  and 
agencies  in  turn  sub-let  to  vessel  owners  such  part  of  the  businea 
as  they  are  unable  to  handle  themselves,  receiving  a  mmmiwion 
therefor.  Some  vessel  owners  contract  up  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  more  usual  practice,  however,  is  to  contract  for  only  a  portion 
of  their  vessel  tonnage,  reserving  the  remainder  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  any  increase  in  ore  rates  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, or  to  participate  in  the  grain  movement  if  grain  rates  advance, 
as  they  frequently  do,  in  the  autiunn  montha. 
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Thu8  it  appears  that  the  great  bulk  of  iron  ore  traffic  is  trans- 
ported each  season  at  a  fixed  rate  agreed  upon  before  the  season  of 
navigation  opens.  The  fixing  of  this  rate  in  the  manner  described 
is  made  possible  by  the  inter-relationships  and  affiliations  existing 
among  the  various  interests.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  (vol.  iv,  p.  341)  there 
are  eight  large  consolidations  of  bulk  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  twenty-nine  other  groups  of  lesser  importance.  The  eight  prin- 
cipal consolidations  are  not  only  inter-related^  but  also,  affiliated 
with  the  other  twenty-nine  groups,  forming  a  vast  community  of 
interest,  which  controls  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire  vessel 
tonnage.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company,  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  the  largest  of  these  shipj^ng  con- 
solidations. In  dull  years,  such  as  1911,  it  handles  nearly  half  of 
the  total  iron  ore  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  in  more  pros- 
perous years  the  percentage  handled  is  less.  The  general  impression 
is  that  through  the  inter-relationships  and  affiliations  referred  to 
above,  this  company  exercises  an  important,  if  not  a  controlling 
influence  upon  the  contract  rates  for  the  iron  ore  traffic.  Although 
these  rates  have  declined  very  markedly  in  recent  years,  owing  to 
the  improvement  of  channels  and  the  increased  size  of  vessels,  the 
general  belief  is  that  they  are  fixed  at  a  point  which  yields  a  fair 
return  upon  the  investment. 

There  is  an  interesting  connection  between  the  lake  rates  on 
iron  ore  and  those  on  coal  and  grain.  Coal  forms  the  principal  return 
load  for  the  ore  and  grain  steamers.  As  a  result,  coal  rates  are  very 
low  in  comparison  with  ore  rates,  but  when  added  to  them,  are 
considered  to  give  a  profitable  round-trip  return.  Coal  rates  to 
Duluth  and  other  Lake  Superior  ports  are  lower  than  to  Milwaukee 
because  of  the  larger  vessel  tonnage  returning  in  that  direction. 
Grain  from  the  Lake  Superior  ports  is  a  direct  competitor  of  iron 
ore  for  vessel  tonnage.  As  a  result,  grain  rates  from  Duluth  are 
always  higher  than  from  Chicago,  and  exert  an  important  influence 
upon  the  "wild"  or  daily  rates  on  iron  ore.  If  grain  rates  rise,  the 
"wild"  or  daily  rates  on  ore  will  rise  also. 

Anthracite  Coal  Rates. — The  rates  on  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  New  England  ports  differ 
radically  from  rates  usually  found  on  bulk  freight  shipments.  This 
traffic  is  handled  aknost  entirely  by  barge  lines  which  are  controlled 
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by  the  raiiroadi  ooniiaeUng  with  the  Anihnidta  ooaI  mfaieii.  The 
several  barge  Ifaiet  enfiited  In  thk  tnde  chaise  the  Mine  rataf  betwMO 
the  eame  ports.  For  a  number  of  yean  the  charge  has  been  40  eente 
per  ton  from  upper  New  York  harbor  terminals  to  Long  Uand 
Sound  porta,  and  50  cents  to  Boston.  From  lower  New  Yoric  harbor 
terminals  the  rate  is  5  centa  higher.  From  Port  Reading,  Phila- 
delphia, to  Sound  porta  the  rate  has  been  65  centa  per  ton,  and  to 
Boston,  75  centa.  The  stability  of  these  hard  coal  rates  is  eom* 
parable  with  the  class  and  commodity  rates  of  regular  steamship 
lines.  Possibly  th^  should  not  be  considered  aa  rates  at  all,  but 
merely  as  bookkeeping  oosta. 

On  January  2, 1913,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company, 
which  operates  the  Bee  Line  barges,  filed  a  tariff  with  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  CommiSBion,  showing  an  increase  in  the  rates  on  anthra- 
cite eoal  to  points  north  of  Cape  Cod.  This  is  one  of  a  very  few 
imitanwMi  where  a  tariff  of  port-to-port  rates  on  bulk  freight  ship- 
ments has  been  filed  with  the  commission. 

RegtdaHon  of  Bulk  Carriers.— It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
two  quite  distinct  classes  of  bulk  carriers  and  bulk  freight  rates. 
Thus  far  neither  has  been  subject  to  any  regulation.  The  rates  of 
tramp  vessels  are  fluctuating  in  character,  and  their  businev  b  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  attempt  at  regulation  would  seem  frnpoMible, 
aa  well  as  inadvisable.  Moreover,  there  has  been  little  coneentiik 
tion  of  vessel  interests  of  this  t3rpe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  of 
bulk  carriers  operating  on  time  charters  are  more  stable,  and  usually 
relate  to  Urger  businees  organisations.  The  influence  upon  rates 
of  large  combinations  of  these  bulk  carriers,  such  as  are  found  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  their  aflUiations  with  important  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests,  points  to  the  necealty  of  some  regulation. 
Possibly  greater  publicity  in  regard  to  their  business  relations  and 
activities  would  prove  sufficient.  If  not,  they  should  be  plaeed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comm'SMon  juil 
as  has  been  proposed  for  regular  steamship  lines  and  their  ratee 
regulated  in  the  interests  of  the  public 


RELATION  OF  THE  CONTRACTOR  OR  SPECULATOR  TO 
THE  WORLD'S  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 

By  T.  Ashley  Sparks, 
Member  of  the  Firm  of  Funch,  Edye  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  regular  liner  to  the  merchant 
shipper  of  general  cargo  is  well  recognized  and,  since  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
only  briefly  in  order  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  relations  on  the 
one  hand  between  the  liner  and  the  shipper  of  cotton  goods,  railway 
material,  machinery,  packing-house  products,  steel  products,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  conamodities  that  go  to  make  up  the 
great  diversified  exchange  of  general  merchandise  between  nations, 
and  on  the  other  to  those  that  exist  between  the  contractor  and  the 
great  consumers  or  handlers  of  raw  products,  such  as  coal,  ore,  etc. 

The  shipper  of  general  merchandise  who  makes  his  sales  in  a 
foreign  country  receives  his  orders  by  mail  or  cable  for  shipment 
sometimes  many  months  ahead,  and  whether  in  lots  of  five  tons 
or  hundreds  or  thousands,  he  can  go  to  the  liner,  book  his  freight 
room  at  a  fbced  price,  and  forget  all  about  the  arrangement  until 
the  time  for  shipment  arrives.  It  is  then  only  a  matter  of  details 
which  can  be  attended  to  by  his  clerk.  But  shipments  of  raw  mate- 
rial, which  run  into  millions  of  tons,  must  seek  the  cheapest  vehicle 
of  transportation  and  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  workhorse  of  the 
ocean — the  tramp  steamship. 

Here  is  met  at  once  an  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty 
inasmuch  as  the  market  price  of  tramps  fluctuates  constantly,  and 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  as  essential  to 
the  shipper  and  receiver  of  raw  material  as  it  is  to  the  merchant  who 
trades  in  manufactured  articles;  in  fact  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
freight  charge  bears  a  larger  ratio  to  the  value  of  bulk  cargoes  than 
it  does  to  manufactured  articles.  Nor  are  such  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers in  the  same  position  as  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  wheat,  for 
example,  which,  unless  carried  by  the  finer,  is  traded  in  cargo  lots 
and  is  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  tramp  market  as  it  exists 
from  day  to  day. 
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A  ooncrete  example  b  that  of  a  miner  of  iron  ore  ei 
to  make  a  sale  to  a  larfe  iteel  worka  in  anolber  ooniineiii  or  eouii- 
try.  The  quantity  may  be  a  million  tona  a  year  and  the  eontrad 
may  extend  over  aevend  years.  The  steel  works  must  know  the 
exact  coAt  of  the  ore,  not  at  the  mine  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
but  when  delivered  at  the  furnaces  or  into  the  stockpile  at  the 
works.  A  variation  of  a  small  decimal  will  upset  the  oosi  sheet, 
and  as  any  responsible  official  will  feelingly  confirm,  will  result  io 
inquiries  from  headquarters  into  the  cause.  Moreover,  the  miner 
ia  not  in  position  to  sell  his  output  on  a  oost-and-freight-delivered 
basis.  He  will  sell  it  f.o.b.  at  the  seaboard  as  he  can  get  an  inland 
rail  rate  that  is  fixed,  or  perhaps  he  operates  a  short  railroad  from  the 
mine  to  tidewater  himself.  But  to  guarantee  the  ocean  transport 
tation  is  quite  beyond  his  power. 

No  tramp  ot^-ner  will  undertake  this  business  for  reasons  that 
will  be  set  out  fully  hereafter.  It  would  also  be  absolutely  Impossi- 
ble for  the  steel  company  to  undertake  it.  Consequently  a  middle- 
man becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  chain  and  the  contractor  or 
speculator  is  brought  into  being.  His  requirements  are  that  be 
must  be  a  man  of  means  who  can  and  will  carry  out  his  bargain  to 
the  last  ton  if  the  freight  market  of  the  world  goes  against  him. 
He  must  understand  every  phase  of  the  chartering  business,  and 
from  the  time  he  bids  for  the  contract,  through  every  move  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion,  he  must  act  with  the  same  courage  that  ia 
required  of  ever>'  player  in  any  hazardous  game  whose  presiding 
deity  is  chance. 

When  the  speculator  quotes  a  rate  the  miner  and  the  steel  works 
can  come  to 'terms,  and  can  thereafter  proceed  to  attend  to  the 
mining  of  ore  and  the  making  of  steel  with  no  more  responsibility 
or  worry  as  to  how  the  great  tonnage  involved  ia  moved  than  is 
required  in  putting  their  money  into  the  slot  and  pressing  a  button. 
The  worries  of  the  contractor,  however,  have  only  just  begun,  and 
we  will  follow  the  moves  which  he  makes  to  place  himself  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  fulfill  his  contract. 

The  taak  of  moving  such  a  volume  of  cargo  from  a  given  point 
meana  a  steamer  under  the  chutes  every  two  or  three  days,  and  aa 
vessels  eannot  be  conjured  out  of  thin  air,  the  contractor  must  supply 
himself  with  a  fleet  of  boats  that  are  at  all  times  under  hia  control 
and  subject  to  his  orders.    This  he  does  by  taking  enough 
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on  time  charter  for  long  or  short  periods  of  time  to  cover  a  more  or 
less  substantial  portion  of  his  commitment  (the  number  varying 
according  to  whether  the  shipping  point  is  in  a  neighborhood  where 
large  numbers  of  tramps  end  their  voyages  or  not),  filling  up  the 
gape  with  steamers  taken  on  rate  charters  whose  owners'  plans  lead 
them  to  make  a  voyage  in  the  direction  desired. 

The  working  of  these  boats  back  from  the  point  at  which  they 
deliver  their  ore  cargoes  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  take  an- 
other, and  at  the  same  time  so  to  space  them  that  a  regular  flow  of 
cargo  can  be  relied  on,  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  expensive  congestion 
of  boats  result  on  the  other,  is  where  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
contractor  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  As  business  begets  business, 
other  contracts  are  taken  which  dovetail  into  the  first,  and  further 
boats  must  be  chartered  until  the  contractor  becomes  the  operating 
owner  of  what  would  constitute  an  unusually  large  fleet  of  cargo 
boats  under  one  management. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  owners  of  tramp  steamers,  or  syndi- 
cates of  such  owners,  do  not  undertake  these  contracts  and  thus 
eliminate  the  middleman  and  the  profit  he  hopes  to  make.  Such 
a  practice  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  policy  of  cargo-boat 
owners,  who  hold  their  ships  to  take  advantage  of  the  events  of  the 
world — ^wars,  poHtical  turmoils,  crop  successes  and  failures,  and  the 
like — and  to  be  free  to  avoid  strike  areas  or  markets  where  delays 
occur  or  where  a  congestion  of  tonnage  seeking  business  means 
falling  freight  rates  or  perhaps  long  trips  in  ballast.  Owners,  there- 
fore, do  not  conmiit  themselves  to  business  that  will  take  all  of 
their  fleet  in  one  direction  for  a  long  period  of  time  unless  on  a  time 
charter  basis,  in  which  case  they  transfer  all  risks  of  market  and 
delay  and  have  a  definite  profit  to  count  on.  The  tramp  owner 
who  should  on  any  other  basis  venture  to  put  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket  would  incur  certain  criticism  from  his  shareholders,  and  except 
in  the  case  of  a  world-wide  fall  in  charter  rates,  which  would  leave 
the  business  he  took  substantially  above  the  current  market,  he 
would  be  unable  on  any  plea  of  precedent  or  practice  to  justify  his 
policy. 

Even  in  such  a  case  many  pitfalls  would  lie  in  his  path,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  when  business  is  active  and  general  rates  are  high 
the  shipper  under  contract  clamors  for  the  maximum  that  he  has 
the  right  to  ship,  and  more  if  he  can  in  any  way  force  the  contractor 
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to  fupply  tonnaflo;  and  vice  rena  when  raiet  are  down  and  Um 
oonlract  is  of  benefit  to  the  earner  with  tonnage  ea«ly  obtainable, 
the  contract  shipper  touobee  all  the  ebordi  of  sympathy  In  hie  efforta 
to  take  only  the  minimum  or  to  aiapend  abipinent  altofetbar.  Thii 
condition  the  speculator  recogniaes  from  long  and  bitter 
to  be  an  eeepntial  part  of  the  buaneii,  but  the  shipowiiery 
tamed  to  more  exact  and  fair  uiafea,  would  not  respond  to  such 
treatment  at  all. 

It  ia  remarkable,  too,  that  tramp  owners  find  it  so  difficuii  xo 
gauge  the  market  when  bidding  on  any  unusual  business,  and  this 
is  especiaUy  true  on  a  falling  market.  An  owner  will  bid  within 
a  cent  or  two  on  grain  or  any  other  business  for  which  fixtures  have 
been  recently  made,  but  when  it  eomes  to  something  that  is  spas- 
modic, for  inatance  the  transportation  of  coals  for  our  navy  depart- 
ment, it  is  surprising  to  note  the  wide  differenoee  in  individual 
oiM.'ncr's  views,  the  bids  varying  more  than  $2  a  ton. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  ore  business  such  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, running  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  oould  not  be 
conducted  with  variations  of  $2  between  one  cargo  and  the  next, 
and  while  a  market  rate  would  gradually  be  established  by  which 
owners  would  be  guided,  the  miner  and  the  steel  company  prefer 
to  let  the  contractor  carry  the  responsibility  of  reaching  a  stable 
basis.  It  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a  simple  matter  to  operate 
a  fleet  of  a  dosen  or  forty  or  fifty  steamers  on  time  charter,  but  it 
is  in  fact  a  most  uncertain  operation  and  many  voyages  that  have 
started  with  the  proforma  calculations  showing  a  handsome  profit 
have  been  turned  by  bad  weather,  slow  passsgw  and  delays  in  port 
into  most  disheartening  losses.  There  is,  also,  ahrays  the  bugbear 
of  a  long  ballast  voyage  to  get  the  boat  into  poeition  or  to  fulfill  a 
pressing  commitment  staring  the  time  charter  owner  in  the  faea. 

It  baa  been  said  that  in  the  making  of  every  time  charter  one 
of  the  parties  thereto  ahirays  makes  a  mistake,  imd  that  it  is  never 
the  owner.  There  ia  much  truth  in  that  statement  Modem  buai* 
nesB  demands  the  speculator  and  the  latter  cannot  operate  with 
safety  without  time  charter  tonnage.  Thus  a  vickmis  circle  is 
started  of  which  the  speculator  is,. and  is  destined  to  rsmain,  the 
storm  center. 

Many  owners  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  no  middleman,  but 
it  would  be  impoesible  for  merchants  to  carry  out  their  business 
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engagements  under  present  competitive  conditions  unless  they  can 
induce  a  contractor  who  understands  the  chartering  business  to  take 
the  transportation  responsibility  off  their  shoulders.  The  specula- 
tor stands  in  the  same  position  towards  the  freight  market  that  a 
"short  seller"  does  to  any  other  market,  and  it  is  the  "short,"  pro- 
verbially, who  starts,  supports  and  accentuates  the  "bull"  periods 
when  better  times  arrive.  Moreover,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
o\nier  of  a  large  fleet  of  cargo  boats  to  be  able  to  charter  a  propor- 
tion of  his  boats  for  long  periods  when  rates  are  strong,  in  this  way 
hedging  against  the  future  with  part  of  his  fleet  while  keeping  the 
balance  to  take  advantage  of  any  further  rise  that  may  occur.  This 
he  can  do  only  through  the  speculator.  For  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  for  the  more  important  one  that  the  speculator  creates  much 
business  with  which  the  shipowner  subsequently  fills  his  vessels  and 
which  without  his  aid  would  never  result  in  business  at  all,  it  would 
seem  that  such  owners  might  afford  to  be  more  charitable  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  constructive  middleman  in  ocean  commerce. 
It  is  clear  that  the  speculator  has  his  uses  whenever  large  blocks  of 
cargo  are  to  be  moved,  and  the  illustration  of  the  ore  transact'on 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  similar  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

There  are  many  other  trades  that  require  the  services  of  a  con- 
tractor for  special  reasons  such  as,  for  example,  the  large  traffic  in 
coal  to,  and  sugar  and  ore  from,  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  There  the  merchants'  requirements  develop  and 
change  from  day  to  day  and  they  could  not  be  served  by  owners 
far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  activities  and  imperfectly  in  touch 
with  their  needs;  but  like  many  other  fields  where  the  contractor 
is  installed,  the  competition  there  is  carried  to  excess  and  very  low 
rates  obtain  in  both  directions. 

The  speculator  who  turns  up  occasionally  as  a  competitor  of 
the  regular  liner  is  of  no  service  to  anyone,  being  merely  a  disturbing 
element  endeavoring  to  fill  a  place  in  which  he  is  bound  to  fail  because 
he  is  not  there  in  response  to  any  real  need.  In  the  transportation 
of  rough  material,  however,  he  must  be  considered  as  an  ally  and 
adjunct  of  the  tramp  owner,  and  as  such  has  a  very  definite  and 
growing  place  in  ocean  transportation. 
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WATER  TERMINALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

Br  EamnT  8.  Brjioford,  Ph.D., 
Wauuhoton,  D.  C. 

The  mo8t  strUdng  feature  of  the  water  terminals  of  the  United 
States  is  their  present  inadequacy  and  inefficiency.  Rramination 
of  the  numy  reports  of  harbor  improvement  associations  and  the 
various  '^^HnmtttiA"^  on  port  development  shows  general  agrseoMDl 
as  to  the  need  of  more  and  better  terminal  facilities.  An  inspeetioo 
of  the  water  fronts  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
I '  0  and  Seattle,  and  other  sea  and  lake  and  river  harbors  dis- 

(  ' "  rising  failure  to  utilise  the  frontage  naturally  available  for 

I  ,  piers  and  wharves  too  short  or  too  narrow  to  acoommo- 

( :  Is  that  might  come,  and  insufficient  handling  machinery. 

!  LAiiuprehensive  study  of  port  terminals  yet  made,  presented 

]>ort  of  the  Btareau  of  Carporatums  an  Water  TerminaU,  in 
1910,  showed  that  the  inadequacy  complained  of  by  individual  ports 
U  rather  general,  and  tends  to  prevent  a  proper  development  of  the 
water  traffic  which  should  naturally  add  to  the  commercial  prestiie 
of  many  an  American  port.  The  National  Waterways  Commissioo 
empha^sed  the  same  needs  of  harbor  development;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  after  extensive  hearings, 
has  urged  that  terminals  should  be  made  available  to  all  water  car- 
riers on  equal  terms,  and  that  federal  aid  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors  should  be  granted  only  where  efficient  dock  faciliUes  are  so 
available. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  existing  lack  of  proper 
Failure  properly  to  organise  the  functions  of  the  harbor  is 
the  commercial  or  "transshipping"  service  not  being  differentiated 
from  the  "industriaF'  service  which  involves  both  local  manufacturing 
and  shipping.  In  the  first  instance,  the  terminal  acts  as  a  gatewi^^ 
through  which  should  flow  freely  the  tide  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
merchandise;  for  this  service,  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  central 
wharves  or  congested  city  water  frontage.  Just  as  through  rail 
freight  is  now  moved  around  many  of  our  cities  by  cutrofls  and  short 
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lines,  so  the  through  traffic  from  water  to  rail  or  rail  to  water  should 
be  handled  on  piers  at  some  distance  from  the  active  center  of  the 
city.  The  second  function  of  the  port  relates  to  prompt  and  easy 
access  to  water  by  manufacturing  concerns  located  in  the  port  city, 
in  order  to  enable  their  products  to  move  to  destination  with  the 
fewest  possible  handlings.  The  local  transfer  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers is  an  additional  function  which  plays  an  important  part  at  several 
of  the  larger  harbors.  In  a  proper  scheme  of  harbor  organization, 
attention  should  be  given  to  these  distinct  needs,  and  city  planning 
should  include  a  study  of  how  best  to  develop  the  water  frontage,  to 
serve  all  the  interests  involved. 

Types  of  Harbors. — American  seaports  have  either  a  bay  harbor 
or  a  river  harbor,  the  one  type  frequently  merging  into  the  other. 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Galveston,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
are  bay  harbors;  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Portland,  Oregon,  river 
harbors.  Piers  jutting  out  toward  the  channel  characterize  the  former; 
wharves  along  the  shore,  the  latter,  although  Philadelphia  has  pro- 
jecting piers.  The  harbors  of  the  Great  liakes  consist  of  an  outer  har- 
bor and  an  inner  harbor,  the  outer  harbor  undeveloped  for  the  most 
part,  as  yet;  the  inner  harbor  usually  of  the  river  type.  There  are 
also  extending  piers,  however,  at  Duluth  and  Cleveland.  River 
ports  such  as  Pittsburg,  Lx)ui8ville,  Memphis,  and  Cairo  have  sloping 
landings,  usually  paved,  ofiF  which  lie  "wharf  boats,"  which  are  float- 
ing wharf  sheds,  rising  and  falling  as  the  height  of  the  river  varies, 
and  connected  with  the  paved  bank  by  a  gangway. 

Lack  of  Codperation  between  Federal  and  Local  Authorities  as  to 
Harbor  Improvement. — There  has  been  and  is  still  a  marked  lack  of 
cooperation  between  local  harbor  authorities  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  a  harbor  is  a  survey  of 
the  channel  and  its  dredging  to  a  depth  which  enables  deep-water 
vessels  to  enter  the  port.  This  is  done  by  the  national  government 
and  upon  its  completion  the  duties  of  that  authority  cease.  A  fur- 
ther task  remains  of  seeing  that  proper  wharves  are  provided  at  which 
the  vessels  that  enter  may  discharge  their  cargo;  that  traveling 
cranes  are  provided  for  the  speedy  handling  of  such  cargo;  that  storage 
sheds  are  furnished;  that  belt  lines  connect  all  piers  and  wharves  with 
all  railroads.  These  have  been  neglected.  Except  in  rare  instances  the 
cities  have  not  felt  the  responsibility  for  providing  these  facilities,  and 
the  government  engineers  have  been  allowed  to  complete  their  work 
without  effort  by  the  municipality  or  the  state  to  solve  the  rest  of 
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the  terminal  problem.  San  FMndsoo  and  New  Orleaat  are  emp* 
tioDB»  but  in  thoee  eaaea  atala  or  dty  ownertbip  and  operalkm  of  tlio 
wharves  have  made  eaqr  that  teneral  control  to  neremmy  to  carry  to 
completion  large  undartakinci  in  which  many  intoreeta  are  invohrod. 

Failure  fully  to  Utilize  Harbor  Frofdage.^ki  many  porta  only  a 
■nail  part  of  the  harbor  frontage  ia  utiliied  for  water  chippinf.  Soido 
of  it  iB  occupied  by  induetriee  which  make  no  adequate  uae  of  the  wator 
frontage,  as  at  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Pitta- 
burg.  Much  of  it  is  held  by  railroad  companies,  or  occupied  by  tracks 
or  held  unused,  as  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  In  these  in* 
stances  there  are  not  enough  wharves  because  the  available  land  ad- 
jacent  to  water  is  not  used  for  the  purpoee  to  which  it  is  best  adapted 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  not  until  recently  has  the  neewsity 
appeared  of  utilizing  all  the  water  frontage  for  water  traffic;  partly, 
to  the  great  demand  in  the  past  for  land  for  industrial  and  railroad 
purposes. 

Lack  of  CodrdinaHon  ofRaU  and  Water  Terminal  FadliHee, — The 
failure  to  link  rail  and  water  traffic  together  is  more  marked  at  many 
of  our  river  and  lake  ports  than  at  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  at 
few  points  is  there  adequate  coordination  of  rail  and  water  terminals. 

At  St.  Louis^  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  for  example,  railroad 
tracks  run  close  along  the  paved  wharf,  but  no  adequate  8>'Stem  of 
easy  transfer  from  river  steamboat  to  freight  car  has  been  arranged, 
and  interchange  of  traffic  is  difficult,  except  that  a  suggestion  of  what 
might  be  done,  in  the  way  of  water-rail  transfer,  is  offered  by  the  in- 
cline of  the  Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  rails  run  down 
close  to  the  water's  edge  and  barge  or  steamboat  may  unload  cross- 
ties  or  other  heavy  freight  directly  into  the  freight  cars. 

To  tie  together  properly  rail  with  water  or  lake  or  ocean  traffic 
requires  in  substantially  all  cases  a  belt  line  railroad  at  each  port, 
as  well  as  efficient  machinery  for  effecting  transfers.  At  some  ports 
such  a  belt  line  does  not  exist;  at  others,  its  control  is  such  as  to  favor 
the  railroads  and  to  discourage  shipments  by  water  liaesi  or  when 
controlled  by  a  particular  railroad,  to  discriminate  against  water  Hoes 
not  controlled  by  the  dominant  raihoad.  In  the  port  of  New  York, 
the  absence  of  a  belt  line,  due  to  the  unique  character  of  the  harbor 
and  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pro\iding  such  a  line  for  Man- 
hattan Island,  is  probably  not  so  serious  as  at  other  ports.  The 
partial  belt  line  in  Philadelphia  is  inadequate.  New  Orieans  has  a 
good  belt  railroad  90  milea  kMg;  wtth  tracks  to  maatifaolariBg  pfanta 
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and  warehouses,  oonnecting  all  the  trunk  lines  entering  the  city  with 
all  the  principal  river  wharves  and  many  industries.  This  belt  line 
is  operated  by  a  public  body,  the  municipal  belt  railroad  commis- 
sion, while  the  wharves  are  built  and  maintained  by  another  public 
body,  the  state  board  of  commissioners  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
Such  public  ownership  and  management  has  been  found  helpful  in 
preventing  railroad  control  of  the  terminal  situation.  It  "gives  to 
the  municipality  the  control  over  freight  transfers  and  means  equal 
treatment  to  all  shippers,"  said  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
in  the  report  pre\nously  referred  to. 

San  Francisco  has  a  pubhcly-owned  railroad,  operated  by  the 
state  board  of  harbor  commissioners,  connecting  with  the  tracks  of 
manufacturers  and  trunk  lines.  At  Buffalo  there  is  a  p^ivately-o^vned 
belt  hne  leased  by  one  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Chicago  has  a  number  of  belt  and  switching  railroads,  including 
several  at  South  Chicago  and  along  the  Calumet  River,  but  there 
is  no  single  unified  and  adequate  belt  line  system. 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  a  thorough  plan  of  coordinated 
water-and-rail  terminals  may  be  judged  somewhat  from  the  Bush 
Terminal  in  Brooklyn,  where  piers,  switching  tracks,  storage  sheds 
and  manufacturing  structures  have  all  been  located  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity and  are  operated  as  part  of  a  single  system.  To  these  1300-foot 
piers  may  come  the  largest  ocean  steamers^  unload  from  all  hatches  at 
once,  quickly  receive  their  return  cargoes  and  make  way  for  other 
vessels.  Back  of  the  piers  are  warehouses,  where  there  is  ample  room 
to  store  in-coming  and  out-going  freight;  close  at  hand  are  switch 
tracks  where  hundreds  of  freight  cars  may  be  held  or  switched;  and 
behind  them  are  manufacturing  buildings,  the  products  of  which  may 
be  readily  t'-ansf erred  to  pier  and  vessel  hold.  The  efficient  terminal 
unit,  for  industrial  purposes,  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  factory, 
freight  tracks  and  pier.  The  Bush  Terminal  has  been  called  the  only 
modem  port  terminal  in  the  United  States.  One  or  two  similar  de- 
velopments are  already  being  planned  for  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Control  of  Water  Frontage  by  Railroads. — A  large  share  of  the  most 
available  water  frontage  of  our  ports  is,  at  present,  controlled  by  rail- 
roads. While  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  portions  of  harbors 
occupied  by  railroads  for  tracks  and  switching  yards,  in  order  to  make 
suooessful  transshipment  from  water  to  rail,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
railroads  should  be  permitted  to  own  or  control  so  large  a  share  of  the 
water  frontage  as  the>'  now  have  in  some  cities.    Such  ownership 
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may  prevent  the  developiiiflnt,  for  pier  purposee,  of  the  land  border- 
ing the  harbor.  It  may  discourage  water  traffic  by  high  chargea  for 
the  lease  of  water  frontage;  it  may  afford  unequal  faetlitiee  to  water 
earriere  affiliated  with  raih:oads  or  with  some  partieular  railroad.  In 
New  York  harbor,  for  example,  below  West  Sixtieth  street,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  railroads  ooeupy  more  than  30  piers  for  freight  pur- 
poses, besides  those  for  their  many  ferries.  All  the  space  along  the 
river  from  West  60th  street  to  72d  street  is  occupied  by  a  single  raU- 
road  company.  Many  of  the  East  River  piers  are  occupied  by  rail- 
roads. Though  the  city  of  New  York  owns  a  large  portion  of  the 
river  frontage  on  both  rivers,  its  system  of  long-term  leases  has  r^ 
suited  in  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  control  by  the  lessees.  Almost  the 
entire  active  water  front  of  Jersey  City  is  occupied,  and  most  of  it  is 
owned,  by  railroads. 

A  large  section  of  the  harbor  fronts  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  owned  or  substantially  controlled  by  rail- 
roads. At  Pittsburg,  10  miles  of  river  frontage  is  similarly  controlled. 
''Manufacturing  plants,  and  especially  railroads  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,"  stated  the  report  of  the  United  States  Chief  of  Engineers, 
as  far  back  as  1903,  "have  rendered  useless  for  general  harborage 
purposes  a  large  portion  of  the  harbor"  (of  Pittsburg.)  Much  of  the 
river  port  is  occupied  by  railroad  tracks  and  filled  in  steeply  to  the 
water's  edge,  precluding  any  possible  use  of  the  frontage  for  steamer 
landings.  At  Louisville  a  railroad  runs  for  several  blocks  along  the 
banks  so  closely  to  the  river  for  part  of  the  distance  beyond  the  paved 
wharf  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  shore  for  unloading  car- 
goes. At  Cincinnati,  a  railroad  attempted  to  build  its  viaduct  across 
the  public  wharf,  in  order  to  connect  its  bridge  across  the  river  with 
its  new  terminal  station,  and  the  completion  of  the  trestle  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  united  protest  of  the  dtisens  of  Cincinnati*  that 
the  viaduct  would  effectively  obstruct  the  use  of  the  public  landing. 
.\t  St.  Louis,  railroad  tracks  occupy  the  river  front  for  five  miles;  al 
East  St .  Louis,  the  entire  river  frontage.  Raikxwd  tracks  at  Memphis 
run  along  the  wharf  for  a  considerable  distance.  At  Seattle,  and  Pbrtr 
land,  Oregon,  railroads  control  or  own  a  large  share  of  the  best  harbor 
frontage. 

In  fairness  to  the  railroads  it  must  be  said  that  fai  many  cities 
the  reason  for  the  railroad  occupying  water  or  river  shore  was  ooo- 
venience  and  ease  of  grading  rather  than  any  intention  to  obslniet 
water  front  development    On  the  other  band  it  is  only  proper  at  a 
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time  when  account  is  being  taken  of  the  available  public  resources, 
to  understand  fully  the  extent  of  control  by  railroads,  or  by  water 
lines  controlled  by  railroads,  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
proper  policy  of  our  cities  in  the  future. 

Unloading  Machinery. — It  is  not  possible  within  the  small  space 
here  available  to  present  any  adequate  discussion  of  the  loading  and 
unloading  machinery  now  in  use  at  American  ports.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  at  the  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes,  machinery  for  handling  ore 
and  coal  and  grain  is  in  use  and  permits  the  transfer  of  bulk  cargoes 
expeditiously.  There  are  also  good  coal  handling  facilities  at  several 
points  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  absence  of  mechanical  conven- 
iences for  the  swift  and  easy  handling  of  bulk  and  package  freight 
at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  is  very  marked,  and  particularly  surprising 
at  New  York. 

Terminal  Charges. — The  relation  to  traffic  terminals  of  terminal 
charges,  wharfage,  dockage,  towage,  lighterage  and  other  charges, 
also  cannot  be  treated  here.  The  topic  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  generalization.  These  charges  are  of  many  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, and  differ  greatlj'  at  various  ports.  It  can  be  said  only  that 
further  scientific  study  is  needed  to  determine  what  sort  of  terminal 
charges  should  be  imposed  and  how  high  or  how  low  they  may  be 
placed  without  discouraging  the  passage  of  goods  through  the  ports. 

Transportation  a  Unit)  Necessity  of  Pvhlic  Control. — As  water 
traffic  increases  in  volume  and  the  need  for  terminal  facilities  becomes 
more  urgent,  it  must  be  increasingly  evident  that  all  the  elements  in 
transportation — steam  roads,  electric  railways  and  water  lines — are 
part  of  one  transportation  whole — the  unit  being  not  railroads  alone, 
nor  water  carriers  only,  but  all  together  as  a  single  system  of  freight 
and  passenger  transport.  It  is  a  question  how  far  competition  between 
rail  and  water  lines  should  be  depended  on  to  provide  proper  rates  and 
service.  There  is  much  discussion  whether  it  would  not  be  of  advan- 
tage for  stat€  or  city  to  own  all  water  terminals,  thus  insuring  equal 
treatment  to  all  vessel  or  steamboat  carriers.  Public  control  is  clearly 
necessary  to  prevent  discriminations;  whether  or  not  public  owner- 
ship will  be  required,  remains  to  be  seen  Unity  of  operation  of  all 
transportation — the  co6rdination  of  rail  and  water  transport  facilities 
—and  public  control  of  such  unified  transportation,  are  two  of  the 
needs  of  the  present,  concerning  which  there  is  almost  no  difference  of 
opinion. 
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Appendices 

APPENDIX  I 


ADVANTA0B8  AND  DI8ADVANTAOB8  OF  SHIPPING  OONFERINCIS 
AND  AQREEM8NT8  IN  THB  ABIERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADB 


PractieAlly  all  ■tammthip  reproMnUUvea  who  tostiSad  before  the  Cos* 
mittee,  ae  well  m  a  majority  of  the  leading  Ameriean  exporting  and  iaportittf 
ftnna  who  expreaaed  their  viewa  on  the  subject  to  the  Committee,  oOBtMdtd 
that  shipping  agreementa,  conference  relations,  or  oral  understandiagi  whkk 
■teamahip  lines  have  effected  among  themselves  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
our  foreign  trade  are  a  natural  evolution  and  are  necessary  if  shippers  are  at 
all  times  to  enjoy  ample  tonnage  and  efficient,  frequent,  and  regular  service 
at  reasonable  rates.  Such  agreements,  it  is  contended,  are  a  proteetion  to 
both  ahipper  and  shipowner.  To  the  shipper  they  insure  desired  stability  of 
rates  and  the  elimination  of  seeret  arrangements  with  competitors.  To  the 
shipowner  they  tend  to  secure  a  dependable  return  on  the  investment,  thus 
•oabling  the  lines  to  provide  new  facilities  for  the  development  of  the  trade. 
Furthermore  such  agreements  are  held  to  fumiah  the  means  for  taking  eara 
of  the  disabilities  of  the  weaker  lines,  whereas  unrestrietad  oompetitioo,  baasd 
on  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  tends  to  restrict  the  development  of  the  Itaas 
and  in  the  end  must  result  in  monopoly.  Briefly  outlined,  the  advantagM 
secured  through  agreementa  and  cooperative  understandings,  as  presantad 
to  the  Committee,  are  the  following: 

/.  Impro9ewt€nt  in  $ervie€: 
1.  JUfuUarily  of  %«rvice,  rtuUing  in  ths/oUamng  arfwiafsfsi: 
(a)  Opportunities  to  merchanU  for  shipping  are  increased,  rssultiag 
in  a  much  greater  ineraaae  in  the  volume  of  trade,  especially  to  new  or  ramota 
markeii,  than  would  be  the  caae  if  goods  could  be  supplied  only  at  irregular 
intervals. 

(6)  Fixed  dates  of  sailings  at  regular  intervaU  enable  shippers  to  work 
with  smaller  atoeks  than  they  otherwise  could,  thus  reduoing  uanaeessary 
riaks,  as  well  aa  atorage  chargea. 

(c)  Makea  unnecessary  the  engaging  of  cargo  space  ooMidarably  ia 
advance,  and  ahippers  incur  no  penalty  or  other  inconvenieaea  If  aaabia  or 
unwilling  to  ship  goods  at  the  last  moment. 

(d)  MerchanU  are  enabled  to  make  forward  contracU  for  the  dalivary 
of  Rooda  at  a  definite  date.    This  factor  is  important  in  eoonectioa  with  ala- 

aa 
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biUty  and  uniformity  of  rates.  In  view  of  both  factors  merchants  can  make 
contracts  for  forward  delivery  at  a  definite  date  and  price,  including  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance.  Such  contracts  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  trade 
of  today,  which  is  largely  conducted  in  large  quantities  and  on  the  basis  of 
orders  placed  months  ahead  and  calculated  on  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

(e)  Without  regularity  of  service  in  the  long-distance  voyages,  or  in 
the  new  and  undeveloped  services,  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  be  operating  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  European  mer- 
chants, who  now  have  the  benefit  of  a  more  highly  developed  service  from 
European  ports  to  foreign  markets. 

(/)  A  better  distribution  of  sailings  is  secured.  Under  unrestricted 
competition  a  number  of  vessels  may  sail  from  the  same  port  within  a  day  or 
week,  resulting  in  no  sailings  from  that  port  for  a  considerable  period  there- 
after. Under  a  system  of  co6peration,  however,  both  the  time  and  ports  of  sail- 
ings are  agreed  upon,  thus  "avoiding  the  waste  involved-  in  several  ships  calling 
at  ports  which  require  only  one  and  giving  an  excess  tonnage  on  one  date  and 
a  corresponding  lack  of  tonnage  at  other  times." 

ig)  A  large  portion  of  American  exports  coming  from  the  interior, 
it  follows  that,  with  regular  sailings,  goods  arriving  late  and  missing  one 
steamer  may  be  dispatched  by  the  next  steamer  of  another  line,  thus  causing 
only  a  short  period  of  waiting,  with  the  result  that  unnecessary  port  charges 
are  avoided,  the  accumulation  of  goods  is  prevented,  and  the  loading  and 
delivery  of  cargo  are  facilitated. 

i.  Greater  security  is  given  to  capital  invested  in  the  steamship  biLsiness 
and  because  of  this  greater  security  shipowners  are  enabled  to  supply  an 
adequate  number  of  vessels  of  a  higher  class  and  greater  speed  than  the  ordi- 
nary tramp.  Moreover,  conditions  surrounding  most  trades  are  dissimilar 
as  regard  the  depth  of  water  at  the  ports,  the  nature  of  the  cargo  offered,  and 
the  quantitiy  of  freight  moving  during  certain  seasons.  By  giving  vessel 
owners  a  dependable  return  on  the  investment  they  are  enabled  to  provide 
new  facilities  for  the  development  of  the  trade  and  adequately  to  adapt  the 
sailings,  speed,  and  equipment  to  the  particular  trade.  To  many  merchants 
the  adaptability  of  the  service  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  is  highly  essen- 
tial, because  of  the  nature  of  their  exports  and  imports.  The  benefits  claimed 
for  this  advantage  are  the  following: 

(a)  Cargo  is  delivered  in  better  order  and  with  greater  dispatch  and 
regularity. 

(6)  Insurance  premiums  on  cargo  are  reduced,  and  the  rate  of  insur- 
ance many  be  counted  upon  as  more  uniform  and  stable,  thus  again  favoring 
merchants  in  making  contracts  for  the  forward  delivery  of  goods. 

(c)  Loss  of  interest  on  the  cargo  while  in  transit  is  reduced. 

(d)  Shippers  are  relieved  of  anxiety  as  to  the  class  of  vessel  by  which 
their  freight  will  be  shipped. 

//.  Stability  of  rates  over  long  periods  of  time: 

1.  Removes  the  inconvenience  which  would  exist  if  merchants  and 
shippers  were  obliged  to  quote  different  propositions  on  nearly  every  consign- 
menti  thus  eliminating  what  was  formerly  an  undesirable  speculative  risk 
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under  the  open  eompeiiUv*  ■jrtUm.  \  uniform  nllinc  priet  la 
if  eoniidered  Uighly  MMntial  by  mereluuiU.  Moroovi  r,  ooofcnoM  lla«  imIi 
to  Kive  reasonAblo  noiieo  ol  aJtanition  in  rmtM.  and  when  Innremif  iMr 
ratee  thippert  are  allowed  to  deelare  ouuunding  eontraeu  at  the  lower  ntm, 
Z  Redueee  the  eomplainu  from  bayeit  abroad.  Amerieaa  mcpottan 
aasert  that  during  periodi  of  rau  oocnpetltloa  eomplainta  froa  tcnlffk  bvyara 
are  numerouc  if  sales  to  them  do  not  happen  to  be  oo  the  lowiel  baeia  of  eoal 
and  freight,  while  if  there  la  imifonnity  in  ratea,  tven  thougb  tbeae  ratoi  be 
I  a  higher  level,  it  if  aeldom  thai  fon^  eonfigneii  make  eomplaiau. 

3.  Enablee  ahipperf  and  merehaata  to  ealeulate  laid-down  eoela  and 
^«*ll  goods  for  delivery  in  the  future.    American  exporters  assert  that  eoall 

•ntraeta  for  future  delivery  are  today  a  neoeeaity,  and  in  this  respect  nothing 

regarded  so  detrimental  to  the  export  trade  aa  uncertainty  regarding  sail* 
ingf  and  violent  fluctuations  in  freight  rates.  Fixed  ratee  under  a  system  ol 
<oAperation,  on  the  contrary,  make  poedble  the  eootraeting  for  spaee  for 

onthff.  for  a  year,  or  even  longer  in  advance,  if  deaired.  Such  facilities  are 
Mjoyed  by  foreign  exporters  to  competitive  marketa,  and  it  b  efaential  thai 
American  shfppers  should  be  placed  on  an  equally  favorable  basia .  Protninft 
exporting  firms  have  again  and  again  aaserted  to  the  Committee  thai  ibey 
have  experienoed  various  rate  wars  during  the  past  10  to  15  years  and  are 
-^nvinced  that  the  preeent  condition  of  fixed  ratee  and  regular  sailing  oppor* 

nities  place  all  merohanta  upon  the  same  basia  aa  regards  their  eatimataa 
un  contracta  and  produce  much  better  results  for  the  exporter  and  manu- 
facturer than  could  be  poesible  under  the  old  order  of  things, 

4.  During  periods  of  rate  cutting  buyers  abroad  generally  ptusue  a 
policy  of  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  inatead  of  placing  large  ordera  for  ahip- 
menta  ahead,  beeauae  they  never  know  what  the  goods  will  cost  them  by  the 
time  the  same  are  received.    If  they  foresee  serioua  fluctuations  in  rates  dur* 

A  the  one  or  more  months  which  are  required  to  dispoee  of  large  lota  of  mer* 
<  iiandiae.  they  prefer  to  buy  small  lota,  even  at  a  greater  eoai,  in  order  to  havo 
n  chanee  to  meet  their  competitors. 

5.  During  periods  of  rate  cutting  steamahip  owners  are  reluctant  to 
make  forward  contracta  for  the  carriage  of  freight  beeauae  of  unwillingnaai 
to  sell  carRo  space  for  the  future  at  a  loes. 

6.  W  hile  competition  in  ratee  between  conference  lines  eeaaea,  compe- 
tition in  facilities  continues.  Although  the  conference  system  largely  results 
in  placing  ratea  outside  the  influenee  of  competition,  by  pursuing  a  policy  of 
charging  ''what  the  tra£5o  will  bear,"  theae  ratea  must  ultimately  be  reaaoa- 
able  for  the  following  reaaons: 

(a)  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  lines  not  to  eharge  rates  detrtmeotal 
to  the  development  of  traffic.  Shipownera  depend  for  fucoaei  oo  the  food  will 
of  shippera,  and  to  build  up  buaioesa  muat  cotabllah  rates  whieb  will 
their  American  dienta  to  oompeto  fuofffffully  with  foreign  merchanta  ( 
in  the  aame  trade. 

(6)  Shippera  are  not  placed  at  the  marey  of  Urn  ocafateaea  liaai, 
beeauae  in  nearly  all  the  important  branebea  of  the  AflBertean  foreign  trade 
there  ia  competition  from  regular  linea  serving  European  merehaata  to  tbe 
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porta.  The  lioes  Berving  American  merchants  muat  meet  the  rates  of 
the  regular  lines  trading  to  the  same  ports  from  foreign  countries.  In  other 
words,  world  conditions  govern  ocean  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  If  the  rates  of  the  regular  lines,  to  quote  the  New  York  committee, 
"abould  exceed  or  even  approximate  the  chartered  rate  for  tramp  steamers, 
Urge  shippers  immediately  protect  themselves  by  the  employment  of  tramps 
for  the  transportation  of  their  shipments.  Small  individual  shippers  who 
can  not  accumulate  merchandise  in  quantities  sufficient  to  justify  the  charter 
of  tramp  steamers  are  at  such  times  served  by  charter  brokers,  who  are  always 
ready,  when  rates  by  the  regular  lines  advance  to  such  a  point  that  a  profit 
can  be  made  by  charter,  to  lay  chartered  ships  on  the  berth,  themselves  accu- 
mulating  the  shipments  of  numbers  of  small  merchants,  who  by  this  means 
can  always  protect  themselves  against  oppression."     (Vol.  2,  p.  1363.) 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  ocean  rates  in  recent  years  the  great  majority 
of  leading  exporting  and  importing  houses  which  have  expressed  their  views 
on  the  subject  to  the  Committee  consider  the  present  rates  charged  by  the 
steamship  lines  as  fairly  reasonable  when  compared  with  charter  rates  pre- 
vailing the  world  over,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  capital  invested, 
the  increased  cost  of  operation,  the  better  character  and  greater  speed  of  the 
▼easels,  the  greater  regularity  of  sailings,  the  maintenance  of  depreciation  and 
sinking  funds,  the  facilities  of  the  ports  of  call,  and  the  frequent  absence  of 
return  cargo.  While  many  of  the  firms  express  a  desire  for  a  lower  level  of 
rates  than  exists  to-day,  provided  they  are  uniform,  they  frankly  admit  that 
the  present  high  rates,  as  long  as  they  are  steady  over  considerable  periods 
of  time  and  equally  applicable  to  all  without  rebates  or  other  special  favors, 
do  not  militate  against  them  nearly  so  much  as  would  a  lower  level  of  rates  if 
the  same  was  a  fluctuating  one  and  was  accompanied  by  irregularity  in  sailings. 
Moreover,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  and  in  their  size  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  in  nearly  all  divisions  of  our  foreign  trade  is  pointed  to 
as  showing  the  desire  of  the  lines  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country's 
export  trade.  It  was  also  the  general  assertion  that  the  regular  lines  give 
shippers  advantages  as  contrasted  with  tramp  steamers.  Not  only  are  their 
rates  uniform  and  their  sailings  reasonably  regular,  but  their  steamers  are 
faster  and  their  service  better,  and  in  the  main  these  advantages  overbalance 
the  increase  in  rates. 

///.  Uniform  freight  rates  secured  to  cUl  merchants, — Uniform  rates  pro- 
tect the  small  against  the  large  shippers,  and  relieve  all  shippers  from  the 
effects  of  underhanded  discrimination.  Under  open  competition  powerful 
shippers,  or  combinations  of  shippers,  can  obtain  preferential  rates,  while 
under  a  system  of  co6peration  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  conference  to 
give  special  terms  to  powerful  clients.  Rate  wars  are  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  small  shippers  because  the  object  in  every  rate  war  is  to  obtain 
the  freight  of  large  shippers  by  offering  special  rates.  The  inevitable  result 
of  rate  wars  is  a  gradual  monopolisation  of  the  trade  in  given  commodities 
by  the  more  powerful  shippers. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  of  con- 
ference line  representatives  shows  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  their  lines  to  charge 
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tmifomi  nim  mmI  to  Mtand  •qtuJ  ofiportimlUti  to  ill  ■Uppam.    VtmMmMy 

all  •hippers.  abo,  who  io  their  ttatemenit  to  tho  Committee  were  favorable 
to  acraementa  and  oonlaraDoaa,  took  the  view  that  to  maintain  equal  traai- 
ment  toward  mall  and  larfa  ahippert  it  ia  abeolutely  naeaaaary  that  i 
tinea  abould  be  allowed  to  eoAperate.  and  that  the  improvement  towifd 
faimeea  between  thippera  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Unea  hava 
Competition  in  the  ataamahip  buaineaa  waa  ragardad  by  them  aa  tha 
aation  rather  than  the  Ufa  of  trade;  aa  the  maana  of  Introduring 
inataad  of  certainty,  and  laaOeiaMy  Inataad  oTtflManey;  and  thai,  iaaritahly, 
while  all  ahippen  are  plaaad  ultimately  at  a  diaadvaatace  through  opaa  ao»- 
petition,  the  email  ahipper  faree  much  worae  than  hie  etronger  eonpatllor. 

IV.  Prt9tni  the  gliminaiion  of  treaktr  linsa  in  ths  parious  IrodW.— Unra- 
itrieted  oompetition.  baaed  on  the  survival  of  the  fitteat,  teoda  to  laatrict  tha 
development  of  the  linea  and  in  the  end  reeulta  in  monopoly.  Juat  aa  rata 
wara  reault  in  tha  monopoliiation  of  trade  by  the  larfsr  ahippert.  to  alao  do 
they  reault  in  the  monopolitation  of  th^  earrsring  trade  by  one  or  a  few  of  tha 
moat  powerful  carriera.  This  ia  eapeeially  true  in  the  long-ToyafB  trade  whava 
pooling  baeooMa  daairable.  Here  equal  ratea  can  not  be  ehargad  by  all  tha 
linee  in  a  givaa  trade  unleaa  all  are  equal  in  speed  and  equipment.  High-elaaa 
freight,  paying  the  meet  remunerative  rates,  would  go  to  the  beet  ships,  while 
the  leaat  remunerative  cargo  would  be  shipped  by  the  inferior  boats.  Aa 
reported  by  the  New  York  Committee  of  steamship  reprraentativea:  "By 
meana  of  pooling  tha  weaker  line  ia  compenaated  for  ita  failure  to  obtain  a 
fair  ahare  of  tha  more  remunerative  gooda  and  by  living  alongside  the  atroog 
line  adda  to  the  total  of  the  shipping  facilities  which  the  trade  may  reaaonably 
require."     (Vol.  2.  p.  136S.) 

In  addition  to  the  eombinatiooa  by  agreement  there  are  auBsaroua  ia- 
ataneea  of  conaolidationa  among  steamahip  linea  by  aetual  amalgamation  or 
through  stock  control  of  subsidiaries.  (The  most  notable  examplea  of  such 
consolidations  are  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the  Royal  Mail 
team  Packet  Co.,  the  Hamburg- American  Lines,  and  Fumces,  Withy  A  Co.). 
This  moTement  toward  actual  oonaolidation  by  ownerahip,  various  witseaaaa 
have  emphaaiaed,  would  have  taken  plaee  more  rapidly  and  on  a  much  largw 
scale  if  the  making  of  ateamahip  agreementa  and  eonfereneea  had 
poesible.  In  the  abaenoa  of  eo6peration  through  written  or  oral 
according  to  these  witnesses,  only  two  altemativea  preaent  thwnaaWaa,  vU.» 
consolidation  by  actual  ownerahip  or  the  elimination  of  tha  waakar  Ubh 
through  cut-throat  competition. 

V.  MainUnanee  of  rat—  from  lAe  C/ntled  Aofes  fa  /ofwi^  aiaHbafs  e«  a 
parity  irilA  fAoss  from  other  eowUrie$t  thua  enabling  American  marehaata  Io 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  marehanta.  It  haa  baaa  tha  aoataation 
of  all  the  conference  line  repreaaatativaa  who  have  appeared  bafora  tha  Cooi- 
mittee  that  their  lines  make  erery  effort  to  keep  Americaa  ralsa  to  focaiga 
marketo  on  a  parity  with  European  rataa.  Tha  Committee  haa  raeabad  only 
77  complainU  from  exporting  intereata  ehargiag  that  American  aad  Enropaaa 
ratea  to  the  aama  deatlnation  are  not  kept  on  a  parity,  to  the  datrhaaat  of 

heir  buainesa:  and  it  ahould  be  noted  that  leea  than  half  of  thaaa  complainU 
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present  any  definite  data  tending  to  confirm  the  complainant's  charge.  A 
majority  of  the  complainta  are  general  in  character  and  merely  call  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  having  some  properly  constituted  authority  investigate 
this  subject  from  time  to  time.  In  answer  to  these  charges  the  New  York 
Committee  of  steamship  line  representatives  maintains  that — 

while  occasional  difTercnces  arise,  as  a  rule  shippers  are  not 
charged  higher  rates  from  this  country  than  shippers  in  Europe 
are  called  upon  to  pay  on  the  same  commodity.  In  this  respect 
the  lines  running  from  ports  of  the  United  States  are  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  European  services,  because  the 
elaaset  of  cargo  offered  from  American  ports  are  of  lower  grade 
than  those  received  by  the  European  lines.  A  ship  sailing  from 
Europe  will  obtain  better  freight  earnings  because  it  carries  a 
larger  percentage  of  high-class  cargo,  while  the  expenses  incurred 
in  United  States  ports  are  always  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  a  vessel  loaded  at  European  ports.  Besides,  many  of  the  lines 
running  from  this  country  to  foreign  ports,  unlike  the  European 
lines,  obtain  no  return  cargoes,  and  are  obliged  to  return  to  our 
ports  either  directly  in  ballast,  or  via  some  other  loading  port. 
These  facts  tend  to  increase  the  running  expenses  of  the  American 
services  and  would  therefore  justify  a  somewhat  higher  freight 
rate  from  American  ports. 

VI.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  service,  eventually  resulting  in  lower  freight 
rales  for  a  high  standard  of  service. 

1.  By  eliminating  wasteful  competition  among  the  lines,  thus  reducing 
the  aggregate  cost  of  service  of  all  the  lines. 

2.  By  arranging  the  order  of  the  sailings  of  the  several  lines  at  definite 
dates,  and  by  regulating  the  sailings  of  the  vessels  of  the  various  lines  in 
such  a  manner  8i«  to  prevent  a  number  of  vessels  calling  at  ports  which  require 
only  one  at  a  given  date. 

VII.  Cost  of  service  can  be  more  economically  distributed  over  the  traffic 
$0  <u  to  develop  the  trade. 

1.  By  reducing  rates  on  articles  where  the  rate  would  bear  too  heavily, 
and  securing  compensation  on  other  items  where  the  value  and  size  justify 
the  same. 

2.  By  enabling  the  lines  to  view  the  trade  "not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
may  become."  Certain  ports  may  be  placed  on  a  reasonable  footing  in  freight 
rates,  although  the  present  movement  of  freight  would  warrant  much  higher 
rates.  This  is  especially  true  where  pooling  is  practiced.  "In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  a  steamship  conference,"  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Committee, 

pooling  is  nothing  more  than  an  equalization  of  expenses  and 
earnings  by  the  component  members  of  a  conference  with  the 
objoct  that  the  conference  shall  furnish  all  the  facilities  that  are 
demanded  for  the  transportation  both  of  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able cargo  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  least  profitable  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable  ports.     Under  its  operations  regu^ 
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UHty  of  ■tnriee  b  nuUnUiiied,  wbeiber  full  earcooi  m  oAertd 
or  not,  wbethor  the  e«rfOM  offered  at  any  pAritculei'  time  be 
of  a  more  or  a  leet  profitable  kind,  and  wbetber  tbe  foiag  n$m 
MM  embodied  in  tbe  tariff  be  profitable  aa  eompared  with  tbe  an- 
eral  market  value  of  tonnafD  or  not;  it  eaablea  tbe  eoofereea  to 
give  aerviee  witbin  tbe  area  of  tbe  eoofereaee  operatiooa  at  email 
or  unimportant  porta,  often  at  a  loei,  wbieb  iro<ild  baTe  to  be 
neglected  unleea  aueb  loet  eould  be  equal iied  by  boing  brougbt 
into  a  diviaion  of  tbe  eamingi  witb  tbe  otber  veeaela  wbicb  aenre 
tbe  more  important  porta.  Tbe  eonferenoea,  in  tubetanee  and 
effect,  become  partner*  for  tbe  purpoee  of  aupptjring  tonnafs  for 
tbe  particular  trade  in  wbieb  tbe  pool  operatea,  and  tbey  divide 
tbeir  eaminga  and  loaaee  in  proportion  to  tbe  capital  reprceented 
by  tonnage  wbicb  b  fumisbed  to  supply  tbe  needa  of  tbe  trade. 
(Vol.  2.  pp.  1387-1308.) 

3.  By  increasing  the  number  of  sailings  to  tbe  smaller  ports.  On 
routes  there  are  many  ports  of  destination  which  should  be  served,  and  no 
one  owner  could  serve  all  except  at  great  expense,  such  as  extra  steaming 
and  port  ebargee,  and  by  greatly  prolonging  the  voyage  to  tbe  dJasstisf action 
uf  consigneea.  The  natural  tendency  where  all  linea  are  eompeting  would  be 
'  'r  each  owner,  in  order  to  compete  in  rates  and  speed,  to  avoid  extra  ex- 

n^M  and  loes  of  time  by  not  calling  at  the  comparatively  unimportant  porta. 
■It  pooling,  it  is  asserted,  the  United  States  would  have  no  direct 
.tton  toKlay  with  many  of  the  minor  ports  throughout  the  world 

t  rade  witb  this  country  is  very  considerable.    If  tbe  pooled  linea, 
..     :.  aave  agreed  to  compensate  each  other  for  the  loesee,  tbeae  undo 
rable  ports  will  be  served  as  may  be  reasonably  required. 

4.  By  equalising  tbe  earnings  on  large  contracts  over  tbe  members  of 
a  joint  service.    As  expreesed  by  tbe  New  York  Committee, 

Our  large  manufacturers  and  exporters  have  extensive  out- 
standing contracts  for  the  supply  of  rails,  locomotives,  ear  mate- 
rial, bridge  work.  oil.  etc..  to  various  ports.  No  one  aerviee 
alone  could  possibly  handle  such  products.  Shippers  are  often 
obliged  at  stated  periods  to  make  large  abipmenta  of  a  kind  of 
material  which  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  a  steamer,  such  aa 
rails,  on  which  the  earnings  would  be  much  below  thoee  of  sue- 
oeeding  ateamers  which  would  carry  otber  portions  of  construc- 
tion material  eovered  by  the  aame  contract,  the  ratee  for  which 
would  be  far  more  remunerative.  Only  a  joint  senrioe  wbieb 
could  equalise  tbe  eaminga  under  tbe  whole  contract  would  earry 
tbe  materiala  eovered  by  these  large  oontraeta  without  charfing 
freight  ratea  ao  prohibitive  aa  to  deprive  tbe  American  nunu- 
facturer  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  tbe  oontraeta  in  eoa- 
petition  with  foreign  manufacturers.  So  tbe  eonferenee  liaea  are 
able  to  maintain  their  schedulee  and  provide  for  tbe  export  trade 
even  at  a  loee  to  tbe  individual  ship.    (Vol.  2,  pp.  186^1960.) 
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DISADVANTAQBS    OF    BHIPFINQ    CONTIRKNCES    AND    AaREBICBNTS,    AS    NOW 

CONDUCTED 

/.  The  monopolittic  nature  of  euch  conferencee  and  agreements.— ^esLtly  all 
the  objections  advanced  against  steamship  agreements  relate  to  the  limited 
monopoly,  at  least,  which  the  conference  lines  are  able  to  exercise  over  the 
trade  in  their  respective  areas.  Briefly  outlined  the  objections  advanced  under 
this  heading  are  the  following: 

1.  All  monopolies  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  in  our  foreign  carrying  trade 
the  monopoly  obtained  by  the  conference  lines  has  not  been  subjected  to  any 
legal  control.  While  carriers  by  land  are  supervised  and  must  conform  to 
statutory  requirements  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  treatments  of  shippers, 
steamship  companies,  through  private  arrangements,  have  secured  for  them- 
selves monopolistic  powers  as  effective  in  many  instances  as  though  they  were 
statutory.  Even  granting  the  advantages  claimed  for  steamship  conferences 
and  agreements,  all  may  be  withdrawn  in  the  absence  of  supervisory  control 
without  the  shippers  having  any  redress  or  protection.  The  lines  are  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  continue  these  advantages.  They  exercise  their  powers 
as  private  combinations  and  are  apt  to  abuse  the  same  unless  brought  under 
effective  governmental  control. 

2.  The  primary  object  of  such  conferences  and  agreements  is  to  prevent 
new  lines  from  being  organized  in  a  trade  and  to  crush  existing  lines  which 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  combination,  or  which, 
for  other  reasons,  are  not  acceptable  as  members  of  the  conference.  The 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  to  eliminate  competition 
show  the  futility  of  a  weak  line  attempting  to  enter  a  trade  in  opposition  to 
the  combined  power  of  the  established  lines  when  united  by  agreement.  By 
resorting  to  the  use  of  the  "fighting  ship,"  or  to  unlimited  rate  cutting,  the 
conference  lines  soon  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  antagonists.  By  dis- 
tributing the  loss  resulting  from  the  rate  war  over  the  several  members  of  the 
conference,  each  constituent  line  suffers  proportionately  a  much  smaller  loss 
than  the  one  line  which  is  fighting  the  entire  group.  Moreover,  the  federated 
lines  can  conduct  the  competitive  struggle  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
that,  following  the  retirement  of  the  competing  line,  they  are  in  a  position 
to  reimburse  themselves  through  an  increase  in  rates.  To  allow  conferences, 
therefore,  generally  means  giving  the  trade  to  the  lines  now  enjoying  it.  Only 
a  powerful  line  can  hope  to  fight  its  way  into  the  trade,  and  with  the  inevitable 
result,  if  successful,  that  it  will  join  the  combination  or  be  allowed  to  exist 
by  virtue  of  some  rate  understanding. 

3.  Conference  lines,  it  was  asserted  to  the  Committee,  are  enabled  to 
arrange  rates  arbitrarily,  both  with  reference  to  the  general  level  and  par- 
ticular commodities;  and  the  rates  now  charged  were  considered  excessive 
when  compared  with  rates  (1)  charged  by  tramp  or  chartered  steamers,  or 
(2)  previously  charged  by  line  steamers  in  the  same  trade,  or  (3)  charged  by 
lines  in  other  trades,  or  (4)  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  the 
companies.  This  complaint,  however,  necessitates  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
mining what  constitutes  a  "reasonable  rate,"  involving  a  study  of — 
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(a)  The  faoton  that  inauMM  Ibe  Hm  and  ftU  ol  Um  piwil  hf^  of 

nitaf. 

(6)  The  differvDcfli  in  Um  luUuro  of  Um  Mnrloa  ftoderad  by  llmtn  aad 
tramp*. 

(c)  The  ohanieter  of  ibo  vmmI  mkI  Um 
Mun«. 

((f)  Tb«  •tability  of  rfttot  orer  *  loag  period  ol  tine, 
fluctuating  much  more  Tiolontly. 

(•)  Th«  diffortai  cooditiooo  •urroundiBg  oneh  trade  roolo  m  lOiMdi  tlw 
nature  of  the  eenriee,  the  quantity  of  the  enrfo,  and  the  opportvalty  for 
effeoting  eombination  eargoea. 

CO  What  ooQBtltutea  a  fair  proAt  to  the  line,  all  faetoce  oonaidered. 
4.  Conferenee  linee,  through  their  monopoliatto  powers,  lo  oompletely 
dominate  the  thippen  with  whom  they  deal  that  theee  shippers  ean  not  alfofd, 
for  fear  of  retaliation,  to  place  themeelvee  in  a  position  of  aetive  antafoaiaa 
to  the  lines  by  openly  giving  partieulars  of  their  grioTanoee.  This  eoaditte 
is  well  illuitrated  by  the  frequency  with  whieh  eommnnJcations,  addvHni 
'  >  the  Committee,  referred  to  the  confidential  nature  of  the  information  fur- 
>iahed.  The  various  lines,  constituting  a  conference,  have  the  same  interests 
and  their  organiiation  ia  effective.  Shippers,  on  the  contrary,  live  far  apart, 
and  beeauae  of  their  different  and  frequently  antagonistic  intereets  ean 
bine  for  mutual  protection  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

6.  Conference  lines,  in  view  of  the  abeence  of  competing  lines, 
times  seem  indifferent  to  the  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition.    A 
iJerable  number  of  shippers  have  complained  to  the  Committee  that  they 
are  ezperienoed  endless  diflBculty  in  collecting  honest  claims  fordsoMflHl 
^oods,  loss  of  goods,  or  overcharges,  and  that  the  lines  in  some  cases  are  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  in  making  settlements. 

0.  Conferenee  lines  are  apt  to  become  increasingly  powerful  within  their 
respective  areas,  even  to  the  extent  of  controlling  the  tramp  traflic,  until  their 
limited  monopoly  of  to-day  will  become  practically  unrestricted.  It  is  argued 
that  this  tendency  has  been  apparent  in  various  trades  and  that,  when  the 
monopoly  is  oomplete,  the  lines  will  appropriate  the  advantacBi  giinad  to 
theniaelves. 

11.  In  9om§  eonJtvnctM  the  lirus  have  arbitrarily  increased  tMeir  raUe  mik^ 
out  giving  due  notice  to  the  trade,  thus  causing  heavy  losses  oo  eootraets  for 
future  delivery,  which  were  based  on  the  freight  rates  prevailing  at  the  tioM 
the  contracts  were  made. 

///.  Steamehip  an^erencee  and  agreemente  ae  n&w  eewrfuclsd  ere  im  smsI 
inetancee  Mcr«/,  and  shippers  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  condi- 
tiona  claimed  by  the  linee  for  such  eonferencee  and  agreemenU  are  true  or 
not.  Conference  and  rate  agreements,  and  pooling  arranfBotents,  should  be 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  eome  legally  eonstituted  authority  in  order 
(1)  to  safsguard  ths  interesU  of  shippen  aod  (2)  to  make  it  poesible  for  ship- 
pers to  file  complaints  without  fear  of  rotaliation. 

IV.  Some  linee  grant  epedal  rates  to  large  shippers  und§r  esairatli  kmssd 
on  iuch  large  quantitiee  affreight  that  small  ehippere  can  ael  psssilfy  flemish 
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an  equal  amourUf  thut  discriminating  between  shippers  and  preventing  coni' 
petition. 

V.  Sams  of  ths  conference  lines  do  not  observe  the  customary  conference 
usages  in  respect  to  the  equal  treatment  of  shippers  in  rates  and  special  accom- 
modations. 

VI.  The  policy  of  many  conference  liriea  not  to  publish  their  tariffs  or  clasti' 
fications,  although  such  publication  would  prove  a  great  convenience  to  ship- 
pers and  would  constitute  a  guarantee  that  rates  were  not  altered  or  articles 
transferred  from  ono  class  to  another,  for  the  benefit  of  favored  shippers. 

VII.  That  deferred  rebate  systems  are  objectionable  and  should  be  prohibited 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  By  deferring  the  payment  of  the  rebate  until  three  or  six  months 
following  the  period  to  which  the  rebate  applies  ship  owners  effectively  tie 
the  merchants  to  a  group  of  lines  for  successive  periods.  In  this  connection 
it  is  argued  that  the  ordinary  contract  system  does  not  place  the  shipper  in 
the  position  of  continual  dependence  that  results  from  the  deferred  rebate 
system. 

(2)  That  the  system  is  unnecessary  to  secure  excellence  and  regularity 
of  service,  a  considerable  number  of  conferences  being  operated  to-day  with- 
out this  feature. 


APPENDIX  II 

METHODS  OF  CONTROLLING  CX)MPETITION  BETWEEN  DOMESTIC 
CARRIERS  BY  WATER 

(Reprinted  from  pp.  409-412  of  the  Report  on  ''Stefttnshlp  Asreementa  and  Affiliations  In  the 
Amwleaa  Forelso  and  Domeatio  Trade.") 

METHODS   OF  CONTROL  SUMMARIZED 

The  numerous  methods  of  controlling  competition  between  carriers  by 
water  in  the  domestic  trade,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be  grouped 
under  three  headings,  viz.,  (1)  control  through  the  acquisition  of  water  lines 
or  the  ownership  of  accessories  to  the  lines;  (2)  control  through  agreements 
or  understandings;  and  (3)  control  through  special  practices.  Briefly  sum- 
marized, the  various  methods  adopted  for  the  control  of  competition  are  the 
following: 

I.  Control  through  the  acquisition  of  water  lines  or  the  ownership  of  acces- 
sories to  the  lines: 

(1)  Direct  railroad  ownership  and  operation  of  water  lines,  the  rail- 
road's marine  interests  not  being  incorporated  separately. 

(2)  Railroad  ownership  through  subsidiaries,  or  subsidiaries  of  sub- 
sidiaries, either  rail  or  water. 

(3)  Control  by  lease,  especially  in  the  case  of  canals. 


Control  of  CoMPmnoN 

(4)  Ownenhip  of  boat  Mnm  bv  other  boat  liiMt,  or  by  boldlflf  ( 
^  (5)  Joint  control  6t »  water  Une  by  MvenU  railroeds. 

^L  (6)  Control  of  one  wnter  enrrior  orer  another,  or  oC  a  reilroed  9fm  n 

^kittr  line,  indiented  hy  one  or  more  oOeera  in  eoouBoo  or  by 
■bution  on  the  board  of  direeton. 

(7)  Control  indieeted  by  n  eommunity  of  intenet  through 
ftoekholdere. 

(8)  Railroad  oontrol  of  oompeting  wi^r  Unea  or  oanab  through  the 
ownenhip  or  oontrol  of  forwarding  eompaniee,  thua  diverting  traflle  to  their 
own  rail  or  wat«r  tinee  by  refuaing  to  etehangi  through  freight  with  i 
ant  water  linee.  The  latter  are  thua  forced  to  depend  upon  local 
which  ia  too  limited  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  line. 

(0)  Railroad  or  iteamahlp  company  ownenhip  of  cxclueiTe  terminal 
faciliUce. 

(10)  Ownenhip  or  control  of  bulk  carrion  by  producing  and  trading 
eompaniee,  which,  while  controlling  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  in  a  given 
eommodity,  alao  act  aa  common  oarrien.  Tbeee  eompaniee  may  alio  charter 
boata  of  independent  linee  on  auch  favorable  terma  aa  to  induee  eueh  linee  lo 
obeerve  a  certain  policy  in  the  fixing  and  maintenance  of  ratea. 

II.  Control  Ihroiigk  agnementM  or  under $ianding9: 
(U)  Through  agreemente  between  water  linee  to  divide  the  territory 

or  charge  certain  ratee.  Unlike  the  practice  in  the  foreign  trade,  eueh  agree- 
mente an  few  in  the  domeetic  trade,  the  deeired  elimination  of  objeetiooable 
competition  being  effected  through  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  methoda. 

(12)  Through  traffic  associations,  participated  in  by  railroads  and  water 
linee,  which  publish  tariffs  but  do  not  definitely  bind  the  lines,  i.e.,  there  is 
no  exprees  agreement  to  obeerve  the  rates.  While  the  water  lines  an  emphatie 
fai  reporting  that  their  affiliation  with  existing  tariff  associationa  or  eosfer- 
enees  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  interchange  of  information 
and  opinions  on  mattere  of  mutual  interest,  and  that  their  rights  of  separate 
and  independent  action  are  in  no  way  restricted,  the  ieatimooy  abowa  that 
the  rates  and  divisions  of  ratee  are  determined  at  tbeee  eonfereneea  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  memben  and  to 
place  the  rate  divisions  for  all  lines  via  one  gateway  on  the  same  baeia. 

(13)  By  requiring  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  existing  meoiben  in 
certain  traffic  associations  or  eonfereneea  before  admiarioo  can  ba  eacuiad  by 
an  outaide  line.  Not  to  be  granted  membership  in  sueh  aeweiitiwi 
the  outside  line  at  the  diaadvantage  of  publiahing  tariffs  at  its  own 
and  of  not  being  able  to  enjoy  the  same  through  rail-and-water  ratea  aa  the 
conference  linea. 

(14)  Agreementa  or  undentandingi  not  to  charter  or  eell  vamela  lo 
certain  linee  or  for  certain  trades. 

III.  Control  through  tpeeial  praetiuM: 

(15)  A  railroad  obtains  control  of  a  water  line  or  canal  and  (1)  falls 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  aame.  thua  making  water  traneportatioa  ao 
expenaive  aa  to  eliminate  competition,  or  (3)  ftasa  ratea  eo  high  aa  lo 
iU  use  or  (3)  ahandoM  the  property. 
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(16)  A  railroad  chartera  space  froin  a  competing  water  line,  although 
not  using  it,  thus  depriving  shippers  of  space  and  making  them  dissatisfied 
with  the  water>line  service. 

(17)  A  railroad  or  its  controlled  water  line  or  terminal  company  holds 
all  the  available  docks  and  shedded  piers  and  refuses  access  to  an  independent 
line  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  and  receiving  cargo,  or  allows  access  only 
upon  pa>'ment  of  unreasonable  charges.  The  independent  line  is  thus  required 
to  unload  at  some  other  dock  and  team  the  goods  to  and  from  the  railroad 
station. 

(18)  A  railroad  or  its  controlled  water  line  owns  the  available  water 
frontage  which  it  refuses  to  utilise,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  release  tli< 
same  by  sale  or  otherwise. 

(19)  A  railway-water  line  or  largo  all-water  line  cuts  rates  unduly  (either 
by  putting  "fighting  ships"  in  the  trade  or  by  having  its  regular  boats  quote 
unremunerative  rates)  and  when  competition  has  been  destroyed  advances 
the  rates  even  higher  than  they  had  been  originally.  While  cutting  rates  the 
large  company  recoups  itself  out  of  rates  at  noncompetitive  points  or  on 
through  business  secured  from  railroads  on  a  favorable  basis. 

(20)  Railroads  manipulate  rates  so  as  to  make  the  differential  between 
their  all-water,  all-rail,  and  rail-water  routes  ineffectual  as  far  as  water  trans- 
portation is  concerned.  The  only  inducement  to  use  the  water  route  is  econ- 
omy, and  if  the  differential  between  the  rail  and  water  rates  is  made  such  as 
to  just  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  the  water  route  the  railroads  will 
secure  the  business  because,  all  things  considered,  their  service  is  preferred. 

(21)  Water  lines  make  contracts  with  shippers  whereby  rebates  or  spe- 
cial rates  are  granted  if  the  shipper  transports  his  entire  product  by  a  given 
line.  Such  contracts  with  important  shippers  greatly  handicap  independent 
lines  in  getting  sufficient  freight,  especially  if  the  contracting  line  spreads 
the  report  that  the  independent  line  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  business  only 
a  short  time.  The  important  shippers,  their  business  once  obtained,  can  be 
held  in  line  or  disciplined. 

(22)  Large  established  water  lines  bring  influence  to  bear  on  marine 
insurance  underwriters  whereby  the  independent  line  can  secure  only  a  less 
favorable  rate,  having  due  regard  for  the  class  of  vessel,  than  its  large  and 
well-established  competitors,  thus  forcing  the  independent  carrier  to  equalize 
the  extra  cost  of  insurance  in  its  rates  to  shippers. 

(23)  Railroads  or  steamship  combinations  can  allow  competing  lines 
a  certain  amount  of  freight  with  the  implied  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
competing  line  that  the  railway  or  steamship  combination  possesses  the  power 
to  withdraw  this  allotted  freight  if  the  competing  line  shows  aggressiveness 
or  is  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  line  of  conduct  desired.  Often  valuable  sea- 
son contracts  are  made  with  independent  water  lines,  which  these  lines  do 
not  wish  to  lose  by  competing  for  freight. 

(24)  Railroads  may  divert  bulk  traffic  from  watercourses  by  granting 
special  commodity  rates  "in  transit,"  such  as  "millling  in  transit"  and  "com- 
pressing in  transit." 

(25)  Railroads  can  give  access  to  docks  to  preferred  water  lines  with 
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whieh  they  h^m  fpaelal  MunpniMiti,  thin  foreiag  ihipptfi  by  oOmr  wMtm 
nm  to  imy  a  Mriai  of  ehartM  for  ■witohiag,  doekiag,  «ad  tmU^iiiia^^  aa^ 
(tutting  Umob  to  mueb  iaooBvtniMot.  In  •ffeot  it  nuiin  tJMI  tW  akipptr 
who  wiabat  the  proper  eerrlee  mmi  nee  the  water  Uae  preferred  by  tiM 
reUroed. 

(36)  lUilroedi  may  refuee  lo  iMue  through  bills  of  Udiag  eieepi  to 
feTorsd  lioee,  thus  pre^eotiic  ladepeadeai  lines  frooi  obtAinioc  traailer 
trmfBo.  To  deprire  en  iadependeBt  line  ol  the  edveatefas  eecruing  froei  n 
joint  rate  arrantnneat  with  railroads  pbees  the  Uae  in  a  defeaaelea 
as  compared  with  eonpeting  lines  not  thus  handicapped.  Withoul 
arrangement  the  independent  line  can  not  eecure  interior  freight  and  ie  UaUted 
(nrgely  to  port-to-port  traffic,  which  b  too  small  in  rolume  to  support  the 
ne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  line  having  the  prorating  arraagMMBl 
can  cut  rat4«  to  an  unremunerative  basis  on  the  port-to-port  tralBe,  thettby 
eliminattng  iu  leee  fortunate  oompetitor,  and  recoup  its  loeaee  in  larft  OMiMra 
•ut  of  the  profits  secured  on  the  through  business. 

(27)  Railroads  charge  more  for  the  local  haul  from  Buffalo  to  eeaboard 

oints,  for  example,  on  grain  that  is  taken  to  Buffalo  by  boat  than  the  pro- 

ortionate  share  of  the  all-rail  haul  from  Chicago  to  the  eeaboard,  thue  asak- 

iK  the  through  rail-water  route  unprofitable  ss  compared  with  the  all-rail 

ioute.    The  local  rate  for  the  eastern  rail  haul  b  so  high  as  to  leare  little  to 

the  independent  water  carrier  for  its  local  lake  haul. 

(2B)  Railroads  can  greatly  reduce  ratee  between  thoee  pointe  only  wbeiw 

they  are  oompeting  with  an  independent  water  carrier.    Siaee  moet  of  the 

raffie  of  a  large  railroad  system  is  free  from  water  competition,  it  can  afford 

>  lower  the  rates  on  the  competitive  traffic  to  an  unremunerative  basis  with* 

It  appreciably  affecting  the  earnings  of  its  entire  sjrstem. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CO.MMITTEE  ON  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  nSHERIES 
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rORBlON  TBAOB 

The  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  show  that  it  is  ths 
universal  practice  for  steamship  lines  engaging  in  the  American  foreign  trada 
to  operate,  both  on  the  in-bound  and  out-bound  voyagee,  under  the  terns  of 
written  agreements,  oonferenee  arrangementi  or  gsntkoMB's 
which  have  for  their  prinelpal  purpose  the  fegalatloo  of 
either  (1)  the  fixing  or  regulation  of  rates,  (2)  the  apportiooaent  of 
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by  allotting  the  port«  of  sailing,  restricting  the  number  of  sailings,  or  limiting 
the  volume  of  freight  which  certain  lines  may  carry,  (3)  the  pooling  of  earnings 
from  all  or  a  portion  of  the  traffic,  or  (4)  meeting  the  competition  of  non>con- 
ference  lines.  Eighty  such  agreements  or  understandings,  involving  prac- 
tically all  the  regular  steamship  lines  operating  on  nearly  every  American 
foreign  trade  route,  are  described  in  the  foregoing  report.  (For  a  full  classi- 
fication of  these  agreements  see  pp.  281  to  295  of  the  report.)  The  report  also 
presents  the  economic  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  steamship  agreements 
and  conference  arrangements  as  presented  to  the  Committee  by  steamship 
line  representatives  and  the  exporting  and  importing  interests  of  the  United 
States.  (For  a  full  classification  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  see 
pp.  295  to  307  of  the  foregoing  report.) 

In  formulating  its  recommendations  it  became  apparent  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  view  of  all  the  facts  presented,  that  only  two  courses  of  action  were 
open  for  adoption.  Either  the  agreements  and  understandings,  now  so  uni- 
versally used,  may  be  prohibited  with  a  view  to  attempting  the  restoration 
of  unrestricted  competition,  or  the  same  may  be  recognized  along  lines  which 
would  eliminate  existing  disadvantages  and  abuses.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
adoption  of  the  first  course — the  prohibition  of  coSperative  arrangements 
between  practically  all  the  lines  in  nearly  all  the  divisions  of  our  foreign 
trade — would  not  only  involve  a  wholesale  disturbance  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  shipping  business  but  would  deprive  American  exporters  and  importers 
of  the  advantages  claimed  as  resulting  from  agreements  and  conferences  if 
honestly  and  fairly  conducted,  such  as  greater  regularity  and  frequency  of 
service,  stability  and  uniformity  of  rates,  economy  in  the  cost  of  service,  better 
distribution  of  sailings,  maintenance  of  American  and  European  rates  to  for- 
eign markets  on  a  parity,  and  equal  treatment  of  shippers  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  secret  arrangements  and  underhanded  methods  of  discrimination. 
(A  classification  of  the  advantages  claimed  as  resulting  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned factors  is  presented  on  pp.  295  to  303  of  the  aforegoing  report.) 

These  advantages,  the  Committee  believes,  can  be  secured  only  by  per- 
mitting the  several  lines  in  any  given  trade  to  cooperate  through  some  form 
of  rate  and  pooling  arrangement  under  government  supervision  and  control. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  open  competition  can  not  be  assured  for 
any  length  of  time  by  ordering  existing  agreements  terminated.  The  entire 
history  of  steamship  agreements  shows  that  in  ocean  commerce  there  is  no 
happy  medium  between  war  and  peace  when  several  lines  engage  in  the  same 
trade.  Most  of  the  numerous  agreements  and  conference  arrangements  dis- 
cussed in  the  foregoing  report  were  the  outcome  of  rate  wars,  and  represent 
a  truce  between  the  contending  lines.  To  terminate  existing  agreements  would 
necessarily  bring  about  one  of  two  results;  the  lines  would  either  engage  in 
rate  wars  which  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  the  survival  of 
the  strong,  or,  to  avoid  a  costly  struggle,  they  would  consolidate  through 
common  ownership.  Neither  result  can  be  prevented  by  legislation,  and 
either  would  mean  a  monopoly  fully  as  effective,  and  it  is  believed  more  so, 
than  can  exist  by  virtue  of  an  agreement.  Moreover,  steamship  agreements 
and  conferences  are  not  confined  to  the  lines  engaging  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
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the  Unitod  8UtM.  They  Are  m  uaiTerwUly  ueed  in  the  foreicB  umA§  of  other 
oountriee  •■  in  our  own.  The  merehnnte  of  theee  eountriee  now  e^Joy  the 
foregoini  edTnnUifee  of  ooftpemtive  nmnfemenu,  end  to  reetote  open  end 
out-throet  eompetition  emonf  the  Uneeeerring  the  United  StiMee  vovM  pUee 
.Vmerioen  eiporters  at  n  dieedTentace  in  mnny  mnrkete  ae  eeoipnrad  with 
their  foreign  eompetitori. 

Steemehip  line  repreeentativee,  ae  well  ae  the  patrooe  of  the  linee,  were 
almoet  a  unit  in  emphaaiiing  to  the  Committee  the  importanee  and  neeeeilly 
of  the  aforementioned  adTantagae  of  agreemente  and  confereoeee,  and  In 
AMcrting  that  theee  adTantagee  ean  only  he  effeeted  by  permitting  the  eereml 
lines  in  a  giTon  trade  to  eoAperate  in  the  regulation  of  their  ratee  and  the 
expeditioua  handling  of  their  bueineee.    Very  few  of  the  many  ejqwwteri  and 
importere,  who  eommunieated  with  the  Committee,  were  oppoeed  to  agree- 
mente and  eonfereneee  in  themeelvee,  provided  they  are  fairly  and  hooeetly 
^  ondueted.    Many»  however,  objected  to  the  eeerecy  with  whieh  agreemente 
lod  eonfereneee  are  now  conducted;  and  stated  that,  while  the  advantagse 
aust  be  admitted,  they  have  no  assurance  and  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  conditions  claimed  for  agreements  and  conferences  are  always  fulfilled. 
A  eooaiderable  number  of  complaints  were  also  filed  with  the  Committee  ob- 
jecting to  exoeeaive  ratee,  discrimination  between  shippers  in  rates  and  cargo 
:<;>  w  •>.  tndifferenee  to  the  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition,  arbitrarinees 
'  leroent  of  just  claims,  failure  to  give  due  notice  to  shippers  when 
to  be  increaaed,  refusal  to  properly  adjust  rates  as  between  vari- 
i  asses  of  commodities,  and  the  unfaimees  of  certain  methods    euch  as 
iL'  iihips,  deferred  rebatee,  and  threats  to  refuse  shipping  aeeommoda- 
I  by  some  conference  lines  to  meet  the  competition  of  nonoonfer> 
*'-'  -Ornately  the  truth  of  many  of  theee  complaints  could  not 
ise  of  the  confidential  nature  of  the  information  furnished. 
{>ort  (p.  306),  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
i  complaints  with  the  Committee  that  the 

so  completely  dominate  the  shippers  with  whom  they  deal  that 
theee  ahippers  can  not  afTord,  for  fear  of  retaliation,  to  place  them- 
aelves  in  a  position  of  active  antagonism  to  the  lines  by  openly 
giving  particulars  of  their  grievancee. 
While  admitting  their  many  advantagee,  the  Committee  la  not 
to  recognise  steamahip  agreements  and  eonfereneee,  unlees  the  aane  are 
!>rought  under  eome  form  of  effective  government  supervision.    To  permit 
iich  agreemente  without  government  supervision  woold  mean  giving  the 
parties  thereto  unrestricted  right  of  action.    Abueee  exist,  and  the 
oomplainte  received  by  the  Committee  ahow  that  they  moat  be 
In  nearly  all  the  trade  routes  to  and  from  the  United  States  the 
lines  have  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  line  eerviee. 
All  monopoliee~ 
As  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  report  (p.  804)— 
are  liable  to  abuse,  and  in  our  foreign  carrying  trade  the  monop- 
oly obtained  by  the  eonferenoe  Unea  haa  not  bean  auhjeatnd  to 
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any  legal  control.     While  carriers  by  land  are  supervised  and 
must  conform  to  statutory  requirements  in  the  matter  of  rates 
and  treatment  of  ship|)cr8,  steamship  companies,  through  private 
arrangements,  have  secured  for  themselves  monopolistic  powers 
as  effective  in  many  instances  as  though  they  were  statutory. 
Even  granting  the  advantages  claimed  for  steamship  conferences 
and  agreements,  all  may  be  withdrawn  in  the  absence  of  super- 
visory control  without  the  shippers  having  any  redress  or  pro- 
tection.   The  lines  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  continue 
these  advantages.    They  exercise  their  powers  as  private  com- 
binations and  are  apt  to  abuse  the  same  unless  brought  under 
ofTcctive  government  control. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  disadvantages  and  abuses  connected 
with  steamship  agreements  and  conferences  as  now  conducted  are  inherent, 
and  can  only  be  eliminated  by  effective  government  control;  and  it  is  such 
control  that  the  Committee  recommends  as  the  means  of  preserving  to  Amer- 
ican exporters  and  importers  the  advantages  enumerated,  and  of  preventing 
the  abuses  complained  of. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  (see  pp.  307  to  308  of  the  Report) — 
As  expressed  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  in  the  numerous  com- 
munications received  by  the  Committee  from  shippers — 

is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  some  form  of  government  regula- 
tion of  steamship  carriers  engaged  in  this  country's  foreign  trade. 
Nearly  all  the  steamship  line  representatives,  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  expressed  themselves  as  not  opposed  to  govern- 
ment supervision  which  is  reasonable  and  which  is  limited  to 
the  requirements  of  full  publicity  and  approval  of  all  agreements 
or  arrangements  which  steamship  lines  may  have  entered  into 
with  other  steamship  lines,  with  shippers,  or  with  other  carriers 
and  transportation  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shippers 
who  appeared  as  witnesses,  or  otherwise  submitted  recommen- 
dations for  proposed  legislation,  were  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  favorable  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  government 
8ui)ervision,  sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  the  regulation  of  rates 
without  actually  fixing  them,  the  approval  of  contracts,  agree- 
ments and  arrangements,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  con- 
ditions of  water  transportation  which  vitally  affect  the  interests 
of  shippers.  While  few  of  the  shippers  who  communicated  with 
the  Committee  by  letter  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  witnesses) 
attempted  to  specify  the  details  of  their  recommendations,  they 
are  almost  a  unit  in  stating  that  they  are  convinced  of  the  desir- 
ability of  having  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  a 
similar  commission,  exercise  a  general  supervisory  power  over 
foreign  water  carriers  and  enforce  among  the  conference  lines 
at  all  times  the  various  contentions  which  they  have  claimed 
for  themselves  during  the  hearings  before  the  Committee.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  only  five  of  the  many  communications  received 
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by  Um  Coamittoe,  which  «•?•  uafavorabla  to  •fMOMhip  atrw- 
menu  and  wuJ^mom  m  now  eoDdueted,  dbplay  an  ftiUUttb  ol 
hotftility  towmrd  goTwmnaat  recul^tion.  la  fact,'  maay  of  th* 
eommunicAtiona  rseeirod  from  ihi|»pefi  mako  it  eUor  thai  Um 
writera  ragard  the  oonloaUom  of  tha  eooferonoe  line  rapcoMaU 
tivM  M  advanUfBOUS  to  ahipper  and  ahipoimer  if  they  are  hoa- 
Mlly  and  fairly  carried  out,  but  aUUo  that  their  eiperioDee  has 
been  to  the  effect  that,  onee  tha  eombinaiion  of  lioM  la  oiUb* 
liahed,  it  ia  apt  to  be  uaad  in  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  way  by 
favoring  aome  large  oorporation  or  friend  to  the  detriment  of 
other  ehippera.  Such  diaeriminationa  and  arbitrary  treataaat, 
it  ia  believed,  can  only  be  eliminated  by  the  eatabliahmani  of 
aona  legally  eooatiiuiad  authority  which  ia  empowered  to  hear 
eomplainta  and  to  order  the  diaoontinuanoe  of  abuaea. 
Relative  to  such  iuperviaory  control  by  the  government  of  ataaaaiUp 

earriers  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Statea,  the  Committee  oOafi  tiM 

following  reeommendationa: 

(1)  That  navigation  compantea,  firma  or  linea  engagfid  in  the  foraiga 
trade  of  the  Unitod  Statea  be  brought  under  the  auperriaioa  of  the  Intonrtalo 
Coomieree  Commiaaion  aa  regarda  the  regulation  of  ratea,  the  approval  of 
contraota  entered  into  with  other  water  carriers,  with  ahippers,  or  with  Ameri- 
can railroada  and  other  transportation  agencies,  and  such  other  eooditiona 
of  water  tranaportation  aa  affect  the  interests  of  shippers.  The  Committee 
has  had  under  conaidcration  the  recommendation  of  a  separate  Commiasion 
for  thia  purpose,  but  believes  that,  in  view  of  the  dose  relatione  existing 
between  rail  and  water  transportation,  it  would  be  best  to  entrust  the  super- 
viaory  control  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  found  aaoaaaary, 
in  view  of  the  added  duties  involved  in  the  axtanaioo  of  the  latenlata  Cooi- 
meree  Commission's  jurisdiction  to  water  tranaportation  in  aeeordaaea  wilk 
the  reooomiendations  to  follow,  the  Conunittee  further  recommeada  thai  Iha 
membership  of  the  Commiasion  be  enlarged. 

(2)  That  all  carriers  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Unitod  Slataa, 
parties  to  any  agreements,  imderstandings,  or  conference  arrangementa  hera- 
inafter  referred  to,  be  required  to  file  for  approval  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  copy  of  all  written  agreements  (or  a  complete  BaoMH 
randum  if  the  understanding  or  agreement  ia  oral)  entered  into  (1)  with  any 
other  steamahip  oompaniea,  firms,  or  linea  eagaged  directly  or  indirectly  ia 
the  Americaa  trade,  or  (2)  with  American  ahippers,  railroada  or  other 
portation  agenciea.  All  modificationa  and  cancelUtioaa  of  aoch 
or  understandings  aa  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  abould  alao  be 
filed.  The  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  ofder  eaaealed  aay  aoili 
agreements,  or  any  parts  thereof,  that  it  may  find  to  be  diaeriminatiog  or 
unfair  in  character,  or  detrimental  to  the  ooounercial  intereata  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

(3)  That  the  IntersUte  Commeroe  Cooaaiaaioa  be  aaqKNParad  to  iavaati- 
gate  fully  complaints  charging  the  unreaaoaablaaaaa  or  uafakaaaa  of 
or  to  inst  ttute  proceedings  on  its  own  initiative,  and  to  order  such  ratas  < 
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if  convinced  that  the  rate  under  consideration  is  unreasonably  high,  or  dis- 
criminating in  character  as  between  shippers,  or  ports,  or  between  exporters 
of  the  United  States  and  their  foreign  competitors;  and  to  order  restitution  to 
shippers  of  all  sums  collected  in  excess  of  reasonable  rates.  This  recom- 
mendation is  also  intended  to  extend  to  the  supervision  of  freight  classifica- 
tions  used  by  the  lines,  and  the  investigation  of  complaints  charging  refusal 
on  the  part  of  any  carrier  to  properly  adjust  the  rates  between  classes  of 
commodities. 

The  Committee  realises  that  the  steamship  business  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  railroads  (for  those  differences  see  pp.  309  to  311  of  the  Report), 
and  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  both  ship  owners  and  American  exporters 
to  require  the  lines  to  file  their  rates  and  not  be  permitted  to  lower  the  same 
until  after  a  stipulated  period  of  notice  to  change  rates  had  been  given.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Committee  feels  that  in  the  absence  of  government  control 
steamship  combinations  may  in  many  instances  have  it  within  their  power  to 
arbitrarily  raise  rates  to  an  unreasonable  degree  both  as  regards  the  general 
level  and  in  the  case  of  particular  commodities;  or,  if  they  so  desire,  to  fail 
in  maintaining  rates  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets  on  a  parity 
with  those  from  other  countries.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  recommendation 
to  prevent  steamship  lines  from  promptly  lowering  their  rates  to  meet  com- 
petitive conditions  and  thus  to  favor  American  exporters,  who,  in  competing 
with  foreign  markets,  often  find  it  necessary  in  order  to  close  their  contractn 
to  have  quoted  an  immediate  and  favorable  rate;  but  the  purpose  of  the  law 
should  be  to  protect  the  shipper  against  any  unreasonably  high  rate  which 
the  combination  lines  may  have  within  their  power,  by  virtue  of  their  agree- 
ments and  conference  arrangements,  arbitrarily  to  impose  in  the  absence  of 
government  supervision  and  control. 

(4)  That  rebating  of  freight  rates  to  shippers  be  made  illegal;  and  that,^ 
with  due  regard  to  the  proper  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  tonnage  available, 
discrimination  between  shippers,  or  ports,  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  space 
accommodations  be  prohibited.  In  this  connection  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
committee  that  water  carriers  should  be  required  to  charge  equal  rates  to  all 
shippers,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of  freight  offered  for  shipment. 

(5)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  empowered  to  inves- 
tigate fully  all  complaints  (or  to  undertake  such  investigation  on  its  own 
initiative)  charging  (1)  failure  on  the  part  of  any  carrier  to  give  reasonable 
notice  of  increase  in  rates,  (2)  unfair  treatment  of  shippers  in  the  matter  of 
cargo  space  and  other  facilities,  (3)  the  existence  of  discriminating  or  unfair 
contracts  with  certain  shippers,  and  (4)  unfairness  in  the  settlement  of  claims 
and  indifference  to  the  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  order  the  discontinuance  of 
all  unfair  or  discriminating  practices  which  it  may  find  to  exist,  and  to  adopt 
whatever  measures  it  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  complainant  against 
retaliation. 

(6)  That  the  use  of  "fighting  ships"  and  deferred  rebates  be  prohibited 
in  both  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  all 
carriers  should  be  prohibited  from  retaliating  against  any  shipper  by  refus- 
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RaoomcBirDATioNB  or  CoioinTSB  9B1 

ing  0pMe  MoomniodatioDt  wben  fueb  «ro  ATsilable,  or  by  ratortiag  lo  otiMr 
unfair  iMibodt  of  dlaeriniiiuitloii,  booMMt  tuob  abippor  hm  puUmimd  as 
indepeadont  line,  or  hm  ftlod  a  oompUiDi  ehargiiig  unfair  twntoaat,  or  for 
any  other  reaaon. 

(7)  Tliat  adequate  panalUea  bo  provided  to  eorreet  and  pravwil  the  aboaaa 
hereinabove  aet  forth. 

BBCoiaaiirDATiONa  rslatino  to  cabmiwm  it  WAm  iNaAaBn  fM  T«a 
.  Doafaano  nuoB 

Unlike  the  praetioe  of  water  earrieni  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Statea,  acreeroento  to  divide  the  territory  or  eharfs  oertain  ratea  in  the  < 
tie  trade  are  few.  Competition  in  ratea  between  domaatie  water  Uaea, 
ever,  baa  been  quite  aa  effectively  eliminated  as  in  the  foreign  trade  and  tbia 
baa  been  aeoompUabed  by  the  aeveral  linea  through  one  or  more  of  the 
oua  methoda  diacuaaed  in  Part  II  of  the  foregoing  Report  and  i 
pp.  400  to  412.  (Alao  aee  pp.  403  to  412  giving  a  "aummary  of  the 
methoda  of  control  of  competition  between  water  carrien  in  the  domeatie 
trade.") 

The  Act  of  August  24,  1012,  providing  for  the  opening,  maintenance, 
protection  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  oontaina  proviatooa  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  over  iateratnle  traoa- 
portation  which  involves  the  carriage  of  property  by  rail  and  water,  in  the 
following  particulars;  vii.,  (1)  to  establish  physical  connection,  where  this  ia 
roa.Honably  practicable  and  justifiable,  between  the  rail  earrier  and  the  doek 
of  the  water  carrier  by  directing  either  or  both  of  the  carriera  to  eooatruel 
the  connecting  tracks;  (2)  "establish  through  routes  and  maximum  joint  ratea 
over  such  rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  all  the  terms  and  conditiooa 
under  which  such  lines  shall  be  operated  in  the  handling  of  the  traffic  em- 
braced;" and  (3)  "to  establish  maximum  proportional  ratea  by  rail  to  and 
from  the  porta  to  which  the  traffic  is  brought,  or  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
water  carrier,  and  to  determine  to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what 
veaaela  and  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  such  ratea  will  apply."  Section 
11  of  the  Act  also  provides  for  the  divorcing  of  ^nmm'F^  earriava  by 
from  the  railroads  under  certain  conditions.  Theae  legialativa 
go  far  toward  eliminating  some  of  the  undesirable  practices  which  were  found 
by  the  Committee  to  exist  in  the  domeatie  eommeroe  of  the  United  States. 
The  Committee,  however,  believes,  in  view  of  the  faeta  praaantad  in  Part  II 
of  the  Report,  that  additional  legjalatioo  ia  required,  and  wiahaa  lo  oOer  the 
following  recommendations: 

(1)  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Comnaroa  OommiaaJMi  be 
•ztended  to  the  interstate  port-to-port  traffic  of  domaatie  wntar  eanian,  with 
full  power  to  require  all  such  carriers  to  file  tbalr  pori-to-poft  rmlaa  and  lo 
aabmit  reports  of  their  financial  and  busineaa  operatiooa.  Aa  ragaida  inter- 
state  port-to-port  traffic  the  Commission  should  be  given  full  power  lo  rago* 
late  ratea  and  to  determine  maximum  ebargea. 

(2)  That  water  carriers  be  required  to  file  for  approval  with  the  Interstata 
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Commerce  Commiasion  all  agreements  or  arrangements  affecting  interstate 
transportation,  whether  written  or  oral,  and  all  modifications  or  cancellations 
thereof,  with  other  water  carriers,  with  railroads  or  other  transportation 
agencies,  or  with  shippers. 

(3)  That  the  carriers  be  prohibited  from  granting  rebates  of  any  kind  to 
shippers  and  from  discriminating  between  shippers  in  rates,  in  the  giving  of 
space  accommodations  and  other  facilities,  and  in  the  making  of  unfair  con- 
tracts based  on  the  volume  of  freight  offered.  Water  carriers  should  also  be 
prohibited  from  using  fighting  ships,  or  deferred  rebates,  or  from  threatening 
or  resorting  to  retaliatory  or  other  unfair  measures  against  shippers  or  com- 
petitors. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to 
adopt  whatever  measures  it  may  consider  necessary  to  protect  shippers  or 
competitors  against  such  retaliatory  methods.  Water  carriers,  if  cutting 
rates  with  a  view  to  driving  out  a  competitor,  should  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  restoring  rates;  and  jurisdiction  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  determine  whether  rates  were  cut  with  the  object  of 
crushing  such  competitor. 

(4)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  empowered  to  inves- 
tigate fully  all  complaints  charging  unfairness  in  the  settlement  of  claims, 
and  indifference  to  the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition;  and 
to  adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement 
of  claims. 

(5)  That  as  regards  all  matters  relating  to  interstate  transportation,  all 
trafiic  associations  or  conferences,  whether  pertaining  to  through  rail-and- 
water  transportation  or  to  port-to-port  traffic  only  be  brought  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  conditions  under  which  an  outside  water  carrier  is  admitted 
to  such  associations  or  conferences  should  be  approved  by  the  Commission, 
and  that  an  outside  line  should  not  be  denied  membership  for  unfair  reasons 
or  simply  because  the  unanimous  consent  of  existing  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  conference  to  the  admission  of  said  line  cannot  be  obtained. 

(6)  That  the  railroads  be  prohibited  from  making  the  through  rail-and- 
water  route  unprofitable  as  compared  with  the  all-rail  route  by  charging  more 
for  the  same  service  on  water-borne  commodities  than  they  charge  for  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  all-rail  haul. 

(7)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  empowered  to  compel 
railroads  to  allow  competitive  water  carriers  to  apply  effective  differentials. 
The  Commission  should  also  have  full  supervisory  power  over  divisions  between 
railroads  and  water  carriers  as  regards  through  rail-and-water  rates.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  rate  divisions  on  any  trade  route  should  be 
opened  equally  to  all  water  carriers  that  comply  with  such  conditions  of 
quality  and  regularity  of  service  as  the  Conmiission  may  determine  to  be 
reasonable. 

(8)  That  the  railroads  and  water  carriers  be  required  to  issue  through 
bills  of  lading  to  all  interstate  water  carriers  that  meet  such  conditions  of 
quality  and  regularity  of  service  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  consider  reasonable. 


Bill  to  Rboulati  Casubm  it  Watbs 


(0)  ThAt  railroadi  be  requirad  to  Meount  tepanitoly  to  tW  IsloftUto 
iieree  Commiaiioo  for  the  Idooom  mm!  oxpeoditiirM  ol  intoivloto  w»t«r 
nvmi^  or  eontrolled  by  tlMn. 

railroAdt  be  required  to  ouUw  their  torailaia  feeUitke  eveileble 
Ti  on  equal  terme  end  under  eueh  reeeoneble  eoodltloM  ee  tiM 
Iiittniut«  Coouneree  Commiiilon  may  praeeribe.  The  Coounittee  eleo  be* 
liovtM  that  the  Pederel  Ooreminent  thould  punue  •  poliey  of  noi 
iioney  in  the  intereete  of  any  port  for  harbor  or  ehennel  im| 
that  port  haa  elBeient  dock  faetUUee  available  to  all  water  earrievi. 

(11)  That  there  ahould  be  leglaUtion  proriding  for  equal 
nil  rthippen  and  water  carriera  by  traaefer  and  lifhterafi 
f-yr'.vAnti  A  link  in  intentate  or  foreign  oommeree. 

That  all  intentate  traflle  on  eanala  be  placed  under  the 
•  retate  Commeroe  Commiaaioo;  and  that  the  railroada  be 
in  th^"  future  from  acquiring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  ownership 
ontrol  of  or  interoet  in  canals,  or  water  linee,  forwarding  eompaaiee  aad 
other  navigation  facilitiee  on  such  canals,  when  the  eame  are  need  ia  ittter- 
nUte  transportation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Albxandbb, 

Ckmrmm. 

APPENDIX  IV 

BILL  TO  REGULATE  CARRIERS   BY   WATER   ENGAGED  IN  THE 

FOREIGN  AND  INTERSTATE  CO.MMERCE  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Introduced  in  the  Houae  of  BeprtMmiaHmt  hff 

J.  W.  Alsxandsb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Plihariie 

A  BILL  TO  RBQULATI  CABBIBia  BT  WATSB  ■NOAOSO  Uf  TBB  fOKBION  AMD  tlfrmn- 
8TATB  COMMBBCB  OF  THB  UNITBO  aTATM^ 

fie  it  enacted  by  tke  SenaU  and  Howe  of  Bepreeentaiieee  of  Ike  Uniied  Sfales 
of  America  in  Congreee  auembled.  That  the  term  "common  carrier  by  water" 
when  used  in  this  Act  meana  a  conmum  carrier' engaged  in  the  traneportatloa 
by  water  of  passengers  or  property  in  the  interstate  or  foreign  eemmeree  oC 
the  United  States,  and  if  such  transportation  is  in  whole  or  in  part  withia  tiM 
territorial  limiu  of  the  United  Statee  or  its  possessions  includes  rrwwina 
carriers  by  water  engaged  in  transportatioo  on  eanala  or  partly  by  water  aad 
partly  by  railroad  when  both  are  uaed  under  onmmnn  eoetrol, 
or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  earriags  or 
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The  term  "common  carrier  by  water"  when  limited  by  the  term  "in 
foreign  commerce"  means  such  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion by  water  of  passengers  or  property  between  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  Districts,  Territories,  or  possessions  and  a  foreign  country,  and  includes 
both  the  import  and  export  trade. 

The  term  "common  carrier  by  water"  when  limited  by  the  term  "in 
interstate  commerce"  means  such  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation by  water  of  passengers  or  property  between  one  State,  Territory, 
District,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  and  any  other  State,  Territory, 
District,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  between  one  place  in  a  Terri- 
tory, District,  or  possession  and  another  place  in  the  same  Territory,  District, 
or  possession. 

The  term  "other  person  subject  to  this  Act"  means  any  person,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  term  "common  carrier  by  water,"  and  carrying  on  the  business 
of  forwarding,  ferrying,  towing,  or  furnishing  transfer,  lighterage,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities,  in  or  in  connection  with  the  foreign  or 
interstate  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "person"  wherever  used  in  this  Act  includes  corporations  and 
associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  any  foreign  country. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  or  in 
interstate  commerce  shall — 

First.  Pay  or  allow  or  enter  into  any  combination,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing, expressed  or  implied,  to  pay  or  allow  a  deferred  rebate  to  any  shipper. 
The  term  "deferred  rebate"  as  used  in  this  Act  means  a  return  of  any  portion 
of  the  freight  money  allowed  by  a  carrier  to  any  shipper  as  a  consideration 
for  the  giving  of  all  or  any  portion  of  his  shipments  to  such  carrier,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  the  payment  of  which  is  deferred  beyond  the  period  for 
which  it  is  computed  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both  the  period  for  which  the 
return  is  computed  and  the  period  of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  given  his 
shipments  to  such  carrier  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  rebate,  agree- 
ment or  arrangement. 

Second.  Use,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  carrier 
through  agreement  or  otherwise,  fighting  ships  for  the  purpose  of  excluding, 
preventing,  or  reducing  competition.  The  term  "fighting  ship"  as  used  in 
this  Act  means  a  vessel  selected  for  and  employed  in  a  particular  trade  by  a 
carrier  or  group  of  carriers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  another  carrier  out 
of  said  trade.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  full  hearing  upon 
a  complaint  made,  or  after  full  hearing  under  an  order  for  an  investigation 
and  hearing  made  by  the  commission  on  its  own  initiative,  shall  determine 
questions  of  fact  as  to  whether  said  carrier  or  carriers  did  select  or  employ 
a  vessel  as  a  fighting  ship. 

Third.  Retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  refusing,  or  threatening  to 
refuse,  space  accommodations  when  such  are  available,  or  resort  to  other 
discriminating  or  unfair  methods,  because  such  shipper  has  patronized  any 
other  carrier  or  has  filed  a  complaint  charging  unfair  treatment  or  for  any 
other  reason. 


Bill  to  Rboulatv  Cauusbs  bt  Watm  M6 

Any  Murrier  who  TioUtM  my  proiritUNi  of  this  teeUoa  ■hftll  bt  guilly  of 
a  misdemeanor  puniahnble  by  n  penalty  of  not  lev  Uuw  t6.000  nor  more  iIimi 
* 29,000  for  eeeh  olTenee.  If  it  ehnil  be  determined  by  the  IntofBlnle  rnnwiefw 
ommiaiion  or  Adjudged  by  any  court  of  oompetent  JurindletiQa  UmI  aajr 
veieel,  whether  of  the  United  8tatee  or  of  any  forviKn  eountry,  is  beiag  op«^ 
Hied  in  violation  of  any  provieion  of  thie  eeetion,  the  eommiaioo  or  Um  aovft 
mayi  by  ita  order,  judgment,  or  decree,  prohibit  said  Teeeel  from  eatorfaf  nl 
or  clearing  from  any  port  of  the  United  Statee  in  TioUtion  of  raeh  ordar, 
judgnieni,  or  decree  made  or  rendered;  whereupon  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
iuch  veeeel  to  eo  enter  or  clear  until  the  commiaeion  or  court  shall  find  thai 
the  violation  of  this  section  has  ceased.  A  penalty  of  125,000  shall  be  imposed 
upon  any  vessel  which  shall  enter  or  clear  from  any  port  of  the  United  8ut«a 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  a  judgment  or  decree  rendered  ss  providad 
in  this  section  for  eaeh  and  every  such  entry  or  clearance,  which  penalty  or 
penalties  may  be  recovered  by  proceedings  in  admiralty  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  said  vessel  may  be,  and  tha 
court  may  direct  the  sale  of  said  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  amount 
of  said  penalty  or  penalties  and  cost. 

Sac.  8.  That  every  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  or  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  shall  file  for  approval 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  true  copy,  or,  if  oral,  a  true  and 
complete  memorandum,  of  every  agreement,  understanding,  conference,  or 
other  arrangement,  to  which  it  may  be  a  party,  or  to  which  it  may  conform 
in  whole  or  in  part,  fixing  or  regulating  transportation  rates  or  fares;  giving 
or  receiving  special  rates,  accommodations,  or  other  special  privileges  or 
advantages;  oontroUing,  regulating,  preventing,  or  destroying  competition; 
pooling  or  apportioning  earnings,  losses,  or  traffic;  allotting  the  ports  or 
restricting  or  otherwise  regulating  the  number  and  character  of  sailings  be- 
tween ports;  limiting  or  regulating  in  any  way  the  volume  or  character  of 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  carried ;  or  in  any  manner  providing  for  an 
exclusive,  preferential,  or  co6perative  working  arrangement.  All  modifieap 
tions  and  cancellations  of  such  agreements,  understandings,  eoofc 
arraa«ements  shall  be  immediately  filed  for  approval  with  the 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hereby  empowered  to  order 
canceled  or  modified  any  such  agreement,  understanding,  oonferenee,  or  ar- 
rangement, or  any  part  thereof,  that  it  may  find  discriminating  or  mifair  m 
between  carriers,  shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or  poru,  or  between  exporters 
from  the  United  States  and  their  foreign  competitors,  or  that  it  may  find  to 
operste  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  that  may 
be  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

All  such  agreements,  understandings,  conferenoes,  and  arraafleoMOti  shall 
be  approved  or  disspproved  by  the  Interstate  Coomieree 
when  approved  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
protect  trade  and  conmieroe  against  unlawful  rsstratnU  and  laooopoHss," 
and  amendments  and  AcU  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  provisions  of  asa* 
tions  seventy-three  to  seventy-eeven,  both  inclusive,  of  an  Aet  approved 
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August  twenty-«eventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  amendments  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Any  carrier  by  water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  who  fails  to  fil< 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  commission,  a  true  and  complete  copy  or  memorandum  of 
every  agreement,  understanding,  conference,  or  arrangement,  as  required  in 
this  section,  shall  be  liable  for  each  such  offense  to  a  penalty  of  11,000  for 
each  day  during  which  such  offense  continues.  Said  penalty  shall  accrue  to 
and  be  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  a  civil  action. 

8bc.  4.  That  every  traffic  or  rate  association  or  conference  of  which  any 
conmion  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  may  be  a  member,  or  with 
which  it  may  be  associated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  hereby  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  regard 
the  approval  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  rates,  traffic  arrangements  between 
carriers,  aiid  other  conditions  of  water  transportation  affecting  the  interests 
of  shippers  and  carriers,  and  with  respect  to  both  rail-and-watcr  and  all-water 
transportation,  if  the  same  are  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State. 
Jurisdiction  is  hereby  also  conferred  on  the  commission  to  approve  and  pre- 
scribe reasonable  conditions  under  which  other  carriers  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  such  association  or  conference.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  deny 
membership  in  any  such  association  or  conference  to  any  carrier  because  the 
consent  of  all  or  any  number  of  the  existing  members  of  such  association  or 
conference  can  not  be  obtained  to  favor  the  admission  of  said  carrier. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  by  water,  or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  either  directly  or  indirectly — 

First.  To  issue  or  give  any  free  ticket,  free  pass,  or  free  transportation 
for  passengers,  or  to  carry,  store,  or  handle  property  free  or  at  reduced  rates: 
Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  prohibit  any  common  carrier  by  water 
from  giving  such  free  ticket,  free  pass,  or  free  transportation  to  its  employees 
and  their  families,  its  officers,  agents,  surgeons,  physicians,  attorneys  at  law, 
and  witnesses  attending  any  legal  investigation  in  which  the  common  carrier 
is  interested;  to  ministers  of  religion,  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  persons  exclusively  engaged  in  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  work;  to  indigent,  destitute,  and  homeless  persons,  and  to 
such  persons  when  transported  by  charitable  societies  or  hospitals,  and  tip 
neceesary  agents  employed  in  such  transportation;  to  persons  injured  in 
wrecks  and  physicians  and  nurses  attending  such  persons;  to  inmates  of  the 
National  homes  or  State  homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  and  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  those  returning  home 
after  discharge;  to  necessary  caretakers  of  live  stock  and  cargo;  and  to  em- 
ployees in  the  mail  service,  post-office  inspectors,  customs  inspectors,  anrl 
immigration  inspectors:  Provided  further,  That  this  provision  shall  not  b' 
construed  to  prohibit  the  interchange  of  passes  for  the  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  of  common  carriers  and  their  families;  nor  to  prohibit  any  common 
carrier  from  carrying  passengers  free  with  the  object  of  providing  relief  in 
ot  general  epidemic,  pestilence,  or  other  calamitous  visitation:  And 
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promdsd  furttm,  That  the  Umit  "«mplo3rMt"  and  "famiUw"  m  wnd  is  tUi 
MoUon  ahall  be  defiaad  m  la  Motion  una  ol  the  Act  to  ragttUUo 
approvod  Pobnamry  fourth,  aightai  himdrid  and  •ighty'oevaa,  tad 
menu  thereto:  And  prmidtd  fwrilm.  Thai  Dothiag  ia  thie  Aet  ehall 
the  earriafB,  etorefe,  or  haadlhig  ol  property  free  or  et  redoeed  retee  lor  the 
Uaited  Sutee,  Sute.  or  maaiaipal  gomniinMHi,  or  for  chAritehle  purpof. 
or  to  or  from  feire  end  espoiitloBO  for  eiUbltloii  thereet,  or  the  glviac  el 
redueed  retee  to  minictert  of  relifioii,  or  to  munieipel  govemxDeoU  for  the 
traaeportetion  of  indigeot  perKMU,  or  to  inmetet  of  the  Netiooel  hosMe  or 
Bute  horoei  for  dieehled  Toluateer  eoldien,  mad  of  eoldien'  ead  eeilori' 
iaoludiag  thoee  about  to  eaUr  aad  thoee  returaiag  hooie  after 
uader  arraafemeaU  with  the  board  of  managew  ol  laid  homee. 

Any  eonunoa  earrier  by  waUr  violatiag  thie  prorieloa  or  aay 
using  euoh  free  tieket,  free  paae,  or  free  trantporUtioa,  or  sueh  free  or  redaeed 
traaeportation  for  the  earriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  property  la 
ol  this  provision  ahsll  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeaaor,  aad  for  eaeh  ( 
oo  ooariotioa,  shall  pay  to  the  United  Sutee  a  penalty  of  not  lees  than  $100 
aor  aiore  thaa  t2,000. 

Seeoad.  To  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons by  aay  special  rate,  rebate,  drawback,  or  other  devioe  a  greater  or  leas 
eompeasation  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  ia  the  traasportatioo 
of  passeagers  or  property  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Aet  than  it  charges, 
denumds,  collecU,  or  reoeivee  from  any  other  pereon  or  persoos  for  doing  for 
him  or  them  a  like  service  in  the  traasporatioa  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  under 
substantially  similar  circumstances  and  oonditioas. 

Third.  To  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prefereaee  or  advaa- 
tage  to  any  paKicular  person,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic  in  any  respect 
whateoever  or  to  subject  any  particular  pereon,  locality,  or  deecriptioa  ol 
traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreaeonable  prejudice  or  disadvaatags  ia  aay  respect 
whateoever. 

Fourth.  To  allow  aay  person  or  pereoas  to  obtaia  traasportatioo  for 
property  at  lees  thaa  the  regular  ratee  thea  established  and  ealorDid  oo  tho 
line  of  transporUtion  of  such  earner,  by  means  of  false  billing  false 
cation,  false  weighing,  false  report  of  weight,  or  by  any  other 
Any  wilfuU  violation  of  this  provision  by  any  ooounon  earrier  by  wator,  or, 
whenever  such  common  carrier  is  a  corporation,  by  aay  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
or  any  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  such  corporation,  or  by  any  persoo, 
corporation,  or  eoopany,  or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof,  who  ehall  deliver 
property  for  traasporUtioo  to  aay  eommoQ  earrier  by  water  sobjeet  to  thie 
Act,  or  for  whom,  as  eoosigaor  or  eoosignee,  aay  soeh  eanrior  sImU  trsBiport> 
property,  shall  be  a  misdemeaaor  pualahable,  upoa  eoovietioo,  by  a  ino  ol 
aot  exceeding  $5,000;  or  imprisonment  ia  the  peaiUatiary  for  a  tana  ol  oot 
exceeding  two  jrears,  or  both,  in  the  dieeretioa  ol  the  court,  lor  eaeh 

Fifth.    To  induce,  persuade,  or  otherwiee  iafhienee  aay 
company  or  underwriter,  or  agent  thereol,  to  prevent  a 
by  water  from  securing  as  favorable  a  rate  of  insurance  oo  eargo  carried, 
having  due  regard  to  the  elass  ol  vessel,  as  is  granted  to  such  earrier  or ; 
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Any  common  carrier  by  water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  or 
whenever  such  carrier  or  person  is  a  corporation,  any  director  or  officer  thereof, 
or  any  receiver,  trustee,  leasee,  agent,  or  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  such 
corporation,  who,  alone  or  with  any  other  jjerson,  or  party,  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  or  shall  willingly  suffer  or  permit  to  be 
done,  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  section  prohibited  and  hereby  declared 
to  be  unlawful,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  therein,  and  for  which  no  penalty  is 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
each  offense:  Provided,  That  if  the  offense  for  which  any  person  shall  be 
convicted  as  aforesaid  shall  be  an  unlawful  discrimination  in  rates,  fares,  or 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property,  such  person  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  fine  hereinbefore  provided  for,  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever,  after  full  hearing  upon  a  complaint,  or  under 
an  order  for  investigation  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
its  own  initiative  (either  in  extension  of  any  pending  complaint  or  without 
any  complaint  whatever),  the  commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  rates 
or  charges  demanded,  charged,  or  collected  by  any  common  carrier  by  water 
in  foreign  commerce  are  unreasonably  high,  or  unjustly  discriminatory  between 
shippers  or  ports,  or  unjustly  prejudicial  to  exporters  of  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  their  foreign  competitors,  or  represent  an  unjust  relation 
between  classes  of  commodities  the  commission  is  hereby  empowered  to 
determine  and  prescribe  what  shall  be  the  just  and  reasonable  rates  and 
charges  to  be  thereafter  observed  as  the  maximum  to  be  charged,  and  to  make 
an  order  that  such  carrier  shall  cease  and  desist  from  publishing,  demanding, 
or  collecting  any  rate  or  charge  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  maximum,  such 
order  to  continue  in  force  for  such  period  of  time,  not  exceeding  two  years, 
as  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  order  of  the  commission,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  suspended,  modified,  or  set  aside  by  the  commission,  or  be  suspended  or 
set  aside  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  commission  is  hereby 
also  empowered  upon  formal  complaint,  or  in  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
commission  of  its  own  motion  and  after  full  hearing,  to  determine,  prescribe, 
and  order  enforced  just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  practices  relating  to 
or  connected  with  the  receiving,  handling,  storing,  and  delivering  of  property 
by  any  such  carrier. 

Sec.  7.  That  every  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce 
shall  establish,  observe,  and  enforce  in  interstate  commerce  just  and  reason- 
able rates,  fares,  and  charges  and  just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  practices 
affecting  classifications,  rates,  or  tariffs,  the  issuance,  form,  and  substance  of 
tickets,  receipts,  and  bills  of  lading,  the  manner  and  method  of  presenting, 
marking,  packing,  and  delivering  property  for  transportation,  the  carrying 
of  personal,  sample,  and  excess  baggage,  the  facilities  for  transportation,  and 
all  other  matters  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  receiving,  handling,  trans- 
porting, storing,  and  delivering  of  property.  Whenever  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall,  upon  formal  complaint  or  in  proceedings  instituted 
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'Y  the  oofnmiMion  of  ito  own  molioB  Mid  afUr  full  haAriBg.  bo  of  opialoB  tktl 
4I1J  of  Iba  aforooMDtlooed  rtlao,  eliMiti,  oliMJIioatioM,  rmilotioM,  or  pra^ 
tioit  Are  unjuti  or  iwrotooBibto,  iho  nmrnnlMlnii  is  boroby  oMpomod  to 
lotormiat,  proteribo,  and  ordor  Mforood  Juti  Mid  roMoooblo  rolot,  ebM^M. 
iMrifloarioni,  rogulMioni,  Mid  prMtioot. 

Bvwy  eomami  oMriar  by  water  in  IntonUlo  aoauBOioo  ■bdl  ilo  with 
tho  latoffoUto  Commoreo  Comtniwlott  Mid  koop  opoo  to  pitblio  iMpoetiott, 
in  the  form  and  within  the  timo  prooeribod  by  the  ooauniaioii,  oU  tbt  raloo, 
farM,  and  obArgM  for  irantporUtion  botwooa  dUTemii  poiato  oo  ilo  ovb 
roulo  and  pointa  on  tho  routo  of  any  oibor  earrior  by  wator  vbon  a  tbroogb 
route  and  joint  rate  havo  boon  ootabliohod,  and  if  no  joint  raio  oror  tbo  Ibroagli 
route  haa  boon  ootabliabod  ibo  oororal  earrien  in  ouch  ihrottgb  routa  aball 
fUa  ibo  ooparatoly  ootabliabod  ratoo»  f aroo,  and  eharfoa  applied  to  tbo  tbroofb 
tranoportation.  No  ineroaoo  ahall  be  made  by  tuoh  earner  in  tbo  ratoo,  farao, 
and  ebMfoo,  or  joint  ratoo,  faree,  and  obarfoo  wbieb  bavo  boon  lilod  ia  oon- 
pUaaoo  with  tbo  roquiremoalo  of  tbia  oection,  oxeopt  aftor  ton  daya'  BoHoa 
to  the  commiaaion,  which  notice  ahall  plainly  atate  the  iocreaae  propoood  to 
be  made.  The  Interstate  Commeroe  Commiaaion  ia  hereby  empowered  to 
determine  and  proaeribe  what  ahall  bo  the  maTimnm  ratoa,  farea,  and  charsea 
to  be  oboonrod  and  eharged  by  auch  carrier,  and  to  make  an  order  that  such 
carrier  abali  eoaae  and  desiat  from  demanding  or  collecting  any  rat«,  fare, 
or  charge  in  oxoeoa  of  the  preacribed  maximum,  auch  order  to  continue  in  foreo 
for  such  period  of  time,  not  exceeding  two  yeara,  aa  ahall  be  preacribed  ia  tbo 
order  of  tba  eommiaaion,  unleoa  tho  aamo  ahall  be  auapendod,  modified,  or  aat 
aaido  by  tbo  eommiaaion,  or  bo  auaponded  or  aet  aaide  by  a  court  of  eompotoot 
j urisdiotion.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  ia  hereby  alao  empowered 
to  determine  and  enforce  differentials  between  the  ratoa  charged  in  iatontato 
commoreo  by  common  carriers  by  rail  and  by  water  whan  tbo  two  elaoMO  of 
carriers  are  in  competition  with  each  other. 

8bo.  8.  That  whenever  a  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  ( 
reduces  its  ratea  on  the  carriage  of  any  apeciea  of  freight  to  or  from 
petitivo  pointa  below  a  fair  and  remunerative  baaia  with  the  intent  of  driving 
out  or  otherwiae  injuring  a  competitive  carrier  by  water,  it  ahall  not  ba  par* 
mitted  to  increaae  auch  rates  unleoa  after  hearing  by  the  Intorstaio  Commorea 
Commission  it  shall  be  found  that  such  proposed  increase  rests  upon  changed 
conditiona  other  than  the  elimination  of  aaid  competition.  Jurisdiction  ia 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commoroa  Commiaaion  after  full  bearing 
upon  a  complaint  made,  or  after  full  hearing  under  an  order  for  iavoiligatioa 
and  hearing  made  by  the  commission  on  ita  own  initiative,  to  dalarmiaa  qMi- 
tions  of  fact  aa  to  whether  aaid  carrier  did  reduce  raioo  below  a  fair  aad 
remunerative  basis  with  the  intent  of  driving  out  or  otbarwiao  injuring  aaid 
competitor. 

Sac  0.  That  it  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  oombmb  oarrior  by  water,  or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  omployaa  of  wmk 
earrier  or  person,  or  for  any  other  person  lawfully  auihoriaod  by  ooeb  oarriar 
or  person  to  receive  information  therefrom,  knowingly  to  diaelooe  to  or  pomii 
to  bo  acquired  by  any  peraon  other  than  tbo  obippor  or  consignso,  witboal 
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the  consent  of  such  shipper  or  consignee,  any  information  concerning  the 
nature,  kind,  quantity,  destination,  consignee,  or  routing  of  any  property 
tendered  or  delivered  to  such  common  carrier  for  interstate  transportation, 
or  for  transportation  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country,  which 
information  may  be  used-  to  the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  such  shipper  or 
consignee,  or  which  may  improperly  disclose  hi8  business  transactions  to  a 
competitor,  or  which  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  any  carrier; 
and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  solicit  or  knowingly  receive 
any  such  information  which  may  be  so  used:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  giving  of  such  information  in  response 
to  any  legal  process  issued  under  the  authority  of  any  court  of  a  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  or  to  any 
officer  or  other  duly  authorized  person  seeking  such  information  for  the  prose- 
cution of  persons  charged  with  or  suspected  of  crime,  or  information  given 
by  a  common  carrier  to  another  carrier,  or  its  duly  authorized  agent,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  mutual  traffic  accounts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
of  such  carriers. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hereby  empowered 
to  investigate  fully  all  complaints  (or  to  undertake  investigation  on  its  own 
initiative)  against  any  common  carrier  by  water,  charging  unfair  treatment 
of  shippers  in  the  matter  of  cargo  space  accommodations  or  other  facilities, 
having  due  regard  for  the  proper  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  available  ton- 
nage, or  unfair  or  discriminating  contracts  with  shippers  based  on  the  volume 
of  freight  offered,  or  unfair  treatment  in  the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  in 
proper  condition,  or  unfair  treatment  in  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
claims.  The  commission  is  hereby  empowered  to  order  the  discontinuance 
of  all  unfair  or  discriminating  practices  which  it  may  find  to  exist,  and  to 
adopt  all  rules  and  regulations  which  it  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  such 
unfair  or  discriminating  practices,  and  to  protect  the  complainant  against 
any  form  of  retaliation. 

Sec.  11.  That  when  property  may  be  or  is  transported  by  rail  and  water 
from  point  to  point  in  the  United  States,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  State,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  companies 
to  discriminate  against  such  rail-and-water  route,  as  compared  with  the  all- 
rail  route  between  the  same  points,  by  charging  more  for  the  same  transpor- 
tation service,  having  due  regard  for  reasonable  extra  terminal  charges  and 
other  expenses  involved,  on  water-borne  commodities  and  articles  moving 
between  said  points,  than  they  charge  on  the  same  kind  of  commodities  and 
articles  for  the  proportionate  share  of  the  all-rail  haul.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  hereby  empowered  upon  complaint,  or  on  its  own  initi- 
ative and  after  full  hearing,  to  determine  questions  of  fact  as  to  the  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any  railroad  company,  and  to  order  any 
such  violation  discontinued. 

Sec.  12.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  railroad  company  or  other  common  carrier  to  acquire,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  ownership  or  control  of,  or  to  acquire  any  interest  whatsoever 
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(by  stock  ownenhip,  either  direetly  or  indirectly,  or  lltfoucb  aay 
eompAny,  or  by  directors  to  eommon.  or  by  lease,  or  by  smugioaMBt  to  opsr> 
ste,  or  in  any  other  nuuinor)  in  sny  csnsl  in  the  Unitod  SUIos,  or  in  mkj 
eommon  carrier,  water  line,  or  forwardinc  company  on  syeb  Msd,  nhsii  Um 
same  is  used  in  interstate  oooimsros,  unlsss  the  Intorstalt  ^-i*niffwtrt  CooMBk* 
■ion  shall  approve  sueh  aoqitidUoA  M  btiaf  in  the  publio  totamt  and  of 
sdvantafe  to  the  eonvmiiaaee  and  oo«narca  of  Iho  ptopla. 

Sac.  13.    That  for  the  purpose  of  aiiabliBf  it  the  bettor  to  carry  ooi  Om 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  IntoraUte  Commaroo  ConmisaioD  b  bersby  sipoir 
ered,  in  its  discretion,  to  require  any  common  earrier  by  water  in  foraifB 
commerce  (and  if  such  common  carrier  is  a  corporation,  any  director  or  oOeor 
thereof,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  leasee,  agent,  or  person  acting  for  or  am* 
'  • .  V  such  corporation)  to  file  with  it  any  periodical  or  special  report,  or 
•unt,  record,  rate,  or  charge,  or  any  mamorandum  of  any  facta  and 
•>ns  appertaining  to  the  carrier's  business,  concerning  any  mattar 
irh  the  commission  is  authorised  or  required  by  this  Act  to  inquire 
informed  or  which  it  is  required  to  enforce,  or  to  require  fron 
.<r  (if)ecif)c  answers  to  all  questions  upon  which  the  commissioa 
'  ion  in  carrying  out  this  Act.    Any  such  reports,  accounts, 
icvw.wo,  i»uo.  .i.argcs,  and  memoranda,  or  answers  to  questions,  shall  be 
under  oath  whenever  the  commission  so  requires,  and  shall  be  furnished  in 
the  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  commission.    If  any  carrier 
referred  to  in  this  section  (and  if  sueh  carrier  is  a  corporation,  any  director 
or  oflBoer  thereof,  or  any  receiver,  tnistee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person  acting  for 
or  employed  by  such.corporation)  shall  fail  to  file  any  report,  account,  record, 
rate,  charge,  or  memorandum,  or  shall  fail  to  make  specific  anawar  to  any 
question  authorised  by  this  section,  within  such  reaaonable  time  aa  the  com- 
mission may  prescribe,  such  carrier  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  Statea  the  sum 
of  $100  for  each  and  every  day  it  shall  continue  to  be  in  default  with  respect 
thereto.    Any  person  (or  where  the  carrier  by  water  is  a  corporation,  any 
director  or  officer  thereof,  or  any  receiver,  tnistee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  such  corporation)  who  shall  willfully  falsify  in  aay 
manner  whatsoever,  or  who  shall  willfully  destroy,  mutilate,  or  alter,  or  who 
shall  willfully  neglect  or  fail  truthfully  to  hie  any  such  report,  account,  record, 
rate,  charge,  memorandum,  or  answer,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miada- 
meanor,  and  ahall  be  subject,  upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  11,000 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  14.  That  section  twenty  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulata 
commerce,"  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  aa?aa, 
and  all  amendmanta  to  aaid  section  of  said  Act,  ahall  apply  to  eommmi  earriara 
by  water  in  interstate  commerce,  as  far  aa  the  aame  may  be  applicable  to  aald 
carriers.  The  penal tiaa  proTided  in  aaid  section  twenty  of  said  Act  to 
lata  oommaroa  and  amandmanta  thereto  ahall  apply,  in 
daacribad^  to  any  eommon  carrier  by  water  in  interstate 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  is  hereby  emposrarad  to  require 
any  railroad  or  other,  parson  to  account  aaparataly,  in  tba  SMBDar  prsaeribad 
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by  it,  for  the  income,  expenditures,  and  other  financial  and  property  charac- 
teriatics  of  any  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce,  which  may 
be  at  present  not  separately  incorporated  but  whose  identity  is  merged  with 
the  general  property  and  income  account  of  said  railroad  or  other  person. 

Sbc.  16.  That  any  common  carrier  by  water  or  by  railroad  or  other 
person  subject  to  this  Act,  or  whenever  such  carrier  or  person  is  a  corporation, 
any  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  or  agent  of,  or  person  acting  for 
or  employed  by  such  corporation  who  alone  or  with  any  other  person  willfully 
does  or  causes  to  be  done  or  willingly  suffers  or  permits  to  be  done  any  act, 
matter,  or  thing  in  this  Act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or  who  aids 
or  abets  therein,  or  violates  any  order  or  regulation  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who 
aids  or  abets  therein,  or  willfully  omits  or  fails  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing 
in  this  Act  required  to  be  done,  or  causes  or  willingly  suffers  or  permits  any 
act,  matter,  or  thing  so  directed' or  required  by  this  Act  to  be  done  not  to  be 
so  done,  or  aids  or  abets  any  such  omission  or  failure,  or  is  guilty  of  any  vio- 
lation of  this  Act,  or  who  aids  or  abets  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  offense  was  committed  shall,  except  as 
in  this  Act  otherwise  provided,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  each  offense :  Provided,  That  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid  of  a  vio- 
lation of  sections  six,  seven,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  violation 
continues :  Provided  further,  That  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid  of  a  vio- 
lation of  section  nine  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  each  offense. 

Every  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  crimes  within  the  district  in  which  such  viola- 
tion was  committed,  or  through  which  the  transportation  may  have  been 
conducted;  and  whenever  the  offense  is  begun  in  one  jurisdiction  and  com- 
pleted in  another  it  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and 
punished  in  either  jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offense  had  been 
actually  and  wholly  committed  therein. 

Sec.  16.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property 
by  reason  of  any  common  carrier  by  water  or  by  rail,  or  other  person  subject 
to  this  Act,  doing,  causing  to  be  done,  or  permitting  to  be  done  any  act, 
matter,  or  thing  in  this  Act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or  omitting 
to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  Act  required  to  be  done,  may  sue  there- 
for in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  double  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the 
cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  17.  That  whenever  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity  hereafter 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under  this  Act,  or  in  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  this  Act,  there 
shall  have  been  rendered  a  final  judgment  or  decree,  or  decision  or  order,  to 
the  effect  that  a  defendant  has  done,  or  failed  to  do,  any  act,  matter,  or  thing 
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in  thi«  Act  prohibited  or  roquirod  or  doelarod  to  be  aiiUwftil,  Mid  JudcBOBt 
or  decree,  or  deciiiion  or  order,  fhiUI,  to  the  full  eitent  to  which  toeh  Judg- 
meoi  or  decree,  or  deeiaion  or  order,  would  eonttitute  io  may  olbtr  Mil  or 
proeeeding  ad  estoppel  mm  beiwMB  Ibe  United  Sutet  and  toeb  d^hmduA, 

iitute  against  such  defendant  prima  fade  eridenet  oC  the  same  faete  la 
vor  of  any  other  party  in  any  suit  or  proeeeding  brought  under  or  lavolWaf 
Ibe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

In  the  case  of  a  private  right  of  action  arising  under  this  Act  and  bMnd 
whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter  complained  of  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  in 
uity  brought  under  this  Act  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statsa,  the  statute 
«f  limitations  shall  not  run  during  the  pendency  of  suit  or  proceeding. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  common  carrier  by  water  or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  within  sixty  days  after  the  taking  effect  of 
this  Act,  to  designate  in  writing  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Waabingtoa,  Distrid 
of  Columbia,  upon  whom  service  of  all  orders,  notices,  and  proeeaaas  may  be 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  common  carrier  or  person  in  any  proceeding  or 
suit  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  to  ftle  auch 
designation  io  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coounia- 
aion,  which  designation  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  by  like  writing 
similarly  filed;  that  thereupon  service  of  all  orders,  notices,  and  proccasse 
may  be  made  upon  such  carrier  or  person  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  such 
designated  agent  at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence  in  the  city  of  Wssh* 
ington  with  like  effect  as  if  made  personally  upon  such  carrier  or  person;  and 
in  default  of  such  designation  of  such  agent  8er\'ice  of  any  order,  notice,  or 
proeeas  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
be  made  by  posting  a  copy  of  such  notice,  order,  or  process  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sbc.  19.    That  the  Interstate  Commerse  Commission  shall  execute  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act.    There  are  hereby  extended  to  the  com- 
mission  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Acts 
entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eeven ;  "An  .\ct  making  appropriations  to  supply  urgent 
deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  twenty-second,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen;  ".\n  Act  in  relation  to  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  in  cases  or  proceedings  under  or  connected  with 
an  Aet  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved  Februar>'  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  amendments  thereto,"  spproved  Feb- 
ruary eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three;  "An  Act  defining  the  right 
of  immunity  of  witnesses  under  the  .Act  entitled  'An  Act  in  relation  to  testi- 
Hnony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion/  and  so  forth,  approved 
JBlbruary  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  nineljr-Uiroe,  and  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,'  approved 
obruary  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  an  Act  entiilod  'Aa 
vot  to  further  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  aasoog  Iho  SUlMb' 
pproved  February  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thrse,  aad  mm  Ael  oa* 
t  led  'An  Aet  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  aad  Judicial 
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expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  four,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  February  twenty- 
fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,"  approved  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six;  "An  Act  to  further  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  States,"  approved  Fcbruarj*  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three; 
"An  Act  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  determination  of  suits  in  equity  pending 
or  hereafter  brought  under  the  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,'  'An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved  Febru- 
ary fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  or  any  other  Acts  having  a 
like  purpose  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted,"  approved  February  eleventh, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereof.  All  other 
provisions  of  the  said  Acts,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  and  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to, 
incorporated  in,  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act. 

The  United  States  or  any  party  damaged  by  the  violation  of  this  Act 
or  of  the  orders  or  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made 
in  pursuance  hereof  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies  given  to 
the  United  States  or  such  party,  respectively,  in  any  of  said  Acts  and  in  sec- 
tions four  and  five  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlaw^ful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Sec.  20.  That  to  carry  out  and  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such  experts 
and  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  appoint  special  agents  or 
examiners  who  shall  have  powers  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and 
take  testimony. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hereby  enlarged 
so  as  to  consist  of  eleven  members,  whose  terms  of  office,  appointment,  qualifi- 
cations, and  compensation  shall  be  as  already  provided  by  law.  Such  enlarge- 
ment of  the  commission  shall  be  accomplished  through  appointment  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  four  addi- 
tional Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  one  for  a  term  expiring  December 
thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  one  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  one  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  one  for  a  term  expiring 
December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  successors  of 
the  additional  commissioners  herein  provided  for  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
full  term  of  seven  years,  except  that  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commissioner  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  Not  more  than  six  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  same  political  party. 

See.  22.    That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 
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Adaiw,  Cbarlm  Psancw.    Tht  Momro§  DoeMnt,    Pp.  42.    PriM,  W  tflita. 
Boston:  HoughUm,  MUBin  CompMiy.  1014. 

ANTuy,  Saioa  Bkumback,  and  Aimuif,  Ebjomt  Ibtiho.   Tk»  Caumtf  Libr^rf. 
Pp.  xiv,  906.    Prieo,  12.    Van  Wert,  Ohio:  The  PIoomt  Ptmb,  1914 

BAltON,  RooBK  W.  Th«  Future  Method  of  In9Ut\ng  Money.  Pp.  107.  PHm, 
00  oenU.  Boston:  BabMn't  Sutittieal  OrgantsAUon«  1014. 
Th»  Fuiur§  Method  of  Inptsting  Money,  h^l  it  been  the  first  work  of  the 
author  od  the  topie  discuised  (the  applieAtioii  of  Mr.  Babeon't  principles  d 
foreeestiBC  conditions),  might  hsre  been  eonsideied  to  contsin  s  new  tad 
interasting  theory.  In  view  of  the  writer's  former  book  Business  flamsisftrt,  •■ 
exoellent  work  which  wss  s  pioneer  in  its  field,  this  volume  is  verj  disnppotel- 
ing.  It  contains  only  the  briefest  outline  of  the  subjects  treated,  namely, 
priee  movements  in  the  security  market,  when  to  buy  securities,  what  securi- 
ties to  buy  and  a  sample  of  the  author's  composite  plot  of  business  conditions. 
It  is  excellently  printed,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  similar  books,  to  be  knovB  ee 
the  *'Bebeon  Eeonomie  Series." 

Baokbousb,  E.,  and  Bland.  J.O.P.  Annate  and  Memoire  of  the  Cowt  of  Peking. 
Pp.  X,  631.  Priee,  04.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1014. 
Here  is  a  series  of  chapters— not  altogether  continuous— HTrom  the  history 
of  the  last  two  Chinese  dynasties;  the  Ming,  in  its  later  years,  and  .Manchu, 
from  its  rise  to  its  fall,  including  many  aneodotes  or  charactcriistions  of 
eertain  emperors. 

The  conception  of  China's  history  which  these  authors  sugfset  bee  etrsedy 
been  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bland's  writings  to  the  effect  that  the  fTilneee  ere  by 
ancient  character  and  fixed  customs  incapable  of  maintaining  any  govern- 
ment but  despotism.  From  the  facts  of  Chinese  histor>'  making  up  most  of 
the  book,  it  seems  better  to  sssert  the  opposite  thesis  that  a  despotism  is  no 
more  permanently  possible  in  China  than  elsewhere;  that  is  to  sey,  thel 
China  is  not  a  special  creation.  It  appcani  that  nearly  all  the  CUaese  IMHI* 
archs  in  300  years  have  been  unfit  for  their  duties. 

"Young  China,"  these  writers  treat  quite  contemptuoasly,  es  "eon* 
demned  of  futility,"  "failing  to  seise  its  splendid  opportunities"— forgettiag 
that  enthusiasm  can  seldom  be  expected  to  be  moderate.    Certainly  tiM 
iAtn  is  not  futile  which  hss  brooght  about  a  first  step  toward  sbclisfc 
il  a  system  as  that  here  deecribed. 

chief  intorret  and  great  value  of  the  work  eoosist  in  its  giving  a 
rhincnc  iM>Iitirs  from  within  -largely  by  diaries  and  other  writings 
of  Chinese  in  public  life. 

27ft 
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Bmt,  Harry.    The  Deaf.    Pp.  xviii,  340.    Price,  12.    New  York:  Thos.  Y. 

Crowell  Company,  1914. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  welcome  this  well-written  and  comprehensive 
account.  In  view  of  the  excellent  educational  provision  made  by  many  of 
our  states,  it  seems  curious  that  there  are  so  few  volumes  on  the  subject.  The 
author  has  rendered  a  service  by  collecting  and  publishing  the  material, 
hitherto  so  scattered  as  to  be  largely  inaccessible.  He  gives  a  summary  of 
existing  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  deafness — children's  diseases  being 
largely  responsible;  sketches  the  history  of  the  efTorts  to  educate  the  deaf, 
describes  the  schools  and  indicates  what  the  different  states  of  our  country 
are  doing. 

Best,  R.  H.,  and  Oqden,  C.  K.     The  Problem  of  the  Continuation  School  and 

Its  Succesaftd  Solution  in  Germany.    Pp.   xv,  80.    Price,   Is.    London: 

P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1914. 

This  pamphlet  is  both  a  plea  and  an  exposition :  an  exposition  of  Ger- 
many's method  of  dealing  with  training  for  vocations  and  for  citizenship, 
and  a  plea  for  the  adaptation  of  this  system  to  England's  needs.  England 
has  made  little  provision  for  the  education  of  "the  rank  and  file  of  the  people, 
though  possessing  some  excellent  types  of  schools  for  the  leisure  class."  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  has  become  convinced  that  "compulsory  attendance 
at  the  continuation  school  in  the  daytime,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  is  absolutely  indispensable."  The  dominating  idea  in  Munich,  as 
in  many  other  German  cities,  has  come  to  be  that  technical  education  is  only 
a  means  for  mental  and  moral  training.  Schools  have  been  provided  for 
every  trade  which  can  provide  more  than  twenty  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen.  Employers  are  obliged  in  every  case  to  allow  the 
time.  In  the  technical  instruction  the  endeavor  is  to  let  the  pupil  "find 
pleasure  in  simple,  careful,  thorough,  conscientious  work,  in  genuine  mater- 
ials, and  to  encourage  him  to  new  attempts  through  the  feeling  of  confidence 
in  his  own  power."  Civic  instruction  is  given  a  trade  setting  so  as  to  grow 
into  a  realization  of  the  "continually  growing  interdependence  of  interests 
among  all  citizens  of  a  conmiunity." 

The  work  is  quite  as  full  of  lessons  for  America  as  for  England. 

Branpord,   Victor.    Interpretations  and  Forecasts.    Pp.    411,   xxiv.     Price, 

$2.50    New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley,  1914. 

A  collection  of  addresses  prepared  for  special  occasions  presented  with 
a  view  to  the  application  of  sociology  to  the  interpretation  of  present  social 
tendencies  and  movements.  No  attempt  is  made  to  enter  into  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  science.  However,  sociology  is  pointed  out  to  be  one  of  three 
supreme  scientific  doctrines:  that  of  energy,  central  in  physical  science,  cul- 
minating in  the  industrial  revolution;  that  of  life,  in  evolution  or  biology  with 
its  attendant  hygienic  revolution;  and  that  of  society,  in  evolution  or  sociol- 
ogy, a  moral  and  ideal  revolution  expressing  itself  in  the  improved  outlooks 
and  practices  of  human  communities — rural  and  urban,  national  and  inter- 
national.   In  this  achievement  sociology  has  established  two  new  studies  in 
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the  Ttry  Mutre  of  the  field,  vis.,  •ufmlM  and  dvks.  Thwt  f< 
definite  objective  and  n  eooereU  beeie"  for  Um  eoneetom  direetios  of  bMMM 
eociel  evolution.  At  doeiriaei  of  life  end  eoodoei.  tliey  appeal  alilw  lo  •!»• 
dent  and  eitiaen  with  a  aet  of  evolutionary  ideale  whieh  unite  univeieity  and 
city  in  the  eloeeet  working  reUtlonahip.  The  atyle  ie  verboee.  but  the  fender 
^  well  repaid  for  the  peniaal  of  Ihe  volume. 

BaowM,  \V.  Jmino.    TAe  C/adtrlyiii^  PrineipUs  of  Modtm  '^f^nHm.    Fp, 

n,  881.    Priee.  10/0.    London:  John  Murray. 

Th§  Undtrl}fing  Prineipltt  of  Modem  L§giMlaiion  by  W.  Jethro  Brown, 
rofeieor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Adelaide,  Auftralia,  and  fonnerly  of 
-I.  John'i  College,  Cambridge,  ii  a  refrcehing  study  of  Britiah  poUtiee  aad 
rfipectally  of  what  the  author  haa  very  cleverly  called  the  legiilative  jinaliwn 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  a  eearching  itudy  of  (oteact  /otrt  and  tiM 
relationa  of  the  individual  to  society,  including  an  illuminaUag  deeeripCioa, 
from  the  eocial  viewpoint,  of  the  individual  rights  to  life,  liberty,  marriafi. 
land,  work,  equality  of  opportunity,  self-government,  reaiataaeo,  T^ofeMm 
Brown  points  out  how  the  preesure  of  eeonomie  and  aocial  changsa  ia  bound  to 
cause  an  increased  activity  and  a  continuing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  His  conclusions  of  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  mwlem  probleat 
of  the  truste,  unemployment,  low  wages,  child  labor,  etc.,  point  to  a  coming 
period  of  exceptional  leRtslative  activity  in  the  near  future. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  democratisation  of  our  political  machinery 
and  a  growing  sense  of  collective  responsibility  will  lead  us  not  to  try  to  thwart 
the  movementa  toward  state  control  but  to  direct  them  so  as  to  achieve  legiti* 
mate  ends  without  sacrificing  the  individuality  of  the  citisen.  The  wont 
enemy  of  the  existing  eocial  order,  in  Profeesor  Brown's  opinion,  is  "the  man 
who  opposes  any  and  every  proposal  for  social  amelioration." 


VON 


iiuLow,  Princk  Bernhard.  Imperial  Germany.  (Trans,  by  Marie  A. 
Lewens).  Pp.  812.  Price.  13.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Company, 
1914. 

Clark,  John  Batu.    Social  Justice  Without  Socialism.    Pp.  40.    Priee,  80 

cents.    Berkeley:  University  Prees,   1914. 

The  greateat  obetacle  to  social  justice  is  monopoly.  There  ean  be  no  rsal 
justice  without  freedom  to  compete.  The  insuring  of  this  freedom  should  bo 
the  primary  aim  of  governmental  enterprise.  The  working  day  ahould  be 
shortened,  dangers  of  occupation  should  be  minimised,  the  tariff  on  the  nsesa 
sariea  of  the  poor  man  should  be  lowered,  emergeney  emplojrment  akoold  bn 
provided,  natural  reeoureea  ahould  be  eonaervod,  and  kiadrsd  refonna  ahosld 
be  guaranteed,  but  the  great  underlying  naoeasity  b  the  maintenanee  of  thoia 
economic  rivalriea  that  foeter  progress.  "A  New  Jerusalem  may  actually 
arise  out  of  the  fierce  contentions  of  the  modem  market.  The  wrath  of  man 
may  praise  God  and  his  kingdom  may  eome,  not  in  apite  of,  but  by  means  of, 
the  eonteata  of  the  eeonomie  aphare." 
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Such  in  brief  is  the  argument  of  this  stimulating  lecture,  delivered  at  the 
University  of  California  aa  one  of  the  Barbara  Weinstock  series  on  phases  of 
the  moral  law  in  its  bearing  on  business  life. 

Engbl,  Siqmund.  The  EUmftU*  of  Child  I'rotcctwn  (Trans,  by  Dr.  Eden 
Paul).  Pp.  xi,  276.  Price,  $3.50.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Dr.  Sigmund  Engel,  the  official  guardian  and  advocate  in  Budapest,  has 
given  us  in  his  ElemenU  of  Child  Protection  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  child  protection  from  the  joint  outlook,  as  he  calls  it,  of  socialism  and 
Darwinism.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  either  a  handbook  or  a  philosophy  of 
child  protection,  but  it  is  a  thorough-going  review  of  the  current  literatur< 
dealing  with  the  care  of  foundlings,  infant  mortality  problems,  elementary 
education,  child  labor,  juvenile  crime  and  juvenile  courts.  The  author  has 
positive  opinions  on  many  points  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  without 
always  being  particularly  careful  to  furnish  the  supporting  evidence  or  con- 
vincing arguments.  Dr.  Engel  holds  that  all  child  protection  is  merely  pallia- 
tive, though  a  necessary  adjunct  of  capitalism,  and  that  prevention  should  be 
the  real  social  aim  but  cannot  be  until  the  existing  social  order  is  completely 
revolutionized.  "The  true  child-protection,  the  child  protection  of  the  future, 
will  take  the  form  of  the  destruction  of  capitalism." 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  visionary  and  is  particularly  vulnerable  in  tho 
inadequacy  of  information  it  shows  concerning  American  conditions,  yet  it 
brings  together  a  great  deal  of  current  European  opinion  and  practice  in  deal- 
ing with  children's  problems  that  are  not  accessible  elsewhere  to  American 
readers. 

Fischer,  Louis  E.  Economics  of  Inlerurban  Railways.  Pp.  ix,  116.  Price, 
$1.50.    New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1914. 

Foster,  W.  T.  (Ed.)     The  Social  Emergency.    Pp.  viii,  224.     Price,  $1.35. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1914. 

This  volume  includes  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene  and 
morals,  most  of  which  were  originally  delivered  at  Reed  College,  Portland,  in 
1913,  by  a  number  of  doctors  and  educators.  They  are  edited  by  the  president 
of  the  college,  Dr.  Foster,  who  contributes  in  addition  the  first  two  and  the  last 
chapters.  The  medical,  economic,  recreational,  educational  and  moral  aspect 
are  all  treated.  The  book  is  free  from  cant  and  emotionalism,  and  the  toni 
which  pervades  the  pages  is  to  be  commended.  The  perplexed  parent  as  well 
as  the  student  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  therein. 

General  Survey  of  Events,  Sources,  Persons  and  Movements  in  Continental 
Legal  History,  by  various  European  Authors  (Trans,  from  second  French 
edition  by  Rapelje  Howell).  The  Continental  Legal  History  Series, 
vol.  1,  pp.  liii,  764.    Price,  $6.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Gettell,  Ratmond  G.  Problems  in  Political  Evolution.  Pp.  vii,  400.  Price, 
$2.    Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1914. 
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GiLBumi,  L.  M.    Tks  Ptyekolagif  of  Mamm§tmtni.    Pp.344.    PHm  t)     V*w 
York:  Sturgi*  and  Walton  Company,  lOU. 

The  author  of  the  Payekology  of  MoHogtment  bat  givan  u*  •«  «7»<wMv«ii 

analysij,  definition  and  elaaaifieation  of  tha  Tarioua  faetora  iavolvad  ia  a  ( 

prehenaiire  graap  of  hie  a ubj«ct.    The  book  may  be  < 

and  axpoaitory  in  ita  intenwt  in  that  each  term  ia 

given  ita  aetting.    However,  the  deftnitiona  nre  ao  aiated  aa  to  form  a  part 

of  the  larger  subject,  aoientifle  manafemaat,  ibe  pbUoaopby  of  wbieb  iMialfl 

that  progreaa  in  eeooomie  dtrelopntDi  impUat  ito  aoeaptanea.    ^jr^Mogy 

in  its  relation  to  individiial  aeonooie  devalopmani  ia  ahova  to  iMial  opoB  n 

regard  for  the  following  subjecta:  functionalitation,  mcaeuremaBla* 

"'"(  fsmtbeaia,  atandardisation,  racorda  and  programa,  teafhing, 

1  welfare. 

1  nc  luroeaity  for  empbaaia  upon  individual  paycbology  in  mnoifHMit 

as  contraated  to  crowd  or  group  psychology  is  strongly  urged. 

This  book  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  have  a  previous  interest  in  the 
subject  and  is  excellent  for  general  class  teaching.  However,  to  the  one  wboaa 
interest  in  this  subject  is  creative  it  might  at  timaa  aeem  to  overemphaaiaa 
the  spirit  of  definition. 

Goldman,  Samuel  P.    Stock  Exchange  La%oM.    Pp.  iz,  200.    Price,  11.50.    New 

York :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1014. 

A  legal  treatment  of  a  subject  much  discussed  at  the  preaent  time,  in- 
tended  aa  a  definition  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  stock  brokers  and  euatomers, 
and  as  a  reference  handbook.  Part  three,  dealing  with  the  broker  and  cus- 
tomer, is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  well  deaarvea  more  than 
forty  pagea.  Especially  valuable  alao  are  the  annotations  to  the  eooatitittiott 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  numerous  citationa  IhroiiglMMii 
the  volume. 

H  any  critieiam  rany  be  made,  it  is  that  an  arrangement  by  subject  would 
have  proved  more  satisfactory  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  a  division  into 
constitution  of  the  exchange,  laws  and  deeiaions,  by-laws  and  rulaa  of  tba 
exchange,  and  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  latter  arringamant  makat 
neceaaary  a  reference  to  several  aoctions  at  times  in  order  to  oover  completaly 
a  particular  subject. 

Although  reaaonable  in  aise,  and  not  to  be  eompared  with  aueh  a  work 
as  Dos  Paaaoa,  it  will  serve  one  purpose  at  leaat,  namely,  to  acquaint  tbt 
public  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  proposed  laws  have  baaa 
embodied  in  the  rules  of  the  exchange  for  some  time,  and  that,  tnstaad  of  baiag 
a  lawleas  association,  the  stock  exchange  ia  one  of  the  beat  govaraad  orctwi- 
tations  in  the  world. 

Haines,  Cbarli8  G.     The  American  Dodrine  of  Judicial  Sufrtmutqf.    Pp. 

xviii,  906.    Price,  12.    New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Company,  1014. 

Profeaaor  Hainea  baa  wrttton  aa  aioalkat.trwitlM  on  our  peculiar  Aaari- 
can  view  of  tha  eourta;  ha  finda  praeadaala  for  a  doctrine  of  judicial  supiwaay, 
partly  in  the  overruling  law  of  nature,  in  tha  fundamental  character  of  tba 
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Constitution,  in  the  old  Knglish  view  of  the  Hiipremacy  of  the  common  law 
courts,  and  in  some  of  the  legal  traditions  of  France,  and  considers  that  all 
of  these  had  some  influence  in  our  early  judicial  history.  He  traces  the  early 
colonial  precedents  and  state  cases  in  Virginia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  and  finds  that  in 
countless  instances,  the  courts  have  from  the  earliest  times  assumed  the  power 
to  review  legislative  action.  The  author  attributes  not  a  little  of  the  growth 
of  this  power  to  the  influence  of  Coke's  writings  and  decisions. 

The  extreme  form  of  the  doctrine  of  judicial  supremacy  reached  under 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  slowly  modified  and  under  Taney  was  essentially 
curbed.  An  interesting  chapter  follows  on  Lincoln  and  judicial  supremacy, 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the  scope  of  judicial  review  since  1870  and  a  con- 
cluding chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  on  recent  criticisms  of  the  practice 
of  judicial  supremacy.  Professor  Haines  concludes  with  a  philosophical  sum- 
mary of  the  two  views  of  government  which  determine  our  attitude  towards 
the  judiciary.  That  which  emphasizes  the  value  of  checks  and  balances  in 
government  stands  necessarily  for  judicial  control,  while  the  advocates  of 
"popular  rule"  are  gradually  establishing  the  counter  doctrine  of  legislative 
or  executive  ascendancy. 

HiLLQUTT,  Morris,  and  Ryan,  John  A.     Socialism:  Promise  or  Menace.     Pp. 
xiii,  270.    Price,  $1.25.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

Hirst,  F.  \V.     The  Six  Panics  and  Other  Essays.     Pp.  vii,  271.     Price,  3  s.  6  d. 
London:  Methuen  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1913. 

Ilungworth,  S.  Roy.     The  Co-operation  of  Science  and  Industry.    Pp.  91. 

Price,  75  cents.    London:  Charles  Griffin  and  Company,  1914. 

The  author  has  become  alarmed  that  German  manufacturers  may  under- 
sell those  whose  plants  are  located  in  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Illingworth 
thinks  the  reason  for  German  success  has  been  the  ready  acceptance  by  German 
factory  owners  of  assistance  and  advice  from  men  of  science,  and  the  training 
given  to  scientists  that  fit  them  to  render  aid  to  the  business  world.  The 
writer  draws  all  his  illustrations  from  the  field  of  chemistry.  He  pleads  with 
the  British  employers  to  allow  British  chemists  to  help  place  British  goods  on 
a  par  with  the  products  of  Germany. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry.    Common  Sense  in  Foreign  Policy.    Pp.  x,  119.    Price, 

$1.25.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1913. 

The  book  is  intended  for  popular  consumption,  particularly  by  the  British 
public.  It  is  written  in  the  belief  that  the  voice  of  the  people  can  and  should 
be  a  force  in  shaping  the  future  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise  and  the  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  press  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  have  widened  popular  interest  and  influence 
in  foreign  affairs  and  broken  the  exclusive  control  of  them  by  a  small  coterie, 
including  The  Times.  In  eight  chapters  the  relations  of  Britain  with  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Portugal,  America,  the  Far  East,  and  the 
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Near  EmI  are  rariewod  with  Um  kan  InnhlnwMi  oT  a  wtik  — alu  BfilM 
traveller.  EaglUh  trade  interwU  are  rtgardad  aa  primarily  aicutiag  the  for> 
eign  policy  of  the  preaeot  era,  and  the  now  uaual  plea  i«  urged  for  aa  impetial 
policy  baaed  oo  Britiah  tupramaey  through  the  tea  power.  The  author  takaa 
the  extreme  Engliah  view  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  and  Uay-PauaeeloU  IreatJw 
and  regarda  the  abandonment  of  British  intereaU  on  the  eaat  eoaal  of  Ganlfnl 
Vmerieaaa  the  greateat  blunder  in  her  foreign  poUey  ainee  the  Napoleooie  wan. 
While  admitting  the  paramount  intoroata  of  the  United  Stalaa  in  the  Wmi 
Indiee,  Johnaton  urgea  a  eonfederatlon  of  Britiah  tropical  Anarien  tm  da* 
feoaive  aa  well  aa  eeoooodc  purpoaaa.  Some  of  the  reforma  be  angpila  la  the 
oiuular  and  diplomaUe  aenrieea  of  Qraal  Britain  merit  earaful 


JoNsa,  RoaiKT.    Tikt  Natur§  and  Fir»t  PrincipU  of  Taxation.    Pp.  xrii,  St. 
Priee,  7/6.    London:  P.  8.  King  and  Son,  1014. 

K  UoRACB.    Our    SouUum    Highlander;    Pp.    395.    Price,    12.60. 

\  ork:  Outing  Publiihing  Company. 

.Mr.  Kephart  ii  an  expert  at  woodcraft  and  the  author  of  booka  upon  the 

Hubject.    Seeking  more  experience  in  that  field,  he  made  a  eojoum  in  the 

arolina  Mountaina  and  as  a  result  gives  us  a  book  of  observations.    Ue  has 

..ume  sense  of  humor,  an  entertaining  literary  style,  and  he  was  able  to  see  a 

good  deal.    He  went  for  the  joy  of  going  rather  than  as  a  scientist  or  miasion- 

ary.    He  sees  the  mountaineer  sympathetically  as  a  fellow  human  being 

rather  than  aa  a  problem,  although  he,  like  nearly  all  others,  could  not  help 

seeing  that  he  ia  and  has  a  problem.    He  tries  to  show  us  average  eonditioos 

and  deala  alike  with  industry  and  dialect.    He  leaveaan  economiat  or  gsog- 

.'ipher  wiahing  he  had  told  a  little  more  of  the  induatrial  side  to  which*  how* 

'  ver,  he  gives  considerable  attention.    The  book  ia  good  reading,  enjojrable  to 

all  the  family  from  ten  years  upward. 

KoHLKE   Joesp.    Philoaophy  of  Law   (Trans,  by  Adalbert  Albrecht).    Pp. 
xliv,  300.    Price,  $3.50.    Boston:  The  Boston  Book  Company,  1914. 
Thia  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  modem  legal  philoaophy  aeriaa 
edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Aaaociation  of  Aukerican  Law  Sehoola  of  which 
ProfeoMT  Wigmore  is  chairman;  previoua  volumea  have  been  OMtttiooad  ia 
Tnc  AKNALa  and  the  aeriea  doea  not  lose  in  intareat  aa  it  progroMea     The 
author  of  the  preaent  volume,  Dr.  Joeef  Kohler,  profeeaor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  ia  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  writera  of  the  day, 
hftving  contributed  works  of  authority  in  many  fielda  of  learning  baaklea  juria- 
rudence.    In  the  philosophy  of  law  Dr.  Kohler  ia  the  reeogniaad  head  of 
iic  school  known  aa  neo*Hegelian,  holding  with  Hegel  that  law  ia  to  ba  oca* 
ulered  a  cultural  phenomanon ;  but  be  modemiaea  to  a  Utrge  extent  the  thaoriaa 
of  his  master.    Combating  the  idea  of  natural  law,  hia  predoaniaaBi  thooghl 
ia  cultural  progreaaion.    "There  is  no  eternal  law.    The  law  that  la  euitabla 
for  one  period  is  not  so  for  another ;  we  can  only  strive  to  provide  avary  culture 
with  its  corresponding  system  of  law."    It  would  be  impoasible  in  this  brief 
notice  to  deaoribe  the  distinctive  characteriatica  of  a  work  which  is  a  vary 
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notable  contribution  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Even  though  the  reader 
may  disagree  with  many  of  the  theories  so  confidently  announced  or  deprecate 
a  certain  belligerent  tone  towards  other  schools,  he  will  find  foo<i  for  solid 
thought  in  pages  which  for  this  generation  at  least  must  be  reckoned  with  by 
all  who  would  venture  upon  this  slippery  ground. 

Lb  Roy,  James  A.     The  American  in  the  Philippines.    Pp.  xxviii,  774.    Price, 
$10.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1914. 

Matreder,  Rosa.    ^4  Survey  of  the   Woman   Problem   (Trans,  by  Herman 

Seheffauer).    Pp.  ix,  276.    Price,  $1.60.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran 

Company,  1913. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject.  She  concedes  that  the  woman's  movement  has  a 
threefold  basis :  economic,  social  and  ethical-psychological,  but  is  inclined  to 
discount  the  importance  of  the  economic  influence  and  deprecates  its  usual 
overemphasis.  The  social  sides  of  the  question  are  dealt  with  slightly,  but 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to  the  psychological  side 
of  the  woman  problem.  "Historically,"  says  Miss  Mayreder,  "it  has  an  ideal- 
istic origin." 

Beginning  with  the  question  of  sex  and  feminine  psychology,  the  author 
enumerates  and  discusses  varying  conceptions  of  feminity,  including  those  of 
Lombroso,  Havelock  Ellis,  Heine,  Lecky,  Kingsley,  Schopenhauer,  Weininger, 
etc.  Then  follows  a  presentation  of  the  idealistic  as  well  as  the  biologic  aspect 
of  motherhood  and  culture,  and  then  discussions  of  masculinity;  average,  ideal 
and  normal  feminine  types;  modem  literature  as  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  fiction  of  feminine  innocence;  and  the  subjective  fetich  of 
sex  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  development  of  feminine  psychology. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  slightly  involved,  but  this  is  an  almost  inevitable 
result  of  translation.  The  book  repays  a  careful  reading,  and  is  full  of  new 
suggestions  for  anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mecklin,  John  M.    Democracy  and  Race  Friction.    Pp.  xi,  273.     Price,  $1.25. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

The  author,  now  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
long  lived  in  the  South.  It  is  his  thesis  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  classify 
races  as  higher  or  lower  on  the  basis  of  existing  evidence,  but  that  it  is  folly 
to  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  differences.  These  differences  coupled 
with  the  different  social  ideals  and  horizon  put  the  mass  of  the  negroes  in  one 
world,  the  whites  in  another.  No  law  can  overcome  such  contrasts.  Race 
antipathy,  therefore,  forces  working  adjustments  based  not  upon  ideal  grounds 
but  on  practical  considerations.  There  can  be  no  real  democracy  between  two 
widely  separated  groups  even  though  they  live  in  one  country.  There  are 
but  three  conceivable  adjustments:  (4)  maintain  an  artificial  equality;  (2) 
develop  a  caste  system;  (3)  "to  accept  the  situation  as  it  is,  with  all  the  com- 
plications arising  from  segregation  and  race  antipathy,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
stem,  even-handed  justice  based  upon  equality  of  consideration."    This  last, 


Book  DsPARnfEirr 

Dr.  Meeklin  ooiMideri  tbe  ooly  po«it>U  toluUoii  wkioh  will  briag  iu 
rowarda  in  profreMiv*  elviUiMioa  in  tpito  of  the  grMt  diOeulUM  ia  the  way 
of  rvaliiaiion. 

Tha  volume  U  weU-wriiton,  in  oieelleot  spirit  and  is  optlaMs  la 


IicHASLs,  RoaasT.    Sexual  Etkiet,    Pp.  xv,  aOtt.    Prieo.  ILtt.    Nsw  York: 

Cbarlas  Seribner's  Sons*  1914. 

This  is  a  real  eontributioo  to  the  seieatlfie  handliag  oC  a  much  avoided 
ut  highly  important  question.  In  range  and  thoroughness  ot  Inritmsat. 
a  openness  and  sincerity  o(  statement,  as  well  as  in  finenees  o(  feeling  aad 
•lelleaey  of  expreesion,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  superior  treaties. 

MoauBT,  John.    On  FoliticM  and  Hittory,    Pp.  aOl.    Price,  $1.    New  York: 
The  Mactmillan  Company,  1914. 

This  volume  is  an  amplified  and  recast  version  of  an  address  delivwsd 

\-  the  author  as  ehancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester  in  the  summer  of 

'12.    \Nith  the  penetration  and  force  characteristic  of  Lord  Morley,  be  re> 

:ow«  the  range  and  methods  of  history  and  political  science.    His  object  is 

u>  show  the  need  of  a  large  reeerve  of  critical,  thoughtful,  and  practical  meo 

and  women  as  actors  and  writers  if  political  ideals  are  to  be  brought  into  eloev 

touch  with  fact.    If  popular  government  is  to  attain  its  best  ends,  systsoi* 

atitation  of  political  thinking  is  more  neoessary  than  the  manufaetore  of  oev 

xperimental  devioes. 

!  Gaoaoi.    The  Reign  of  Sir  Edward  Cardan.    Pp.  xi,  MO.    Prlee, 

Ixmdon:  P.  8.  King  &  Son,  1914. 

Mr.  Peel  has  given  an  informing  and  timely  account  of  the  civil  and  mili> 

iry  program  of  the  great  Ulster  leader  from  his  acquired  ascendancy  in  1911 

>  almost  the  present  time.    Two  chapters  are  given  to  the  forces  and  methods 

f  training  of  the  Ulster  army  and  the  plans  for  English  and  colonial  f< 

•  co6perate  with  it.    Three  chapters  recount  how  Carson  obtained  his 

and  its  development  up  to  July,  1913. 

Three  other  chapters  discuss  the  relations  between  church  and  state  in 
Ulster,  the  principles  of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  cauese  whieh 
have  led  up  to  the  threat  of  civil  war.  The  final  chapters  estimate  the  pros- 
pect of  the  execution  of  the  threat.  The  book  is  written  from  the  Coostitu- 
*ionalist  viewpoint,  and  voices  the  belief  that  British  people  will  uphold  the 
onstitution  regardless  of  the  well  drilled  forces  of  the  Ulsterites  sad  the 
pledged  support  of  the  Unionist  party. 
There  is  a  brief  index. 

lUaNB,  Samusl  F.    Graded  Corporation  ProbUme.    Price,  SI. 25;    Omd§  Is 
the  Study  of  Auditing,    Pp.  68.    Priee,  $1.    Seattle:  Western 
of  Accounting,  Commerce  and  Finance,  1914. 
Graded  Corporation  Probleme  is  a  collection  of  some  fifty 
from  C.  P.  A.  examinations.    Each  problem  is  accompanied  by  a  bleak 
for  the  solution.    This  rather  novel  arranfsmeat  may  appeal  to  some  < 
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Neither  notes  nor  solutions  are  given ;  and  this  may  be  a  welcome  or  unwelcome 
failing,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Problems  illustrating  mercantile, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  accounting  are  numerous,  and  the  different  prin- 
ciples governing  these  subjects  are  abundantly  illustrated.  A  noticeable 
defect  is  the  absence  of  problems  on  cost  accounting,  which  the  title  of  the 
book  would  not  seem  to  exclude. 

Mr.  Racine's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Auditing  is  one  of  those  compilations 
of  a  rather  mechanical  character  which,  although  not  deserving  a  place  among 
books  of  originality  or  lasting  importance,  may  be  of  considerable  aid  to  the 
student  of  auditing.  Montgomery's  well-known  work  on  Auditing:  TA'  r?/ 
and  Practice  forms  the  subject  matter,  and  in  most  instances  the  questions  arc 
aptly  chosen.  Sometimes,  however,  important  paragraphs  are  entirely  ignored. 
In  all  cases  Montgomery's  book  must  be  made  the  basis  of  study  and  Racine's 
should  be  used  for  supplementary  purposes.  Other  works  are  sometimes 
referred  to,  chiefly  those  of  the  author.  As  an  aid  in  reviewing,  this  guide 
will  probably  be  found  of  most  value. 

RuBSSLL,  W.  S.  C.    Iceland:  A  Horseback  Trip  through  Saga  Land.    Pp.  314. 

Price  $2.    Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger,  1914. 

Iceland  is  a  country  that  should  interest  the  person  to  whom  human 
geography  or  the  development  of  peoples  is  a  study.  This  land  of  40,000  square 
miles  and  80,000  people  is  unique  in  that  it  has  no  story  of  primitive  man,  and 
was  settled  nearly  twelve  centuries  ago  by  the  pick  of  the  earth — a  large  party 
of  Norse  nobles  who  chose  emigration  to  this  far  wild  rather  than  submission 
to  a  conqueror  of  Norway.  For  a  thousand  years  they  have  lived  almost 
undisturbed  in  a  land  where  their  only  agricultural  crop  is  hay.  They  are 
today  virtually  a  self-governing  republic.  Mr.  Russell,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  quite  sure  that  the  world  needs  to  know  much  more  than  it  does  of  the  island, 
on  account  of  the  value  of  its  history,  the  charm  of  its  landscape,  and  the 
interesting  inhabitants.  After  four  summers  of  travel,  he  has  written  this 
book,  which  is  almost  a  Baedaker  combined  with  a  personal  narrative  of  jour- 
neyings  among  the  people  and  the  beautiful  scenery. 

Seugman,  Edwin  A.  R.    The  Income  Tax.     (Revised  and  enlarged.)     Pp. 

«,  743.    Price,  13.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

This  edition  includes  an  entirely  new  chapter  on  the  federal  income 
tax  of  1913  and  in  the  discussion  of  state  income  taxes  space  has  been  given  for 
a  description  and  analysis  of  the  Wisconsin  income  tax  law  of  1911.  The 
bibliography  has  been  enlarged  and  additions  have  been  introduced  in  various 
places  throughout  the  volume. 

Professor  Seligman  finds  that  the  yield  from  the  Wisconsin  income  tax 
does  not  in  many  counties  produce  as  much  revenue  as  the  former  personal 
property  tax.  Although  an  improvement  over  similar  laws  because  of  its 
centralization  of  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  state  tax  commission  and 
because  of  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  stoppage  at  the  source,  experi- 
ence in  Wisconsin  does  not  convince  him  of  the  wisdom  of  a  state  income  tax. 


i 
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iliji  niinivHiii  i}{  the  new  fedaral  income  Ux  imd^  bim  to  praoounet  ii  "mi 
intelligent  ami  well  eooaidered  effort  which  naeck  tmmdmmii  mJtf  fm  itotifl  ** 
It«  defecta  are  iu  failure  to  diatincuiah  betWMD  ihm  nU  €m  ^mnmd  tad  «•• 
mrndd  ineotoM  and  "to  introdue*  proper  admintetratif  niitlioda  m  for  m 
ordinary  buaineaa  ineonnea  aro  oonearDad." 


SuEiHsao,  WiLUAM  It    Latin  Amtriea.    Pp.  riU,  966.   Prist, 80 anto.    N«v 

York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1014. 

Through  the  preparation  of  thia  little  book  Profeaaor  Shapbard  bas  laad* 
rtMl  a  real  aervice  to  bb  eountryroen  aa  well  aa  to  the  people  oC  Latfai 
\  tnerica.  He  baa  abown  rare  ability  in  condenainf  into  amall  apaee  tba  Ua- 
•rical  facta  neeeeaary  to  an  appreciation  of  the  aocial  and  political  derelap- 
:acnt  of  the  eountriea  of  South  and  Central  America.  Thia  ia  juat  the  Uad 
of  book  that  will  be  read  by  large  numbera  of  penmna  to  whom  the  aouthera 
continent  baa  hitherto  been  "tierra  incognito." 

The  book  ia  divided  into  two  parta:  part  one,  dealing  with  eolonial  eoa- 
ditiona,  and  part  two  with  the  period  of  independent  national  eriatence.  In 
pari  two  the  author  reviewa  briefly  the  induatrial,  commereial,  aoeial  and 
literary  development  of  the  leading  eountriea. 

\'bblbn,  TBOB8TBIN.    Ths  Irutinct  of  Workmanship,    Pp.  iz,  S56.    Price, 
$1.50.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  lOU. 

\  CDDKR,   Hbnbt  C.    The  Beformaiion  in  Otrmany.    Pp.  xliz,  400.    Price, 
18.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 


\  ERUOBPr,  Mart.    The  Kentucky  Mountaine^Trans por lotion  amd  Ct 

1760-191 1.    Pp.  xviii,  206.    Price,  15.    Louiaville:  John  P.  Morton  aad 
Company. 

The  aub-title  aaya  the  book  ia  "a  study  in  the  Eoooomic  History  of  a  Coal- 
field." It  ia  the  twenty-aixth  publication  of  a  Louiaville  Historical  Sorieiy, 
and  the  first  to  be  done  by  a  woman.  Poaaibly  the  deaire  to  vindicate  bar 
■ex  belpe  to  explain  the  great  paina  and  care  that  appear  to  have  marked  tbe 
preparation  of  a  very  scholarly  piece  of  work. 

The  author  brings  to  the  work  an  appreciation  of  economics,  a  kaowl- 

ige  of  geolog;>'  and  geography  which  are  ao  often  lacking  in  attempta  at  bia- 

:  i>ry.    One-fourth  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  an  exoellent  account  of  tbe  people 

.ind  the  environment  that  ao  ruthlessly  shapea  tbatr  life.    She  makes  ii  plain 

that  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  of  over-populaiion  under  tbe  givao< 

tions.    Tbe  rest  of  tbe  book,  which  ia  sumpiuoiisly  printed,  but  paper 

i\'es  the  history  of  road-making,  road  enterpriaee,  and  particular  routaa  in 

iie  Kentucky  Mountaina  from  ibe  beginning  of  white  aettlemeni. 

There  are  pagea  of  refereneea  and  extenaive  foot  notea  made  up  of  wall- 
iioaen  quoUtiona  from  ibe  aoureea. 
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WooLF,  C.  N.    Bart  /  - .-        Pp.  xxiv,  414.     Price  $2.60.     New 

York:  G.  P.  Put 

In  this  essay,  which  led  tiie  Thirl  wall  prize,  Mr.  Woolf  deals 

only  with  the  position  of  I  •  t  the  history  of  mediaeval  political  thought. 

The  political  theories  of  Uartolus  are  found  chiefly  in  scattered  statements 
throughout  his  Commentaries,  and  Mr.  Woolf's  principal  contribution  is  a 
systematic  exposition  and  explanation  of  these  theories.  He  has  also  analyzed 
the  arguments  of  several  contemporary  (or  nearly  contemporary)  German, 
Italian,  and  French  political  thinkers  and  publicists  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting the  lawyers'  viewpoint  with  theirs.  Mr.  Woolf's  style  is  somewhat 
labored,  and  the  lengthy  Latin  extracts  with  which  he  crowds  his  text  may 
try  the  patience  of  the  average  reader,  but  the  book  contains  much  of  solid 
value  for  the  student  interested  in  mediaeval  theories  of  the  empire. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert  S.,  and  Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry.  An  outline  of 
Local  Government  and  Local  Taxation,  Pp.  vii,  211.  Price,  7/6.  London: 
Sweet  k  Maxwell,  Ltd.,  1914. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  admirable  work  originally  published  in 
1884.  The  very  complete  analysis  of  local  government  and  local  taxation  in 
England  and  Wales  has  been  brought  down  to  date  by  the  insertion  of  numer- 
ous changes,  the  most  important  being  the  revision  of  the  chapters  on  small 
holdings  and  working-class  dwellings.  Part  III  dealing  with  local  finance 
has  also  been  rewritten  and  all  statistics  and  figures  throughout  the  book 
have  been  brought  down  to  date. 

REVIEWS 

Cabot,  Richard  C.     What  Men  Live  By.    Pp.  xxi,  341.     Price,  $1.50.     Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1914. 

This  volume  is  not  an  essay  upon  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  a  series 
of  reflections  upon  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  life.  The  comments  are 
never  superficial  and  often  are  keen  and  profound,  many  being  stated  in  epi- 
grammatic form.     Work,  play,  love,  worship  are  the  four  main  divisions. 

The  joy  of  work,  creative  work  with  real  goal  and  purpose,  is  emphasized. 
"Good  thinking  feels  its  way  by  action.  Good  manual  work  is  full  of  thought. 
.  .  .  .  If  we  find  a  job  where  we  can  be  of  use,  we  are  hitched  to  the  star 
of  the  world,  and  move  with  it." 

Play  is  as  necessary  as  work:  "we  have  come  to  recognize  that  morality 
need  not  be  dull,  and  what  is  more,  that  it  must  be  sometimes  playful.  . 
Art  and  play,  then,  fulfill  the  same  function,  provide  us  the  same  refreshment. 
.  .  .  .  Play  is  at  least  one-quarter  of  life  and  love  another  quarter." 
We  cannot  all  be  artists,  but  we  can  all  play.  That  play  is  best  in  which  there 
is  the  most  stimulus,  the  most  give  and  take. 

The  love  that  stimulates  the  first  forms  of  personality  is  that  which  is 
valuable  and  enduring.  When  impersonality  enters,  love  is  degraded  and 
character  debauched. 

"Worship  renews  the  spirit  as  sleep  renews  the  body."    We  are  tempted 


Boos  DvumasMT  987 

>  confine tlMfracBMateolM|»ri«BM««luiv*wiUiUMvlMUlr«lk    W^aail 
Kot  out  of  oar  own  eourtet  and  tee  Um  lArff»r  world.    "Your  tool  na4  hIm 

ro  parU  of  Qod.    We  forget  thii.    Prayer  reminde  us.     .     .     . 

ravea  a  particular  commodity/  uoeonditiooally  and  without 
f  U  aa  he  can.  the  interaata  of  all  oooearaad,  it  noi  prmyiag.    ....    TIm 

rfiveneaa  of  ain  b  perhapa  the  wbolt  oT  Um  onraff  le  yr«f»r,  iU  aU4aeliMiv« 

suit." 
8uoh  a  volume  is  almoat  impoaaible  of  rtriaw.    One  can  but  akaldi  tha 
tiolda  eoverad.    It  daaarraa  earaful  attmition  and  will  be  a  conatAnt  aouree  ol 
loy  and  plaaaore  to  him  who  reada  It. 

Caml  Kbuukt. 

f^'^'rertily  of  PtnnMyl^ania. 

I     YvBii.     WUn  and  Why  Pubiie  Owngrtkip  Haa  FatUd.    Pp.  ix,  4M. 
.  •««.  |i.fiO.    New  York:  The  MaemilUn  Company.  1014. 

'<reaent«  a  maaa  of  facta  and  figurea  relating  to  public  owner* 

ion.    Among  the  topics  covered  are:  the  municipal  activity 

itigdoni.  the  United  States,  Germany,  RiMaiA,  Pranee,  Auatri»- 

1      .:.  Denmark,  Switserland,  Netherlanda,  Belgium  and  Sweden; 

iinent  monopolies;  state  operation  of  railways;  state  and  municipal 

vment;  state  and  municipal  bookkeeping  and  finance;  atate  inaurance; 

•«  housing  of  the  working  claaaes. 

1  he  conclusions  of  the  author  are  unfavorable  to  pubiie  uwnaiahip.    It  ia 

not  his  fault,  he  claims,  that  he  cannot  aifirm  that  government  and  municipal 

ndertakings  are  efficient;  he  has  not  found  them  so.    In  vain  haa  he  aought 

•  >r  the  benefit  arising  from  public  operation,  and  he  ia  foroed  in  an  unbiaaed 

survey  of  the  subject  to  testify  to  the  harm  which  has  resulted. 

In  view  of  the  author's  estimate  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  woodarad 
at  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  Service  to  mankind  pUjra 
no  part  in  his  political  philosophy.  There  are,  he  states,  "only  three  mala- 
aprings  of  human  action— compulsion,  bribery,  and  instinct  for  personal  gain." 
"Every  group  of  employees  at  the  present  day  ia  working,  not  for  the  aaka  of 
aervioe,  but  for  gain."  That  the  men  in  charge  of  govwnment  and  mnnJeJpd 
enterpriaea  may  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  serve  their  fellow-men  he  daaiaa 
Will  a  propoaed  undertaking  fill  a  long-felt  want?  To  stAtesnaa  that  ia  % 
secondary  queation.  "The  first  consideration  ia  what  will  make  the  broadaal 
appeal  to  the  popular  prejudicea  and  sympathiea  of  the  moment." 

Our  author,  being  convinced  of  the  failure  of  public  ownership,  haa  ao 

aifficulty  in  finding  instances  to  prove  his  point,  as  there  is  much  to  be  aald 

against  public  ownership.    But  there  is  alao  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  pubiie 

•wnership.    This  subject  is  clearly  one  ealling  for  a  careful  waighiag  of  tka 

roa  and  cons.    Hie  author,  however,  praasnts  only  the  dark  side  of  Iha  plo- 

ire.    He  refuses  to  say  a  good  word  even  for  the  Pruaaian  atate  railwaya*  tad 

.  ii  his  criticism  of  this  asrstem  relies  on  the  statenenta  of  maa  idioaa  rapuUHoa 

•a  aeholarly  investigators  is  not  at  all  enviable.    It  would  be  loo  i 

fora,  to  aay  that  the  book  rriiments  an  unbiaaed  survey  of  the  situatioa. 

EuoT  J< 
StaU  Ummrtiiy  of  I^,»». 
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HoAO,  Clarbncb  G.    a   Theory  of  Interest.      Pp.  xi,  228.        Price,   $1.50. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

The  author  of  this  book  lays  great  stress  on  his  assertion  that  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  solution  of  the  interest  problem,  the  principal  must  be  defined. 
"No  one  has  quite  solved  the  interest  problem  who  has  not  fully  explained 
just  what  it  is  that  men  discount  when,  as  we  say  carelessly,  they  discount 
'future  goods'  or  'future  services.' — What  is  the  principal?  Two  lots  of  goods 
or  services,  one  of  an  earlier  time  and  the  other  of  a  later — so  much  is  obvious. 
It  is  obvioua  also  that  the  two  lots  are  conceived  to  be  in  some  sense  equal. 
But  in  what  sense?"  Mr.  Hoag  denies  that  they  are  equal  in  "kind  and  number," 
or  in  the  amount  of  pleasure,  or  reduction  of  pain,  that  they  afford  any  partic- 
ular person  or  group  of  persons.  "Finally,  then,"  he  asks,  "arc  the  two 
lots  constituting  the  principal  to  be  conceived  as  equal  in  value?"  Yes,  if 
we  define  value  in  a  particular  sense  (pp.  7-10).  The  next  step,  therefore,  is 
to  define  value:  "The  value  of  anything  is  the  amount  of  somebody's  pleasure 
that  is  dependent  on  it,  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  thing"  (p.  15).  In 
the  words  "somebody's  pleasure"  lurks  the  author's  peculiar  conception  of 
value.  He  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  value,  market  and  nominal.  Market 
value,  in  its  subjective  aspect,  refers  to  particular  persons  w^ho  constitute  a 
market  at  a  specified  time  (pp.  16,  17).  Nominal  value  refers  to  a  "chang- 
ing market,"  a  changing  group  of  buyers  and  sellers  (p.  19).  "Its  subjective 
factor,  instead  of  being  that  of  the  particular  persons  constituting  a  market 
at  a  specified  time,  is  that  of  whatever  persons  may  constitute  it  at  two  or 
more  different  times"  (p.  17).  This  concept  of  nominal  value  solves  the  un- 
answered question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principal.  It  is  in  "nominal"  value 
that  the  two  lots  of  goods  or  services,  "present  goods"  and  "future  goods," 
are  equal.  "It  is  to  the  market  of  the  time  at  hand  in  each  case  that  the  two 
lots  are  equal.  The  market  of  the  later  time  is  that  of  the  'same  society,' 
in  a  sense,  just  as  the  American  nation  of  1900  is  the  'same  nation,'  in  a  sense, 
in  1913,  but  in  another  sense  it  is  not  the  same"  (p.  18). 

This  concept  of  nominal  value  is  a  fundamental  part  of  Mr.  Hoag's  theory 
of  interest,  as  well  as  of  his  definition  of  the  principal.  He  calls  his  interest 
theory  the  nominal  value  theory  (preface,  p.  x).  "If  men  conceived  the 
principal  in  terms  of  equality  to  the  advancer  instead  of  in  terms  of  equality 
to  the  market  of  the  passing  time,  the  phenomenon  we  know  as  interest  would 
not  appear  at  all.  Now  adopt  that  conception  of  the  principal,  that  of 
services  constant  in  nominal  value,  that  is,  constant  in  value  to  the  market 
of  the  kaleidoscopic  society  that  changes  with  each  moment  of  the  passing 
time.  Once  that  conception  of  the  principal  is  held  again,  the  surplus  again 
emerges"   (p.  76). 

The  title  of  chapter  four,  interest  as  a  price,  gives  the  key  to  the 
author's  solution  of  the  interest  problem.  The  marginal  utility  theory, 
which  makes  price  the  equilibrium  between  subjective  "value"  and  subjective 
"costs,"  is  made  to  apply  to  interest,  but  the  thing  whose  price  is  interest 
is  not  a  good  or  a  service,  but  the  postponement  of  a  good  or  a  service, — a 
three-dimensioned  thing,  which  is  geometrically  represented  by  a  solid  (p.  47). 
This  "three-dimensional  thing,"  Mr.  Hoag  terms  an  "advance"  (p.  49).    The 
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making  of  ftdTaiMM  to  DAlure,  the  "locking  up  of  mrrUm  in  Um 
of  DAiure't  eautAl  mxus,"  rwulu  is  a  gain  in  Dominal  value.  If  tliit  vm  aol 
•o,  the  looking  up  of  mrriom  would  bt  "•cooomieolly  TuniiliM"  (p.  O). 
RAtionAl  pcraoM  will  go  on  mnking  mdrunem  to  naturt  until  th*y  r«orh  tb* 
point  of  oonnnl  oguilibriuni  botwaon  the  wtlmntad  eott  to  tbam  ol  a  furtbar 
advance,  and  tbe  estimated  "value"  to  tbeoi  of  a  further  advaaee  (p.  6S). 
Mr.  Hoag  departe  from  tbe  ordinary  terminology  in  thia  part  of  bla  book. 
Bt  drops  altogether  the  word  "utility"  (p.  14);  tbe  "utility  eurve"  *^fF-«M 
neraly  tbe  "value  eurve."  Though  Mr.  Hoag  ie  JueUfied  in  bis  obisstfoa  Id 
the  word  "utility."  nevertheless  bis  usags  of  "value,"  in  this  paml  nan, 
eombiaed  with  bis  usage  of  tbe  same  term  in  nveral  specific  eeness,  (e.t., 
'inarket  value/'  "nominal  value,")  tends  to  eonfun  tbe  reader  ifinnstnsiied 
to  tbe  old  tenninology,  and  detracts  from  tbe  deamen,  which,  in  the  mala, 
b  one  of  the  virtun  of  tbe  book. 

Tbe  essence  of  the  author'i  intereet  theory,  then,  liee  in  the  eombinatioB 
of  the  marginal  utility  theory  of  price,  with  the  eooeept  of  nominal  vsHm,  or 
value  "to  the  changing  market."  The  theory  is  demoostiated  elaborately, 
both  by  algebraic  and  by  geometric  metbode. 

The  equilibrium  idea  of  costs  and  "value"  might  seem  to  lay  Mr.  Hoag 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  one  of  tbe  reeoncilera  of  the  productivity  theory 
with  tbe  discount  or  time-prsferenoe  theory,— the  "ecleetice,"  aeProfeeeor 
Fetter  calls  them  {The  American  Economic  Renew,  Marcb,  1914,  p.  80). 
.Mr.  Hoag,  however,  ieavee  no  doubt  as  to  hie  stand.  He  puts  bimeelf  un- 
qualifiedly in  the  ranka  of  the  "time-preferenee"  adherents.  The  Ime  etn- 
nection,  he  nys,  between  productivity  and  the  premium  which  pressat  ssnr- 
icn  oommand  over  future  eervicee  of  the  same  nominal  value  Is  this: 
"productivity,  ao  far  from  being  the  eattse  of  the  premium  ie  iteelf  caused 
by  the  premium.  That  an  additional  tool  ie  still  'productive'  ie  due  to  the 
fact  that  particular  persons  or  groups  of  persons,  who  are  the  only  afsnts 
that  could  have  eliminated  the  opportunity  by  making  an  additional  advaaee 
to  nature,  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  preeent  servieee 
were  more  valuable  to  them  than  future  eervicee  of  the  earoe  nominal  value." 
(p.  148).  Mr.  Hoag  includee  Bobm-Bawerk's  "technical  superiority  of  prsssnt 
goods,"  among  the  productivity  and  the  "fructifieatioo"  theoriw  whloh  hs 
discards:  "  'Future  goods'  may  be  ueed  in  at  long  precsisss  </ prsrfnrtfsn  n 
'present  goode* ;  and  the  fact  that,  if  the  prooessn  are  of  equal  ISBglh,  tho  prod* 
net  will  appear  later  in  the  case  of  the  'future  goods'  is  aothlBf  sgshist  Hm 
fnUirs  goods,'  imisss  yen  osemfM  q^uite  all  thai  we  are  trping  fo  crplsta"  (p.  144). 

The  author's  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  soeial  problem  faivolved  is  that 
Interest  is  as  truly  "earned  income"  as  are  wagn  (p.  219).  and  that  it  appears 
and  persisU  without  the  least  help  from  laws  (p.  221).  The  abhorrent  crea- 
ture of  government  that  should  be  attacked  ia  rent  (p.  221).  The  orthodoi 
aingle  taxers,  however,  confuse  intereet  with  rent.  It  is  unjust  to  tax  the  man 
who  baa  paid  for  his  lot  tbe  capitalised  value  of  tbe  future  eervicee  of  the  lot. 
He  is  receiving  intereet  not  rent  (p.  222). 

Mr.  Hong's  book,  while  not  giving  a  new  theor>*  of  intereet.  presents  the 
time-preference"  theory  in  a  sontwhat  nsw  li^t.    Tbe  analysie  of  the 
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"principal"  is  a  helpful  step  in  clearing  up  the  problem  that  is  so  full  of 
pitfalls.  The  idea  of  the  "changing  market"  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
that  which  Professor  Fetter  is  striving  to  convey,  when  he  says  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  an  agent  has  to  do  with  its  product  in  a  synchronous  relation, 
while  the  value-productivity  which  enables  an  enterpriser  to  pay  interest 
18  the  discount  relation,  and  has  to  do  with  two  different  periods;  the  relations 
are  in  different  planes  {The  American  Economic  Review,  March  1914,  p.  85). 
Mr.  Hoag's  presentation  is  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  masterly  handling  of  English,  the  clear-cut  treatment,  and  the  method 
of  demonstrating  a  proposition  in  two  or  three  different  ways  make  Mr.  Hoag's 
book  valuable  to  the  student  of  interest  theories.  Especially  well  done  arc 
the  hundred  pages  devoted  to  a  critical  analysis  of  interest  theories,  other 
than  the  author's  own.  Esther   L.    Little. 

Philadelphia, 

JoHKSON,  Stanley  C.  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  North  America, 
1765-191$.  Pp.  xvi,  387.  Price,  $2.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  and  Com- 
pany, 1914. 

If  this  book  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  doctor's  theses  presented  by  the  can- 
didates in  economics  at  the  University  of  London,  the  university  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  calibre  of  its  students.  It  is  a  piece  of  work  which  shows 
not  only  painstaking  and  careful  research,  but  breadth  and  clearness  of  vision. 
It  adds  materially  to  the  fund  of  accurate  information  so  warmly  welcomed 
by  students  of  immigration  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  historical  survey  of  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  North  America;  two  periods  are  distinguished, 
the  first  from  1763  to  1815  when  no  accurate  records  were  kept,  and  the  second 
from  the  beginning  of  official  returns  in  1815  down  to  1912.  The  latter  period 
was  marked  by  a  number  of  emigration  or  colonization  schemes,  and  frequent 
government  investigations  and  commissions.  Finally  the  Emigrants*  Infor- 
mation Office  was  opened  in  1886,  under  government  control,  to  supervise  and 
assist  the  emigration  of  British  subjects.  This  has  continued  to  do  an  increas- 
ing business  up  to  the  present. 

The  causes  of  emigration  are  found  primarily  in  the  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation which  marked  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  under- 
lying cause  has  been  accentuated  by  a  series  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
disturbances  or  depressions,  which  have  occasioned  suffering  to  larger  or 
smaller  groups  of  workers  at  different  times.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
also  a  considerable  number  of  young  people  who  have  left,  not  because  of  real 
suffering  but  in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves.  Throughout  the  entire 
history  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  assistance,  public  and  pri- 
vate, official  and  unofficial,  has  played  a  large  part.  Until  the  strict  selective 
measures  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  it  was  a 
favorite  means  of  disposing  of  undesirable  elements  in  the  population  to  ship 
them  acroM  the  sea.  Many  unfortunate  individuals  of  a  worthy  character 
hAYe  also  been  helped. 
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The  AbutweomiMt^d  with  Um  inuisport  o(  tniinicr«nU.  Md  Um  pfOlMtJii 
Uwt  whioh  graw  oul  ol  Iham,  •»•  Mralully  tUidi«d,  m  •!•  th«  rMUitlifv 
BBMCurM  ol  ih0  reeeiTiBg  eouatfiM.  The  nttthode  of  ronriiff  aa^  dlalri^ 
utinc  iminifranU  in  the  two  eountriot  are  djMribtd.  Tht  faiiwatt  «f  ikt 
bod  tystonM  of  boUi  CaiuuU  uid  the  United  StotM  upon  Um  voIom  Mid  di- 
reetioQ  of  Iho  immigrsUoii  lifMOi  rooeivw  eoottdormblo  atUaiioo.  Lalor 
ehftpton  Uko  up  in  gronUr  doUU  vnriout  ooloniilion  9thmam,  nad  tho  oai- 
fratioo  of  women  and  ehiMrM.  The  deeeripUoo  of  the  letter  ie  eepeeUlly 
intereetittg,  ehowing  bow  the  tnuMportation  of  jroung  people  of  both  eeMe 
haa  beeo  repeatedly  undertaken  under  various  auepieea,  with  a  depee  of  eae- 
eeei  varying  wi  th  the  moti Tee  and  wiedom  of  thoee  reepoorible,  and  the  esovil 
and  character  of  the  eupenriaioo. 

The  two  closing  chaplere  deal  with  the  value  or  deeirability  of  ■■igritiw. 
first  from  the  social  and  eeooomic  aepeet,  and  then  from  the  taperial.  The 
author  appropriately  coneideri  the  deeirability  of  emigration  from  three  die- 
tinct  standpoints,  that  of  the  mother  country,  that  of  the  receiving  country, 
and  that  of  the  individual.  In  each  caee  he  finds  that  there  are  poeitive  and 
negative  interests,  but  that  in  general  the  former  eeem  to  outweigh  the  latter. 
The  evidence  which  he  adducee  with  reference  to  the  receiving  country  eeeme 
hardly  adequate  to  bear  out  this  statement,  since  most  of  the  eifecle  which 
he  mentions,  with  the  exception  of  the  development  of  industry,  are  of  an 
undeeirable  sort.  From  the  imperial  point  of  view  he  cooelodee  that  the  wieeit 
policy  for  England  to  pursue  is  the  encourafement  of  what  he  enlle  "eolonial 
emigration,"  as  oppoeed  to  emigration  to  other  nations,  or  the  proeecution 
of  strictly  colonising  echemee.  Hshkt  Paarr  FanooLD. 

Yale  Unitteraiiy. 

JoKsa,  CnaeTBn  Llotd.    SUUuU  Lam  Making.    Pp.  ni,  337.    Price.  IBLiOL 

Boeton:  Boeton  Book  Company. 

This  book  will  serve  as  a  useful  text  for  college  claesee  in  goverament  and 
in  the  study  of  legislation  to  which  more  attention  ie  being  given  of  Ulo.  A 
brief  eection  on  limitations  on  legislative  action  opens  the  volume  and  another 
not  quite  so  brief  on  legislative  expedients  doeee  it,  while  the  body  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  the  drafting  of  bills.  Here  the  formalitiee  of  drafting 
such  as  titles,  preambles,  enacting  clauses,  repealing  clauses,  the  IsngiiagB 
of  statutee  and  amendments  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  author'e  tnik 
as  he  conoeivee  it.  This  is  not  the  larger  view  of  the  new  ecience  of  legie- 
Utive  drafting  as  it  is  being  developed  in  England  by  Sir  Courtenay  Tibert 
and  in  a  few  placee  in  this  country  by  Chamberlain,  Beaman.  Scott.  Parkin- 
son and  others  who  aee  in  the  careful  analjiit  of  the  problems  underlying  any 
piece  of  legislation  or  legislative  proposal,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  alter- 
natives both  in  the  substantive  proviaions  of  a  propoeed  statute  and  in  the 
appropriate  administrative  measuree  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  propoeed,  as  well  as  the  adjustment  to  the  existing  law  and  judicial 
procedure,  the  real  science  and  art  of  the 
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Of  thU  Dr.  Jones  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  and  his  book  which  is  a 
pioneer  has  miaaed  its  greatest  opportunity.  He  follows,  on  the  contrary, 
both  the  concept  and  to  a  large  extent  the  formal  plan  of  Ashton  R.  \N  illard's 
ALegitlalxpe  Handbook  (Boston  1890)  which  unfortunately  is  out  of  print; 
and  perhaps  an  unconscious  service  has  been  rendered  to  present-day  students 
by  the  reproduction  of  so  much  of  W  illard's  material  to  whom,  however,  Dr. 
Jones  owes  a  larger  acknowledgment  than  he  has  given. 

Dr.  Jones's  comments  on  the  language  of  statutes  contain  his  best  con- 
tribution, and  as  a  manual  or  for  collateral  reading  the  book  will  be  very 
welcome  to  many  teachers  who  have  so  little  literature  in  this  field  available 
for  their  students. 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay. 
Cdumbia  Univernty. 

Low,  Sidney.     The  Governance  of  England.     (Re\'i8ed  and  enlarged  edition). 

Pp.  xi,  320.    Price  $2.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1914. 

This  book,  although  originally  published  ten  years  ago,  is  still,  perhaps, 
the  best  single  volume  account  of  the  organization  and  actual  working  of  the      J 
British  parliamentary  system.    The  new  edition,  while  containing  important      | 
changes  in  the  text,  is  chiefly  valuable  because  of  a  forty-page  introduction 
in  which  the  author  outlines  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  book. 

While  the  author  expects  to  see  a  reorganization  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  believes  that  the  present  situation  has  increased  the  power  of  the  cabinet 
at  the  expense  of  the  electorate,  the  latter  becoming  a  sort  of  final  court  of 
appeal.  He  believes  that  since  the  removal  of  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  some  method  of  direct  appeal  to  the  people  must  be  developed  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  cabinet  is  supported  by  public  opinion.  He  also 
argues  that  the  recent  reduction  of  the  term  of  Parliament  to  five  years 
strengthens  the  cabinet  and  makes  unlikely  general  elections  save  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  periods. 

Within  the  cabinet  the  influence  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  increasing,  espe- 
cially in  imperial  affairs,  many  duties  in  which  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  has  little 
share,  being  now  imposed  upon  him.  The  author  favors  home  rule,  at  least 
to  the  theoretical  extent  of  believing  in  the  necessity  of  creating  local  assem- 
blies to  relieve  Parliament  of  its  excessive  burdens  and  to  establish  some 
sort  of  federal  system  for  the  empire. 

In  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  author  points 
out  that  the  aristocratic  element  is  decreasing,  while  the  group  that  repre- 
sents wealth  is  growing.  The  chief  problem  for  the  future  is  stated  to  be  the 
proper  adjustment  of  political  and  economic  interests.  In  the  author's  words, 
"Representative  government  and  modern  industrialism  have  not  as  yet  har- 
monised the  political  and  economic  forces." 

Raymond  Garfield  Gettell. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Obaoi,  a.  R.    N^onal  Omidt:  An  En^r^  inU>  |A«  Wi 

Wop  Out,    Pp.  Yiii,  S70.    Priee.  11.60.    New  York:  The  MAOBilUa 
paoy.  1014. 

The  author  dividet  hla  study  into  an  analytb  oC  tba  wa^  tyalMi  aad  a 
•ugfMtod  remedy.  Hie  eonnluaioa  rtRardinff  the  wacr  ayttam  a 
baaed  largely  upon  theoretieal  poitadt— la  that,  "It  eannoi  now  be 
that  the  commodity  theory  of  labour  la  at  the  root  of  praeent  rfianoalaal  ** 
He  attaeka  the  wa«e  syatem  on  the  grouada  that  it  iavolvea  two  falae  aaavaip- 
tioni:  (1)  "That  labour  i«  a  commodity  pure  and  aimple;  (2)  that  the  lallar 
of  labour,  having  lold.  haa  no  kind  of  eeonomie  or  aoeial  claim  to  the  prod- 
uoU  of  labour."  He  avera  that,  "The  unrest  that  now  stira  the  pool  of  the 
capitalist  Siloam  is  an  unconscious  protest  against  the  wags  ajratam  that 
coodemna  the  great  majority  of  mankind  to  aooBOmlr  aervitude  aod  spiritual 
prostration.*'  The  argument  against  the  wafe  system  is  well  made  and  strooc 
The  plea  for  a  gold  system  is  not  so  conclusive.  The  author  finb  the  tntpir- 
at  ion  for  bin  pica,  not  in  the  activity  of  the  Socialbta,  but  of  the  Snydlealista. 
While  minimiiing  the  value  of  political  action,  he  writee,  "Some 
of  Collectiviam  in  action  and  of  political  methoda  as  distinct  from 
methods  waa  neoeasary  before  the  mind  of  the  Labour  movement  oottid  ba 
turned  in  another  direction."  At  last,  however,  the  revulsion  "waa  brought 
about  by  the  impulse  known  as  Syndicalism  which,  in  eesenee,  b  the  demand 
of  Labour  to  control  its  industry."  Theee  points  the  author  makea  and  makaa 
well,  but  the  reader  who  looks  for  a  auooeaaful  demonstration  of  th^  contention 
that  the  desired  end  can  beet  be  aeeompUahed  without  political  action,  will  be 
-iisappointed  in  his  search. 

Scott  Nbakmo. 
Uniwtrtity  of  Penruytpania, 

Obbornx.  Thomas  Mott.    Within  Pr{$on  WaiU.    Pp.  vii.  827.    Priee,  tl.50. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  19M. 

On  September  29,  1913,  the  author  of  this  volume,  who  is  chairman  of  tha 
Sew  York  State  Prison  Reform  Commission,  entered  Auburn  Prison  for  a 
period  of  one  week  of  voluntary  confinement.  He  waa  entrrod  aa  Tbomaa 
Brown.  No.  83333X  and  was  assigned  to  oell  16  seoond  tier,  north*  north  wing. 
The  arrangement  was  made  with  Warden  Rattigan  and  other  priaon  olBcials 
that  no  speeial  eonoeaaiona  were  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  priaoaar.  but  the 
experiment  waa  not  to  be  kept  secret.  The  plan  was  carried  out  oompletely. 
Of  the  nsture  of  this  book,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dtar>'-narrative.  tha  author 
eays:  "I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  up  any  bill  of  indictment  against  the  pHaoa 
system,  or  to  suggest  specific  improvements,  either  in  general  principles  or 
administrative  details;  I  shall  simply  set  down  the  facU  and  my  fealiBCi.  aa 
accurately  aa  I  ean." 

The  author  does  not  assume  that  hi^  feelings  and  mental  eiparianaai  «wt 
thoee  of  the  real  convict,  but  his  phN-vicnl  experieaesa  were  praeticaUy  fcltBli- 
oal.  The  treadmill  work,  the  dehumanising  discipline,  the  deadening  moaotoaj 
and  the  phytioal  diaoomforu  are  described  with  the  vividneaa.  not  of  a  mart 
obaerver,  but  of  one  who  experieneed  them,  and  Mr.  Obaoree  had  at  leaat  aa 
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opportunity  to  observe  what  effect  these  things  were  having  on  the  minds  of 
the  real  prisoners.  Of  course  it  was  imposfliblc  not  to  inject  into  his  observa- 
tions his  own  ideas  and  feelings  about  punishment,  but  for  this  duo  allow- 
ance must  be  made. 

The  result  of  the  experience  was  to  increase  the  optimism  of  the  author 
in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  under  conditions  conducive  to  that  end- 
conditions  largely  lacking  in  the  Auburn  system. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Auburn  as  described  is  hardly  typical  of  the 
better  class  of  modem  prisons,  but  there  are  some  that  are  worse.  Changes 
in  prison  treatment  are  rapidly  being  made  for  the  better  and  there  are  few 
books  in  the  range  of  prison  reform  literature  better  calculated  to  further  this 
reform.  The  book  is  facinating  reading, — the  type  that  one  desires  to  read 
through  before  laying  it  down.  J.  P.  Lichtenberqer. 

Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reeves,  Mrb.  Pbmber.    Round  about  a  Pound  a  Week.    Pp.  231.    Price,  II. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913. 

The  author  of  Round  about  a  Pound  a  Week  has  made  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  intensive  standard-of-living  stud- 
ies. The  6ve-year  investigation  on  which  this  book  is  based  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  district  of  London,  England,  and  was  apparently  carefully 
proeecuted,  although  the  description  in  the  book  does  not  enable  the  reader 
to  tell  exactly  what  range  of  accuracy  was  maintained. 

The  book  includes  chapters  on  the  district,  the  people,  housing,  furniture, 
budgets,  food,  buying,  and  family  menus.  This  portion  of  the  work  deals 
directly  with  the  standard-of-living  problem.  The  remainder  of  the  chapters, 
the  poor  and  marriage,  mother's  days,  the  children,  and  the  people  who  are 
out  of  work,  deal  generally  with  the  economic  and  social  problems  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  any  industrial  district. 

The  American  reader  is  particularly  impressed  by  the  congested  living 
and  the  scanty  diet  of  the  families  described.  Although  the  immigrants  who 
do  the  low-paid  work  in  the  industrial  centers  of  America  live,  in  many  cases, 
under  even  worse  conditions  than  those  surrounding  the  lives  of  the  people 
here  described,  the  general  tone  of  American  living  standards  is  distinctly 
higher  than  that  described  in  this  study.  International  comparisons  are 
always  unsatisfactory,  yet  the  minuteness  with  which  many  of  the  details  of 
of  London  living  are  set  forth  allows  the  student  of  American  standards  to 
generalize  to  this  extent,  that  the  living  conditions  of  those  "round  about  a 
pound  a  week"  would  be  generally  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  intolerable. 

Scott  Nearinq. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Seager,  H.  R.    Principlei  of  Economics:  Being  a  Revinon  of  Introduction  to 
Economies.    Pp.  xx,  650.    Price,  $2.25.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, 1913. 
The  preeent  volume  ii  the  4th  edition  of  the  author's  Introduction  to 

Economies,  whioh  waa  first  published  in  1904.    During  these  ton  years  signifi- 
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«Mit  eluui|M  h»vo  Uksa  pIftM  in  Um  iadosiriftl  world  and  ivtesBMit  m  limory 
hat  beto  la  pnwftm.  Tht  Mithor,  long  ptnldant  ol  Um  Amwtf  AMoriitloa 
for  Labor  LtgiaUtioa,  hat  givw  na  in  ihia  Toluma  tha  fruit  of  kia  Taloabla 
aipariaiioa.  lia  froahaaaa  ia  wholaaomf.  Tba  plan  of  Iha  work  u  ttiU  to 
biaa  tba  taxtbook  with  Iha  laatero.  The  whola  flald  of  aao«o«iat  to 
In  a  way  thai  makaa  tha  book  atpaeially  valuabla  for  aoUofi  ■liwii.  II  baa  a 
new  and  itroncer  appeal  for  adoption  by  aollaf*  inttructora  than  tha  /niro- 
duction  enjoyed. 

To  point  out  the  ehangea  madi>  in  the  old  Tolume  ia  the  taak  for  tha  fartowar. 

In  ita  reviaioo  tha  aubject  matter  baa  been  brou(ht  down  to  data  in  every 
particular.  Tha  ftral  chapter  dealing  with  induatrtal  hialory  have  fortunately 
baao  retained,  for  a  ihort  introduction  to  economic  htatory  ta  quit*  aaaasllal 
aa  prellBiiiiary  to  work  in  the  theoretical  ■ubject  matter  of  eeooonlaa.  Tha 
ehapton  on  Ihaory  hata  baao  largely  rewritten.  From  iu  padafogiaal  ataad- 
point  Iha  aubjaal  of  valua  and  diatribution  ia  full  of  difieulliaa.  In  Iha 
proaent  volume  the  author  haa  quite  aatiafactorily  met  the  criticiami  for  hia 
abalraotnaai  in  the  earlier  work  and  haa  given  a  happier  preaentation  for  aiit* 
danta  taking  introductory  oouraea  in  the  lubject. 

Raviaion  in  policy  ia  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  maturity  of  atatemast 
ia  now  mora  apparent  than  exiated  before  when  qualiBcationa  to  broad  ttata- 
ntanta  wtra  nai^tad.  The  author  haa  gone  to  eonaidarable  paina  to  poltoh 
tha  alyla  of  praaanlation,  and  has  improved  Iha  ehapten  by  omitting  Iha  oiiial 
aummary  alatamanl  axeept  where  it  ia  quite  eaaential  to  the  graap  of  an  ax- 


The  revision  of  tha  titlea  placed  in  the  margin  haa  reaulted  in  intraaaad 
succinotneaa.  The  '*refereneea  for  collateral  reading"  at  the  cloae  of  aaah 
chapter  have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  reviaed.  The  aludenl  ia 
given  the  advantage  of  all  the  better  work  of  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  the  problema  of 
reform,  the  author's  experience  in  the  practical  field  haa  reaulted  in  Iha 
important  revision  of  the  former  work.  Four  new  ehapters  have  lakan  Iha 
plaee  of  Iha  aingto  ahaplar  on  that  subject.  Theae  ehaptera  are  davolad  lo 
labor  lagtolalion  whieh  IraaU  of  child  and  woman  labor,  the  eighl-hoor  day 
and  Iha  minimum  wage;  profit-sharing  and  cooperation;  aocial  insurance, 
whieh  eovers  accidenta,  illneas,  old  age  and  unemployment;  and  aocialiam. 
The  new  governmental  policies  which  are  to-day  moat  seriously  pressing  for 
solution  are  clearly  and  adequately  treated.  Tha  aubject  of  socialiam  ia  da- 
veloped  in  a  novel  and  interesting  manner.  In  thaaa  four  ehapters  we  have  a 
maturity  of  sUtement  with  a  lucidity  and  graap  that  are  aura  lo  giva  immsai 
lo  the  character  of  the  opinions  of  the  aludaola  aa  Ihay  eomplata  Iha  anbjaai. 

Thaapirit  and  tha  raaulta  of  the  work  agafai  amphaaisa  the  fael  Ihalaao- 
nomiea.  onoe  "a  'diamal  aoianoe'"— in  the  woida  of  Iha  author,  "haa  baeoasaa 
study  from  which  highly  optimistic  conclusions  may  be  daduead."  Tha  aalbor 
aaes  little  hope  for  the  realisation  of  the  socialistic  propaganda,  baaaon  lo 
him  tha  ehiaf  means  of  effecting  progress  must  be  "a  widening  of  tha  fuaelioo 
of  the  aUta  in  the  direction  of  further  limiutiona  oo  Iha  righia  of  properly 
and  Iha  more  rigid  regulation  of  induatriee." 
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The  Principle  of  Economics  la  a  very  important  contribution  to  contem- 
porary economic  literature.  No  book  so  admirably  fitted  for  college  classes 
has  j'et  appeared. 

Leonard  Stott  Blakst. 
Dickinion  CoUegt. 

SiBorRiBD,  ANDRi,     Dcmocrocy  in  New  Zealand.     (Trans,  by  E.  V.  Burns.) 

Pp.  xxiii,  398.     Price,  $1.75.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

There  is  a  gap  of  ton  years  between  the  publication  of  the  French  edition 
of  M.  Siet^fried's  work  and  the  publication  of  this  English  translation.  The 
facts  and  figures  are  therefore  somewhat  old.  But  this  detracts  very  little 
from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  real  value,  as  Mr.  William  Downie  Stewart 
says  in  his  introduction,  is  in  the  "profound  insight  into  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  New  Zealand  democracy,  into  the  constitution  of  political  parties, 
and  into  the  sttitude  of  New  Zealand  toward  imperial  problems." 

New  Zealand  democracy  is  an  interesting  admixture  of  political  radicalism 
of  the  opportunistic  sort  with  a  social  attitude  toward  wealth  and  station 
that  smacks  of  the  snobbish.  The  New  Zealand  people  believe  that  they  have 
an  apostolic  mission  to  humanity  to  point  out  the  path  of  social  progress. 
Politically  they  have  a  contempt  for  theories.  "At  heart,  they  are  probably 
convinced  that  politics  are  not  as  complicated  as  they  have  been  made  out  to 
be,  and  that  a  little  courage  and  decision  are  all  that  is  required  to  accom- 
plish the  reforms  of  which  Europe  is  so  afraid." 

On  the  imperial  question,  there  is  a  passion  for  autonomy;  but  this  is 
combined  with  a  conviction  of  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  England  that 
makes  interpretation  difficult.  The  colony  is  "a  spoilt  child  which  never 
suflfers  for  its  sins,  for  a  helping  hand  is  always  there  to  redeem  its  faults." 
The  situation  is  one  of  security  without  responsibility.  In  the  field  of  social 
and  industrial  legislation,  M.  Siegfried  says  that  what  the  New  Zealanders 
most  need  is  "principle,  convictions,  reasoned  beliefs."  Serious  scientific 
study  must  come  as  a  basis  of  social  action. 

Part  IV.  dealing  with  society  and  life,  is  an  exceptionally  interesting 
portion  of  an  altogether  brilliant  work. 

R.  C.  McCrba. 
Univernty  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wells,  H.  G.    Social  Forces  in  England  and  America.     Pp.  415.     Price,  $2. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1914. 

This  book  is  composed  of  a  number  of  essays  or  papers  published  origi- 
nally in  England  under  the  title  An  Englishman  Looks  at  His  World.  The 
broad  range  of  the  author's  interests  is  evident  from  the  subjects  covered. 
He  discusses  such  varied  topics  as  the  British  Empire,  labor  unrest  and  social 
panaceas,  the  contemporary  novel,  English  education,  motherhood,  divorce, 
sociology. 

Herein  lies  the  fatal  fault  of  the  book,  for  the  author's  broad  interests 
lead  him  into  fields  of  which  he  is  not  master  and  in  which  he  is  scarcely  at 
home.    He  discuMes  labor  unrest,  to  take  but  one  illustration,  with  rare  in- 
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sight  but  IS  elearly  oo  foreicB  gnrasd  whMi  Im  mmbm  to  tiie  0o<«Altod 
of  soeiolocy."  The  Uboiw,  fm  Mjrm  te  bH^aaiog  to  thiak, 
•ehooU  and  the  ebaap  praet,  Mid  b  heoomJog  urwumd  framkit  fc 
ftato.  'The  MMntUI  trouble  ia  our  groviag  labor  dieoHor  ie  the 
dietniit  whieh  has  sroim  up  in  the  oUads  ol  the  new  jwierilicia  ol  vortaa  of 
either  the  ability  or  the  good  faith  of  the  property-ovaiag,  ruliag  aad  direettaj 
elaae/'  and  the  only  eeeape  Wells  aeee  from  eoeial  deoiocraey  Uee  ia  aa  «^ 
aiioHon  of  the  Btandard  of  adU€9tmmU, 

Defining  eeieaee  ae  elaMifleetioii  nuiiurMneat^  he  fiade  that  phyaiea  aad 
mathematioe,  for  inatanee,  attain  praetieal  reaolta  by  aegleetiag  the  difler- 
eneee  in  individual  traile  of  the  unitary  eubetaneee  (atooie)  with  whieh  they 
deal,  ainee  in  the  great  number  of  atoma  with  whieh  thoee  ecieaeee  deal  iadi- 
vidual  differeaeee  are  loet;  but  aoeiology,  he  eaya,  muet  take  eogirfieaee  of 
theee  iadividual  differeaeee.  "It  ia,  upon  any  hypotheeie,  no  leea  thaa  aa  ai> 
tempt  to  bring  that  vaet,  eomplex,  unique  Being,  ite  eobject,  into  elear  true 
relation*  with  the  individual  intelligence."  "Could  you  take  man  by  the 
thousand  billion,  you  could  generalise  about  them  aa  you  do  about  atoms; 
could  you  take  atoms  singly,  it  may  be  you  would  find  them  aa  individual  as 
your  aunta  and  couains."  This,  he  states,  ie  the  anaortlif  belief;  aad  it  leada 
one  to  doubt  his  judgment  of  what  eonstitutee  eeieaee.  'The  proper  aad  die- 
tinotive  method,"  he  eajrs,  "of  eociology   ....   is  the  ereatioa  of  utopiae." 

BatiCB  D.  UvDoarr. 
Uniwtnity  of  Peaaeyleam'a. 

WiLUAMaoN,  J.  A.    ManHm*EnUrpnM,t\8&-tSSB.    Pp.416.    Priee,fl.   New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918. 

Mr.  Williamson  has  undertaken  the  difficult  taak  of  tracing  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  great  tranaition  period  in  the  riee  of  the  ElngUah  carrying  trade. 
The  preeent  work  oontains  much  intereeting  information,  aad  eome  important 
epieodee  in  commercial  history  are  related  in  full  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
materials  are  not  handled  ae  well  ae  might  be  expeeted. 

The  notable  featuree  of  the  work  are:  a  dieeueeion  of  the  Caboi  Toyaflea 
r«eulting  in  the  partial  rehabilitation  of  Sebaatiaa  Cabot,  the  aeeooat  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Hanse,  and  the  history  of  Englieh  royagee  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  facte  are  not  always  new,  in  conneetion  with  the  CaboCe  little 
new  evidence  ia  brought  forward,  but  the  analysia  ie  suggeetive.  There  ie 
new  material  preeented  on  the  struggle  of  the  Haaearde  to  maintain  their 
privilegee.  The  antagoniam  of  the  merehaat  adveatarere  waa  clearly  the 
ontrolling  factor  in  England.  The  erowa  wae  not  inclined  to  suppreea  or 
urtail  existing  privilegee,  but  coming  under  fiaancial  obligatioae  to  the  mm- 
chant  adventurers  aa  a  eompany  and  haviag  ae  adTieore  aea  like  Oreahaa 
and  Cecil  who  were  important  membere,  the  erowa  wae  gradually  led  lato  a 
policy  of  avowed  hoetility  which  was  ultimately  fatal  to  the  Haaee.  There 
are  many  referencee  to  the  woolen  industry  and  to  the  trade  with  the  horn 
Countries  in  finished  and  unfinished  cloth.  It  ie  sUted  that  the  "light 
drapery"  came  into  England  only  in  the  latter  eixteeath  eeatury.  It  ie  diO- 
cult  to  be  certain  of  the  purport  of  theee  panefM  for  there  were  maay 
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in  the  rise  of  the  woolen  industry,  active  growth  not  merely  in  the  sixteenth 
century  but  aUo  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the  earlier  changes  were  probably  more 
important  with  reference  to  trade  than  Mr.  Williamson  would  suggest.  More 
•pace  might  wisely  have  been  given  the  subject. 

The  book  is  concerned  with  two  topics,  voyages  of  discovery  and  trade 
with  Europe.  In  its  present  form,  the  general  arrangement  is  based  on  the 
simple  chronological  order.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII  is  treated  in  both  aspects, 
and  then  the  period  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  successors.  The  subject  suffers 
from  such  a  division.  There  would  be  a  gain  in  merely  rearranging  the  chap- 
ters as  they  now  stand,  presenting  first  the  entire  discussion  of  commercial 
policy  and  trade  with  Europe,  then  the  whole  account  of  discovery  and  explo- 
ration. Such  an  order  of  presentation  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a 
slightly  different  text.  The  continuity  of  treatment  would  have  brought  into 
prominence  a  number  of  matters  that  are  not  given  as  conspicuous  a  place 
as  they  deserve. 

Abbott  Patson  Usher. 
ComtU  Univertity. 
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eign and  interstate  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  bill  to  regulate, 
26^-74. 

Castle  Line,  62. 

Central  America,  agreements  in  trade 
with,  90, 9L 

Charter  party  contracts,  184,  199. 

rates,  225-231. 

Christiania,  service  to,  from  United 
States,  63. 

Clan  Line,  67. 


Coastwise  shipping:  Control  of,  by 
railroads,  190-92;  freer  from  com- 
petition than  overseas  shipping, 
191. 

Collins  Line,  formation  of,  50. 

Combinations,  conferences  or  agree- 
ments, discussion  of  statues  regu- 
lating or  prohibiting,  37-44. 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  recommendations  of 
the,  47,  255-63. 

Compagnie  Gdn^rale  Transatlantique, 
formation  of,  63. 

Compafiia  Maritima  Cubana,  92. 

Competition:  Between  domestic  car- 
riers by  water,  methods  of  control- 
ling, 252-55;  extent  and  methods 
of  control  of,  between  carriers 
by  water  in  the  domestic  trade, 
94-104;  extent  of  regulation  of,  1; 
in  rates  or  in  services,  or  in  both, 
2;  nature  of,  186;  provisions  of 
interstate  commerce  act  regarding 
water,  37;  results  of,  74. 

Competition  Versus  Cooperation 
IN  THE  Steamship  Business:  Pro- 
posed Legislation,  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  1-16. 

Conference,  purpose  of  the  American, 
195-96. 

agreements,  proposed    filing  of, 

with  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 10. 

Conferences :  Abuses of,ll; advantages 
of,  in  British  export  trade,  195;  com- 
mencement of,  73;  contracts  made 
by  members  of  steamship,  168-70; 
experience  of  W.  Boyd  regarding, 
197,  204;  effect  of,  on  ocean  rates, 
198;  historical  development  of, 
48-74;  in  the  American  foreign 
trade,  75-94;  joint  contracts  made 
by,  170;  method  of  conducting 
business,  150. 

AND  Agreements,  The  Admin- 
istration  AND   Enforcement  of 
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BnAumir.  WiUiam  II.  8. 
112-143. 

Cootinent,  porta  oC,  in  eompetltloo 
with  Mch  other,  54. 

CoDiTActor  or  tpeeuUtor,  reUtion  of 
iho,  to  Um  world's  ocoan  inuM* 
poriAtioD  problam,  383-<M. 

CoimucTS  Bbtwssn  STBAnaair 
Liicn  AND  8uipraM.  D.  J.  Dono- 
VftD,  168-M. 

formt  o(,  used  between  ehippera 

and  ftaamthip  oompeniee,  18(V-M; 
of  a  varying  eharaeter,  183. 

Cooperation:  Among  earriers  by 
water,  advantaget  of,  6,  7;  among 
lines  desirable,  146;  in  the  steamship 
business,  oompetition  versus:  pro- 
posed legislation,  1-16;  of  shippers 
and  earriers  neoessary,  160-61; 
summary  of  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ol,  4,  6. 

Copenhagen,  serviee  to,  from  United 
8Utes,  63. 

Cosmopolitan  Line,  formation  of,  60. 

Crews,  treatment  of,  20. 

Cuba,  trade  of,  71,  72. 

Mail  Steamship  Co.,  72. 

Cunard,  Samuel,  first  line  formed  by, 
60. 

DBFBBftSD  Rbbati  Ststbhs.  Her- 
bert Barber,  164-67. 

rebates,    agreements   providing 

for  payment  of,  107-106;  cm  aUo 
0.  142. 

DiiferenUals,  217-224. 

Discrimination  among  shippers,  5. 

Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  82. 

Domestic  trade  of  United  States, 
statistics  of  steamship  lines  en- 
gaged in,  M. 

water  transportation,  rate  mak- 
ing in,  206-231. 

Donovan,  D.  J.  ContracU  between 
Steamship  Lines  and  Sbippeim, 
168-«4. 


EiigltUao.66. 

Eiftom  BtmmMp  Cofponallos.  M 

Empire  Oty  Una,  70. 

Erie  Canal,  raUroad  aoatfol  of.  68^ 


Skipping  Co.,  O. 


Par  East:  AgrsMnenu  In  trads  wi|j|« 
80;  first  line  to,  67;  lines  !«,  80. 

Federal  government,  extent  of  rsgv* 
latioo  of  ooaan  and  inland  water 
tranaportatloo  by  the,  17-47. 

regulation:  Of  chargss  and  pub* 

lie  service,  dlseussion  of,  2i-J8; 
of  ocean  and  Inland  walar  tfna»> 
porution,  how  risssifiad,  17;  paa> 
senger  act  of  1882  as  amendad,  34; 
shorteomingi  and  fallacies  of  prsa- 
ent  statutes  regarding,  44-47. 

Ferries,  Interstate  CosBmares  Com 
mission's  power  over,  88. 

Foreign  trade,  rate  agreemaota  be- 
tween carriers  in  the,  166-68. 

Franklin.  P.  A.  8.  Rate  A| 
ments  between  Carriers  in 
Foreign  Trade,  155-63. 

Freight  agreements,  aim  of,  157. 

conferenoee  and 

ministration  and  enfc 

120-48;    administrativa 

tion,  186-80;  agsnta' 

139;  admission  of  ntv  linee  and 


alteration  of  agraamaola,  141; 
ferred  rabatea,  142; 
of  ratea,  184-86;  division  of 
129;  guaranties  and  penalties,  180- 
41;  meetings  of  lines.  141;  methods 
of  moating  oompetition,  148;  pool- 
ing, 180-82;  reservation  of  apaclal 
areaa,  184;  sss  also  igiswimits 

trafie,  agreemsnl  of  stanmahlp 

lines  regarding,  87. 

French  Line,  organisation  of,  68. 

Gana  Una,  61. 

German  Auatralian  Staamshlp  Co., 
67.68. 
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German  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  68. 

Trans-Atlantic  8team  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  establishment  of,  55. 

Glasgow,  lines  to,  62. 

GoTTBEiL,  Paul.  Historical  Devel- 
opment of  Steamship  Agreements 
and  Conferences  in  the  American 
Foreign  Trade,  48-74. 

Governmental  regulation  of  steam- 
ship carriers:  Discussion  of  pro- 
visions of  bill  for,  9-16;  summary 
of  measures  reconmiended  for  the, 
7,8. 

Grace  and  Co.,  W.  R.,  66. 

Great  Lakes:  Control  of  competition 
in  trade  on  the,  97;  control  of 
shipping  on,  192;  tendency  towards 
consolidation  of  bulk  carriers  on, 
99;  vessel  tonnage  on,  in  1912,  99. 

Great  Western  Steamship  Co.,  62. 

Guion  Line  to  Liverpool,  51. 

Haiti ;  Agreement  in  trade  with,  92; 
trade  to,  71. 

Hamburg:  Largest  of  continental 
ports,  54;  steamship  service  to, 
from  United  States,  54-58. 

American  Packet  Co. :  Early  dif- 
ficulties of,  55;  organisation  of,  54. 

South  American  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  65. 

Hansa  Line,  56,  67. 

Harbor  frontage,  failure  fully  to 
utilize,  239. 

improvement,  238. 

Harbors,  types  of,  238. 

Hardy,  Rufus.  Traffic  Agreements 
between  Steamship  Lines  and 
American  Railroads,  185-93. 

Hawaii,  relations  between  lines  in 
trade  with,  101. 

Herrera  Line,  73. 

Hill  Line,  54. 

HiSTOHICAL  DbvKLOPII ENT  OP  StBAM- 
SHIP  AOREKKKNTB  AKD  CONFBR- 
BNCES   IN  THE  AMERICAN   FOREIQN 

Trade,    Paul  Gottheil,  48-74. 


Holland-America  Line,  incorpora- 
tion of,  59. 

Boston  Line,  60. 

Hongkong  Conference,  81. 

Houston  Line,  66,  67. 

and  Prince  lines,  case  of,  re- 
garding rebates,   166-67. 

HuEBNBR,  G.  G.  Extent  of  Regu- 
lation of  Ocean  and  Inland  Water 
Transportation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   17-47. 

S.  S.  Steamship  Line  Agree- 
ments and  Affiliations  in  the 
American  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Trade,  75-111. 

Immigration  laws,  regulation  by,  24. 

India:  Agreements  in  trade  with  81; 
steamship  lines  serving,  from 
United  States,  67. 

Inland  rivers,  railroad  control  of 
traffic  on,  103. 

Inman  and  International  Steamship 
Co.,  51. 

Line,  origin  of,  50. 

Insurance  charges,  208-226. 

Intercoastal  trade  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards,  traffic  ar- 
rangements between  lines  serving 
the,  102-03. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co., 
organization  of,  51. 

Navigation  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 

formation  of,  51. 

Interstate  commerce  act:  As  amend- 
ed, principal  regulator  of  charges 
and  public  services  of  carriers 
by  water,  24-26;  blanket  provision 
of,  33. 

Commission:  Desirability 

of  giving  power  to,  for  regulation 
of  steamship  companies,  192-93; 
power  of,  over, —  accounts  and  sta- 
tistics, 26-27;  ferries,  33;  ocean 
carriers  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
34-36;  railroad-owned  water  car- 
riers, 34;  rate  divisions,  31;  water 
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temiiiAb.  32;  poiPtr  of ,  to  a»- 
Ublitb  ihroufh  roulM  and  Jofail 
T%tm,  27-30;  to  ordor  phyaieAl  «m- 
neetioni  betwMo  rail  and  water 
lioM,  31;  propoaed  anUrfameot  at 
mrmberaliip  of,  13. 
imartUto  Comoiarea  law,  aeopa  of, 

— —    irada  eoaiiniaaioo  bill,   ragu- 

laUoo  of  oocnpatiUon  by,  3. 
lathmian  Staamahip  Line,  80. 

Java:  Agreement  in  trade  with,  81; 
aerviee  to,  87. 

JoHwaoif,  Emobt  R.  Cooipaiitioo 
Veraua  Co6peraiton  in  the  Staam- 
ahip Buaineaa:  Propoaad  LegialA- 
tioo,  1-16. 

Johnaton  Line,  78. 

Juneau  Staamahip  Co.,  101. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  65,  66. 

Larrinaga  Line,  73. 

Leyland  Line,  62. 

Line  traflBe,  oo6peration  in,  3. 

LiTarpool  aervioe:  From  New  York, 
60-62;  from  other  American  Atlan- 
tic porta,  62. 

Lloyd  Drasileiro,  formation  of,  66. 

Loch  Line,  60. 

London  Conference,  81. 

ateamahip  aerviee  to,  from  the 

UnitMi  SUtaa.  63^64. 

Nfclver,  David,  50. 

Maaaurament  of  documented  Teaaeb, 

10. 
Maditarranaan  porta:  Agreementa  and 

eonfereneee  in  trade  of,  7S-70;  aerv- 

ioato,64. 
MsncBAJfT,  E.  O.    Rata  Making  in 

Domaatic    Water   Traniportation, 

205-31. 
Merchanta  Line,  63,  66,  67. 
Mexico,  agreementa  in  trade  with, 

W.  91,  03. 
porta,  trade  to,  72-71. 


Morgan,   J.   Pierpont,   mmk  af,  fai 
fonnatteof  Ularnatlonal  Maraud 
tiU  Marina  Co..  17. 
Morae.  Charlaa  W..  7X 
Munaon  StoaMbip  Una,  71; 
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National  Una,  M. 

BtMB  Navigation  Co.,  U 

tion  of,  61. 

Navigation  lawa,  general, 
of,  13-38. 

atatutea,  doeumanting 

under,  IB. 

Neptune  Line,  61. 

Netbarlanda  American  Staam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  60. 

New  England  Navigation  Co.,  06. 

New  York  and  Braman  StaaoaUp 
Co.,  58. 

and  Continental  Una,  60l 

and  Cubm  Mail  StaamUp 

Co.,  72. 

and  Havre  Staam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  63. 

and  Pacific  flltamaMp  On., 

66. 

and  Porto  Rieo  StaaBBakip 

Co.,  70. 

and  South  Amariea  Line, 

66. 

"■■-"• "~~"  oonfaranea,  8L 

Skipping  Co.,  New  York- 
London  aerviee  of.  53. 

Nord-Atlantiacher    Dampfar   Unkn 
Varband,  organiaation  of,  6ft. 

North   American   Uoyda,   organiaa- 
tion of,  68. 

Tranaport  Una,  00. 

North  Atlantic  trade  (covering  all 
ports  of  Europe)  agn 
eonforaneaa  in,  7»-70. 

German  Uoyd,  fomatlon  of, 

Waat  Tranaport  Una,  60. 

Norton  Una.  66. 
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Ocean  carriers  in  American  foreign 
trade,  present  relations  of,  3. 

Transpobtation  Problem,  Re- 
lation or  THE  Contractor  or 
Speculator  to  the  World's.  T. 
Ashley  Sparks,  232  36. 

Pacific  coast,  control  of  domestic 
trade  on,  100-102. 

Mail  Steamship  Co.,  formation 

of,  71,  72. 

Packet  lines,  early,  49. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  trade  to,  70. 

Canal  act,  provisions  of,  re- 
garding water  carriers  controlled 
by  railroads,  3^-40. 

Railroad    and    Steamship    Co., 

early  operations  of,  71. 

Passenger  agreements:  Administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of,  112-29; 
administrative  feature  of  percental 
participation,  117;  administrative 
organization  and  functions,  118- 
22;  admission  of  new  lines  and  the 
alteration  of  existing  agreements, 
126;  advertising,  125;  conference 
meetings,  127;  guaranties  and  penal- 
ties. 123-25;  meeting  competition, 
128;  traffic,  division  of,  and  en- 
forcement of  it  among  the  lines, 
113-16;  regulation  of  agents,  125; 
reservation  of  special  areas,  118; 
tee  also  Agreements. 

Perry  and  Co.,  Edward,  67. 

Phoenix  Line,  62. 

Plate  Conference,  formation  of,  66. 

Pool,  cannot  exist  without  a  con- 
ference, 147. 

Pools:  Difference  in  form  and  admini- 
stration of,  149;  do  not  eliminate 
competition,  154. 

Pooling:  Advantages  of,  147,  148; 
economic  necessity  of,  150;  rail- 
road, 37;  see  also  130-32. 

Aqbeementb.    W.  G.  Sickel,  144- 

54. 

Administration  of,   132-34; 

to  Asiatic  trade,  81;  in  Australian 


trade,    85-86;    in    North    Atlantic 

and  Baltic  trade,  78. 
Porto  Rico  trade,  70. 
Prince  Line,  65,  66. 

Quebec  Steamship  Co.,  69,  70. 

Railroad-owned  water  carriers.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  pow- 
er over,  34. 

Railroads:  American,  traffic  agree- 
ments between  steamship  lines  and, 
185-93;  control  by,  of  water  front- 
age, 240-42;  control  of,  by  the 
state,  196;  control  of  Erie  Canal  by, 
98;  control  of  Great  Lakes  traffic  J 
by,  97-99;  objectionable  practice  J 
of,  regarding  rates,  14;  proposed 
prohibition  of,  from  acquiring  con- 
trol of  canals,  14;  restrained  by 
law.  187. 

Rate  adjustments,  212-24. 

of  routes  between  the  princi- 
pal Atlantic  ports  north  of  Nor- 
folk, 215;  from  New  York  and 
Buffalo  to  western  lake  ports,  221; 
from  New  York  to  Gulf  ports,  220; 
from  north  Atlantic  to  south  At- 
lantic ports,  217. 

agreements:  Differential  freight, 

157;  fixed  freight,  157;  minimum 
freight,  157;  passenger  minimum 
first-  and  second-class,  156;  third- 
class  passenger,  156. 

between  Carriers  in  the 

Foreign  Trade.  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin, 155-63. 

making,    different   methods   of, 

205. 

IN  Domestic  Water  Trans- 
portation. E.  O.  Merchant,  205- 
31. 

Hates:  Bulk  or  charter,  225-31; 
charging  of  equal,  171-74;  charter, 
kinds  of,  227-28;  class  and  com- 
modity, of  regular  steamship  lines, 
206-25;  contract,  based  on*  volume 
of  shipments,    174-80;   control   of. 
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cm  oulward  vojafe  from  UniUnl 
SUlM,  80;  detonniBation  of.  134- 
86;  effeei  of  eonforenoet  upon,  Itt; 
fenerml  OArgo,  201,  908;  Inter- 
•Ute  CommerM  CommiMioo'f  pow- 
era  over,  27-80;  ooMO,  acrMnsote 
and  eonferenoet  in  their  reUUoo 
lo,  104-904;  protection  by  uniform, 
158;  provt«iona  of  proposed  bill 
for.  11-13;  regulation  of.  294-25; 
■Utility  of.  deairable,  176;  term- 
inal and  ineuranee  charges.  906, 296. 

Rebates,  legality  of,  in  Europe,  167; 
5m  aUo  Deferred  rebates. 

Red  "D"  Una,  formation  of,  70. 

Red  Star  Line:  Commenoement  of, 
61;  in  control  of  trade  between 
Antwerp  and  United  Stetes,  62. 

RaocLATioN  or  Ocean  and  Inland 
Watbb  Transpoktation  bt  tue 
Fbdbral  Govbrnment.  G.  G. 
Huebner,  17-47. 

Rotterdam,  steamship  service  to, 
from  the  United  SUtes,  50-61. 

Rojral Commission  on  Shipping  Rings: 
On  the  "tramp"  and  the  "liDrr," 
200;  statement  of,  on  pooling,  144. 

Duteh  West  India  Mail,  71. 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co..  of  Lon- 
don. 60,  71. 

Netherlands  Steamship  Co.,  50, 

60. 

Russia  East  Asiatic  Line,  61. 

Scandia  Line.  63. 

-Scandinavian- American  Line.  63,  64. 

^hipe,  not  fixtures  in  any  trade,  153. 

Shipowners,  benefite  accruing  to. 
from  pools.  151-58. 

Shippers,  requiremenU  by.  I. 

^hipping  conferences  and  agrcemcnte 
in  the  American  foreign  trade,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of.  243- 
52. 

regulation  of.  by  exeeutive  de- 

partmente,  22. 

SiCKBL,  W.  G.    Pooling  Agreemeote. 


Singapore  (*ooferenc«.  81. 

Sloman  Line.  55.  56. 65. 

Bloman,  Rob.  M.,  54.  67. 

South  America:  AgrsaaMSta  aad  eoo- 
ferenees  In  trade  with,  a^<8l :  iHbm 
ship  lines  to,  00;  steamstiipsanlaM 
to.  from  United  SUIas.  <ft-ii. 

Spaniah  Line,  78. 

Spabkb,  T.  AiauiT.  Relaiioo  of  Iha 
Contraetor  or  Speeulalor  lo  tho 
World's  Oosoa  Traasportalioo 
Problem.  28»«. 

State  Line.  62. 

Steamship  agreamente  and  coofer- 
•neea  In  tha  Amariean  f orsifii  trads^ 
histoHeal  daralopinaoi  of,  48-74. 

business,  natitrs  ol,  168. 

Line  AounMSirvi  and  Affiua- 

TioNs  IN  Tm  Ambbican  Pobbiox 
AND  Domestic  Tbadb.  S.  S.  Hueb- 
ner. 75-111. 

lines,  M«  individual  linea. 

owners,  necessity  ol  rate  agrso- 

mente  between,  155. 

Steerace  traffie,  agrsameni  lacMtUag, 
56. 

Stettin  Uoyd,  63. 

9TBTBN8,  WiLUAM  H.  S.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  Enforcement  of 
Steamship  Conferenees  and  Agrsa- 
U»-48. 


Tariffs:  Proposed  printing  and  fil- 
ing of,  12;  publication  of.  208-19. 

Terminal  charges.  226. 

Terminals,  unloading  machinery  ai, 
242. 

Thingvalla  Steamship  Co.,  88. 

Time  charter.  184.  235. 

charter  rates,  220. 

Tonnage  tax  laws,  10-90. 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  88. 

Traffic,  nlfifiwitinn  of,  907. 

niF  Lmva  and  Ambbican  Rail- 
BOAoa.    Rufua  Hardy,  185-88. 
Tramp  and  liner,  eompariaoo  of  ssr- 
▼ice  of,  900. 
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Tramp  steamer:  A  regulator  of  ocean 
freight  rates,  162,  199,  200;  risks  not 
taken  by,  233. 

Transatlantic  Associated  Freight  Con- 
ferences, 73. 

Navigation,  date  of  epoch-mak- 
ing period  of,  49;  steamship  service 
in  1858,  49;  trade,  steamship  ser- 
vice in,  from  United  States,  4^-64. 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  82,  83. 

Trinidad  Trading  and  Shipping  CJo., 
70. 

Trip  charter  rates,  228. 

Tweedie  Trading  Co.,  66. 

Tyaer  Line,  68. 


Union  Company  of  London,  65,  67. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  71,  73. 

Kingdom,  steam  tonnage  of,  in 

1860  and  1870,  145. 

Mail  Co.,  70,  71. 

States  and  Australasia  Steam- 
ship Co.,  68. 

' and  Braxil  Mail  Steamship 

Co.,  65. 

and  China-Japan  Steam- 
ship Line,  67. 

Steamship  Co.  of  Copenhagen, 

64. 

Tyser  Line,  68. 

Uranium  Steamship  Company,  60. 


Vencsuela,  inauguration  of  service  to, 

70. 
Vessels:  Entrance  and  clearance  of, 

22;  inspection  of,  21;  prevention  of 

collisions  between,  21. 

Wales  Atlantic  Steamboat  Co.,  62. 

Ward  Line,  72,  73. 

Water  frontage,  control  of,  by  rail- 
roads,   24(M2. 

terminal  facilities,   lack  of  co- 

drdination  of  rail  and,  239-40. 

terminals:  Causes   for   lack   of, 

237;  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's power  over,  32. 

Terminals    in    the    United 

States  and  theib  Contuol.  Er- 
nest S.  Bradford,  237-42. 

transportation,  ocean  and  in- 
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HE  LARGER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  MOVEIfENT 

By  Jams  Addxmb, 
Pmidiat,  HuU-HouM  AMoeUtion,  Chieaco. 

Perhaps  no  presentation  of  history  is  so  difficult  as  that  wtiich 

treats  of  the  growth  of  a  new  consciousness;  but  assuminf  that 

t  he  historic  review,  now  so  universal  in  the  field  of  social  judgment 

id  investigation,  is  applicable  to  any  current  development,  I  have 

Qtured  to  apply  it  to  that  disturbing  manifestation  called  the 

votes-for-women"  movement,  which  at  the  present  moment  b  not 

only  the  centre  of  hot  debate  but,  unhappily,  also  of  conduct  which 

in  the  minds  of  many  is  most  unseemly. 

Because  I  shall  need  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  who  may 
kindly  follow  this  review,  I  will  at  once  recall  to  his  mind  the  state- 
ment of  an  ironic  Englishman  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  con- 
victed of  petty  larceny  than  to  be  found  wanting  in  historic  mind- 
edness. 

To  begin  then  with  the  world-wide  aspect  of  the  votes-for-women 

movement — that  there  may  be  nothing  more  petty  about  us  than 

the  theme  itself  imposes— it  is  possible  to  make  certain  dasstficM 

tions  of  underlying  trends,  which,  while  not  always  clear,  and  mjak^ 

I  lies  overlapping,  are  yet  intenmtional  in  their  manifestations. 

First :  the  movement  is  obviously  a  part  of  that  evolutionary 

conception  of  self-government  which  has  been  slowly  developing 

through  the  centuries.    For  the  simple  reason  that  self-government 

must  ever  be  built  up  anew  in  relation  to  changing  expericneee, 

its  history  is  largely  a  record  of  new  human  interests  which  haye 

become  the  object  of  governmental  action,  and  of  the  incorpora- 

'on  into  the  body  politic  of  the  classes  representing  those  interest!. 

s  the  governing  classes  have  been  enlarged  by  the  enfranehiae- 

r  I  tent  of  one  body  of  men  after  another,  government  itself  has  not 

ily  become  enriched  through  new  human  interests,  but  at  the  same 

ne  it  has  become  further  democratised  through  the  accession  of 

e  new  cUsses  representing  those  interests.    The  two  propositioiis 

are  complementary. 

When  the  middle  classes  in  every  country  in  Europe  struggled 
to  wrest  governmental  power  from  the  exclusive  grasp  of  the  nobles, 
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the  existing  governments  were  already  concerned  with  levying  tnrift^ 
and  embargoes,  and  the  merchants  insisted,  not  only  that  the  prob 
lems  of  a  rising  commerce  could  not  be  settled  by  self  interested    I 
nobles,  but  that  they  themselves  must  have  direct  representation 
before  those  problems  could  even  be  stated  intelligently. 

When  the  working  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  chartist 
m  Kngland  and  "the  men  of  forty-eight"  in  Germany,  vigorously 
demanded  the  franchise,  national  parliaments  had  already  begun  to  ' 
regulate  the  condition  of  mines  and  the  labor  of  little  children. 
The  working  men  insisted  that  they  themselves  could  best  represent  - 
their  own  interests,  but,  at  the  same  time,  their  very  entrance  into 
government  increased  in  volume  the  pressure  of  those  interests. 

In  certain  aspects,  the  entrance  of  women  into  government 
differs  from  former  efforts  in  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  We 
recall  that  the  final  entrance  of  the  middle  class  into  government  j 
was  characterized  by  two  dramatic  revolutions,  one  in  America  and 
one  in  France,  neither  of  them  without  bloodshed.  This  world- 
wide entrance  into  government  on  the  part  of  women  is  happily  a 
bloodless  one  and  has  been  without  a  semblance  of  violence  save 
in  England  where  its  manifestations  are  not  unlike  those  of  tho 
earlier  movement  among  English  workingmen.  Throughout  thos' 
efforts  so  to  change  political  institutions  that  they  might  effectively 
give  expression  to  the  growth  of  new  experiences,  the  dependence 
of  the  political  machine  for  its  driving  force  upon  the  many  varieties 
of  social  fuel  constantly  was  made  clear.  It  was,  after  all,  rather 
an  astute  statesman  who  remarked  that  "What  liberty  and  pros- 
perity depend  upon  are  the  souls  of  men."  Certain  it  is  that  the 
phenomenal  entrance  of  woman  into  governmental  responsibilities 
in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  is  co-incident  with  the  con- 
sideration by  governmental  bodies  of  the  basic  human  interests  with 
which  women  have  traditionally  been  concerned,  quite  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  middle  class  and  that  of  the  working  class  each  in 
turn  followed  its  own  interests  and  became  a  part  of  representative 
government. 

The  new  demand  of  women  for  political  enfranchisement  comes 
at  a  time  when  unsatisfactory  and  degraded  social  conditions  are 
held  responsible  for  so  much  wretchedness  and  when  the  fate  of  all 
the  unfortunate,  the  suffering,  and  the  criminal,  is  daily  forced  upon 
woman's  attention  in  painful  and  intimate  ways.    At  the  same 
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iioment,  govemmenU  all  over  the  world  aro  tmttCtiiK  thmi  it  it 
their  function,  and  thdn  akme,  ao  to  roguhite  eoeial  and  indmlfkl 
conditiona  that  a  demrmhle  eHiaeiithIp  may  bo  aeeurDd. 

In  eertatn  reapacta  tha  inriilanoe  of  women  for  poUtieal  eirpwa- 

sion,  which  eharacteriieii  the  opening  yean  of  the  twentieth  entory, 

'oars  an  analogy  to  their  induatrial  experieoeee  in  the  early  part  of 

he  nineteenth  eentury,  when  the  textile  tnduatriea  were  takin  ool 

of  private  houMs  and  organiied  ai  factory  entcrpriaei.    If  womeo 

had  not  followed  those  old  indoatriee  into  factoriea,  thoiiiandi  of 

them  would  have  sat  idly  at  home  in  empty  hooaea,  losing  not  ooly 

ho  money  they  had  formerly  earned  but  their  old  occupation  aa 

woW.    It  was  often  eoosidered  "unwomanly"  for  these  spinsters  to 

u'o  outside  the  home  in  order  to  use  a  spindle  driven  by  ateam  power, 

tssibly  because  all  the  queens  of  polite  history,  since  the  days  of 

'nelope,  when  interrupted  by  their  amours  were  always  langnidly 

Mgaged  with  textiles.    It  is  hard  to  sec  now  how  the  basic  indottry 

f  England  could  have  been  developed  without  the  thonaands  of 

women  and  girb  who  in  spite  of  public  opprobrium  followed  tlieir 

old  occupations. 

But  is  it  not  obvious  that,  as  industrial  changes  took  spinning 
otit  of  private  houses,  so  political  changes  are  taking  out  of  the  homo 
hiinmnitnrian  activities,  not  to  mention  the  teaching  of  children? 
he  aged  poor  of  a  community  who  were  formerly  cared  for  in  the 
ouses  of  distant  relatives  or  old  neighbors,  the  sick  who  were  nursed 
ight  and  day  by  kindly  friends  and  acquaintances  taking  turn  and 
im  about,  arc  now  housed  in  large  infirmaries  and  in  hospitals 
ntiilt  and  supported  by  the  tax  payers'  money.    The  woman  who 
wishes  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  nurse  takes  her  training  in  public  insti- 
tutions, as  she  formerly,  went  to  the  factory  to  spin,  not  because 
she  wishes  primarily  to  leave  home  but  because  her  work  haa  been 
transferred.    As  she  waa  helpless,  without  the  franchise,  to  keep 
little  children  from  working  all  night  in  the  early  textile  mills  of 
Yorkshire,  so  she  is  powerless  now  to  regulate  the  administration 
of  schoolhouse  or  hospital.    A  ooUefS  woman  who  was  reeently 
appointed  dietitian  for  the  institutions  of  Cook  County  found  thai 
the  menu  in  essential  respects  had  not  been  changed  in  thirty-two 
years  because  it  was  easier  for  the  county  commissioners  to  copy 
the  old  forms  upon  which  the  food  contracts  had  been  awarded 
than  to  make  new 
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Studied  from  a  second  aspect,  the  "votes-f or- women"  move- 
ment is  doubtless  one  result  of  the  fundamental  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  conception  of  politics  analoROUs  to  the  changes 
in  the  basic  notions  in  education,  criminology,  and  political  economy. 
Graham  Wallas,  in  his  very  interesting  book  Human  Nature  in  Poli- 
tics, points  out  that,  while  educators  have  learned  to  study  child 
psychology  so  that  teachers  understand  children  rather  than  manage 
schools,  and  that  while  jurists  are  ceasing  to  classify  offenders  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  crimes  and  are  beginning  to  regard  them  as 
human  beings,  politicians  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  social  psy- 
chology to  the  field  of  political  action.  The  individual  voter  is  still 
regarded  as  a  party  adjunct,  a  useful  unit  for  party  organization 
exactly  as  the  old  economist  long  considered  the  **  economic  man" 
as  a  sort  of  lone  wolf  impelled  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire 
for  food.  Quite  as  the  science  of  political  economy  made  little  prog- 
ress until  it  got  rid  of  that  fiction  and  looked  at  men  as  they  really 
exist,  each  a  bundle  of  complicated  and  overlapping  motives,  so 
politicians  are  making  many  blunders  because  their  action  is  not 
founded  upon  the  genuine  facts  of  human  existence.  They  have 
failed  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  materials  and  methods  of  political 
life  are  changing,  that  the  law  courts  and  legislature  are  struggling 
desperately  to  meet  modern  demands  with  conceptions  of  property 
and  authority  and  duty  founded  upon  the  rude  compromises  made 
centuries  ago,  that  there  is  obvious  need  for  bolder  arrangements  and 
interactions  in  the  distribution  of  employment,  education,  invention. 
Such  changes  can  only  come  about  if  they  are  carried  on  with  that 
same  spirit  of  free  thinking  and  outspoken  publication  that  has 
won  in  the  field  of  natural  science. 

An  able  man  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  qualities  most  valu- 
able in  an  electorate  are  social  sympathies  and  a  sense  of  justice, 
then  openness  and  plainness  of  character,  lastly  habits  of  action 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  social  misery.  Woman's  value  to  tho 
modem  states,  which  constantly  are  forced  to  consider  social  reforms, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  statesmen  at  the  present  moment  are  attempting 
to  translate  the  new  social  sympathy  into  political  action. 

The  contemporary  efforts  to  extend  the  principles  of  social  in- 
surance to  illness  in  several  European  states,  and  to  control  unem- 
ployment through  national  labor  exchanges,  are  not  so  much  social 
reforms  as  titanic  pieces  of  social  engineering  in  which  the  judgment 
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of  women  is  mod  nooowtfy.    Goveroinental 

take  woman's  testimony  as  to  lefdslation  for  hetter  boiMiiif,  for 

public  health  and  education,  for  the  care  of  dcpendeota,  and 

other  remiHlial  measuret,  because  it  is  obviouitly  a  perilous 

to  turn  over  delicate  social  experiments  to  men  who  have  remained 

quite  untouched  by  social  compunctions  and  who  have  been  elected 

to  their  legislative  position  solely  upon  the  old  political  issma. 

Certainly  under  this  new  conception  of  politics  it  is  much  easier  to 

lefpslate  for  those  human  beings  of  whose  condition  the  electorate 

are  '*  vividly  aware/'  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of  Professor  Jamea. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  instances  in  which  le^^lators  have 
made  themselves  a  little  absurd  by  ignoring  this  philosophic  postu- 
late. A  most  advanced  German  statesman  in  the  reichstag  do- 
dared  recently  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  imperial  government 
that  out  of  two  million  children  bom  annually  in  Germany  four 
hundred  thousand  died  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  their  exist- 
ence. He  proceeded  to  instance  various  reforms  which  might  rem* 
edy  this,  such  as  better  housing,  the  increase  of  park  areas,  the 
erection  of  municipal  hospitals,  the  provision  for  adequate  milk 
supply  and  many  another,  but  he  did  not  make  the  very  obvious 
suggestion  that  the  advice  of  women  might  be  valuable  in  the  care 
of  children  less  than  two  years  old.  Nor  did  the  English  Parlia- 
ment see  the  connection  when  they  spent  an  entire  evening  disctiasing 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  popular  brand  of  flannelette 
for  children's  night  gowns  because  so  many  tenement  house  babies 
had  been  burned  to  death  when  lighted  candles  held  by  weaiy 
mothers  came  in  contact  with  the  inflammable  material  wbooe 
smooth  finish  had  been  superinduced  by  an  industrial  process  in 
which  turpentine  was  used.  The  House  was  hotly  divided  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  wool  was  absolutely  neceesary  to  the  health  of 
young  children,  although  the  members  of  the  party,  advocating 
"cottonette"  as  a  substitute,  were  somewhat  chagrined  when  upon 
consulting  their  wives  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  they  found 
that  the  word  had  been  coined  in  the  beat  of  argument  and  that 
there  was  no  such  material  on  the  market.  During  the  last  presi- 
dential election  in  the  United  States,  when  measures  of  social  reform 
suddenly  became  the  ba.sis  of  party  pledges,  many  wome 
pushed  into  the  stream  of  party  politics  with  a  momentum 
as  instinctive  as  that  of  a  mother  who  springs  into  the  water  to 
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rescue  her  child.  Naturally  when  women  see  their  social  causes, 
some  of  them  tiny  things  and  new  bom,  about  to  be  turned  over 
to  governmental  officials,  they  insist  upon  an  opportunity  to  help 
select  the  men  who  are  to  become  the  protagonists  of  their  most 
cherished  reforms. 

Women  have  discovered  that  the  unrepresented  are  always 
liable  to  be  given  what  they  do  not  need  by  legislators  who  wish 
merely  to  placate  them;  a  child  labor  law  exempts  street  trades,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  trades  to  a  child's  morals;  a  law  releasing 
mothers  from  petty  industry  that  they  may  rear  worthy  children 
provides  a  pension  so  inadequate  that  over-burdened  women  must 
continue  to  neglect  their  young  in  order  to  feed  them. 

More  than  one  woman,  while  waiting  in  the  lobby  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  persuade  recalcitrant  law-makers  in  regard  to  a  legislative 
measure,  has  had  ample  time  to  regret  that  she  had  no  vote  by 
which  to  select  the  men  upon  whom  her  social  reform  had  become 
so  absolutely  dependent.  Such  a  woman  can  even  recall  some  cher- 
ished project  which  has  been  so  modified  by  uninformed  legislators 
during  the  process  of  legal  enactment  that  the  law  finally  passed 
injured  the  very  people  it  was  meant  to  protect. 

The  community,  for  instance,  will  never  be  made  "vividly 
aware"  of  the  eflfects  of  chronic  fatigue  upon  young  working  girls 
or  upon  children  who  divert  their  energy  from  growth  to  pasting 
labels  on  a  box  by  men  whose  minds  are  fixed  upon  factory  manage- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  profits.  The  cultural  outlook  on 
life  must  become  as  aggressive  as  the  commercial  if  it  hopes  to  be 
effective. 

The  third  trend  in  the  feminist  movement  might  be  called 
evolutionary  rather  than  historic,  if  indeed  the  two  may  be  sepa- 
rated. In  this  trend  the  very  earliest  stage  is  doubtless  represented 
by  those  women  of  Asia  who  are  making  their  first  struggle  against 
the  traditional  bondages  and  customs  whose  roots  creep  back  into 
primitive  times,  and  whose  efforts  are  yet  in  that  incipient  and 
unorganized  stage  which  characterized  the  efforts  of  western  women 
a  hundred  years  ago.  As  a  whole,  this  trend  is  connected  with  con- 
temporary revolutions  carried  on  by  men  demanding  a  direct  repre- 
sentation in  governments  which  at  present  ignore  them.  The  most 
striking  example,  perhaps,  is  Russia,  where  women  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  recently  established  constitutional  government. 
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Twcnty-ooe  of  them  at  the  pretent  moinent  are  mixmg  m 
in  the  Finnish  PariiAmeDt  Due  to  that  inveterate  leodeBcjr  of 
revolutionieta  to  incorporate  into  their  program  the  moei  advanced 
features  of  existing  goveminenta,  the  demand  for  woman's  political 
representation  has  reached  even  Mohammedan  countries,  sueb  m 
Persia  and  Turkey,  where  it  is  directly  opposed  to  their  rellghwis 
teaching.  Both  China  and  8iam»  in  spito  of  eastom  fiff!inm,  havo 
given  women  a  political  status  in  their  new  constitutions  by 
ing  to  certain  classes  of  them  the  right  of  suffrsge. 

In  contrast  to  theee  contemporary  revolutions  in  which 
have  been  recognised  are  the  European  revolutions  of  the  ninetesDtb 
century  in  which  women  also  worked  side  by  side  with  men  for  a 
hurger  democracy,  but  where  they  were  ignored  when  the  coosti- 
tutions  were  finally  written.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  such  states  as 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Hungary,  where  women  with  certain  property 
qualifications  are  still  sending  members  to  Parliament  who  directly 
represent  their  interests.  This  right  of  women  to  vote  has  survived 
from  the  days  when  the  ownership  of  property  was  the  only  basis 
upon  which  either  men  or  women  were  given  the  franchise.  When 
the  vote  for  men  was  based  upon  a  broader  qualification  than  that 
of  property,  the  vote,  although  it  was  not  extended  to  other  women, 
was  not  taken  away  from  the  women  previously  qualified.  It  was 
upon  such  a  basis  that  women  a  few  centuries  ago  sat  in  the  EngBsb 
Parliament  and  at  this  moment  are  voting  upon  the  same  terms 
as  men  in  the  municipal  governments  of  Rangoon  and  other  Indian 
dties.  These  surviving  votes,  representing  a  stage  long  past,  ars 
a  reproach  to  existing  governments  which  at  the  present  momeni 
are  making  a  greater  disparity  between  the  political  status  of  men 
and  women  than  that  which  existed  three  hundred  years  ago.  What- 
ever the  result,  in  the  final  adjustment,  so  long  as  the  revolutions 
both  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  century  were  purely  inspi- 
rational and  doctrinaire,  the  revolutionists  recognised  the  equality 
of  women.  The  aftermath  was  obvious,  during  the  recent  election 
in  Chicago,  that  the  women  of  those  nations  recently  stirrsd  by 
revolution  were  the  women  most  eager  to  utilise  the  franehiss^ 
Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Irish  women,  and  the  Italian  women  wfaoss 
families  had  been  committed  to  a  new  Italy. 

The  generous  moral  feeling  evoked  in  a  time  of  revolution, 
reducing  life  to  its  first  principles  as  it  were,  tends  to  restore 
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to  their  earlier  place  in  society,  somewhat  as  women  regain  much 
of  their  original  social  importance  in  pioneer  countries  where  there 
is  little  division  of  labor.  Because  good  government  is  not  a  matter 
of  sex  when  it  means  a  method  of  identifying  cattle  which  have 
become  mixed  with  the  neighboring  herd  or  of  defending  little  chil- 
dren from  the  dangers  incident  to  frontier  life,  it  has  evidently  been 
difficult  for  the  pioneer  man  to  withhold  political  rights  from  women 
when  government  has  become  more  conventional.  Such  a  condition 
is  represented  by  all  of  the  Australian  states,  one  following  another 
in  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women  until  the  entire  seven  are 
included;  by  Wyoming  which  gave  suffrage  to  women  in  1860,  and 
by  others  of  the  western  states  in  America,  and  last  of  all  by  Alaska. 
Even  the  conservative  Boers  of  the  early  Dutch  republics  in  South 
Africa  had  given  the  right  of  the  franchise  to  the  women  who  had 
trekked  and  fought  and  ploughed  by  their  sides  in  the  spirit  of  the 
early  German  woman  who  evoked  the  admiration  of  Tacitus.  And 
although  the  Dutch  women  had  never  used  the  vote,  being  inhibited 
by  some  notion  that  it  was  not  ladylike,  there  it  was  ready  at  hand 
until  the  English  inaugurated  a  more  sophisticated  rule. 

The  final  impression  of  a  review  of  this  movement  we  have 
ventured  to  consider  is  of  a  cause  growing,  pushing,  and  developing 
in  all  the  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  representing  new  experi- 
ences and  untrammeled  hopes.  It  is  everywhere  surprisingly  spon- 
taneous and  universal.  It  not  only  appears  simultaneously  in  various 
nations  in  both  hemispheres,  but  manifests  itself  in  widely  separated 
groups  within  the  same  nation,  embracing  the  smart  set  and  the 
hard  driven  working  woman;  sometimes  the  movement  is  sectarian 
and  dogmatic,  at  others  philosophic  and  grandiloquent;  it  may  be 
amorphous  and  sporadic,  or  carefully  organized  and  consciously 
directed;  but  it  is  always  vital  and  is  constantly  becoming  more 
widespread. 
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WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  NEW  CIVILIZATION 

Br  Earl  Barsoes, 

Lecturer  oa  Eduemtioo. 


The  posttion  which  any  group  of  individuals  holds  io  torieiy 
at  any  time  depends  upon  two  factors,  tlic  qualities  which  artually 
belong  to  the  group,  and  the  ideas  concerning  the  group  which  are 

irrcnt  at  the  time.  Of  these  two,  the  actual  physical  and  sub- 
jective qualities,  which  may  conveniently  be  called  the  biological 
conditions,  are  much  the  more  important.  They  are  always  bard 
to  determine,  but  they  are  very  persistent,  and  since  they  represent 
the  facts  of  life,  they  are  very  powerful.  They  ch/tni^e  very  slowly, 
and  if  at  any  time  the  public  ideas  do  not  agree  with  them, then  the 
ideas  must  change  no  matter  how  logical  nor  how  well  e6tabU»hcd 
they  may  be. 

But  ideas  are  also  very  powerful  in,  at  least  temporarily,  deter- 
mining social  position,  whether  they  agree  with  the  physical  and 

ibjective  facts  of  the  class  or  not.    In  the  past,  they  have  exalted 

icsthoods,  good  or  bad;  they  have  enforced  shivery,  eometlmea 
nil  inferior  people,  as  the  black  race,  and  sometimes  on  superior 
people,  as  when  Rome  enslaved  Greece.  These  ideas  also  chance 
?(luwly;  but  in  the  case  of  industrial  or  military  rcvolutionB  tbey  may 

ove  with  amazing  rapidity.  Thus  in  the  case  of  American  slavery, 
a  change  in  dominant  ideas  transformed  the  blacks  from  ch^ittels 
to  equal  citizenship  in  a  few  brief  days,  during  which  there  could 
have  been  no  appreciable  change  in  their  physical  and  mental 
qualities. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  ideas  must  often  have  Uttle  corre- 

ondence  with  the  actual  qualities  of  the  class  whose  position  tbey 
'ictermine.  Ideas  must,  of  course,  have  a  cause;  but  once  shaped 
in  language,  they  may  survive  long  after  the  conditions  which  cre- 
ated them  have  ceased  to  exist;  or  they  may  be  carried  over  seaa 
and  grafted  on  alien  people,  under  conditions  where  they  would 
never  have  arisen.  Backed  by  superstitions,  religious  sanctions, 
and  most  of  all  by  long  usage,  they  may  come  to  be  so  ardently 
believed  that  the  actual  facts  cannot  be  discerned;  and  they  may 
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even  become  an  end  in  themselves  so  that  people  may  fight  for  their 
preservation,  even  when  they  feel  that  they  no  longer  fit  the  facts 
of  life.  The  English  peerage,  with  its  monopoly  of  votes,  land, 
wealth,  and  hereditary  privileges,  is  still  upheld  by  the  masses  of 
the  English  people. 

In  judging  of  the  position  of  women,  the  difficulties  already 
mentioned  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  sex  the  emo- 
tions generally  lead  the  mind  and  obscure  its  action;  and,  besides 
this,  any  change  in  our  beliefs  or  practices  concerning  women  will 
disturb  the  vested  interests  and  the  daily  adjustments  of  life  of 
almost  every  man  and  woman  alive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  biological  facts  of  sex  is  so  limited; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  old  ideas  and  new  ideas  are  inextricably 
mixed ;  nor  that  in  such  a  time  of  transition  ideas  are  seldom  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  biological  and  psychological  facts  which  we  do 


For  about  forty  years  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of 
women  have  been  subjected  to  careful  analysis,  in  some  cases  with 
very  little  prejudice  on  the  part  of  observers.  To  summarize  these 
briefly,  we  may  say:  Women  are  shorter  and  lighter  in  weight  than 
men.  They  are  narrower  at  the  shoulders  than  men  and  broader 
at  the  hips;  man  tapers  from  the  shoulders  downward  while  woman 
tapers  from  the  hips  upward  to  the  shoulders  and  downward  to  the 
feet.  She  is  longer  in  the  body  than  man  and  shorter  in  the  legs 
and  arms;  her  leverage  in  both  arms  and  legs  is  shorter  than  in 
men.  Men  are  built  on  lines  of  movement  more  than  women  are, 
and  in  most  of  our  athletic  contests  men's  records  are  from  a  third 
to  a  half  superior  to  those  made  by  women.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  resistance,  woman's  general  structure,  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  her  potential  or  actual  motherhood,  makes  her  less  cap- 
able of  standing  and  lifting  for  a  considerable  period  than  a  man  is. 

In  civilized  communities,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  more  boys  than 
girls  are  bom,  and  the  girls  seem  less  subject  to  variation  than  the 
boys.  Following  Geddes  and  Thompson,  we  may  say  that  women 
are  anabolic;  they  gather  and  shape  the  forces  of  life;  they  are  its 
conservers.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  katabolic;  they  tend  to 
distribute  and  dissipate  the  forces  of  life;  they  are  its  destroyers. 
To  put  it  differently,  women  are  more  passive  than  men;  and  men 
are  more  active  on  the  physical  side  than  women  are. 
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The  nenrous  system  in  the  two  mxm,  conpAred  with  the  900- 
eral  pbytieal  bulk,  is  almost  the  tftme  in  sise;  and  of  iu  qualitativo 
difTcrences  we  know  nothing.  No  Uokigiit  can  tell  from  a  ssetioD 
of  the  bnin  whether  it  is  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  While  mA 
sex  can  probably  do  any  intellectual  work  which  the  oCher  eui  do, 
women  are  more  emotional  than  men  and  reach  eooeliiiioiis  by 
shorter  routes.  Men  are  more  kbored  In  their  subjeethpe  pfoeenes; 
and  they  eare  more  for  k)sie  and  seienee  than  women  do.  The 
iiteilcctual  interests  of  women  seem  at  present  strongly  penooal 
and  concrete,  while  men  are  more  devoted  to  impersoiial  and  ab- 
stract problems. 

It  is  also  recognised  that  a  woman's  life  is  more  subject  to 
periodicities  than  is  that  of  a  man.  Not  only  is  she  subject  to  inter- 
ruptions due  to  her  potential  motherhood  but,  if  she  becomes  a 
wife  and  mother,  her  whole  life  breaks  into  three  segments  of  about 
equal  length.  The  first  third,  the  period  of  girlhood  and  maiden- 
hood, must  be  given  to  preparation  for  life;  the  next  third,  up  to  the 
age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  gathers  around  the  problems  of  maternity 
and  the  family,  and  may  be  called  the  romantic  period;  the  third 
part,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  has  been  largely  waited  in  the  past, 
and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  periods  in  the  future. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  ideas  that  determine  woman's  position, 
we  find  them  in  utter  confusion.  Until  about  1870,  they  were 
pretty  cleariy  established  and  they  can  be  sununed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  woman  was  man's  inferior,  physically  and  mentally.  Her 
spiritual  insight  and  her  higher  moral  ideals  were  often  recognised; 
but  her  proper  social  position  was  believed  to  be  half  way  between  that 
of  a  child  and  a  man.  Judaic-Christianity  was  Urgely  responsible 
for  this  belief  in  Christendom.  In  both  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
the  heavenly  hierarchy  was  purely  patriarchal;  and  in  the  story  of 
creation,  Eve  overwhelmed  the  race  in  ruin  and  brought  suipicMMi 
on  all  her  daughters,  which  even  the  promise  that  her  seed  shookl 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  could  not  dispel. 

Early  Christianity  in  its  revolt  against  pagan  senmaUty  devel* 
oped  an  ascetic  attitude  towards  life  which  reeogniasd  womta  •■ 
the  dangerous  ally  of  evil.  The  fact  that  Jesus  never  married,  that 
he  had  no  children,  and  that  he  choee  men  alone  as  his  aetire  co- 
wortrers,  backed  by  the  Jewish  attitude  of  Paul,  gave  wooWD  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  early  Christian  Church.    The  Patristic 
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writings  exalted  celibacy  and  placed  the  whole  sexual  life  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion.  Even  the  rise  of  Maryolatry,  with  its  subse- 
quent developments  in  chivalry,  could  not  restore  woman  to  her 
pagan  freedom,  but  created  for  her  instead  a  mingled  ideal  of  nun, 
hidy  and  woman. 

Created  from  man,  as  an  afterthought,  woman  was  naturally 
inferior  to  her  lord  and  dependent  on  him  for  protection  and  support. 
Legally  and  politically  she  was  identified  with  her  father,  her  brother, 
her  husband  or,  if  she  survived  all  these,  then  with  her  grown  son. 
These  men  spoke  for  her  in  church  or  in  public;  they  recognized  her 
natural  curiosity  and,  suspecting  her  use  of  knowledge,  they  kept 
it  from  her.  They  provided  her  with  work,  collected  her  wages, 
and  doled  out  her  spending  money.  Her  sexual  life  was  dependent 
on  the  accidents  of  marriage,  and  she  could  not  seek  this  realization 
but  must  wait  demurely  until  some  proper  man  sought  her  hand. 
If  no  suitor  came  wooing,  she  must  live  her  life  vicariously  as  best 
she  could  as  maiden  aunt  or  cousin. 

This  is  a  broad  statement  of  the  ideas  which  fixed  woman's 
position  in  society  in  the  past.  Here  and  there  a  woman  escaped 
through  superior  ability,  or  more  often  through  the  accident  of 
having  a  radical  father  or  no  male  relative  to  represent  her,  and  then 
she  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  managed  her  own  property,  and 
sometimes  even  governed  a  realm.  But  nearly  all  the  women  in 
Christendom  not  only  meekly  accepted  their  fate  but  also  saw  to 
it  that  other  women  kept  within  their  assigned  limits. 

By  1870,  the  general  democratic  movement,  as  voiced  in  the 
Protestant  Revolution  and  the  French  and  American  Revolutions, 
reached  down  to  the  woman's  world.  Mechanical  inventions,  to- 
gether with  larger  political  and  social  vision,  disturbed  the  woman's 
older  position  in  the  self-contained  home  and  forced  her  out  into 
the  larger  world.  Since  then,  women,  and  their  sympathizers  among 
men,  have  developed  a  whole  range  of  new  ideas  concerning  woman's 
relation  to  the  society  of  which  she  is  a  part.  They  have  declared 
that  the  individual  man  or  woman  is  the  unit  of  which  society  is 
composed,  and  that  society  can  only  be  strong  when  each  of  these 
units  is  strong.  They  have  declared  that  women's  minds  are  equal 
to  men's  minds  and  that  they  can  do  any  of  the  intellectual  tasks 
which  men  have  mastered.  They  have  said  that  women  can  adapt 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  any  of  the  industries  which  men 
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formerly  held  as  their  oim  fields.  TImt  ha^  iasistod  thu  worni 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  society  to  beeoma  eeooomlcalty  iad^ 
pendent;  and  that  women  should  be  lefslly  and  politically 
pated  from  man's  direotioii.  Some  of  the  bolder  spirits  have 
held  that  a  woman  who  wants  a  child,  and  can  support  it,  has  a 
riKht  to  choose  its  father  where  she  will 

Out  of  this  chaoa  of  ideas,  old  and  new,  has  mrmpi^  a 
society;  or  at  least  the  old  order  is  broken  up.  In  forty  years, 
have  taken  over  education  as  their  special  function,  •««T^*««f 
of  the  best  paid  administrative  positions  and  the  hifchesi  rsaebes  of 
teaching  in  the  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Aided  by 
the  industrial  revolution  or  driven  by  it,  8,000,000  women  are  now 
independent  wage  earners  in  the  United  States.  Legal  enactments 
have  put  them  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with  men  so  that  they 
where  they  can,  collect  their  own  wafes,  and  spend 
they  like.  Three  million  women  now  have  full 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  others  will  soon  possess  it. 
Meuiitiine,  they  have  their  own  clubs,  enrolling  more  than  a  million 
women,  their  special  activities  and  their  special  pleasures.  They 
have  won  all  this  in  open  competition  with  men,  though  often  aided 
by  them;  and  few  have  stopped  to  ssk  if  the  new  functions  are  in 
accordance  with  the  basal  physical  and  mental  facts  with  which 
they  must  agree  if  they  are  to  become  permanent. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  conquests  from  the  point  of  view 
of  woman's  essential  qualities  and  in  the  Ught  of  what  we  have 
learned  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  formal  education  women  have 
modelled  their  work  directly  on  that  built  up  for  men,  and  by  men, 
through  the  selective  processes  of  hundreds  of  years.  Below  the 
college,  nearly  all  our  schools  are  co-educational,  and  boys  and  girls 
do  the  same  work  in  the  same  way;  even  when  the  sexes  are  npnp 
rated  the  courses  of  study  that  are  offered  are  ahnoit  identkaL 
Many  of  the  colleges  are  co-educational;  and  those  devoted  exclu- 
ivcly  to  women,  such  as  Wellcsley,  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Smith, 
arc  less  inclined  to  change  the  old  curriculum  than  are  the  con^ 
sponding  colleges  devoted  exclusively  to  men. 

Under  these  conditions,  women  have  demonstrated  their  abihty 
to  do  all  the  exercises  set  for  men;  they  have  taken  their  fair  share 
of  honors;  and  last  year  they  took  42  per  cent  of  the  A.B.  degrees  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.    There  is  no  dear  proof  that 
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women's  health  has  suffered  from  the  strain  of  higher  education. 
Today,  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  America  are  women;  and  the 
more  intelligent  the  community  the  larger  is  the  percentage  of  women 
teachers.  In  states  like  Massachusetts,  and  in  all  of  our  American 
cities,  there  are  hardly  any  men  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

But  students  of  biology  and  psychology  are  still  agreed  that 
there  are  essential  differences  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women,  and 
students  of  education  generally  admit  that  our  present  education 
is  developing  distinctive  marks  of  woman's  leadership.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  at  least  in  the  elementary  grades,  where  woman's 
influence  is  predominant,  we  are  doing  admirable  work  in  reading, 
story  telling,  biography,  mythology  and  language  work  as  a  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  nature  study  and  the  sciences  in  general  have 
made  almost  no  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years,  if  one  considers 
the  country  at  large;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
civilization  has  been  predominately  scientific  since  1870.  In  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  women  students  are  in  the  majority 
in  the  courses  devoted  to  Hterature  and  to  the  general  humanities 
while  comparatively  few  of  them  are  found  in  the  sciences  or  in  sub- 
jects resting  on  scientific  bases,  like  engineering  and  architecture. 
No  proof  of  these  assertions  can  be  offered  in  this  place,  but  they 
aeem  clearly  capable  of  demonstration. 

If  this  is  true,  then  it  would  seem  that  instead  of  feminizing 
an  education  devised  by  men,  for  men,  thus  making  a  bastard  product 
fitting  neither  sex,  it  would  be  better  to  turn  woman's  education 
more  in  the  direction  of  woman's  qualities  thus  developing  two 
normal  and  supplementary  parts  of  our  possible  civilization.  Let 
us  admit  that  women  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  all  the 
intellectual  gynmastics  devised  for  men,  and  then  let  us  go  on  to 
find  the  supplementary  values  which  each  sex  can  offer  in  education. 
The  two  fields  will  overlap  in  a  hundred  directions,  and  women  of 
a  masculine  type  can  still  work  exclusively  in  the  fields  mainly  worked 
by  men,  while  men  of  feminine  qualities  can  work  in  the  women's 
field. 

On  the  side  of  industry,  again,  women  have  shown  great  ability 
in  adapting  themselves  to  varied  occupations.  And  yet  we  are  find- 
ing that  long  standing  and  lifting  are  very  bad  for  women,  and  men 
and  women  alike  agree  in  providing  seats  for  women  clerks,  in  for- 
bidding night  work  for  women,  and  in  shortening  their  hours.    Legis- 
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bition  dMigned  to  prot«et  women  from  tsetmbv  ftfiin  will  mutO' 
matically  oloee  lome  line  of  work  to  tbcm  wliilo  oiban,  UkB  mioti^ 
and  iron  numufacturing,  will  remain  eloaed.  Woman  wU  nol  §» 
back  to  their  old  occupations,  for  many  of  tbeie  have  oanaHl  to  eriH; 
nil  orrvpationa  are  destined  to  underfo  many  ehnayM  in  the  futoie 
;  c  coneekMineii  eomee  to  reeogniie  the  fnei  thai  mefe  bulk 
of  products  can  never  justify  ua  in  deetrojrinc  those  who  work. 

Just  where  the  line  of  separation  between  work  for  men  and 
work  for  women  will  fiimlly  be  drawn  no  one  can  now  foresee.  Pn^ 
ably  there  will  remain  hero,  as  in  education,  a  binps  ^<i?fmni?n  field. 
Rut  meantime  all  earnest  and  fair-minded  men  and  women  should 
set  themselvea  to  finding  what  women  ean  best  do  of  all  the  work 
that  stands  open  to  workers  in  the  modem  industrial  fiekL  Yoanf 
girls  should  be  headed  away  from  occupations  that  seriously  thrmten 
their  fullest  physical  life;  and  we  should  work  here,  as  in  the  field 
of  education,  for  a  complementary  adjustment  of  work  wfaers  men 
and  women  would  seldom  enter  into  competition. 

On  the  political  side,  the  same  conditions  confront  us.  Inde- 
pendent working  women,  having  a  legal  right  to  their  eamingi, 
must  be  given  a  fair  share  in  determining  how  the  public  life  ahall 
be  directed.  But  here  again  women,  as  the  makers  of  homes  and 
the  mothers  of  children,  must  have  more  interest  than  men  have 
hitherto  sho^n  in  all  that  comes  under  the  heading  of  social  Ifpila 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  doubtiess  have  less  interset  thnn 
men  in  matters  of  administration,  finance,  and  defense;  but  we  have 
too  long  had  a  one-sided  administration  of  public  life.  Women  will 
bring  great  gifts  to  the  public  service,  and  these  gifts  will  be  of 
greatest  value  where  they  are  supplementary  to  men's  natural  inter- 
ests. A  Urge  range  of  public  activities  will  again  overlap,  and  some 
men  and  some  women  will  function  mainly  in  the  camps  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  effort,  meantime,  must  be  to  call  out  the  specini 
gifts  of  both  men  and  women  rather  than  to  have  them  compete 
with  each  other  in  a  world  representing  only  one  part  of  our  humnn 
interests. 

In  the  field  of  woman's  personal  and  social  rebUions  the  changes 
during  these  last  years  have  been  very  much  le«  sweeping  than  in 
the  other  fields  already  discussed.  A  woman  teacher,  or  stenogra- 
pher, who  has  enjojred  all  the  educational  advantages  of  men,  who 
votes,  and  who  has  achieved  aoeh  eeonomic  indepeodeaee  that  she 
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not  only  supports  herself  but  also  those  who  are  dependent  on  her, 
still  lives  in  a  world  of  social  ideas  and  limitations  only  a  little  less 
restricted  than  that  in  which  her  mother  lived.  If  she  goes  to  a 
state  convention  of  her  profession  she  preferably  goes  with  some 
other  woman;  if  she  stays  at  a  hotel  it  is  best  for  her  to  have  some 
other  woman  with  her.  She  shuns  the  hotel  lobby  and  public 
restraurant«  and  theaters  in  the  evening,  especially  if  she  is  alone. 
She  hesitates  to  engage  a  man  in  conversation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  public  table  or  on  a  train,  or  to  invite  a  male  friend  to  dine  at 
a  hotel  or  to  go  to  a  theater  with  her.  And  yet  a  man  may  do  any 
of  these  things  as  naturally  as  he  would  ride  in  a  street  car,  and  with- 
out giving  the  matter  a  second  thought.  If  a  woman  sinned  against 
social  usuage,  even  to  the  extent  of  smoking  in  public,  her  punish- 
ment would  be  very  much  more  severe  than  that  meted  out  to  a 
man  who  committed  the  same  offense. 

Admitting  that  there  is  something  in  the  natures  of  men  and 
women  that  makes  man  the  pursuer  and  woman  at  least  the  seeming 
pursued,  it  still  remains  true  that  women  who  accept  intellectual, 
business  and  political  rivalry  with  men,  and  who  still  claim  the  older 
social  privileges,  exemptions  and  securities  of  the  sex,  will  have  a 
difficult  time  in  making  their  personal  adjustments.  The  women 
who  first  entered  college,  or  went  into  business,  found  they  could 
not  stop  there,  but  must  go  further  in  the  movement  for  personal 
freedom.  Here  and  there,  we  have  women  who  have  made  their 
individual  adjustments  to  the  new  social  demands,  but  most  women 
still  claim  the  social  protection  of  the  old  order  and  the  personal 
opportunities  of  the  new.  It  will  require  fine  discernment  and 
great  tact  to  complete  woman's  social  enfranchisement  without  se- 
riously impairing  those  checks  and  balances  built  up  through  long 
centuries  to  protect  women  from  the  undesired  familiarity  of  men. 
But  this  is  doubtless  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 

To  summarize  this  paper:  Women  have  left  their  old  world 
and  are  now  wandering  in  unchartered  lands;  but  they  are  still  both 
physically  and  mentally  women.  This  fact  will  survive  even  if  oui 
present  theories  and  prejudices  are  all  finally  forgotten.  In  the 
new  world  which  they  have  entered,  the  advanced  guard  of  women 
is  mainly  competing  with  men.  Since  men  formerly  claimed  that 
they  were  doing  all  that  needed  to  be  done,  women  probably  had 
to  prove  their  ability  to  do  man's  work  before  men  would  let  them 
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do  their  own.    Tb«  proof  has  now  been  given,  and  the  eop<Btion  oC 

competition  between  the  aexet,  with  the  aex  antafooima  IIm 

eied,  is  wasteful  and  unaatisfaeUMy.    But  the  way  haa 

been  opened  for  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  where  men  and 

can  work  in  mutual  freedom  to  detennine  their  radproeal  fttartioaa 

in  leaminfc,  in  induiitr>%  in  government  and  in  oryaniied  sodety. 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  FEMINISM 

Bt  Maurice  Parmelbb, 
New  York  City. 

The  term  *' feminism"  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
generally  speaking  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  present 
extensive  movement  for  removing  discriminations  against  woman 
on  the  basis  of  her  sex  and  for  placing  her  entirely  or  as  far  as  possi- 
ble on  an  equality  with  man. 

The  economic  basis  of  feminism  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  if 
not  the  most  important  aspect  of  feminism,  because  its  economic 
basis  is  more  or  less  fundamental  to  every  other  aspect  of  feminism. 
This  subject  involves  a  great  many  problems  which  c£in  be  solved 
only  in  the  course  of  time,  some  of  them  probably  not  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  in  the  present  transitional  stage  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  final  answer  to  most  of  them.  I  shall  attempt,  therefore, 
to  state  only  the  more  important  of  these  problems,  indicating  only 
tentatively  a  possible  solution  for  some  of  them. 

The  more  extreme  type  of  feminist  seems  to  assume  that  woman 
can,  will  and  should  be  on  an  absolute  equality  with  man  in  every 
respect.  The  tendency  of  this  type  of  feminism  is  to  minimize 
almost  to  the  point  of  nullity  the  differences  between  man  and 
woman  and  between  the  human  and  social  functions  of  the  two 
sexes.  Economically,  then,  this  would  mean  that  woman  can,  will 
and  should  enter  every  occupation  along  with  man  and  that  she 
should  become  economically  as  independent  as  man  is  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  this  without  careful  study 
of  the  subject,  and  such  study  may  indicate  that  the  two  sexes 
cannot  be  as  nearly  equal,  or,  to  use  a  more  correct  term  (for  the 
term  equal  is  question-begging),  as  nearly  alike  as  this  type  of 
feminist  seems  to  assume. 

Contrasted  with  the  extreme  type  of  feminist  is  the  extreme 
type  of  anti-feminist  who  emphasizes  to  an  extreme  degree  the  dif- 
ferences between  man  and  woman  and  consequently  the  unlikeness 
which  should  and  must  exist  in  the  social  position  of  the  two  sexes. 
Economically  this  would  mean  that  the  occupations  open  to  woman 
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■bould  be  few  and  diitiBel  tnm  tboie  of  am  and  UuH 

be  in  the  nuun  dependeoi  eeonomieaily  upoo  nun. 

In  thii  eonneetiQo  ills  impoftanl  toieoMBdMr  Iballbe 
'*eoonomie  fndependttee^  and  "'•ooooBile  depeodaM^  m  mdkmtOy 
used  are  rather  misleading.  In  the  tiwhnical  eeonomie  asws  a  per> 
son  is  ecoDomicaUy  faidspsDdsnl  wbo  is  eaminf  an  Imoom  Ib  Ite 
form  of  eeooomie  foods  or  money  in  an  annnomie  oeeiiiiatleB  om* 
ally  carried  on  outside  of  the  home  and  b  which  he  b  produeiac 
goods  which  are  put  on  the  market  and  liare  •'^•■^  valnsL  la 
this  ssnse  it  b  evident  that  the  vast  majoritsr  of  womsn  la  the  pasi 
and  a  large  part  of  them  now  are  eeooomJcaJjy  dependent.  But 
to  a  high  degree  in  the  past,  and  to  a  laifs  SKtant  stiU,  wooisa  liavo 
l>oen  carrying  on  activities  in  the  home  wbieb  were 
valuable  in  the  broader  social  meaning  of  the  term  for  they 
producing  goods  for  home  consumption,  wliile  in  performing  tbe 
functions  of  child  bearing  and  rearing  they  have  been  performing 
functions  which  in  the  same  broad  social  sense  liave  been  of  the 
^  '  ceonomio  value.  However,  on  the  one  hand,  modem  eeo- 
progress  has  taken  many  mdustries  from  the  home,  wiiilo^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  led  naturally  and 
necessarily  to  a  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  thus  redneing  woBMa'a 
work  in  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  These  ***ft"f|ff  lunre 
l(^>ened  greatly  the  economic  functions  of  woman  within  the  home 
and  have  brought  mto  being  a  relatively  large  leisure  dam  of  pan^ 
Mitic  women  who  are  in  every  ssnse  of  the  term  aoonomieally  depend* 
ent,  and  a  much  larger  class  of  women  who  are  partially 
These  changes  are  probably  the  strongest  causes  of  the 
feminist  movement  because,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  of  the 
intelligent  of  the  leisure  class  of  women,  who  are  mostly  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  have  become  restless  in  their  kilenaa  and 
have  initiated  movements  for  enlaigfaig  the  political  and  eeonomie 
activities  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  these  changes  have  made 
of  serious  importance  the  question  of  the  eoonomic  Jadflpendsaea  of 
women,  for  modem  civilisation  must  deckle  wlielher  it  eaa  loisrats 
so  large  a  class  of  women  who  are  wholly  or  partially  dependeai 
economically,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  feminirts  rsoqpiiaa  this 
problem  and  are  intemted  in  stud3ring  it. 

Let  us  consider  first  to  what  extent  woman  is  capable  of  enter- 
ing all  occupations.    Physioalty  she  is  somewhat  handieappod  as 
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compared  with  man.  Investigations  among  European  peasants, 
where  the  women  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves 
physically  as  the  men,  have  shown  that  women  are  on  the  average 
about  two-thirds  as  strong  as  men.  This  does  not  mean  that  women 
must  therefore  be  barred  out  of  all  occupations  requiruig  physical 
strength.  In  most  occupations  men  do  not  have  to  work  to  the 
limit  of  their  strength,  or  at  any  rate  have  to  do  so  only  occasionally, 
80  that  in  many  of  these  occupations  it  is  entirely  possible  for  women 
to  work  with  men.  This  is  all  the  more  possible  if  the  work  can  be 
so  arranged  that  the  excessive  strains  shall  fall  upon  the  men,  so 
that  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  women  shall  not  exceed  their 
strength.  The  peasant  woman,  who  works  in  the  fields  from  early 
youth  beside  the  boys  and  men,  develops  a  robust  womanhood 
which  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  herself  and  her  progeny.  She  pre- 
sents an  example  which  might  well  be  followed  by  many  (especially 
in  this  country)  who  regard  it  as  demeaning  for  women  to  do  hard 
physical  labor  and  ungallant  of  men  to  require  or  even  to  permit  it. 

If,  however,  the  excessive  strains  in  any  occupation  are  unavoid- 
able for  the  women,  it  will  bar  them  from  the  occupation.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  women  do  not  go  to  war.  They  can  be 
taught  to  shoot,  to  ride  horses  astride,  etc.,  and  they  can  be  as 
patriotic  and  ferocious  as  men.  But  success  in  war  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  ability  to  sustain  forced  marches,  to 
carry  heavy  loads,  to  run  very  fast  upon  occasion,  and  to  engage  in 
hand-to-hand  combats  in  which  sheer  physical  strength  is  the  de- 
cisive factor. 

Furthermore,  there  are  occupations  which  are  not  beyond  wo- 
man's physical  strength,  but  in  which  she  is  likely  to  receive  injury 
because  of  her  sexual  and  reproductive  organs. 

As  a  quadruped,  the  female  sufTered  little  handicap  because  of  the  func- 
tions peculiar  to  sex,  except  when  actually  carrying  or  nursing  the  young. 
But  after  mankind  had  learned  to  stand  erect,  her  support  was  far  from  ideal. 
The  bones  of  the  ankle  and  feet  are  too  small  to  sustain  great  weight.  A 
woman's  knee  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  a  man's  to  form  part  of  a  sustaining 
column.  The  muscles  of  the  leg,  too,  have  a  shorter  purchase  than  a  man's, 
hence  the  leverage  between  the  trunk  and  the  extremities  is  less.  The  strain 
of  support  is  transferred  to  the  back.  Thus  any  work  which  requires  lonp 
standing  for  a  woman  is  injurious.  All  the  pressure  of  the  body's  weight  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  portion  where  the  sex  organs  and  others  are  crowded 
together,  and  produces  a  dragging  feeling  above  and  about  the  hips.    Women 
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performing  tueh  work  are  •gptdally  Uabto  to  nni^jttlni  oC  all  ilw 
•ocloeed  by  the  hip  booot,  booMiM  tUndiag  and  Ibo  babil  d  rmli^ 
leg  only  eauee  a  narrowiiig  of  the  hipt.* 

These  facts  indicate  that  there  are  certafaioorttpalkMii  which  wo> 
men  have  alrea4x  entered  to  a  Utrge  extent,  weh  ae  work  b  Cectorka 
and  in  storee,  which  may  be  vety  hijurioua  to  them  and  to  their 
progeny  unless  the  woric  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  these 
injurious  features. 

It  has  been  the  popukr  opinion  that  woman  b  mentaQy  in- 
ferior,  or,  at  least,  is  not  as  capable  as  man,  for  certain  lunds  ci  woriL 
It  is  true  that  in  certain  activities  in  which  she  has  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  achieve,  such  as  art,  music  and  literature,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  science  and  philosophy,  her  achievements  have 
not  been  as  great  as  those  of  man.  But  in  other  fields  the  prsg* 
matic  test  of  accomplishment  is  not  a  fair  one  because  of  the  re- 
strictions upon  her  opportunities.  So  far  as  the  subject  has 
studied  scientifically,  no  great  mental  difference  between  Uie 
has  been  found  which  would  definitely  exclude  woman  from  any 
specific  lines  of  work,  whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  man  is  capable 
of  greater  achievements  along  certain  lines. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
it  would  then  appear  that,  apart  from  establishing  certain  safe- 
guards which  would  prevent  women  from  undertaking  work  which 
would  injure  them  physically,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  pennitting 
women  to  compete  with  men  freely  in  all  kinds  of  work,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental.  The  result  would  then  doubtless  be,  if  we  exclude 
other  considerations  for  the  moment,  that  in  some  occupations  men 
and  women  would  continue  to  work  together  because  neither  sex 
would  prove  to  have  any  superior  fitness  for  it.  In  other  occup*- 
tions  a  decided  segregation  would  take  pUce  because  in  each  of 
these  occupations  one  of  the  sexes  would  prove  to  have  a  superior 
fitness  for  it  and  under  free  competition  would  tend  to  drive  out 
the  other.  Thus  the  total  amount  produced  would  be  incroaeed 
greatly  because  all  the  productive  forces  would  be  set  to  work  and 
would  work  where  most  productive.  As  to  which  sex  would  profit 
most  would  depend  upon  which  sex  proved  to  be  most  efficient 
economically. 

>  R.  Malcolm  Keir,  "Women  in  Indueiry,"  in  the  Popml^  Seitmea  JTanCAfir, 
Ootober,  1013,  p.  375. 
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It  is  true  that  female  labor  is  at  present  not  likely  to  get  a  fair 
return  in  wages  and  is  very  likely  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  male 
laborer  as  well.  But  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
exploiters  of  labor  who  arc  ready  to  seize  upon  any  new  supply  of 
labor,  whether  it  be  of  women,  children  or  newly  arrived  immigrants, 
which  they  can  use  as  a  club  with  which  to  beat  down  the  wages  of 
labor  in  general.  Female  and  child  labor  is  of  peculiar  value  to 
the  exploiter  for  this  purpose  because  many  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren have  male  support  which  removes  them  from  the  pressing 
struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enables  them  to  accept 
less  than  a  living  wage.  In  a  more  socialized  economic  system  in 
which  the  attempt  was  made  to  use  every  productive  force  in  society 
and  to  distribute  the  social  income  among  the  producers  according 
to  their  productive  power,  work  would  be  provided  for  every  eco- 
nomically productive  woman  and  her  remuneration,  like  that  of 
the  male  laborer,  would  be  based  upon  the  amount  produced  by 
her  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined. 

The  preceding  paragraph  emphasizes  what  is  illustrated  at  va- 
rious points  in  this  article,  namely,  that  the  degree  and  character  of 
female  labor  must  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  general 
economic  organization.  The  problem  of  the  economic  basis  of  fem- 
inism is,  therefore,  bound  up  with  the  larger  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society  in  general. 

But  this  question  as  to  whether  women  can  enter  all  occupa- 
tions as  freely  as  men  cannot  be  determined  solely  upon  consider- 
ations which  are  purely  and  immediately  economic  in  their  char- 
acter. There  are  at  least  three  other  important  factors  involved 
which  interfere  with  the  purely  economic  solution  upon  the  basis 
of  free  personal  competition.  In  the  first  place,  the  functions  of 
child  bearing  and  child  rearing  interfere  seriously  with  female  labor. 
In  the  second  place,  marital  and  family  unions  tend  to  conflict  with 
the  mobility  of  female  labor.  In  the  third  place,  male  gallantry 
tends  to  check  woman's  economic  productiveness. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  functions  of  child  bearing  and  rearing 
must  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  women.  At  all  times  a  large  part 
of  the  women  must  be  partially  or  wholly  disabled  by  these  func- 
tions. This  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  must  be  supported 
while  thus  disabled.  But  it  also  means,  under  the  present  eco- 
nomic and  social  organization,  that  the  probability  of  their  becom- 
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inff  disabled  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  siitar  the 
field,  while  if  they  succeed  in  entering,  the  disablinf. 
rary  it  may  be,  throws  them  out  without  any 
being  able  to  reenter  later.  Under  the  present  wpdmn  the 
beoomes  dependent  upon  a  man,  usually  her  husband,  and 
continues  dependent  upon  him  even  after  she  is  no 
It  is  true  that  medical  sdenee  and  soeial  devices  for  the  ears  of 
children  have  greatly  lessened  the  extent  to  which 
abled  by  child  bearing  and  rearing.  But  under  the 
it  is  bound  to  remain  a  serious  handicap  upon  women  hi  the 
nomic  world  and  to  force  them  to  become  dependent  upon  the 
Under  some  other  system,  as,  for  eiounple,  some  form  of 
where  social  support  would  be  provided  the  disabled 
the  Assurance  of  being  able  to  reenter  the  economic  field  when 
nY^i.>  i^r  doing  so,  the  handicap  would  be  much  less.  However,  the 
ry  absences  would  still  handicap  her  somewhat  in  compe- 
tition with  the  men  and  the  women  who  were  not  performing  the 
functions  of  child  bearing  and  rearing. 

In  most  occupations  a  certain  degree  of  mobility  of  labor  is 
necessary.  In  most  marital  unions  both  parties  to  the  union  are 
not  likely  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  land  of  work.  Or  even  if  they 
are,  they  may  not  succeed  in  securing  work  in  the  same  pteee.  Bo 
that  as  long  as  permanent  marital  unions  are  the  rule,  and  this  will 
probably  be  always,  such  unions  are  bound  to  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  mobility  of  labor.  The  same  would  be  true  of  any  other 
kind  of  family  union,  such  as  between  parents  and  children.  This 
difficulty  is  least  likely  to  arise  in  cities  where  there  arc  many  oppor- 
tunities to  work.  But  it  becomes  a  serious  one  in  small  places  where 
the  opportunities  to  work  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  varied  as  in  a 
city,  and  may  lead  cither  to  a  break  in  the  union  or  to  one  meniber 
becoming  dependent  upon  the  other. 

Inasmuch  as  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  general  mle  for 
the  woman  to  be  dependent  upon  the  man,  it  has  usually  been  easy 
for  the  woman  to  follow  the  man  wherever  his  work  led  him.  Bui 
if  women  are  to  become  economically  independent,  this  difficulty 
is  bound  to  arise  much  more  frequently  because  it  will  not  be  so 
easy  for  the  woman  to  follow  the  man.  It  would  then  be  a  quee- 
tion  either  of  breaking  the  union  or  of  one  of  them  giving  up  to  the 
other.    If  the  woman's  economic  intersita  were  greater  than  thoee 
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of  the  man,  he  might  have  to  give  up  to  her.  And  if  women  gen- 
erally were  more  successful  economically  than  men  the  situation 
might  become  reversed  and  we  might  see  the  men  usually  following 
the  women  wherever  their  work  led  them.  However,  owing  to  the 
handicaps  under  which  women  labor,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
and  which  tend  to  make  the  economic  interests  of  the  men  more 
important  than  those  of  the  women,  it  is  probable  that  the  women 
will  continue  usually  to  follow  the  men,  thus  increasing  their  depen- 
dence upon  the  men.  Under  a  more  socialized  system  an  attempt 
would  doubtless  be  made  to  provide  employment  not  only  for  the 
men  but  also  for  those  in  their  families.  But  under  the  present 
system  marital  and  other  family  unions  are  certain  to  conflict  with 
woman's  opportunities  to  secure  economic  independence,  while  under 
the  socialized  system  also  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate this  difficulty  entirely. 

In  the  third  place,  male  gallantry  will  always  be  somewhat  of 
an  obstacle  to  woman's  economic  independence  and  productiveness. 
This  gallantry  has  its  fundamental  psychological  basis  in  the  tender 
feelings  aroused  by  the  sexual  passion.  These  feelings  doubtless 
exist  in  many  of  the  other  higher  animals.  They  impel  the  male 
to  watch  over  and  care  for  the  female.  In  the  female  there  seems 
to  be  a  corresponding  receptive  attitude  which  harmonizes  with  her 
more  passive  sexual  nature.  The  biological  value  of  these  charac- 
teristics must  be  obvious  enough  for  they  have  doubtless  played  an 
important  part  in  caring  for  the  female  during  breeding  and  in  the 
rearing  of  the  young.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  man  is 
never  brutal  to  woman.  But  his  brutality  towards  woman  is  prob- 
ably due  in  the  main  to  the  same  brutal  feelings  and  instincts  which 
may  make  him  brutal  towards  any  living  being,  while  so  far  as  he 
has  a  peculiar  attitude  towards  woman,  it  is  one  of  tenderness, 
especially  towards  the  woman  or  women  with  whom  he  is  united 
by  sexual  bonds. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  certain  artificial  elements 
in  this  gallantry.  It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  here  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  the  idea  of  property  rights  in  woman  which  still 
influences  the  man  to  regard  the  woman  as  something  belonging 
to  him  and  for  whose  maintenance,  therefore,  he  is  responsible,  or 
of  the  subsidiary  idea  which  makes  of  the  quality  of  his  support  of 
bis  female  dependent  a  measure  of  his  pecuniary  ability.    Nor  have 
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j^  we  siMMe  to  trace  the  evdution  of  the  idea  bred  wto  the  wooMB  Uua 
^L  her  MX  18  ■omething  of  peeulkr  value  whieh  muet  be  berteied  for 
^■a  oonsideratioD.  This  idea  still  influences  most  women  in  their  deal- 
^vlngii  with  the  other  lez  all  the  way  from  the  itniooe  wtiieb  aiw  moil 
W  temporary  and  meet  explicitly  and  frankly  eommewial  in  their 

■  nature  to  the  permanent  nuuital  unions  in  which  the  barterinf  is 

■  gkMed  over  by  a  vast  mass  of  social  usafss  and  the  polite  phrssss 
F    of  religion  and  conventional  morality.    This  idea  has  beeo  and  Is 

still  a  valuable  safeguard  for  women  against  having  children  which 
would  be  embarrassing  to  them  and  would  themselves  be  in  a  trying 
position  in  society.  But  this  idea  b  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
feminist  ideal  which  must  involve  the  idea  of  the  union  between 
members  of  the  two  sexes  being  a  mutual  affair  in  which  each  is 
giving  himself  or  herself  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  other.  This  idea 
is  very  slowly  making  its  way  and  may  sometime  become  more  or 
less  general.  But  however  much  this  idea  may  be  acoepted  as  an 
intellectual  proposition  by  both  sexes,  these  tender  feeUngs  of  the 
male  and  the  receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  female,  which 
are  indissoluble  concomitants  of  the  fundamental  sexual  passion, 
will  alwa3r8  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  care  of  the  female  1^  the 
male.  Thb  will  always  be  somewhat  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
fenude  economic  independence  and  will  always  be  somewhat  of  a 
force  for  keeping  in  existence  a  leisure  cbtfs  of  parasitic,  unproductive 
women. 

It  is  true  that  in  woman,  also,  the  sexual  passion  is  connected 
with  tender  feelings  which  impel  her  to  do  things  for  the  man  towards 
whom  she  is  attracted.  But  generally  speaking,  though  with  numer- 
ous notable  exceptions  in  individual  cases,  she  is  impelled  to  perform 
personal  services  such  as  usually  belong  within  the  home  and  is 
not  likely  to  go  outside  of  the  home  to  perform  servicte  which  are 
not  so  immediately  personal  in  their  character,  unless  ctrouoislaneeB 
force  her  to  do  so.    The  man,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  day  of  the 

(cave-man,  partly  on  account  of  his  superior  strength  enabling  him 
to  hunt  and  fight,  etc.,  partly  on  account  of  the  temporaiy  help- 
lessness of  the  woman  due  to  child  bearing  and  the  hulplessnees  of 
the  young,  partly  in  order  to  win  favor  in  the  oyes  of  the  woman 
in  competition  with  his  rivals,  but  also  oo  account  of  the  gaUantry 
we  have  described,  has  at  all  timee  gone  far  afield  in  his  efforu  to 
perform  services  for  the  woman. 
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Another  handicap  upon  woman  in  the  economic  struggle,  which, 
though  probably  less  serious  than  those  already  discussed,  is  worthy 
of  note,  is  that,  owing  to  her  valuation  of  her  sexual  nature  as  having 
peculiar  worth  and  the  consequent  desirability  of  bartering  it  for 
as  high  a  price  as  possible,  she  must  devote  much  attention  to  her 
physical  appearance.  Most  economic  occupations  are  so  absorbing 
and  so  time-consuming  that  they  prevent  her  from  devoting  much 
time  to  her  physical  appearance,  while  many  kinds  of  work  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  rob  her  of  the  external  bloom  and  other  super- 
ficial characteristics  which  are  esteemed  so  highly  in  the  existing 
male  standard  of  valuation  of  female  charms.  If  the  present  social 
valuation  of  the  female  sexual  nature  changes  so  that  she  will  no 
longer  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  something  to  be  bartered,  and  if 
the  male  estimation  of  woman  changes  so  that  it  will  include  all  of 
her  ph)rsique  and  her  mental  attainments  as  well,  this  handicap 
upon  woman  may  disappear  entirely  or  in  large  part,  or,  at  any 
rate,  she  will  not  be  handicapped  any  more  than  man  who  will  have 
to  compete  with  his  rivals  for  the  favor  of  woman.  But  at  present 
it  doubtless  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap  upon  woman. 

In  a  longer  treatment  of  this  subject  it  would  be  interesting 
and  valuable  to  discuss  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  women  have 
entered  occupations,  their  success  in  these  occupations,  and  the 
position  of  the  women  of  the  working  class,  of  the  agricultural  class, 
of  the  professional  class  and  of  the  leisure  class  with  respect  to  this 
subject.  It  is  evident  that  the  present-day  problem  of  the  economic 
basis  of  feminism  is  somewhat  different  for  each  of  these  classes. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  discuss  briefly  the  economic  factors  in 
the  rise  of  the  modern  feminist  movement,  the  probable  result  of 
carrying  out  fully  the  feminist  ideal  of  placing  woman  in  the  same 
economic  status  as  man,  and  some  of  the  obstacles,  social  and  bio- 
logical in  their  nature,  in  the  way  of  the  complete  attainment  ot 
this  ideal. 
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Probably  for  oveiy  people  in  eteh  stage  of  tocial  emItitiQn  Ibe 
tiSrpioal  or  basic  fact  is  its  prevailing  or  ''working"  constitutioo  ol 
the  family.  By  the  family  constitution  b  meant,  m  all  its  wide 
implications,  the  vast  complex  of  relations,  internal  and  eitcnuJt 
arising  in  nature's  triad  of  personalities,  the  mother,  father,  and 
ehild.  The  changing  quality  of  these  relations  b  the  measursb  Um 
yardstick,  of  social  progress.  As  the  kieal  of  the  family  ris«  ehrtt* 
ntion  advances. 

The  Sacramental  Tabu  of  Matrimony  DefeaU  Social  Control 

In  Europe  before  the  Reformation  the  conditions  were  not  liaTor> 
able  to  the  rational  and  healthy  growth  of  the  family  oonititution. 
Everywhere  among  all  peoples  and  in  all  stages  of  culture^  marriage, 
divorce,  and  the  other  family  institutions  appear  as  intense^  human 
products.  Th^  are  social  structures,  requiring  for  their  safe  devefep- 
ment  the  freest  appeal  to  reason  and  experience.  Yet  haw  often 
have  they  become  the  favorite  domain  of  m>'sticism,  sup6ralitkNi« 
and  sacerdotalism!  So  it  was  throughout  Christendom  under  the 
sway  of  the  canon  law.  It  was  most  unfortunate  for  civilisation 
that  the  Christian  conception  of  the  nature  of  marriage  should  hare 
spnmg  from  asceticism,  and  that  the  verbal  subtlety  of  celibate 
schooknen  should  have  produced  the  cardinal  definitions  upon  which 
the  validity  of  marriage  contracts,  and  therefore  the  practical  ad- 
mmistration  of  matrimonml  law,  were  made  to  depend.  With  regard 
to  institutions  upon  which  in  so  high  a  degree  the  welfare  of  society 
rests,  anarchy  was  practically  sanctkmed  by  the  eanon  law.  When 
the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity  were  needed,  obscuri^  and 
complexity  prevailed;  and  where  publicity  was  urgently  demanded 
by  the  plainest  rule  of  common  sense,  there  aeerscy  was  in  effaei 
uvited  and  rewarded.  CUndestine  marriage  on  an  enomov  aoale 
was  the  evil  fruit  of  the  canonical  tbeoiy;  divoree,  forbklden  fay  the 
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sacramental  dogma,  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of  the  decree  of  nullity 
of  spurious  wedlock,  often  secured  by  perjury  and  fraud;  while 
woman,  whose  spiritual  equality  with  man  seems  affirmed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  was  denied  her  full  franchise  in  the 
family  trinity  because  of  theological  quibbling  regarding  her  alleged 
guilt  for  the  ** original  sin."  In  a  word,  the  canonists  placed  the 
most  vital  family  relations  under  rigid  tabu  against  any  rational 
social  or  human  control. 

T?ie  Family  Set  Free  as  a  Social  Institution 

This  tabu  was  lifted  by  Martin  Luther.  Under  his  leadership 
a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the  matri- 
monial relations.  Slowly,  almost  reluctantly,  Luther  made  up  his 
mind  to  repudiate  the  sacramental  dogma  of  wedlock.  Marriage, 
he  declared,  is  a  "temporal,  worldly  thing"  which  "does  not  concern 
the  church."  This  revolt,  it  is  clear,  involved  a  new  doctrine  of 
social  control,  of  the  function  of  the  state,  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  sociologist  and  the  political  scientist  alike.  In  principle,  by 
accepting  Luther's  dictum,  marriage,  divorce,  and  family-types  are 
recognized  as  purely  social  institutions,  to  be  dealt  with  freely  by 
men  according  to  human  needs.  Assuredly  no  more  harmful  blunder 
was  ever  committed  by  theological  subtlety  than  the  setting  apart 
of  marriage  as  par  excellence  the  divine  institution.  A  stumbling 
block  was  thus  put  in  the  way  of  social  progress.  Yet  today  even 
after  a  fruitful  half-century's  scientific  study  of  society,  how  many 
good  people  still  cling  to  the  old  teaching!  They  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  bold  sociologist  with  the  privileged  matrimonial  insti- 
tutions. Fatalism,  mob-mind,  is  still  singularly  strong  m  conserving 
the  archaic  or  traditional  ideals  of  the  sexual  and  marital  life. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Family  Constitution 

The  recognition  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  cleared  the 
way  for  social  control.  Civil  marriage  and  civil  divorce  became 
inevitable.  During  four  centuries  the  constitution  of  the  family  has 
been  in  process  of  dissolution  and  reconstruction.  At  first  slowly, 
later  with  amazing  speed,  patriarchalism  has  yielded  to  democracy 
in  the  household.  Throughout  the  western  world  secular  legislation 
is  being  extended  practically  to  the  whole  province  of  the  domestic 
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relationB.    It  is  a  many-ridad  mowmaimi  tot  tpiriUud  UbwitioB 
through  which  the  mother  and  child  are  being  raeopiiaad  i 

personalitieA  in  the  family  trinity  and  in  eoeieCy.  It  b  a 
of  individualization  for  the  sake  of  aoeialiaaUon  by  which  tlie  eor- 
porate  unity  of  the  patriarchal  family  is  being  dissohred  or  arsn 
completely  destroyed.  More  and  more  wife  and  ehild  are  being 
set  free  from  the  sway  of  the  housefather  and  plaeed  direet^  imdar 
the  larger  social  control. 

The  new  solidarity  of  the  state  is  thus  being  won  at  the  eiqiMnsa 
of  the  old  solidarity  of  the  family.  In  fact,  the  rise  of  democraey 
in  the  household  b  one  of  the  major  results  of  the  general  lereiii^ 
process  which  is  releasing  the  individual  from  cUss,  sex,  or  group- 
control  and  constituting  him  a  free  and  distinct  unit  of  the  sovei^ 
eign  authority.  Hence  the  family  bond  is  no  longer  coercion  bol 
persuasion.  The  tie  which  holds  the  members  of  the  family  together 
is  ceasing  to  be  juridical  and  becoming  spiritual  More  and  more 
the  household  life  is  dominated  by  the  social  motive  and  less  and 
less  by  the  carnal  or  sexual  desire  as  an  enduring  constitutional 
force.  Essentially  the  family  society  is  becoming  a  psychic  fact. 
Beyond  question  the  individualization  for  the  sake  of  socialisation, 
although  attended  by  some  temporary  eWI,  is  producing  a  loftier 
ide:il  of  the  marital  union  and  a  more  just  view  of  the  rebtive  func- 
tions of  the  sexes  m  the  world's  work.  Immediately,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  process,  it  has  inured  most  to  the  advantage  of  the 
woman.  In  the  family,  it  is  releasing  the  wife  from  the  husband's 
hand  and  making  her  an  even  member  in  the  connubial  partnership; 
in  the  larger  society,  it  is  accomplishing  her  political,  economic,  and 
mtellectual  independence.  The  liberation  of  the  personalitieB  of 
the  mother  and  child  is  immensely  widening  and  hastening  the 
process  of  socializing  human  kind. 

In  the  United  States  this  process  of  reconstructing  the  family 
constitution  has  reached  a  crisis.  Here,  in  the  half-centuiy 
the  Civil  War,  the  liberation  movement  lias  gained  its  i 
Here  the  remnants  of  the  old  coercive  system  are  swiftly 
Here  woman  is  boldly  vindicating  her  penonality.  Here  precocious 
youth  is  winning  "emancipation"  often  in  amazingly  tender  years. 
Here  the  voluntary  and  state  experiments  for  child-eaving,  mother- 
welfare,  and  for  clean  social  living  are  many  and  daring.  Here  the 
socialized  ph>-sician  and  the  socialised  clerg>inan  are  joining  hands 
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with  the  household  economist  and  the  sociologist  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  create  better  methods  of  home  building  and  saner  ideals  of  family 
living.  There  are  distinct  signs  of  an  extraordinary  awakening  of 
the  social  consciousness  and  the  social  conscience  to  the  cardinal 
truth  that  the  family,  as  already  defined,  is  the  basic  fact  in  our 
national  life,  and  hence  the  dynamic  factor  which  ultimately,  for 
good  or  ill,  must  determine  the  quality  of  American  civilization. 
Emphatically,  with  respect  to  the  ideals  of  the  family,  we  are  at 
the  height  of  the  transition  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new. 

Now,  are  not  the  radical  changes  taking  place  in  the  family  too 
precipitate  to  be  safe  or  enduring?  Is  not  this  sudden  rise  of  democ- 
racy among  its  members  a  serious  menace  to  its  stability?  The 
family,  it  is  alleged  by  some  earnest  students,  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
integration through  the  tendencies  to  individualism  which  in  so 
many  ways  are  a  striking  characteristic  of  our  transition  epoch. 
Social  reconstruction  is  always  a  costly  process.  Should  reform  be 
too  long  delayed,  the  price  may  be  very  dear.  If  the  process  be 
revolutionar>'  in  its  velocity  and  force,  grave  mistakes  may  be  made. 
There  will  be  frequent  ^*  mis-selection,"  wrong  choice  of  ways  and 
means  on  the  part  of  the  social  builder. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  changing  ideals  of  the  family 
have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  social  evils  which  are  proving 
very  hard  to  overcome;  have  disclosed  social  problems  that  will 
demand  all  our  wisdom  and  courage  to  solve.  The  question  is,  are 
the  new  ideals  worth  the  cost  of  their  realization?  Are  the  evils 
which  confront  us  due  to  social  conditions  which  may  be  remedied? 

Is  the  Over-parentage  of  the  State  a  Menace  to  the  Family 

Thus  the  mtegrity  of  the  family,  many  believe,  is  threatened 
by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  function  of  the  state  as  over-parent. 
Ever  in  new  ways  the  state  is  ''invading"  the  family  to  abridge  the 
parental  authority.  Elementary  education  is  made  compulsory.  The 
state  now  freely  enters  the  home  and,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  working  day  during  the  school  years,  takes  the  child  out  of  the 
parents'  hands  and  entrusts  it  to  the  public  teacher.  The  school 
child's  health  is  looked  after  through  medical  inspection,  sometimes 
compulsory;  and  in  various  ways  public  provision  is  made  to  prevent 
the  evil  effects  of  poverty  and  malnutrition.     To  save  the  delinquent 
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child  from  mitary,  vice,  and  akam,  H  it  put  in  oliaifi  tt  Um  iitv»- 
niJo  court.  Beeiuiie,  with  fairriiiiim  light,  we  havt  beeom*  awara 
of  grave  faulta  in  houaehold  nurture — faults  that  have  alwaya  aad 
everywhere  existed— e  many-aided  movement  for  chiid-eavinc  baa 
ariaen.  Minor  children  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  acionomlo 
asset,  aa  the  abeolute  property  of  the  father.  A  legal  ban  ia  Uiera- 
fore  placed  upon  child  bbor.  Soeioly  forbids  the  employmeot  of 
young  children  in  factories,  mines,  and  fai  various  tnjarioiis  voeatJowa 
They  may  even  be  removed  from  home,  when  cruelly  treated  or 
exposed  to  vicious  influences,  and  placed  under  nurture  of  the 
In  like  spirit,  society  is  intervening  for  the  eonaervation  of 
hood.  Through  maternal  insurance,  mother-pensiona,  and  variooa 
other  fonnB  of  protection,  the  state  is  undertaking  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  race. 

Is  there  any  just  cause  for  serious  alarm  in  this  remarkable 
?ro^'th  of  the  state's  over-parentage?  Is  it  not  a  phenomenon  in- 
ident  to  a  transition  phase  m  social  progress?  BUslakes  may  occur; 
the  process  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme;  but  clearly,  as  a  remedy 
for  social  evils,  the  movement  is  sanctioned  by  rising  ideals  of  the 
family  welfare.  The  motive  of  the  state  in  assuming  oontrol  of 
the  domestic  r^me  is  to  overcome  the  neglect  or  inability  of  par- 
ents properly  to  care  for  the  nurture  of  their  children.  The  desUne- 
tive  influence  of  the  derelict  home  is  one  of  the  most  harmful  of 
aodem  social  conditions.  Largely  this  is  due  to  the  threatened dia- 
M)lution  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family  through  the  industrial  revo> 
lution.  With  the  rise  of  corporate  and  machine  industiy  in  the 
place  of  household  industry  has  come  a  weakening  of  the  intimacy 
of  home  ties.  Through  the  factoiy  and  the  division  of  labor  the 
family  hearthstone  often  becomes  a  mere  temporary  meeting-plaee 
of  individual  wage-earners.  The  congestion  of  popuUtion  in  eities 
is  forcing  into  being  new  and  lower  modes  of  life.  The  tenement  b 
destructive  of  the  home.  The  ''kxlging-house,"  the  "flat,"  or  the 
apartment"  does  not  afford  an  ideal  environment  for  domeiAie 
joys.  Publicity  in  life's  functions  tanda  to  breed  sexual  eonmumkm. 
Prostitution  flourishes.  In  the  crowded,  heterogeneous,  and  iUft- 
ing  populations  of  the  great  towns  maltiagee  are  often  Ugbt^ 
and  as  lightly  dissolved. 

Yet  the  perils  to  the  family  resulting  from  these  causes 
not  be  fatal.    Already  th^  are  paaeing  away.    Urban  condttkms 
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are  rapidly  improving.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  with 
wiser  social  control  the  city  may  soon  become  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  than  the  country  is  now.  Indeed,  a  careful  investigation 
has  just  shown  that  the  health  of  children  in  our  greatest  city  is 
better  than  that  of  children  in  nearby  rural  districts.*  At  last  an 
intelligent  effort  is  being  made  to  destroy  commercialized  vice  in 
its  sinister  alliance  with  the  saloon.  The  environment  of  the  urban 
home  is  thus  being  cleansed.  What  if  that,  after  all,  the  **  industrial 
revolution"  should  prove  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to  the  work- 
ingman's  family? 

The  Family  as  Affected  by  Woman* s  Enlarged  Activities 

The  liberation  of  woman  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  profoundly 
involves  the  destiny  of  the  family.  It  signifies  in  all  the  larger 
activities  of  life  the  relative  individualization  of  one-half  of  human 
kind.  This  means,  of  course,  a  weakening  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
family  group,  so  far  as  its  cohesion  depends  on  the  remnants  of 
mediaeval  marital  authority.  Will  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the 
family  thus  become  the  price  of  equality  and  freedom?  Or,  rather, 
is  it  not  almost  certain  that  in  the  more  salubrious  air  of  freedom 
and  equality  there  is  being  evolved  a  higher  type  of  the  family, 
knit  together  by  ties — sexual,  social,  and  spiritual — far  more  enduring 
than  those  fostered  by  the  regime  of  subjection? 

It  is  singular  what  acute  anxiety  is  felt  by  adherents  of  the  old 
order  lest  woman's  new  intellectual  life  should  prove  disastrous  to 
her  physical  constitution,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  even  now  for 
the  majority  of  married  women  the  burdens  of  the  orthodox  **  natu- 
ral sphere"  are  far  more  harmful.  The  fear  that  the  education  of 
woman,  in  connection  with  her  growing  economic  independence, 
will  prove  injurious  to  society  through  her  refusal  of  matrimony  or 
maternity  seems  equally  groundless.  If  some  educated  women  are 
refusing  maternity,  some  educated  men  likewise  are  shunning  the 
responsibility  of  paternity.  Although  in  the  United  States  the 
marriage  rate  is  rising,  the  birth  rate  is  falling.    The  average  family 

»  See  the  Preliminary  Statement  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  health  problems  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
(1914),  comparing  287,469  children  of  New  York  City  with  294,427  children  in 
1,831  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
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^  becoming  smaJler  and  mAllar.  80  fmr  m  this  depgwh  opon  mth 
sensuality  and  venerea]  disease,  a  major  cause  of  sterility;  upoo  saMbb 
of  ease  and  luxury— of  whieb  men  even  more  ihiiD  women  aro 
^ ;  or  upon  the  dtsastrous  influence  of  Uie  preieut  wtUmum  of 
oalth  and  poverty—of  which  women  as  well  as  men  are  the  victims 
orious  evil  which  may.  well  cause  us  anxiety;  but  so  far  as 
i  t36ult  of  the  desire  for  fewer  but  better4xNii  children— for 
hich,  let  us  hope,  tlie  advancing  culture  of  woman  may  In  part  bo 
rc'sponsible — it  is  in  fact  a  positive  social  good.  In  both  Eitropo 
ind  America,  the  average  span  of  human  life  has  more  than  doubled 
ice  Shakespeare's  day.  Decidedly  the  real  race  suicide  eonrista, 
not  in  a  falling  birth  rate,  whatever  the  cause  may  be^  but  in  a 
high  deatti-rate  due  to  prerventable  causes.  Another  tendency  is 
lually  misunderstood.  The  marriage  age  is  rising.  Men  as  well 
1  are  marrying  later  and  later  m  life.  Here  again,  for  the 
iLst  mentioned,  the  results  are  both  good  and  bad,  but 
t)ly  with  a  net  gain  for  the  social  welfare.  Certain  it  is  that 
tare  marriages  and  excessive  child-bearing  are  twin  causes  of 
injury  to  the  human  race. 
Educated  women  are  not  shunning  marriage  or  maternity;  but 
th^  are  declining  to  view  matrimony  as  a  profession,  as  their  solo 
vocation,  or  to  become  merely  child-bearing  anhnals.  Let  Ui  nol 
worry  about  the  destiny  of  college  women.  It  is  simply  wrong 
wedlock  which  they  are  avoiding.  Th^  are  declining  longer  to 
accept  marriage  as  a  sort  of  purchase  contract  in  which  the  woman 
barters  her  sex-capital  to  the  man  in  exchange  for  a  life-support. 
Perhaps  in  no  clearer  light  is  the  rising  kleal  of  family  life  revealed 
than  m  woman's  fierce  revolt  against  the  ancient,  man-made  stand- 
ard of  the  sex  relations.  She  righteously  resents  oommercialiaed 
prostitution,  the  low  legal  age  of  consent  for  girls,  the  "oonspomqr 
of  silence"  regarding  venereal  disease,  and  the  whole  "double  aland- 
nrd  of  sex-morals"  as  degrading  to  her  personality.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  the  new  movements  for  sex  education,  sex  hygiene^ 
and  eugenic  marriage  disdoee  their  chief  meaning.  Henee  tiMor  U9 
\    invariably  an  accented  part  of  the  equal  suffrage  program. 
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Divorce  and  Woman*8  Independence 

At  last  after  centuries  of  discussion,  often  misdirected,  we  are 
beginning  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  divorce.  We  now  under- 
stand that  divorce  is  justly  sanctioned  by  the  state  as  a  remedy  for 
marital  ills.  Essentially  it  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.  In  our 
country  the  relative  number  of  divorces  has  increased  threefold  sinct 
1870.  Contrary  to  the  once  prevailing  belief,  we  know  positively, 
from  a  study  of  the  great  mass  of  statistics  collected  by  the  federal 
government,  that  this  startling  phenomenon  is  due  neither  to  bad 
divorce  laws  nor  to  migration  from  state  to  state  in  the  search  for 
easy  decrees.  Legislation,  lax  or  stringent,  has  small  influence  on 
the  divorce  rate.  The  accelerated  divorce  movement  is  due  mainly 
to  social  conditions  which  lie  far  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the 
law-maker.  To  the  student  of  moral  progress  it  appears  clearty 
as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  spiritual  liberation,  already  mentioned, 
which  ever  since  the  Reformation  has  been  radically  changing  the 
relative  positions  of  man  and  woman  in  the  family  and  in  the  larger 
society.  As  the  writer  has  elsewhere  suggested,  the  extreme  libert\' 
of  divorce  in  the  United  States  is  an  "incident  of  the  transition 
process  in  social  evolution;  and  hence  it  is  due  primarily  to  social 
mis-selection  and  to  the  clash  of  ideals. '  '*  During  the  half  century- 
constituting  the  transition  epoch  above  described,  the  old  forces  of 
social  control  have  been  weakened  faster  than  the  new  forces  have 
been  developed.  The  old  legal  patriarchal  bonds  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  replaced  by  spiritual  ties.  There  is  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous clash  of  ideals.  The  new  and  loftier  conception  of  equal 
rights  and  duties  has  rendered  the  husband  and  wife,  and  naturally 
the  wife  more  often  than  the  husband,  sensitive  to  encroachment, 
and  therefore  the  reaction  is  frequent  and  sometimes  violent.     In 

*  Consult  Howard,  "Is  the  Freer  Granting  of  Divorce  an  Evil?"  in  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Society,  Publications,  iii  (1908),  150-^;  or  the  same  in  Arneri- 
can  Journal  of  Sociology,  xiv,  766-96;  idem,  "Social  Control  of  the  Domestic 
Relations,"  in  American  Sociological  Society,  Publications,  v  (1910),  212-24; 
or  the  same  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  xvi,  805-17;  idem,  "Divorce 
and  Public  Welfare,"  in  McClure's  Magazine,  xxxiv  (1909),  232-42;  idem, 
History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,  iii,  chap,  xviii. 

For  a  luminous  discussion  of  social  conditions  as  the  true  causes  of  the 
divorce  movement,  read  Dr.  Lichtcnberger's  monograph,  Divorce:  A  Study 
in  Social  Causation  (New  York,  1909). 
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the  present  experimeatal  etafe  of  reoonitructkm,  the  finer  nod 
delicately  a4jueled  eoeinl  nHwhnnfara  it  eneily  put  out  of  older.    The 
evil  lurlo),  not  ui  the  new  idenb,  but  in  tiie  miitnkai,  the 
tione,  of  the  social  builder. 

The  growing  liberty  of  divorce  bne  a  peculiar  interest  for 

She  looks  upon  it  as  a  safeguard  (o  her  personality.    The  wife 

frequently  than  the  husband  te  seeking  in  divorce  an  eseape 

marital  ilk    During  the  two  deoades  (1887-1006)  in  the  whole 

imtry  more  than  66  per  cent  of  all  decrees  were  granted  on  the 

wfe'8  petition.    EmphaUcally  the  divoroe  moveoient  is  in 

I  :irt  an  expression  of  woman's  growing  faidependenee.    The 

V  tending  list  of  statutory  causes  of  divorce  is  thus  a  measure  of 

'■■'*  ^^  regards  as  intolerable  wrongs  in  the  family.    In  the 

I  due  allowance  for  mistakes,  does  not  each  new 

oxpression  to  a  new  ideal  of  moral  fitness,  of  soeial 

"1  rights?    As  civilisation  advances  the  more  seareh- 

s  of  social  disease  and  the  more  special  or  differ- 

riie  remedy.    Woman  is  demanding  primarily,  not  less 

\ytni\  out  fewer  of  the  bad  social  conditions  which  now  render 

.0  bitter  medicine  of  divorce  needful. 

Equal  S^ffrage  and  the  Fanuly 

In  its  present  phase,  the  many-eided  process  of  individualiia- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  socialisation  is  speedily  extending  the  political 
franchise  to  women.  What  is  the  effect  of  equal  suffrage  upon 
oman  herself  and  through  her  upon  the  welfare  of  the  family?  Is 
It  enlarging  and  enriching  her  personality  and  so  enabling  her  with 
greater  ease  and  efficiency  to  perform  her  functions  as  wife  and 
mother;  or  is  it  having  the  opposite  result? 

The  appeal  to  experience  diectoees  two  significant  facts  whieh 
seem  to  show  that  for  the  highest  political  tasks  of  the  preMot 
womaQ  has  a  special  preparation  and  a  peculiar  fitness.  From  the 
beginnings  of  society  she  has  been  an  expert  in  the  veiy  problems 
and  activities  with  which  Uw  and  govenmient  are  now  most  eon- 
cemed.  While  the  chief  business  of  man  was  fighUng  and  huntings 
woman  was  inventmg  and  practicing  the  arts  of  peace;  atl^mding 
to  the  welfare  of  mother,  infant,  and  child;  building  the  home  and 
ordering  the  domeslio  eeonomy.    Today  state  and  national 
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lation  deals  more  and  more  intimately  with  these  things.  They 
are  the  real  values  in  civilization.  Secondly,  woman  is  proving  her 
ability  to  do  a  full  share  of  society's  political  work.  Her  capacity 
for  organization  and  her  administrative  efficiency  are  being  demon- 
strated ever  in  new  and  surprising  ways.  To  her  belongs  the  chief 
credit  for  creating  the  great  organized  social  services.  The  regen- 
erated American  city  is  peculiarly  woman's  work.  If  their  present 
achievements  are  an  earnest  of  what  they  can  do,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  women  may  be  entrusted  with  a  much  larger  share  in  public 
office. 

The  true  function  of  the  ballot  clearly  justifies  its  extension  to 
woman.  The  ballot  is  the  register  of  the  individual's  will  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  social  control.  In  an  age  when  the  tra- 
ditional functions  of  the  family  are  being  largely  vested  in  the  over- 
parentage  of  the  state,  would  it  not  be  illogical,  a  perverse  policy, 
to  refuse  the  wife  and  mother  an  equal  voice  in  determining  the 
nature  of  such  ''collective"  parentage?  The  ballot  is  clearly  an 
instrument  through  which  woman  may  lighten  and  perform  more 
efficiently  the  domestic  duties  which  devolve  upon  her.  The  prob- 
lems of  disease  and  vice,  for  instance,  so  far  as  they  menace  the 
family  welfare  and  threaten  the  happiness  of  mother  and  child,  can 
be  more  rationally  treated  when  woman  may  help  make  laws  that 
shall  ignore  the  dual  standard  of  sex  morality.  The  ballot  aids  the 
mother  in  the  education  of  her  child,  especially  of  her  boy.  Because 
of  inefficient  family  training,  as  already  seen,  the  state  has  been 
forced  to  hand  over  to  the  teacher  a  very  large  share  in  the  nurture 
of  the  young.  For  this  the  father  is  most  to  blame.  Absorbed  in 
business,  he  has  practically  abdicated  his  function  as  domestic 
teacher.  He  has  laid  that  task  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mother, 
thus  doublmg  her  burden.  Now,  the  so-called  higher  culture  i 
rapidly  becoming  the  possession  of  the  woman  rather  than  of  tli< 
man.  The  boy  should  be  trained  for  citizenship;  for  the  wise  con- 
duct of  a  person  entrusted  with  the  ballot.  As  things  are,. so  far 
as  the  young  boy  in  the  home  is  concerned,  the  needed  training  must 
come  chiefly  from  the  mother.  Yet  the  mother's  prestige  is  crippled. 
She  is  not  a  full  active  citizen.  Not  having  the  ballot,  what  can 
she  know  of  its  proper  use?  That  is  the  psychology  of  the  "sugges- 
tion" in  the  case.    The  ballot  will  give  her  prestige  equal  to  that 
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of  the  father  in  tier  boy's  mmd;  aad  ao  it  wUl  actually  ligbtMi  bir 
Uusk  aa  chief  family  taaeber. 

Her  burden  will  be  losMnod  still  more,  if  the  fatbar  OMQr  b% 
called  baclc  from  the  office  to  tbe  boma  to  take  bit  fNfopar  ihtra  b 
the  training  of  the  boy.    Two  ibfaifi  are  urgeDtly  peadad  fai  Iba 

•rooees  of  socialisation :  that  the  woman  should  have  ao  opportunHj 
to  do  a  full  share  of  the  world's  work;  and  that  the  man  sboukl  taka 
a  full  share  in  the  work  of  the  home.  It  is  very  true  that  woman's 
place  is  in  the  home.  It  is  not  less  true  that  man's  place  is  In  tbe 
iiome.  But  the  home  is  not  merely  a  house,  a  |>byiical 
olace.    It  is  a  psychic,  a  spiritual  fact;  a  group  of  klaab 

ctivities.  It  is  vain  to  turn  back  the  hand  on  the  dial  of  progress. 
Marriage  will  indeed  be  holy  when  it  rests  on  the  trotb-pUgbl  oi 
equals.  The  home  is  indeed  the  human  soul's  most  sacred  tampla. 
1 1  will  not  be  less  sacred  when  through  it  flows  the  swift  current  of 
irger  social  life.  For,  first  and  last,  do  not  all  human  idmk, 
,  and  strivings  center  in  the  triad  of  personalities,  the  mother, 
father,  and  child? 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AND  SEX  EQUALITY 

By  Gertrude  S.  Martin, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  agitation  for  sex  equality  began,  as  Ellen  Key  has  inti- 
mated, when  Eve  reached  for  the  apple.  It  entered  upon  its  final 
stage  in  modem  civilized  society  when  peace  loving  and  indulgent,  if 
somewhat  sceptical,  husbands,  fathers,  college  boards,  and  school 
commissioners  began  at  last  gradually  to  yield,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  nagging  of  their  women  folk  and 
decided,  albeit  with  many  misgivings,  to  let  them  try  their  minds 
on  the  man's  curriculum. 

Up  t  J  that  time  the  education  of  women  both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain  had  been  at  best,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  fortunate  indi- 
viduals, a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  great  majority  of  our  foremothers  must  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  illiterate.  In  one  direction  only  was  the 
girl  thoroughly  and  soundly  trained.  No  pains  were  spared  to 
perfect  her  in  the  manifold,  if  somewhat  primitive,  industrial  proc- 
esses carried  on  within  the  household;  and  if  the  processes  them- 
selves and  the  methods  of  instruction  tended  to  develop  only  manual 
dexterity  rather  than  mental  capacity,  they  were  nevertheless  truly 
educative  so  far  as  they  went.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  still 
remains  for  modem  education  to  develop  a  technique  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  present  organization  of  the  household. 

Except  in  this  direction,  however,  the  education  of  women 
even  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
gone  little,  if  any,  beyond  the  point  looked  upon  as  desirable  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Charles  II,  who  "thought  that  women  were 
educated  enough  if  they  could  spell  out  the  recipes  of  pies  and  pud- 
dings, the  manufacture  of  which  nature  had  entrusted  to  their  tender 
mercies."  It  was  not  until  1852,  as  Miss  Talbot  has  pointed  out 
in  her  book  on  the  Education  of  Women,  that  a  public  high  school 
education  of  any  kind  was  available  for  girls  in  Boston,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Girls*  Latin  School  in  1878  gave  them  their  first 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  college. 
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The  story  of  the  ttnigKle  for  the  edooUioD  of  woomd  It  bifb* 

ing  now  to  get  itaelf  told.    Hittori«  of  the  edueetioB  of 

m  the  United  States  or  in  ptriieulAr  states;  biograpbias  of 

in  the  movement,  sueh  as  Eknma  WUlard,  Blary  Lyon,  and  AUea 

reenian  Pftlmer ;  magaaine  articles  dealing  with  current  phasss  of  tlia 

educAtionAl  prohlem— eoeducatioo»  the  woman'a  ooUsfs,  nwational 

education— ill!  these  studies,  issiiing  from  the  press  in  InciraasJng 

urobera,  are  making  it  possible  to  trace  with  growing  eertabity  the 

origin  and  tendencies  of  the  movement.    That  meana  that  one  pbaaa 

of  it,  at  least,  is  fairly  complete;  that  cerUin  ideals  that  have  been 

t  niggling  for  realization  have  at  Ust  got  themselves  eslabHshad  In 

ur  external  social  arrangements,  and  that  the  bearers  of  Ihasa 

ieals  or  their  disciples  now  have  a  moment's  breathmg  speQ  fai  whleb 

hey  can  look  back  over  the  work  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  what 

he  vision  was  that  led  them  on  and  how  it  was  wrought  out  into 

xtemal  reality. 

They  were  quite  clear  in  their  minds  as  to  what  they  wanted, 
pioneers  in  the  movement  for  women's  education.    Blargarsi 
r  made  the  classic  statement  of  their  demand: 

It  U  not  the  traiiBient  breath  of  poetic  incense  that  women  want;  each  cad 
rrooi\e  that  from  a  lover.  It  is  not  life-long  away;  it  needa  but  to  btooma  a 
co()uotte,  a  shrew,  or  a  good  cook,  to  be  sure  of  that.  It  ta  not  mooey.  nor 
notoriety,  nor  the  badges  of  authority  which  men  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves.  If  demands,  made  in  their  behalf,  lay  stress  on  any  of  these  particulars, 
those  who  make  them  have  not  searched  deeply  into  the  need.  Ihe  demand 
.  .  .  .  is  for  that  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  being  capable  of  receiving 
it,  the  freedom,  the  religious,  the  intelligent  freedom  of  the  universe  to  use  iu 
means,  to  learn  its  secret,  as  far  as  nature  has  enabled  them,  with  God  aloos 
for  their  guide  and  judge. 

To  most  men  that  sounded  rankly  heretical.  To  the  few  lead- 
ers of  the  thought  of  the  age  it  was  only  the  logical  next  step  m  the 
democratic  movement  ah-eady  well  under  way.  During  the  previous 
century  great  masses  of  men  had  been  very  busOy  and  sueeessfully 
engaged  in  making  and  enforcing  this  same  demand  for 
against  other  men,  those  of  the  privileged  claases;  but  when 
m  their  usual  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  faahion,  made  thai 
demand  for  themselves  against  men— likewise  a  privileged  daas— 
the  latter  at  first  stood  somewhat  aghast  and  then  conseientiously 
set  in  motion  all  the  old  forces  of  inherited  belief,  custom,  and  preju- 
dice to  oppose  the  spread  of  so  pernicious  a  hereqr. 
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Doubtless  every  privileged  class  that  ever  existed  has  been 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  continuance  of  its  privileges  was  neces- 
sary to  the  truest  welfare  of  the  community  of  which  it  formed  a 
part.  And  where  such  a  class  does  not  use  its  powers  too  despoti- 
cally, it  often  succeeds,  partly  by  its  moderation,  partly  because 
of  the  very  sincerity  of  its  belief  in  its  own  beneficence,  in  imposing 
a  like  belief  upon  considerable  numbers  of  not  too  perspicacious 
persons  who  do  not  share  its  privileges.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
Teminine  anti-suffragists. 

So  now  the  leaders  of  this  movement  for  the  liberation  of  femi- 
nine personality  found  arrayed  against  them  the  powerful  forces  of 
conservatism.  Most  men  and  some  women  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
protest,  admonition,  warning,  and  appeal.  "Remember,"  cries  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  an  excellent  lady  of  wide  culture  and  no  small  talent,  but 
without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  addressmg  the  budding  womanhood  of 
her  time,  "Remember,  your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is  to  please." 
It  is  exactly  the  sort  of  advice  that  a  Turkish  odalisque  might  expect 
from  a  benevolent  slave  dealer.  Half  a  century  later,  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Ruskin,  sugar  coating  the  pill,  to  be  sure,  in  his  own  charming 
fashion,  was  still  offering  to  his  feminine  readers  in  Great  Britain 
mental  physic  of  this  sort: 

All  such  knowledge  should  be  given  her  [the  ftirll  as  may  enable  her  to 
understanfl,  and  even  to  aid,  the  work  of  men:  and  yet  it  should  be  given,  not 
as  knowledge — not  as  if  it  were,  or  could  be,  for  her  an  object  to  know;  but 
only  to  feel  and  to  judge. 

And  again : 

A  woman  in  any  rank  of  life,  ought  to  know  whatever  her  husband  ip  likely 
to  know,  but  to  know  it  in  a  different  way.  His  command  of  it  should  be  founda- 
tional and  progressive,  hers,  general  and  accomplished  for  daily  and  helpful 
use.  Speaking  broadly,  a  man  ought  to  know  any  language  or  science  he 
learns,  thoroughly,  while  a  woman  ought  to  know  the  same  language,  or 
science,  only  in  so  far  as  may  enable  her  to  sympathize  in  her  husband's  pleas- 
ures, and  in  those  of  his  best  friends. 

Even  granting  Ruskin's  underlying  assumption  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  sexes — "He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him" — 
the  sort  of  education  he  outlines  would  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  indicated,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  What  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  is  the  fact  that  even  while  Ruskin  was  struggling  to 
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clotbe  bui  somewhat  puerile  and  tuiUe  Ihou^t  oo  U^e  eubjeet  of  Um 
education  of  girb  in  languafe  mMdmtJty  beautiful,  the  ZtUgtUi  \md 
paased  on.  At  almoet  the  same  time  oa  the  other  tide  of  the  water 
Matthew  Vaaear  was  meditating  bit  great  gift  and  formukllBg  bii 
profoundly  simple  statement  of  his  belief  fai  the  right  of  women  to 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  with  men.  A  few  yean  more  and 
hundreds  of  young  women,  and  some  older  ones,  were 
doors  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  evetywheie, 
begging  for  admission  according  as  their  individual  natures  prompted. 
In  vain  did  timid  feminine  souk  plead  with  these  bolder,  libertif 
loving  sisters  not  to  "unsex"  themselves,  not  to  throw  away  tbdr 

vely  feminine  charm  for  tlie  empty  bauble  of  a  trained  intellcet, 
which  would,  besides,  get  them  no  husbands.  Equally  in  vain  did 
learned  divines  and  distinguished  statesmen  and  educators  mark 
out  for  them  the  divinely  set  boundaries  of  woman's  sphere,  which 
they  could  pass  only  at  their  peril.  They  were  too  Iceenfy  eoo- 
Bcious  of  themselves  as  individuals,  too  deeply  aware  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  know  and  to  do,  too  driven  by  the  irrepressible  demand  for 
self-expression,  too  completely  caught,  in  short,  in  the  great  for> 
ward  surge  of  the  democratic  movement,  to  turn  baclc 

It  has  been  accounted  folly  on  the  part  of  those  early  advocates 
of  women's  rights  that  they  m'mimixed  sex  differences;  that  th^ 
insisted  upon  the  fundamental  likenesses  between  men  and  women 

id  ignored  or  denied  the  differences;  that  they  conceived  of  sex 
equality  as  possible  only  through  identity  of  training,  activity,  and 
function.  They  saw  far  more  clearly  than  their  critics.  It  was 
literally  true  that  the  only  path  to  any  general  recognition  of  sex 
equality  for  all  women,  college  trained  or  not,  lay  through  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  by  large  numbers  of  women  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  man's  college,  and  subsequent  successful  work  in  fiekis  tra- 
ditionally assigned  to  men. 

Old  beliefs  and  prejudices  die  hard.  In  a  world  whose  in- 
tellectual and  religious  leaders  had  debated  solemnly,  not  so  many 
centuries  before,  whether  women  really  had  souls,  it  is  perhaps  noi 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  masculine  mind  in  general  still  dang 
tenaciously  to  the  persuasion  that  where  woman  was  concerned, 
man  had  been  admitted  to  the  counsels  of  the  Ahnighty  while  woman 
herself  had  been  carefully  excluded;  and  that  it  was  therefore  bis 
high  duty  and  responsibility  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
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which  her  work  for  the  world  w^as  to  be  done.  The  pioneers  saw 
quite  clearly  that  if  the  democratic  movement  was  not  to  be  aborted, 
was  not  to  fail  of  its  full  fruition,  another  bit  of  mental  surgery  was 
inevitable.  Men's  minds  must  be  opened  a  little  further.  The 
thought  of  the  last  century  must  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
The  belief  that  "men  were  created  free  and  equal"  and  "had  been 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights"  had,  indeed,  found  firm 
lodgment  in  the  social  mind.  That  men  meant  women  too  was  by 
no  means  so  easily  accepted.  What  was  needed  now  was  to  compel 
a  like  general  recognition  of  woman  as  an  independent  human  per- 
sonality, capable  of  determining  her  own  ends,  responsible  for  her 
own  choices,  and  entitled  to  a  voice  in  arranging  the  conditions  of 
her  life  and  work. 

There  was  just  one  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
The  mother  sex  might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  time  training  for 
and  working  at  the  mother  task,  under  the  old  conditions  prescribed 
by  men,  without  either  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  their  mother- 
ing or  convincing  men  of  their  fitness  for  self  direction.  Nothing, 
indeed  can  fully  win  them  that  privilege  except  proved  capacity  to 
wrestle  successfully  with  the  same  intellectual  problems  as  men 
wrestle  with,  to  do  efficiently  the  same  practical  task,  to  keep  pace 
with  them  in  constructive  thinking  and  creative  work. 

The  frst  step  in  this  "demonstration"  is  already  fairly  complete. 
Now  and  then  some  indiscreet  professor  or  college  president  ven- 
tures to  gererpTze  from  his  "impressions"  and,  like  President  Hyde 
in  The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman,  delivers  himself  of  the 
opinion  that  the  college  woman,  eo  obviously  superior  in  under- 
graduate work,  betrays,  as  compared  with  men  students,  a  lack  of 
power  to  organize  "facts  in  the  light  of  the  universal  principles  that 
bind  them  into  systemptic  unity" — a  power  essential  to  productive 
scholarship.  But  hardly  has  he  gotten  himself  into  print  to  this 
effect  when  a  Miss  Talbot,  or  somebody  like  her,  points  out  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  students  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago  prior  to  July  1909,  15.6 
per  cent  were  women,  8.9  per  cent  were  of  the  rite  grade,  10.8  per 
cent  of  cum  lattde,  15.5  per  cent  of  magna  cum  laude,  and  20.7  per 
cent  of  summa  cum  laude. 

Such  opinions  as  this  of  President  Hyde  are  apparently  based 
not  on  observed  facts  but  on  preconceived  notions — traditional 
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aasumpttona— M  to  the  inteUectml  infariorily  of 
long  as  these  persist,  particularly  among  those  who  should 
with  authority,  the  woman's  eoUefS  is  faistinetiTely  rigbl  in  iu 
sturdy  maintenanee  of  the  prindple  thai  "there  b  no  sn  in  mind/' 
and  in  it«  stasdy  refusal  to  introduce  courses  "to  meet  the  speeid 
needs  of  women.''  Only  when  the  rspidly  aecumulatinff  achieve- 
ments of  women  in  fields  heretofore  ahnosi  monopolised  by  msB— 
aehievements  in  literature,  science,  art,  social  and  ciric  betUnDSBtt 
law,  medicine,  theology— ahall  at  kst  have  won  men's  respect  so 
completely  that  th^  really  come  to  believe  the  education  of  women 
to  be  a  matter  of  as  serious  import  aa  that  of  men,  not  merely  for 
what  it  portends  to  the  oncoming  generation  but  for  the  ssrvice  H 
can  render  directly  through  the  educated  individual  herself— iben 
only  can  we  hope  for  any  general  recognition  of  sex  equality. 

Fcr  the  recognition  of  equality  of  any  sort  can  be  expected,  after 
all,  only  where  substantial  equality  exists;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  in  actual  achievement  in  most,  if  not  all,  fields  of 
intellectual  endeavor,  women  have  in  general  lagged  far  behind  theb 
hrothers.  Eager  and  more  or  less  resentful  explanationa  of  this  fad 
ire  forthcoming  on  every  hand,  but  wonum's  immediate  taak  is  not 
to  explain  the  fact  but  to  alter  it.  She  forgets  that  only  God  can  give 
credit  for  "what  she  aspired  to  be,  and  was  not"  because  the  de- 
mands of  the  race  lay  too  heavy  upon  her,  and  that  man's  sentence 
can  pass  only  on  "the  vulgar  mass  called  'work' — things  done,  thai 
took  the  eye  and  had  the  price."  Man  on  the  other  hand  haa  inferred 
too  readily  from  woman's  non-performance  of  the  tasks  he  has  par- 
ticularly valued  her  innate  incapacity  for  performance.  Hence 
this  pretty  quarrel  of  the  sexes.  It  can  be  patched  up  when  woman 
has  offered  in  abundant  measure  the  proof  that  man  demands,  hardly 
before. 

Now  at  last,  however,  education  haa  put  mto  her  hands  the 
means  of  furnishing  that  proof  and  ahe  haa  not  been  slow  in  aeixing 
her  opportunity.  Only  a  trifle  more  than  two  generations  hare 
passed  since  women  gained  general  access  to  a  more  than  mdi- 
mentary  education,  while  the  first  generation  of  college  women 
5\re  just  beginning  to  Uy  down  their  work;  3ret  already,  from  field 
after  field,  has  come  the  protest  agamst  the  'Voman's  invasion." 
Whether  theee  protests  are  just  and  reaaooable,  or  whether  they  are 
the  expression  of  blind  prejudice,  thej  are  incontrovertible  evi* 
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dence  of  an  extraordinarily  rapid  widening  of  the  activities  and 
influence  of  women. 

The  other  day  a  volunteer  committee  of  women,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing,  if  possible,  the  election  of  women  deleg'iles 
to  the  approaching  constitutional  convention  in  New  York,  issued 
a  pamphlet  setting  forth  briefly  the  services  that  trained  women 
are  rendering  to  the  state  in  various  fields, — in  social  work,  both  as 
employees  of  the  state  and  as  agents  of  volunteer,  charitable,  social, 
and  civic  organizations;  in  correctional  work,  as  probation  officers, 
superintendents  of  reformatories,  etc.;  in  industry,  as  workers,  as 
factory  inspectors,  as  members  of  investigation  commissions,  as  wel- 
fare workers,  and  as  organizers  of  associations  for  the  betterment 
of  industrial  conditions,  such  as  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
and  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  in  education  as  teachers 
and  superintendents  and  as  pioneers  in  all  the  newer  educational 
movements;  in  medicine,  as  practitioners  and  as  leaders  in  the  great 
public  health  movement  through  such  means  as  tenement  house 
inspection,  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  school  nursing, 
abolition  of  the  sw»^at  shop,  and  the  many  activities  carried  on  by 
such  bureaus  as  that  of  child  hygiene  in  the  New  York  health  de- 
partment, which,  under  the  leadership  of  a  woman,  maintains  a  staff 
of  196  medical  inspectors  and  650  trained  nurses;  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, in  municipal  and  state  boards — everywhere,  an  army  of  women 
called  to  serve  the  community  in  a  large  public  way  in  spite  of  ajje- 
long  tradition  in  favor  of  men  for  such  service  because,  along  with 
the  trained  mind  and  the  balanced  judgment,  they  could  bring  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  the  woman's  rich  emotional  experience,  the 
woman's  insight  and  quick  intuition,  qualities  sorely  needed  and 
heretofore  tragically  lacking  in  our  conmiunity  dealings  with  some 
of  the  greatest  of  human  problems. 

In  other  fields  also  besides  this  of  social  service  feminine  achieve- 
ment is  growing  apace,  not  in  quantity  only  but  in  quality.  More  and 
more  the  work  of  women  is  coming  to  be  judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  that  of  men.  More  and  more  rarely  do  we  hear  a  book,  a 
picture,  a  bit  of  scientific  investigation  praised  as  "a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  for  a  woman."  Gradually  the  world  is  coming  to  expect 
from  women  the  same  grade  of  work  that  it  expects  from  men,  and 
women  know  that  every  step  in  the  growth  of  this  expectation  means 
for  them  an  increase  of  opportunity. 


BDO04110M  OF  WOMXM   AMD  SWOL  BqVAUTT 


The  old  chivalry  Uuit  wm  rooUd  b  a  btOtf  Id  wobbmi's  umM 
and  pbysicaJ  inferiority  baa  tervad  ita  purpoaa  aa  a  chriliiiBi  forea 
and  ia  rapidly  paasinf— ia  ao  far  outfrown,  bidaad,  thai,  lika  umay 
other  BurvivaK  it  baa  alreadly  baoome  a  aouroa  of  Mlalkm  aad 
:innoyanca»  aomalhaaa  even  a  aoebl  menaea.  Working  aide  by  aide 
u  ith  women  in  aebool  and  in  ooUafe,  eompating  with  Ihaoi  for  aoi^ 
^  lemic  priaea  and  loatng  quite  aa  often  aa  be  wina,  aitting  whb  Ibeni  on 
boarda  and  oonnmiaaiCTna  appomted  to  deal  with  great  pnbOe  qae»> 
tiona  and  finding  them  poaeeeeed  of  a  fund  of  expert  knowledge,  a 
depth  and  breadth  of  human  aympathy,  and  a  lanity  of  pradieal 
judgment  often  superior  to  bia  own,  man  baa  begun  at  laat  to  aae 
timt  if  women  have  fallen  abort  in  the  aort  of  achieveneot  that 
the  world  baa  accounted  great,  the  reaaon  muat  be  aougbt 
than  in  an  assumption  of  their  intellectual  inferiority.  He 
dimly  to  understand  that  woman  baa  been  what  aba  baa  through 
the  ages— toiling  sUve  and  bearer  of  children,  inatnmient  of  hia 
individual  pleasure  and  comfort — not  because  it  pleaaed  the  goda 
to  make  him  a  superior  creature  to  whom  such  services  were  due, 
but  because  this  waa  nature's  plan  for  preserving  and  humaniaing 
and  civilizmg  the  race.  Here  and  there  he  even  bcgma  to  queation 
vaguely  whether,  in  nature'a  eyes,  he  baa  after  all  hekl  the  center 
of  the  stage,  aa  he  had  supposed;  whether  woman  baa  not  all  the  while 
sat  securely  at  the  heart  of  tbinga,  laboring  directly  at  the  central 
task  of  all  the  ages,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  his  Ubor 
also,  all  of  it,  is  only  a  contribution,  and  for  the  moat  part  only  an 
indirect  one.  This  uneasy  doubt  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
speak  with  his  former  easy  assurance  about  the  limits  of  woman's 
sphere.  What  if  there  should  prove  to  be  no  limits,  or  if  the  Umits  of 
the  two  spheres  should  coincide! 

Woman,  meantime,  given  conmiand  of  the  inatrumenta  of 
thought,  is  working  her  way  slowly  and  aometimce  painfully  toward 
a  solution  of  her  peculiar  problem — how  to  reconcile  the  ronflifttng 
claims  of  her  own  individuality  and  of  the  race.  So  far  in  the  up- 
ward struggle  she  baa  unquestionably  borne  more  than  her  fairahareof 
the  race  burden.  She  is  coming  to  believe  now  that  the  race  needi 
for  ita  perfection  no  longer  the  sacrifice  but  the  full  devebpncnt  of  ber 
mdividual  gifts  and  powera,  and  ahe  dcmanda  not  that  the  race  burden 
be  lifted  but  that  it  be  equalised.  She  b^gina  to  aee  that  if  ber  do> 
velopment  baa  been  one-aided,  man's  baa  been  no  less  ao,  thongb  m 
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an  opposite  direction;  and  that  what  the  race  really  needs  is  not 
more  mothering  but  more  fathering. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  more  or  less  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
sex  equality  can  be  achieved  only  by  shifting  to  the  man's  shoulders 
a  part  of  the  race  burden  heretofore  borne  by  the  woman  that  makes 
him  so  wary  of  it;  but  he  sealed  his  own  fate  when  he  yielded  weakly 
to  feminine  wheedling  in  the  matter  of  education.  Nemesis  is 
already  at  his  heels. 


FEMINISM  AND  CONVENTIONALITY 

By  Elbib  Clbwb  Parhonb, 
7i9wport«  R>  I 

A  few  yean  ago  there  was  diicuHkm  in  academic  dfdee 
(lifTcrentiating  the  ooUege  curriculum  of  women  from  tlial  of 
Purely  the  curriculum  for  men  is  not  eo  aatiefactor}',  U  was  wptd, 
th.it  it  <;t!!n>t  be  improvo<l.  Bc'MidoM,  the  educational  needs  of  women 
inuy  Lh  diiicrciit,  if  only  a  little,  from  the  needs  of  men«  ''Tnie» 
perhaps/'  was  the  answer  of  the  advocates  of  an  identical  curriculum, 
' '  but  even  so,  we  can't  afford  to  differentiate,  as  yet  at  kast.  To  give 
women  as  'good'  an  education  as  men,  we  must  fdve  them  the  mm§ 
education.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  up  the  standard." 
And  hitherto  in  the  colleges  this  plea,  right  or  wrong,  has 
it  is  the  same  argument  that  underlies  feminist  effort  in  other 
That  women  may  have  as  ample  opportunities  throughout  society 
as  men,  they  must  have,  it  is  felt,  more  or  less  oonseioasly,  the 
mune  opportunities.  Society  is  after  all  very  simple  minded,  one 
new  idea  at  a  time  is  its  measure.  Let  not  feminism  confuse  its 
issues.  Before  women  can  improve  on  men's  ways,  those  ways, 
one  and  all,  must  be  open  to  women. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  sound  feminist  doctrine,  it  is  the  due  to 
tn  understanding  of  much  of  the  feminist  agitation  of  today.  It 
uggests,  too,  some  of  the  directions  still  to  be  taken  by  the  feminist 
movement.  It  may  be  profitable  therefore  to  consider  some  of  the 
differentiations*  in  habits  and  customs  that  have  arisen  in  society 
for  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  the  diffejt^ntiations  of  daily  life 
md  of  life  at  crises,  not  overlooking,  where  we  can  discern  them, 
the  psychological  reasons  for  these  differentiations. 

"So  long  as  a  Udy  shall  deem  herself  in  need  of  some  geiiUe> 
man's  arm  to  conduct  her  properly  out  of  a  dining  or  ballroom,'* 


'  Not  sll ;  feminifltio  discuadon  must  eoofiiM  itaelf,  for  isnipls,  to  ths 
•xcluaivenets  of  men,  trustinit  that  the  exdnrivsnssi  of  woomb  will  soms  day 
be  a  matter  for  hominist  aKitation.  The  faisssiag  fsmiaist  trutts.  loo.  that 
the  legal  righu  of  men  will  eease  lo  be  nadoetod-inoqaalities  bsfors  Um 
law  in  reeponaibility  for  crime,  for  eiample,  sad  is  malten  of  praperty  (dsoH 
afes  for  breach  of  promise,  alimony,  or  any  lefal  obltfalioo  to  support  woBoa). 
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wrote  an  American  publicist  over  half  a  century  ago,  "so  long  as 
she  shall  consider  it  dangerous  or  unbecoming  to  walk  half  a  mile 
alone  by  night — I  cannot  see  how  the  Woman's  Rights'  theory  is 
ever  to  be  anj'thing  more  than  a  logically  defensible  abstraction." 
If  this  opinion  of  Horace  Greeley  is  to  be  taken  as  a  prediction  that 
the  Woman's  Rights'  platform  of  his  time  would  not  be  enacted  until 
another  measure  of  freedom  was  secure  to  women,  it  has  not  been 
justified  by  the  course  of  events.  Property  disqualifications  have 
been  entirely  removed  from  women,  the  right  of  guardianship  has 
become  theirs  (to  the  extent  it  was  originally  desired),  and  the  days 
are  counted  to  their  possession,  throughout  the  country,  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  These  rights  are  theirs  and  yet  it  still  embarrasses  a 
woman  to  stand  alone  in  a  ballroom  or  sit  with  other  women  after 
the  men  have  come  out  from  the  smoking-room;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  woman  allured  by  the  mystery  of  solitude  under  the  stars  is 
still  rare.  But  perhaps  what  Greeley  meant  to  say  was  that  eco- 
nomic or  political  reform  would  not  greatly  affect  women  as  long  as 
the  conventionalities  of  their  daily  life  remained  unchanged.  If  so, 
was  he  not,  in  the  main,  right  and  for  his  period  extraordinarily  dis- 
cerning? Even  today,  many  a  suffragist,  however  ardent,  is  un- 
possessed of  this  insight.  Anxious  beyond  measure  for  the  vote, 
she  is  wholly  unperturbed  by  the  constraints  of  her  daily  life.  Loath 
to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  men  in  the  limited  number  of  matters 
which  make  up  government,  she  is  willing  enough  to  be  dependent 
upon  them  and  upon  women  too  in  those  endless  details  of  daily 
life  any  woman  might  be  expected  to  determine  for  herself.  I  recently 
attended  a  political  convention  at  Saratoga  where  several  women 
were  lobbying  for  suffrage.  One  evening  one  of  them  wanted  to 
go  with  a  man  to  a  dance,  but  she  would  not  go,  I  overheard  her 
declare,  unless  another  woman  went  with  them.  The  following  after- 
noon another  suffragist  who  had  started  to  motor  to  New  York  took 
the  train  at  Albany  because,  thanks  to  an  unforeseen  emergency, 
one  of  the  two  men  motoring  with  her  had  to  remain  in  Albany. 
"I  couldn't  think  of  getting  into  New  York  after  midnight  with 
only  one  man  .  .  .  ."  Is  not  chaperonage  a  more  important 
question  for  women,  I  wonder,  than  suffrage? 

Comparative  inability  to  choose  either  solitariness  or  their  com- 
pany is  not  characteristic  merely  of  modem  women.  In  no  culture 
have  women  shown  desire  to  do  anything  which  requires  running 
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the  riBkt  of  being  alone.  Woman  bannlta  are  ntUna^ 
there  are  few  women  eaploiwi,  there  are  no  women 
oven  the  licensed  adventtirem,  too  reetrieted  in  her  aeliTity  for  UKf 
real  adventure,  is  outeaated  in  a  group.  Rarely  indeed  do  woman 
KO  off  by  ihemselvea--into  the  eorner  of  a  ballroom,  into  the  wikkr* 
iiesB,  to  the  play,  to  the  saered  high  pboes  of  the  earth  or  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Penelope  staya  at  home.  Iler  reaaona  for 
staying  at  home  vary,  of  courw.  She  has  to  help  her  mollMr;  aba 
will  be  raped  by  a  licentious  male,  a  man  or  perhaps  a  god;  she 
owes  obedience  to  her  parents;  she  will  lose  her  reputation;  she  will 
give  birth  to  a  monster  or  her  baby  will  die;  aha  has  to  get  the 
ready;  she  has  to  look  after  the  baby;  she  will  bring  di^graea  to 
ffimily,  dishonor  to  her  husband,  shame  upon  her  childreOt 
to  her  clan. 

Whatever  the  sanctions,  whatever  the  naoeentiea  or  the 
woman's  place  having  been  in  the  home,  her  aoquaintaneea  haira 
been  restricted  to  the  family  circle  and  to  the  aegmenta  of  the  other 
family  circles  it  overlaps.  And  with  these  friends  and  relati\'es  her 
inf.rr'Mnt^o  la  unbrokcn  and  more  or  Ices  incessant.  The  womanly 
\  ver  been  an  available  woman,  "alwajrs  there  when  yon 

u  nnttHl  litr."  From  such  "  home  life*'  there  have  been  for  all  women 
two  prime  outcomes.  The  unfamiliar  person,  the  stranger,  has  been 
feared  and  shunned,  more  feared  and  shunned  by  women  even  than  by 
men.  Women  in  other  words  are  peculiarly  apprehenaiTe  of  peopb 
of  other  locaUties,  of  other  tribes  or  nations,  of  other  eaatea,  of 
>ther  sets;  and  with  such  outUmdcrs  or  outsiders  they  have  aa 
little  to  do  as  possible.  Women  are  "inhospitable."  They  are 
"snobs."    They  are  "full  of  prejudices,"    They  are  not  "good 


But  to  this  characteristic  tendency  of  women  to  keep  to 
-♦^Ives,  there  are  two  exceptions.  Within  the  home  itself 
issociate  with  strangers,  t.e.,  with  those  unlike  themsel\*es,  unlike 
in  age  and  in  sex,  and  seldom,  too,  are  the  times  when  women  do 
not  have  to  put  up  with  this  association.  Being  "home  bodies,** 
they  cannot  get  away,  like  men,  from  their  children  or  their  parenta, 
they  have  to  make  the  beet  of  their  brothers  or  their  hmbanda. 
Face  to  face  with  these  heterogeneities  of  sex  or  age,  women  have 
raised  up  barriers  against  them,  carefully  reguUting  their  rebtions 
with  their  juniors  and  seniors  and  with  the  other  sex.    Their  attitude 
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is  very  conventional  with  members  of  dififerent  age  classes  and  with 
men,  more  conventional,  I  mean,  than  that  of  men  with  women  or 
with  those  unHke  in  age — and  this  is  the  second  important  outcome 
for  women  of  their  home  life.  Upon  women  age  and  sex  taboos 
are  heavier  than  upon  men.  And  it  is  they  who  are  the  foremost 
teachers  of  the  proprieties,  of  politeness,  of  good  manners,  of  the 
amenities — all  rules  of  conduct  for  life  with  others  more  or  less  un- 
like yourself  and  yet  not  to  be  avoided. 

With  beings  unlike  yourself  the  alternative  to  conventionality 
is  avoidance.  And  that  alternative  is  taken  on  the  whole  by  men 
in  relation  both  to  their  juniors  and  seniors*  and  to  women.  More 
or  less  unconsciously  they  avoid  women  and  more  or  less  deliberate!}' 
they  exclude  them  from  their  interests  and  their  places  of  assembly — 
from  their  economic  pursuits,  from  their  learned  professions,  from 
their  games  and  pastimes,  from  their  club-houses,  churches,'  forums, 
council  halls,  universities,  and  play-houses.  Even  the  initiative  in 
the  avoidance  practiced  within  the  family  group  is  taken,  I  surmise, 
by  men.^  At  home  and  away  from  it  such  seclusiveness  and  exclu- 
siveness  in  men  result,  of  course,  in  increasing  the  differences  be- 
tween them  and  women.  Increased  differences  stimulate  to  greater 
seclusiveness  or  exclusiveness;  we  get  a  closed  circle. 

'  Although  classification  by  ago  is  characteristic  of  every  society,  our 
specific  data  on  age  classes  are  scant  and  very  scattered;  but  from  what  I 
have  from  others  and  have  observed  at  first  hand  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  seniority  is  more  of  a  bar  in  daily  intercourse  between  adult  men  than 
between  women.  The  fact  that  men  see  comparatively  little  of  children  hardly 
needs  mention.  Seeing  them  seldom,  they  can  afford,  they  feel,  to  treat  them 
as  contemporaries.  This  is  a  reason  why  children  "take  to  men"  and  not,  as 
a  fond  mother  sometimes  alleges,  because  men  are  novelties.  Children,  like 
women,  dread  the  Stranger. 

■  From  religious  exclusiveness  almost  all  other  forms  of  exclusiveness 
can  be  traced  just  as  all  the  professions  were  differentiated  from  the  priest- 
hood and  as  games  and  the  arts  had  religious  origins.  But  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  derivatives  of  ecclesiasticism  is  no  mere  historical  sequence 
or  survival.  History  gives  it  the  sanction  of  the  past  in  given  cases,  but  it 
has  an  ever  fresh  psychological  spring. 

*  Among  us  it  is  the  son-in-law  who  avoids  his  mother-in-law  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  e\ndence  that  it  is  the  other  way  round  among  savages 
where  this  practice  is  more  formal.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  father-in-law  in 
every  society  who  avoids  his  daughter-in-law  and  not  vice  versa.  Every- 
where, too,  it  is  "up  to"  the  boy  to  stop  "hanging  round"  his  mother  and 
playing  with  his  sisters. 


Fmiinfiii  4jrD  OoimBmoMAurt  U 

For  the  inoineiit  lei  tii  turo  away  from  thm  ekmd  oirala  to 
oonaader  certain  tex  dUfereoUalioiia  in  emtom  al  tiaaa  of 
We  noted  that  the  betoroimaitki  oT  lex  and  of  af 

stantly  undcrtbeiMMniofwoiiMO,iOio^nak,  thanofmiB.  W< 
are  eloeer  to  life,  we  lonniifnea  aaj,  meantng  thai  ibey  aie  face  to 
face  with  birth  and  growth,  dee«y  and  death.  And  lo  ii  k  to  ba 
expected  that  they,  rather  than  man,  will  play  the  leadiiig 
in  the  policy  human  beinfi  have  cboaen  to  meei  the  elHmfas  of 
the  policy  of  ignoring  ihe  ehange  until  it  ia  ineirilabia  and  Uho 
mitigating  the  abock  of  it  through  the  divonioo  of  ewenoaiaL*  And 
women  do  play  in  the  oeramonial  of  eriaa  the  mora  pronineoi  or 
lasting  r6le8.  Mourning  obserYaneoa  are  far  more  ekborale  for 
women  than  for  men  and  far  more  prolonged.  80  are  wadding  and 
honc>'moon  obaervances,  although  in  them  of  course  the  character 
of  duality  must  preclude  any  great  differentiation.*  As  for  puberty 
or  initiation  ceremonial,  that  curious  means  of  breaking  the  sboefc  of 
realising  that  the  young  have  grown  up,  if  women  appear  to  take 
a  \em  important  part  in  it  than  men,  reasons  consistent  with  our 
general  interpretation  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  initiation  of  boys 
means  they  are  leaving  home.  No  amount  of  t«twwMw%m  ean  dia> 
guifle  that  break.  Were  they  to  stay  on  at  home  in  a  different  re* 
hit  ion  to  it,  then  the  women  might  enter  more  strikingly  into  their 
luan-making  rites.^  As  it  is,  all  women  ean  do  is  to  express  eer»> 
monially  their  distress  at  "losing"  their  bosrs.  Andamanese  womsn 
"  weep  over''  an  initiate  the  morning  after  he  breaks  his  turtle  fast. 
Throughout  the  first  night  of  an  initiation  Mita-Koodi  women  are  es- 
pected  to  wail.  The  kinswomen  of  an  Euahlayi  initiate 
to  be  so  much  in  need  of  comforting  that  the  old  men  bring  tbem 
ents  of  food.  In  other  Australian  tribes  we  find  rites  to  qrmboliae  ibe 
Heparation  imminent  between  the  initiate  and  his  kinswomen.  Among 
the  Kumai  he  sprinkles  his  mother  with  water,  among  the  Arunta 
he  throws  his  boomerang  towards  her  spirit  camp  to  show  ber,  tbo 

*  Under  the  rubric  of  Ctrtmonial  MmeUme$  I  am  prtpariag  a  f tiUor  tdMf- 
ment  of  this  shook  sbaorber  ihoory  of  oweinoaisl. 

« The  veiling  of  the  bride  sad  hw  mtHmirmmm  before  ead  after  the 
wedding  are  the  most  notable.  But  the  bridal  ooapio  apart,  the  woman 
of  the  family  are  more  eoncernod  with  the  marriage  ottemeaial  tbaa  ibe  mea. 

'  Aa  they  do  at  the  nubility  of  girie;  for  the  "eomiag  oai*'  ritss  of  girls 
do  not  mean  a  break  with  family  life. 
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ethnographers  suggest,  that  all  is  at  an  end  between  them.'  But 
the  initiates  are  turning  their  backs  on  their  mother  only  to  turn 
their  faces  towards  their  father  and  their  father's  friends.  For  these 
seniors,  upon  taking  into  their  life  youthful  participants,  an  adjust- 
ment is  necessary',  and  it  is  for  them  to  get  it  over  with  as  quickly 
and  easily  as  possible.  Naturally  they  resort  to  the  usual  social 
method,  the  method  of  ceremonial.  It  is  plain  enough  why  men 
figure  rather  than  women  in  the  puberty  or  initiation  rites  to  cele- 
brate a  boy's  growing  up. 

But  there  are  other  conditions  in  the  life  of  men  besides  an 
adjustment  to  their  juniors  to  be  met  with  ceremonial  or  with  con- 
ventionality. Their  contacts  with  all  their  non-familial  groups,  the 
groups  they  resort  to  when  they  leave  home,  when  they  go  out  "to 
meet  a  man,"  all  these  associations  have  to  be  entered  upon  with 
ceremonial  and,  their  membership  never  entirely  homogeneous,  safe- 
guarded with  conventionahties.  Hence  presentations  and  introduc- 
tions of  all  kinds,  the  conferring  of  orders  or  degrees,  the  induction 
into  office,  "treating"  and  the  "sacred  laws  of  hospitality."  Hence 
tribal  or  patriotic  standards,  professional  etiquette,  chivalry,  the 
code  of  a  gentleman,  and  many  other  caste  taboos  or  rules.  In  all 
these  matters  women  figure  far  less  than  men,  of  course,  for  the  simple 
enough  reason  that  they  are  out  of  touch  with  the  different  groups 
concerned.  They  have  avoided  them  or  they  have  been  excluded 
from  them.  Then  when  they  do  begin  to  seek  admission  into  these 
non-familial  groups  we  may  note  that  very  often  they  ride  roughshod 
over  their  conventionalities,*  breaking  their  rules,  either  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  them  or  because  they  see  in  them  Httle  or  no 
value.  This  procedure,  whatever  its  explanation,  is  very  disturbing 
to  men,  distasteful  to  them  and  even  abhorrent.  And  often  enough 
it  is  the  more  or  less  unconscious  anticipation  of  such  violations  by 
women,  of  such  misbehaviour,  that  sets  men  so  bitterly  against 
opening  the  doors  to  them.  Merely  to  lessen  masculine  apprehen- 
siveness  and  to  overcome  masculine  antagonism  women  might  do 

•  The  rigid  separation  of  initiates  from  females  is  also  more  of  a  symbol 
of  sex  segregation,  I  think,  than  a  practical  measure  against  sexual  intercourse. 
It  is  a  concentration  rite,  a  synopsis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  life  ahead  of  them, 
life  apart  from  women. 

•  An  infraction  we  recognize  when  we  say,  for  example,  that  women  have 
M>  MOM  of  honor,  or  that  women  dislike  "red  tape." 
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well  to  adopt  quickJy  and  unqi 
alitiea. 

But  even  if  women  develop  a  aaoie  oC  booor  and  a 
maflculine  routine,  even  if  they  shear  their  hair  and  dttm  liln 
even  if  they  keep  men's  hours,  and  work  and  play  like  turn,  fv«i  if 
they  smoke  and  swear  and  get  drunk  like  men,  even  if  Ihey  sim^ 
>  eed  in  gettinK  from  the  outside  the  byalty  and  esprit  du  €erp$  thai 
usually  come  only  with  part  iripation  in  the  life  of  the  group,  leaniiiv 
to  swim,  in  other  words,  without  going  near  the  watar,  evn  if  Uiay 
onform  in  all  these  ways,  differenees  will  still  exist  batwesn 
and  men,  natural  differenoes,  urges  the  anti-feminint,  and 
not  these  natural  diflerenoes  receive  appreciation  and  be  gjhreo  soekl 
expression?    However  we  may  answer  this  question,  it  doss  not 

•'  meet  the  point  of  masculine  exelusiveness.    It  is  apprwkmmom 

jference  rather  than  actual  differenoe  whieh  bulks  so  large  now 
md  always  in  the  social  regulation  of  sex.  It  is  fear  of  the  unlike 
:  ather  than  the  fact  of  it.  The  anti-feminist  wishes  to  keep 
apart  from  men  not  because  he  values  sex  differences,  but 
he  fears  them.  He  or  she  is  not  so  anxious  to  preserve  them  as  to 
Ret  away  from  them,  to  be  protected  from  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
turbed by  them.  Differences  in  age,  in  caste,  in  family,  and  in  race, 
tta\(>  filled  mankind  with  analogous  apprehensions  and  prompted 
tiuUogous  methods  and  plans  of  self-protection. 

Age-class,  caste  group,  family,  and  race,  each  has  its  own  closed 
circle — from  unlikeness  to  exclusion  or  seclusion,  from  exclusion  or 
ricohision  to  unlikeness — ^but  each  of  these  vicious  ctreles  the  modern 
spirit  has  begun  to  invade  and  break  down.  In  the  spirit  of  our 
time  fear  of  the  unlike  is  waning,  and  pari  passu  intolerance.  Fear 
of  the  unlike  and  intolerance  are  due  to  fear  of  change,  and  that 
fear,  whether  of  change  wrought  by  life  or  of  change  threatened  by 
the  stranger,  that  great  fear,  is  passing.  With  it  are  bound  to  go 
the  devices  of  self-protection  it  prompted  ceremonial,  oonventkMH 
ality,  and  segregation.  In  this  genml  movement  of  the 
spirit  feminism  was  bom;  upon  its  march  the  hopes  of 
ultimately  must  depend. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE   INFLUENCE  OF  UNENFRANCHISED 

WOMEN 

By  Mart  R.  Beard, 

Secretary.  Legislative  Committee,  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 

New  York 

The  forces  which  actually  mold  and  determine  legislative  poli- 
cies in  modern  society  are  among  the  deepest  mysteries  of  political 
science.  Generally  speaking,  men  have  had  the  suffrage  for  nearly 
a  century  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  we  still  talk,  and  with  reason, 
of  "invisible  government,"  "government  by  public  opinion,"  "gov- 
ernment by  conmion  counsel,"  wondering  how  much  numerical  major- 
ities at  the  polls  really  count  for  after  all.  That  the  "invisible 
government"  is  forceful  enough  and  keen  enough  to  defeat  again 
and  again  solemn  judgments  made  at  the  polls  is  patent  to  all.  Our 
talk  about  "bossism"  and  "big  business  in  politics"  is  not  mere 
gossip.  Investigation  after  investigation  has  revealed  the  reality 
of  the  economic  influences  in  modern  legislation.  Even  the  late 
Senator  Piatt,  always  reticent  in  the  presence  of  inquisitors,  admitted 
that  the  large  sums  which  he  received  from  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies "might"  have  had  some  influence  on  legislation  at  Albany. 
Anti-lobby  legislation  is  another  piece  of  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  "popular  will"  registered  at  the  polls  is  not  always  the 
"will"  registered  at  the  state  capitol.  The  growth  of  direct  govern- 
ment is  an  evidence  of  the  voters'  suspicion  that  other  influences 
than  those  of  the  ballot  box  operate  on  their  "representatives." 

If  it  is  true  that  powerful  economic  interests,  organized  and 
always  alert,  have  often  written  their  will  into  law,  through  popular 
representatives  and  in  spite  of  popular  will,  what  can  we  say  of  the 
weight  of  beneficent  influences,  and  particularly  the  influence  of 
voteless  women?  If  we  cannot  estimate  accurately  the  weight  of 
popular  will  expressed  at  the  polls  on  legislation,  or  the  weight  of 
determined  economic  interests,  how  can  we  hope,  with  any  degree 
of  success,  to  gauge  the  intermittent  efforts  of  women  to  advance 
or  retard  the  progress  of  legislation  in  many  fields?  In  the  absence 
of  data  of  a  scientific  character,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  certain 
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more  or  1ms  popular  ooDcluikiiii  about  woumd's  ioBmrnm^  tona  ol 
which  have  ariam  from  Taffiia  opfoton  or  unoertafai  IWiiiaiL  otdf 
slightly  tinged  with  informatkm. 

These  oonolusions  rssi  Id  (act  ufton  nuch  readily  avaiiatjia  daia 
as  the  following:  the  lettinoQy  of  ixilitidaaa  and  lngMalfs  as  to 
the  extent  of  women's  influenoe  which  they  have  beeo  eompeOed  to 
reoognite;  indi\idual  examples  of  OMNral  parsnasinn  or 
wire-pulling  on  the  part  of  women;  orgaalMd  efforts  of 
the  accompliehment  of  definite  programs;  lobbies  in  legisiallvt 
bers  maintained  by  women;  and  ooOperalion  with  men  in 
legislative  effort 

Only  the  moet  striking  instanoea  ean  be  given  of  tlie 
of  legislators  as  to  the  influence  exerdaed  upon  them  by 
Tlie  first  example,  and  prolmbly  the  most  forceful  one,  tbat 
to  mind  is  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  voting 
to  women.  ''When  women  want  it  they  mill  get  it"  b 
even  by  the  most  hardened  anti.  Men  on  platform 
men  at  the  primaries,  men  at  the  polls,  men  in  their  legislative  halls 
and  in  judiciary  committees  would  gladly  escape  the  impoitunttisa 
of  the  persistent  hordes  of  women  who  descend  upon  than  to  quea- 
tion  them  as  they  go  into  meeting  places  or  polling  booths  about 
their  intentions  and  question  them  again  as  ifity  oome  forth  about 
their  acts  with  regard  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Whers 
women  in  large  organised  groups  protest  vigorously  against  tlie 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  their  influence  is  undoubtedh'  felt  in  tlie 
legislatures  and  at  the  polls,  and  the  cry  of  defense  by  the  Icgislalor 
and  the  voter  becomes:  "Women  do  not  want  to  vote."  In  eitlier 
case,  the  proposition  in  the  popular  mind  is  left  to  the  deeisioii  of 
women.  Suffrage,  when  submitted  at  the  poUa,  is  generaOly  won  by 
women  through  their  activity  in  persuading  voters  to  ballot  in  its 
favor.  Without  their  constant  hammering  at  ever>'  man  wliom  Uifly 
can  reach,  women  know,  and  men  know  and  admit,  that  the  frail* 
chise  would  never  be  extended  to  women. 

The  dearest  evidence  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  pressure  now  being 
exerted  for  the  Bristow-Mondell  federal  amendment  to  bring  en- 
franchisement more  speedily  to  all  the  women  of  the  country.  Driven 
by  the  women  who  are  now  included  among  their  voting  ooosUtuenta, 
and  sometimes  boldly  admitting  it,  senators  and  reprasentatiTas  horn 
suffrage  states  are  asking,  seriously  at  laat.  for  this  legirialioB. 
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Driven  by  fear  of  the  possibility  of  women  soon  forming  part  of  their 
voting  constituents,  men  from  suffrage  campaign  states  are  espous- 
ing the  same  amendment  or  hesitating  to  oppose  it  hoping  for 
its  postponement;  while  in  the  South,  where  neither  woman  suffrage 
nor  campaign  states,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  exist,  congress- 
men are  beginning  to  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma  owing  to  the 
growing  support  of  the  amendment  among  the  women  of  their  dis- 
tricts and  the  additional  and  more  potent  fact  that  the  women  voters 
of  the  North  are  questioning  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party 
toward  the  amendment — thus  making  suffrage  a  serious  issue  in 
view  of  the  present  and  possible  electoral  vote  to  be  determined  by 
voting  women  in  1916.  In  national  politics,  then,  the  influence  of 
women  on  legislation  dealing  with  their  own  enfranchisement  is 
plainly  seen.  It  is  this  which  led  the  Virginia  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  exclaim  in 
committee  last  spring:  *'I  shall  no  longer  be  responsible  for  holding 
up  this  discussion  in  the  House." 

Further  testimony  to  the  part  borne  by  women  in  their  own 
enfranchisement  is  given  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  recent  state- 
ment to  leading  women  of  the  Progressive  party  in  New  York: 

I  believe  that  the  surest  way  of  brinfdng  about  a  realization  of  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Projo^essive  party  program,  that  of  securing  the  vote  for  women, 
is  the  constant  development  of  what  are  already  the  social  and  industrial 
activities  of  women  within  the  Progressive  party. 

The  strongest  argument  in  its  favor,  thus  set  forth  by  the  men 
who  incorporated  the  suffrage  feature  into  the  Progressive  platform, 
is  the  influence  of  women  on  other  legislation. 

Representative  government  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  gov- 
ernment by  petition,  legislators  responding  to  personal  appeals  from 
individuals  and  organizations  when  they  are  powerful  enough  to 
arouse  interest  or  alarm.  National  as  well  as  state  legislation  has 
been  effected  in  this  way  by  women,  if  the  testimony  of  men  like 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  is  accepted.  In  his  campaign  for  pure  food  laws, 
he  stated  repeatedly  that  his  strongest  support  came  from  women's 
organizations.  That  support  was  not  passive  and  moral,  merely 
expressed  to  him  privately,  but  these  women  inundated  Congress 
with  letters,  telegrams,  petitions  pleading  for  the  passage  of  the  laws 
in  question.    These  communications  were  presented  to  Congress  by 
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their  radpienU  who  often  lurfed,  at  their  roeaoo  for  eupportiii^  pm* 
food  lawi,  the  appeeJs  of  womeii  whooe  btareit  in  food  iboiild  doi 
be  ignored. 

The  ConeuDMiB'  Leegue  of  New  York  helped  the  NntioMl 
Food  Committee  to  defeat  a  mkehievoua  amendment  to  the  Gould 
bill  which  rcquiree  that  all  paekafe  gooda  ahould  he  jahriiid  aa 
to  the  amount  of  their  oontenta.  The  amendment  wpoJd  hsvo 
nullified  the  provisiooa  of  the  bill  for  the  very  eheaj 
and  thus  exploited  thoee  least  able  to  detect  frauda.  The 
ment  was  defeated  through  the  Jobt  activity  of  theee  two 
and  the  wide  interest  shown  by  women. 

Of  course  women  are  not  the  only  eenders  of  appeals  to 
gressmen.  They  are  wise  enough  to  know  that,  in  most  eases^ 
greeamen  are  more  affected  by  men  whose  votes  elect  or  defeat  them. 
WMttw.M  therefore  prod  busy  men  into  letter-writing  and  the  tran»> 
<  >f  telegrams.  They  seek  out  influential  men  and  ass  that 
8  are  sent.  The  oongreasman,  therefore,  who  is  amdous 
lo  ic),....v.ti  the  people,  lays  before  his  colleagues  this  combined 
evidence  of  what  his  ''people"  want  The  eiistence  of  a  certain 
degree  of  "government  by  petition"  is  disclosed  by  statements  made 
to  women  lobbyists  by  legislatore  that  they  Me  "little  popular 
interest"  in  a  proposed  kind  of  legislation  becauae  more  appeals  have 
come  to  them  for  "bird  protection"  or  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  study  the  subject  further  than  for  nnmediate 
Uon  upon  it.  This  is  submitted  in  evidence  that  what  the 
including  women,  want,  they  get  unless  the  interests  amgred  against 
it  are  too  powerful. 

In  addition  to  the  indirect  influence  of  petitions,  there  are 
instances,  that  are  interesting  though  rare,  of  the  dhfoct  accomplish- 
ment of  legislation  by  individual  voteless  women.  Mrs.  Albion 
Fellowes  Bacon,  of  Indiana,  practically  single-handed,  secured  the 
first  tenement  house  laws  of  value  for  Evansville  and  Indianapolia. 
She  did  this  before  the  National  Housing  Association,  of  which  she 
is  now  a  director,  was  formed.  The  recent  improvements  in  the 
Indiana  housing  legislation  are  due  apparently  to  her  continued 
leadership  and  to  the  public  opinion  which  she  has  helped  to  eteate. 
In  her  case  it  was  personal  initiative  and  moral  persuasion. 

Another  example  of  personal  influence  on  legkiation  enrted 
by  women  is  that  of  Frances  Peridna  of  New  York  in  her  fight  (or 
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the  Fifty-Four  Hour  bill  for  the  women  workers  of  her  state.  Unhke 
Mrs.  Bacon,  Miss  Perkins  represented  a  society — the  Consumers 
League — ^which  asked  for  this  measure,  and  she  was  supported  in 
her  demand  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  other  organi- 
sations. The  measure  would  have  been  defeated,  however,  as  is 
widely  known  and  acknowledged  in  New  York,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  personal  sagacity  and  watchfulness  of  Miss  Perkins  who  cap- 
tured a  senator  of  dominating  power  and  prevented  his  escape  in  a 
taxi  to  the  station  in  time  to  restore  him  to  his  seat  in  the  chamber — 
his  vote  on  the  floor  bringing  with  him  the  votes  he  controlled. 
More  than  one  refugee  has  been  escorted  back  to  his  duties  by  women 
sentinels  when  legislation  on  which  they  were  determined  has  been 
up  for  a  vote.  In  such  cases  the  woman's  influence  lies  not  in  physi- 
cal force,  for  she  has  never  been  seen  to  lay  hands  upon  the  recal- 
citrant legislator,  but  in  the  occasional  subservience  of  the  mind 
of  man  to  the  actual  presence  of  a  moral  force. 

Organized  eff'orts,  however,  are  ordinarily  more  effective  than 
individual  prowess,  and  women  as  well  as  men  have  learned  this 
fact.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  files  of  The 
American  Club  Woman,  the  organ  of  the  women's  clubs  of  the  United 
States,  which  records  the  doings  of  women's  clubs  all  over  the  country, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  drift  of  women's  activities  in 
the  direction  of  legislative  action.  Societies  formed  to  study  Brown- 
ing or  Shakespeare  soon  begin  to  be  concerned  about  local  improve- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another.  They  become  interested,  for  example, 
in  the  inadequate  recreational  facilities  of  their  town  or  city,  and 
when  they  begin  to  act  in  the  matter  they  usually  find  it  necessary 
to  secure  positive  legislation  or  at  least  appropriations,  and  thus 
they  are  led  into  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  either  upon  the 
state  legislature  or  the  local  council. 

Every  issue  of  The  American  Club  Woman  contains  notices  of 
such  activities  on  the  part  of  local  clubs,  and  these  are  supplemented 
by  reix)rts  of  such  local  associations  themselves.  Take,  for  example, 
the  1913-14  Year  Book  of  the  Woman's  Clvh  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Public  Playgrounds  Committee  of  that  club  announces  that  in 
addition  to  the  funds  raised  by  it  privately,  "the  city  appropriated 
$150  to  the  work,  with  the  result  that  through  excellent  manage- 
ment receipts  are  in  comfortable  excess  over  expenditures."  The 
Social  Service  Conunittee  of  the  same  club  states  that  "in  the  first 
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vaar  of  iU  exiitonoe,  it  hfts  done  imporUiii  and  ^•Mm  Mck    U 
vas  largely  reipoiMibla  for  the  patfB  ol  aa  ordinaaoa  Iqr  «Hr 
oounoila  regulating  danoe  halla." 

Take,  for  another  example,  the  1913  y§at  Book  <^  iko  Womm'o 
StwncijHd  UoffuoqfNow  York  Ciiy,  leleeted  at  random  from  MW^ 
a  hundred  reporU  of  women'a  amoeiatioiia,  and  we  find  reeocded  om 
pagee  1 4  to  1 8  a  contest  waged  by  that  org>niiation  afidiMt  a  nertaJi 
motion  picture  ordinance.    The  report  nini: 

!'be  members  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  Leegnt  wwn  requee^ed  to  writm 
:  >  their  aldermen,  urging  then  to  oppoee  the  Folks  ofdiaaaee.  .... 
I  he  members  heartily  reeponded  to  this  reqoeet  and  almeei  every  aldsnaaa 
reeeived  eommunicstiona  on  the  subject.  When  the  day  set  for  vollag  epoa 
the  Folks  ordinance  arrived,  iU  sponsors  deemed  the  risk  of  lie  defeat  lee 
great  to  warrant  them  in  bringing  it  to  a  vote. 


Similar  activities,  both  positive  and  negative,  can  be 
in  the  records  of  practically  every  woman's  aaeodation  not 
ized  for  purely  literary  purpoeee.    And  even  literary  aoeietiea,  ae 
remarked  above,  are  becoming  socially  minded. 

Theee  local  clubs,  as  is  well  known,  are  federated  into  state 

national  associations,  and  an  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
N^erAtions  shows  that  more  and  more  organised  wooien 
i-.i^:  . >.v....r,  i.;e  importance  of  agreeing  on  certain  measures  o£  fimda- 
mental  concern  to  women  and  society  at  large,  and  piiwim  them 
to  a  successful  completion  in  the  legislatures  of  their  lespaetlYe 
states.  The  files  of  tlie  reports  of  the  national  assembly  oC 
clubs,  to  be  found  in  any  well  equipped  library,  reveal  the 
solidarity  of  women,  their  increasing  concern  about  social  and 
uomic  problems,  and  their  increasing  agreement  on  positive 
ures  of  legislative  action. 

In  addition  to  these  general  clubs  and  societies,  there  are 
cial  women's  organizations,  such  as  the  Women's  Christian  Temper* 
ance  Union,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League.  The  first  of  theee  associations  has  stood  for  better 
protective  laws  for  women  and  children  as  well  as  for  measures 
directed  against  the  liquor  traffic.  In  their  warfare  upon  liquor, 
women  have  discovered  the  relation  of  wages,  overcrowdiBg.  long 
hours,  and  other  economic  factors  to  the  coosomptioo  of  atooboBe 
stimulants;  and  are  considering  preventive  as  wdl  as  prohibitory 
legislation.    The  second  of  these  sssodations.  while  eonesmed  prt- 
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marily  with  the  safeguarding  of  Jewish  immigrant  women  and  girls, 
has  been  dra's^Ti  more  and  more  into  the  development  of  social  and 
correctional  legislation.  The  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  in 
addition  to  organizing  wage  working  women,  devotes  special  efforts 
to  obtaining  protective  labor  legislation,  including  an  eight-hour  day 
for  women  and  woman  suffrage. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  the  progress  of  modern  social 
legislation  of  all  kinds — the  extension  of  educational  functions,  pure 
food  laws,  mothers*  pensions,  development  of  recreational  facilities, 
labor  laws,  particularly  for  women  and  children,  and  measures  di- 
rected against  prostitution — not  a  single  important  statute  has  been 
enacted  without  the  active  support  of  women,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized. This  much  we  may  say  without  attempting  to  apportion 
to  women  the  exact  weight  of  their  influence. 

Important  as  has  been  that  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  cases  of  serious  labor  legislation  affecting  large  employing  inter- 
ests women's  weight  has  been  almost  negligible  in  many  instances. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  New  York  legislators,  in  a  very  friendly  and 
confidential  talk  with  the  representatives  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  told  them  that  the  35,000  voteless  women  whom  they 
represented  naturally  could  not  carry  the  same  weight  as  thirty- 
five  voting  men.  It  was  just  such  frank  statements  as  this  that 
turned  Florence  Kelley  and  many  leading  social  workers,  who  sought 
legislation  in  their  various  fields,  into  ardent  suffragists. 

Other  social  workers,  anxious  to  accomplish  immediate  results 
and  unwilling  to  wait  for  universal  suffrage,  have  discovered  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  women's  influence  in  legislation  is 
to  join  associations  which  include  men  as  well  as  women,  even  if 
they  have  to  do  all  of  the  work.  How  far  this  is  consciously 
done  one  cannot  say,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that  much  of  women's 
effective  legislative  work  is  done  in  connection  with  those  organi- 
zations which  draw  no  sex  lines.  The  weight  of  women  in  such 
societies  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  important  executive  posi- 
tions which  they  hold  in  local,  state,  and  national  organizations  for 
the  promotion  of  public  health,  education,  recreation,  housing  reform, 
and  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions. 

In  child  labor  organizations,  hospital  organizations  seeking 
larger  appropriations  for  social  service,  anti-tuberculosis  work,  labor 
legislation  committees,  the  prevailing  testimony,  even  from  women, 
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if  to  the  tffeei  that  "wo  oofMidar  our  crHUott  ttiwiflh  hi  Um  fMl 
that  our  work  ia  dona  by  tha  aoOparatioo  of  mao  aad 
Rmily  BUsell,  president  of  the  anti-tubaroiikMia  aodaty  of 
Hays  for  example: 


All  our  work  oo  tubTmlodi  hM  bMa  6mm  by  wosMa  m 
together  and  while  the  woinen'i  elube  kAva  dooe  their  part,  the  tmtm,  km  their 
beneficial  eociettee,  labor  unione,  Catholie  and  lewiab  aewrialioM,  eU.,  Ittte 
all  had  their  part,  and  it  will  be  diAeult  to  dieentaafle  thdr  mUHIIm  frmn 
oura.  All  thia  ia  aa  it  ahould  be.  but  it  makei  daU  aMft  dMkoll  thaa  wiMa 
reatrieted  to  either  aex. 

Woman  are  more  and  more  loath  to  aoeept  all  tha  credit  for 

social  legislation  today  and  men  seem  aettiatad  by  tha 

In  response  to  hundreds  of  inquiries  made  within  the 
to  societies  all  over  the  countr>'  for  information  relative  to  tha 
spccifio  work  of  women,  came  a  large  proportion  of  repliaa  to  tha 
following  effect:  ''We  fear  we  can  give  you  no  help  aa  all  our  work 
is  done  through  conmiittees  of  men  and  women."  Tha  Ameriean 
Civic  Association,  the  National  ^funicipal  I.«ague,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  the  American  Public  Health  Aasociatkm, 
the  National  Labor  Legislation  Conmiittee,  the  National  Homing 
Association,  teaching  and  medical  societiaa,  make  no  aei  distinct  ions 
now  in  their  membership  or  official  leadership.  Searoaly  asingla 
society  for  social  work  or  legislation  today  feels  that  it  can  go  befora 
thepeople^inthout  the  names  of  Jane  Addams,  Lillian  Wnld.  Florence 
Kelley,  Julia  Lathrop  or  other  prominent  women  printed  upon  its 
letter  heads.  Their  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  theaa  namaa  is 
vague,  yet  positive. 

With  such  evidence  aa  we  now  have  before  us,  we  may  way 
tnily  that  women's  influence  on  legislation  haa  grown,  ia  growings 
and  \\ill  grow.  This  is  not  very  definite  in  itaelf,  but  it  marka  a 
long  journey  from  woman's  old  qiharee,  the  three  Ka.  And  it  b 
interesting  to  note  that  those  women  moat  actively  tning  indirect 
influence  are  ooming  to  prefer  direct  action  on  their  own  aeeount. 


WOMEN  AND  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

By  Florence  Kelley, 
New  York  City. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  outline  briefly  the  con- 
tribution to  social  legislation  made  by  women  in  our  country  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the 
tragedy  of  the  continent  of  Europe  bids  us  pause  and  review,  under 
its  shadow,  all  our  social  activities.  It  warns  us  to  test  them,  to 
weigh  them  soberly  and,  perhaps,  to  change  wholly  their  direction. 

For  forty  years  the  rulers  of  Europe  have  been  steadih'  pre- 
paring this  catastrophe.  Money  needed  for  bread  and  for  schools 
has  been,  decade  after  decade,  spent  for  guns  and  ammunition,  for 
barracks,  and  for  maintaining  m  them  millions  of  young  men  forced 
to  be  idle  in  their  best  working  years.  Today  in  Europe  the  social 
gains  of  all  the  weary  years  since  the  wars  of  Napoleon  are  in  peril. 
Whoever  wms  in  the  end,  every  warring  nation  will  be  the  poorer 
in  men,  in  homes,  in  health,  and  in  hope. 

With  the  honorable  exception  of  the  Socialist  party,  the  voters 
in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Austria  elected  to  office  through- 
out those  forty  years  the  candidates  of  the  militarist  parties.  The 
voters  thus  consciously  shared  the  fatal  responsibility.  Under  the 
shadow  of  this  world  tragedy  who  stands,  today,  in  Europe  with 
clean  hands?  Only  the  women  who  have  no  vote,  no  share  in  the 
government — and  the  children.  But  when  their  sons  lie  buried  in 
foreign  soil,  and  the  babes  in  their  anns  wilt  and  starve,  what  avails 
it  for  the  mothers  in  the  warring  nations  that  their  o\vn  personal 
consciences  are  clear  of  all  share  in  preparmg  these  horrors? 

Against  the  gruesome  background  of  the  European  war  stands 
forth  the  social  fact  that,  since  our  own  Civil  War,  followed  by  the 
emancipation  of  four  million  slaves  a  half  century  ago,  the  most 
important  social  legislation  achieved  in  our  country  has  been  the 
enfranchisement  of  three  million  women  in  ten  states  and  Alaska. 
For  the  first  time  in  human  history  three  million  women  can,  within 
their  own  nation,  act  with  the  power  of  full  citizens  in  relation  to 
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peace  and  war.    Thay  etn  htlp  lo  daoida  thai  ntw  ^piia  dmM  IIm 
fruits  of  Mocial  legitlatkm  bt  ffw«pl  Awtj  l^  bmo  in  mnm. 

Seen  iii  the  glare  of  the  ovwiti  of  our  Ubm,  l^  lar  Um  aoil 
vital  social  reform  now  pending  it,  aeeordingiy,  Um  Brtalov-MoMfal 
n*M4>liitiun,'  wU'u'h,  h(Usr  receiving  a  mi^ortly  Tola  in  Iho  ftmn  of 
tlu>  I'nitixl  .sutee,  in  before  the  Houee  CommitlM  on  Ralan  For 
when  this  reeduiion  reoehres  tbe  two-thirds  voto  in  both  Unmm 
lireecribed  by  Uie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  win  go  for 
ratification  to  the  legislatures;  and  when  thirty-dx  Is^slatures  niUy 
it,  all  the  women  of  the  nation  will  booome  ftdl  voting  riliswM 


»  Tkt  BrUtom4i<mdttt  AmmdmnU,    Senate  ReMrfuUoa  13Q,  aad 

HfAulution  1. 

rroposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tending  the  right  of  luif rage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  RefHesentativee  of  the  UaUed 
States  of  America  in  Congreai  Aasembled  (two-thirds  of  each  llonst  nnasniilng 
therein),  that  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Icicialatoies  of  the 
several  states  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  whkh, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  pert 
of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

"Article.— Section  1.  The  right  of  citiiens  of  the  United  States  to  voU 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  oo  sttmnit 
of  sex. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  ea* 
foree  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

*  Of  the  required  thirty-six  legislatures,  twenty-one  are  probably  now 
ready  to  ratify.  That  is  certainly  the  position  of  the  legislatures  in  the  ten 
Ktates  in  which  women  now  vote.  Nine  more  legislatures  are  pfesnmshly 
ready,  inasmuch  as  they  have  voted  to  submit  to  a  rsferendum  the  eoMad* 
ments  to  state  constitutions  which  are  now  pending.  Theee  aie  Neveda, 
Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jetesy,  New 
York  and  MassaohusetU.  The  legislaturas  of  Wiseonsin  sad  MieUfMi  also 
within  recent  yean  referred  to  the  voters  smendmsnts  to  their  slate  senetitn 
tions,  Michigan  doing  so  twice  in  two  consecutive  years.  (The  fsveiaef  el 
the  state  vetoed  the  second  bill.) 

Fifteen  sUtes  will  have  to  ratify  the  Dristow-Moadell  amsndnwnl  besidss 
t  he  twenty-one  here  specified.  It  is  reasonable  to  snppoee  that  Ihsss  will  be 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Ohio,  whose  citiaens  have  filed  initiative  petilioas 
to  be  followed  by  popular  vote  in  November,  1914;  the  five  New  Bnglsad 
which  border  MassachusctU;  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Marylead, 
form  the  southern  boundaries  of  Pennejrivania;  Indiana  and  Kmitesky»  eea- 
taot  sUtes  of  Illinois ;  MinneeoU  between  Wiseonsin  snd  ths  DakoCee;  aad 
Oklahoma,  neighboring  Ktate  of  Colorado. 

Thin  rnliMiIatiim  ront^  tiiton  the  observed  fart  that  the 
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Cumbersome  as  is  this  procedure,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
undertaking  as  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  ratification  of  two 
amendments  in  a  single  year.' 

A  characteristic  change  in  the  legislative  activities  of  women 
in  the  present  century  is  their  tendency  to  work  with  men  rather 
than  in  associations  exclusively  their  own.  The  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  with  its  many  valuable  committees  promoting 
legislation,  date  back  into  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  many 
newer  national  organizations  for  promoting  long  life,  good  health 
and  improved  morals  comprise  both  men  and  women.  This  tend- 
ency to  work  together  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate the  share  of  women  in  the  accomplished  legislation.  Even 
where  women  vote,  their  ballots  are  not  usually  distinguishable  from 
those  of  men. 

The  permanent  social  and  industrial  interests  of  modem  women 
are,  however,  well  illustrated  by  four  bills  pending  before  Congress, 
as  to  each  one  of  which  the  Consumers'  League,  for  instance,  wields  a 
laboring  oar.  These  are  the  Booher  bill,  dealing  with  the  labor  of 
prisoners,  the  bill  for  safety  at  sea,  the  Palmer  child  labor  bill,  and 
the  resolution  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
proposed  beneficiaries  of  these  four  bills  are  all  working  people,  each 
group  peculiarly  helpless  after  its  own  kind.  They  are  wage-earning 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  neither  they  nor  the  men 
of  their  families  can  defend  their  interests  with  ballots;  second,  chil- 
dren anywhere  employed  in  mines,  quarries,  factories  and  workrooms; 
third,  seamen  who  are,  as  their  name  suggests,  usually  afloat  and 
unable  to  make  themselves  heard  from  as  constituents  during  cam- 
paigns for  electing  senators  and  representatives;  and,  finally,  prison- 
ers who,  of  all  the  working  class,  are  the  most  indescribably  de- 
fenseless. 

The  proposed  federal  official  enquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  in 

of  women  has,  with  the  exception  of  Illinois,  spread  from  one  state  where 
women  vote  to  its  next  neighbor.  A  state,  moreover,  in  which  a  campaign 
preceding  a  referendum  is  in  process,  arouses  the  greatest  interest  of  all  in 
its  adjoining  neighbors. 

'  Authorizing  Congress  to  establish  an  income  tax,  and  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote  in  the  states. 
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the  District  of  Columbia  it  miMit  to  pnptop  the  way  for  a  aiai* 
Ilium  wage  oommiwrion  for  the  Diilriei,  kindred  to  tlio  annimiMinm 
already  at  work  fixing  minimum  wagm  for  woomb  and  girli  b 
Maanehueeiti,  Mkmeiota,  Orefon  and  Warfiington.  It  ie  partkii- 
larly  timely  becauee  of  the  8-houri  law  for  women  in  the  DiilfM 
enacted  last  winter  and  alrea43r  in  effaet.  This  federal  bUl  ia  ooa 
link  in  the  long  ohain  d  inrreailiigjy  aueeemful  efforta  to  eland- 
ardise  the  wages  and  working  houra  of  women  and  giHa.  In  this 
natkm-wide  struggle,  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  llllBoia 
have  reversed  themselves  aind  hekl,  In  the  end,  thai  the  workinf 
hours  of  women  may  be  limited  by  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  having  previously  so  deckled.  The  nombar  of 
persons  affected  by  the  propoeed  federal  investigatkn  is  obvloiMly 
smalL  The  importance  of  the  enquiry  must  not,  however,  be  gauged 
by  its  siae,  but  rather  by  its  position  as  a  link  in  the  cham.  For, 
whenever  the  federal  government,  acting  upon  the  facte  eBeUad* 
establishes,  as  it  sooner  or  later  must  do,  a  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion for  the  District,  a  most  valuable  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
movement  for  such  commissions  m  all  the  states.  No  lagiilatioB 
can  be  more  thoroughly  social  in  its  character  than  this.  For  diseass 
and  vice  are  forever  rooted  in  the  cruel  injustice  that  leaves  to  blind 
competition  the  determination  of  the  recompense  d  labor. 

The  Federal  Child  Lobar  BiU 

The  Palmer  federal  child  labor  bill  is  proposed  in  the  interest 
of  the  children,  and  of  all  enlightened  and  humane  employers  and 
communities  who  suffer  the  competitkm  of  the  mean  or  of  the  bo> 
nighted.  It  is,  finally,  meant  to  satisfy  the  copsclsDces  of  enltghi- 
ened  women  who  are  dependent  upon  the  federal  govenimeot  for 
that  which  they  cannot  do  for  themselves  and  their  indivkhial 
states  cannot  do  for  them. 

Intelligent  mothers  prefer  not  to  uu^-  toe  products  of  the  labor 
of  children.  But  after  fifteen  ytun  of  effort  by  the 
I^eague,  and  ten  years'  work  of  the  Natkxial  Child  Labor 
it  is  still  impossible  to  learn  whether  a  supply  of  cotton  goods  eomos 
from  a  mill  in  Massaehusetto  worldng  under  the  children's  S-hoors 
law,  or  from  the  southern  branch  of  the  same  mill  working  under  the 
odious,  new,  sham  law  of  Georgia.    Women  are  still  unable  to  keep 
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their  consciences  clear  of  sharing  indirectly  as  consumers  in  tJie 
employment  of  young  boys  at  niglit  in  the  Pennsylvania  glasshouses 
and  steel  mills,  and  of  children  in  the  cotton  mills  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  or  under  the  cruel  conditions  of  cannery  work  in 
Maryland  or  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  They  are,  therefore,  in  no  faltering 
terms  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  safeguard  by  the  Palmer  bill  all  his  chil- 
dren precisely  as  he  safeguards,  once  for  all,  through  his  patent  office 
and  his  federal  courts,  those  patents  under  which  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers and  the  canners  have  alike  grown  rich  and  powerful. 

Under  the  Palmer  child  labor  bill,  factories,  workshops,  mines, 
quarries  and  dealers  are  all  alike  forbidden  to  ship,  in  interstate 
commerce,  goods  in  producmg  which  children  have  been  employed 
before  the  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the  night,  or  more  than 
eight  hours  in  twenty-four,  or  at  risk  of  life,  limb  or  health. 

A  generous  share  of  the  work  and  money  needed  to  promote  this 
eminently  social  federal  statute  comes  from  women  who  both  serve 
as  trustees  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  are  among 
its  most  eager,  faithful  members  in  the  several  states.  Women  have 
always  been  a  majority  in  the  Consimiers'  League  membership,  its 
principal  financial  supporters,  and  most  active  in  its  legislative 
efiforts. 

Prison  Contract  Labor 

As  purchasers,  as  spenders  of  the  family  income  responsible  for 
the  moral,  physical  and  social  consequences  of  their  disbursements, 
women  have  no  means  of  learning  which  goods  are  made  in  prisons 
and  which  by  free  labor.  Except  m  the  narrow  range  of  stitched 
goods  that  carry  the  Consumers'  League  label,  or  the  trade  union 
label,  this  statement  is  sweepingly  true. 

The  Booher  convict  contract  labor  bill  is,  therefore,  intended 
to  place  prison  products,  whenever  they  may  be  shipped  into  a 
state,  under  the  laws  of  that  state,  whatever  those  laws  may  be. 
For  want  of  this  federal  law,  garments  may  be  sold,  for  instance, 
in  New  York  City,  which  are  made  in  another  state  by  prisoners 
suffering  from  loathesome  diseases  commimicable  in  clothmg.  The 
characteristic  prison  maladies  are  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  Yet 
New  York  state,  which  forbids  such  traffic  within  its  own  borders, 
cannot  guard  its  citizens  against  this  risk  of  disease  coming  from 
without,  cannot  enable  them  to  be  warned  of  the  source  of  these 
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For  the  Court  oT  Appmk  oT  New  York  hM.  Id  tte 
that  under  the  ConiUtution,  a  sUt«  omy  not  raquire  Clwl 
contract  convict  goodi  mufi  bo»  when  thippcd  bto  it,  to  bbiiid  m 
to  warn  the  purohaeer  that  they  were  made  b  priaana. 

In  the  Wieeooib  State  Relonnalofy,  at  Green  Bay,  89  lo  90 
bqye  are  employed  in  making  ovenlb  and  "bfawnlea.**  Bm^if 
mothers  who  ignorantly  buy  theee  fooda  ought  to  have  an 
legal  claim  to  know  what  they  are  getting.  But  until  the 
bill  becomee  a  Uw,  the  New  York  dedikm  in  the  Hawkkv  e 
effective^  bar  the  way  to  such  knowledge. 

In  the  Michigan  state  prison  at  Jackson,  a  cannery  has 
been  opened,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  prieona  Iron 
following  this  example.  These  goods  are  sold  extensivety  in  Imfiana 
and  Wisconsin  under  labels  dii^guismg  their  origb.  Indeed,  the 
prison-made  garmente  and  foods  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
witliout  distmguishing  labels  or  with  misleading  ones,  constitute  a 
distinct  peril  to  the  health  of  consumers. 

Nor  can  a  state  protect  free  Ubor  withb  ita  borders  from  the 
competition  of  prisoners  working  unpaid  in  the  senrice  of  contracton; 
and  this  in  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  the  pnsonen  are  often 
unable,  after  their  release,  to  maintain  themselves.  Btfanufaetarsn 
who  use  the  bbel  of  the  Consumers'  League  have  frequent^  com- 
plained that  this  utterly  anti-eocial  competition  makes  it  fanpossihie 
for  them  to  pay  generous  wages  to  their  empk^yes.  Some  7,800 
prisonere  are  employed  b  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jere^,  Rhode  Uand, 
South  DakoU,  Tennessee,  Vh|[inia,  West  Viiginia,  and  Wisconib 
m  making  shirts,  overalls,  hosieiy,  brooms,  buttons,  brushes, 
etc.  For  the  work  of  the  boy  *'  brownie"  makers  and  overaO 
m  the  State  Refonnatoiy  at  Green  Bay,  Wisoonsb  receives  a  nomi- 
nal return  of  about  $.70  a  day.  In  practice  this  amounts  to  about 
1.50— and  if  a  fair  charge  should  be  made  for  rent,  heat, 
power,  light,  etc.,  the  net  return  might  fairly  be  stated  at  tM. 

Theee  are  all  conspicuously  women's  bdustries.  The 
bbor  price  in  all  these  prisons  is  about  $.55  a  day.  The 
State  Board  of  Control  estimates  the  value  of  overhead 
rent,  heat,  light,  power,  etc—at  about  $.20  to  $.25  a  day.  The 
average  net  price  of  convict  labor  b  these  bdustries  is,  tberrfore, 
about  $.30  a  day  or  $1.80  a  week. 
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Wage-earning  women  in  these  occupations  must  obviously  face 
this  cut-throat  competition.  Not  merely  do  the  7,500  prisoners 
displace  free  self-supporting  women  outright,  their  labor,  concen- 
trated within  a  limited  range  of  production,  profoundly  depresses 
the  wage  of  practically  all  the  women  employed  in  these  branches. 
Manufacturers  testify  at  public  hearings  before  legislative  and  Con- 
gressional conmiittees  that  the  prison  price  rules  the  market  price, 
that  they  cannot  sell  their  products  until  the  prison  goods  have  been 
disposed  of;  that  in  times  of  depression  they  are  forced  to  give  the 
right  of  way  to  the  prison  factory  and  slacken  their  own  output  or 
shut  down  entirely.  This  pressure  was  especially  in  evidence  m 
the  summer  of  1914. 

Convict  contract  labor  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inability  of  wage- 
earning  women  to  defend  their  own  interests  on  the  political  field. 
In  the  hundred  years'  struggle  between  free  labor  and  convict  labor 
in  men's  industries,  men,  as  they  improved  their  economic  and 
political  status,  exerted  upon  legislatures  pressure  which  slowly  elimi- 
nated prison  competition  from  their  field.  Such  industries  as  stone 
cutting,  foundry  work,  etc.,  are  today  practically  eliminated  from 
contract  prisons.  (In  the  prisons  conducted  under  the  state  use 
system,  the  inmates  are  naturally  employed  at  work  required  by 
the  state,  but  their  products  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the 
products  of  free  labor  in  the  open  market.) 

In  the  place  of  industries  normally  employing  men  there  have 
come  the  needle  trades  which,  in  the  outside  world,  are  practically 
all  women's  industries.  Wage-earning  men  have  thus,  through  their 
political  power,  shifted  the  burden  of  prison  competition  upon  the 
women  workers. 

Convict  contract  labor  gives  rise  to  other  evils.  It  tends  to 
compel  prisoners  to  return  to  crime  as  soon  as  they  are  released,  for 
if  the  prison  has  taught  them  women's  trades,  they  find  all  factor}^ 
doors  closed.  It  is  unjust  to  the  prison  administration,  for  the 
prisoners  know  that  they  are  learning  no  useful  trade  and  resent 
the  enforced  labor.  Wardens  testify  that  they  have  far  more  trouble 
in  shops  where  the  inmates  are  employed  at  needle  trades  than  in 
other  shops.  Only  when  convict  contract  labor  is  utterly  banished 
from  an  institution  is  any  effective  effort  made  to  keep  prisoners 
employed  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  ways,  as  Dr.  Katherine 
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Davis  has  always  .daDe  al  Bedfonl  Rofomatory,  to 

the  take  of  physieal  haahh,  in  Um  pbM  of 

manufacture,  agrtcuJture,  horiieutiufa,  madmaking, 

and  ovay  available  outdoor  oceaiMitioii.    Yet  it  is  thus 

priaonera  can  be  helped  in  body,  mind,  character  and  ahilitr  for  Mif 

support. 

Since  the  National  Commnicrii'  League  began  its  ^wwn  for 
this  legialatkyn,  the  Booher  bill  has  Iwiee  pawed  the  Tfotiss  iiiml 
mously  in  1912,  and  by  a  vote  of  802  to  3  m  1014.  On  Aufusl  25, 
1914,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstalo  Commerce  rsportad  it  fav- 
orably, and  it  is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar.  It  has  been  amandad 
to  exclude  paroled  convicts  and  eleemosynary  institutions  for  minon, 
'  '  -  oflfect  in  1916.  There  is  no  hope  of  its  pMsaga  in  1014, 
1  pass  at  the  short  session.  Under  the  ehabnaBsliip 
of  Julian  Leavitt,  the  Committee  on  Prison  Contract  Labor  of  the 
^  '  ^   'Hsumers'  League  will  agitate  for  the  Booher  bill  untU  Ha 

rowned  with  success. 

Sqfety  at  Sea 

ition  of  travefera  might  reaaonahjy  be 

v.».v  .vr.  .^».cvv  **i  sea.    Such  is,  however,  not  our  reeord. 

'Hcy  of  Senator  La  Follette's  bill  intended  to  make  sea 

for  both  psnsengere  and  seamen,  no  passenger  has  ever 

.  .ofore  any  Congreeakmal  oommittee  save  only  the  writer 

irtide, 

1  passed  the  Senate  m  March,  1914,  and  was  held  b  the 
H-  >  1 1  i ttee  on  Mercantile  Marine  and  Fisheries  until  Augoai, 

t  itute  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  a  commitlae 
ill  tiie  Senate  where  it  now  rests.  Until  the  Consumers'  League,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  November,  1913,  endorsed  the  La  FoQelte  bill, 
the  struggle  for  safety  at  sea  had  been  left,  for  full  twenty  ymn 
since  its  beginning,  to  the  seamen.  Even  the  loss  of  the  TVIsnie 
caused  only  a  ripple  of  interest  in  social  legMation  of  this  ehanetar. 
Following  that  monstrous  destruction  of  human  life,  Congreai  eon* 
tented  itself  with  requiring  continuous  wireless  service  with  two 
certificated  wireless  operators  on  board  shipa  leaving  our  harbors. 
There  is  unceasing  influential  effort  to  relax  even  this  riender  im* 
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provement;  and  this  nation  will  be  fortunate  beyond  its  deserts  if, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  Congress,  our  statutes  do  not  assure  us 
less  safety  at  sea  rather  than  more. 

There  is  a  certain  grim  irony  in  a  joint  effort  for  safety  legis- 
lation carried  forward  by  seamen  who,  by  reason  of  their  calling, 
cannot  impress  their  wishes  effectively  upon  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  by  women  who  have  no  votes! 

The  writer  having,  throughout  a  quarter  century,  striven,  not 
altogether  fruitlessly,  to  promote  social  legislation  feels  increasingly 
with  each  passing  year  that  the  position  of  a  voteless  woman  thus 
occupied  is  discouraging  and  a  little  ridiculous.  She,  therefore, 
especially  welcomes  the  publication  of  the  present  issue,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  readers  of  The  Annals  can,  if  they  will,  obtain  the 
passage  by  the  present  Congress  of  the  Bristow-Mondell  resolution. 
After  that  the  relation  of  women  to  social  legislation  will  enter  upon 
a  new  and  inmieasurably  more  hopeful  era. 


k 


WOMEN  IN  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIB 

Bt  Nbva  R.  DsAmooMrr,  Ph.D., 
DtpATtiMiit  of  Publie  llmUth  aaa  CharitiM,  PhiladalpUiw 

Someone  baa  deeoribed  the  evolutionary  ptosreM  of  bumaiiiljr 
the  migration  of  a  great  unorgaoiaed  bocde, 

way,  eometimea  that,  but  always  keeping  in  a 
direction.  From  the  maas  appear  a  few  inidividuala,  who,  by 
of  their  ability  to  aee  ahead,  aaeume  the  guidaooe  of  and  ghre  a 
eertain  bent  to  the  migration.  But  women  have  aeldom  e^ioycd 
the  exerdee  of  such  leadership.  It  is  true,  in  times  of  eonfuaioo,  a 
woman  here  or  there  has  found  herself  in  the  front  ranks,  as  did 
Joan  d'Arc  or  Queen  Elisabeth,  but  however  well  she  acquitted  her- 
self, her  achievements  failed  to  open  the  way  for  women.  8be  was 
an  accident  and  regarded  as  such. 

Woman's  place  in  the  crowd  of  a  generation  ago  was  immediately 
back  of  her  masculine  kinsfolk.  Here  she  enjoyed  protection  from 
the  rough  elbowing  of  the  crowd,  though  in  return  for  this  shelter 
she  forfeited  her  liberty  and  was  expected  to  devote  aU  of  her  physical 
strength  and  mental  energy  to  pushing  some  particular  masniline 
protector  to  the  front.  Sometimes  her  efforts  were  appreciated^ 
frequently  they  were  taken  for  granted,  sinoe  etiquette  favored  a 
covert  manner  of  pushing.  But  the  rules  of  the  game  have  changed. 
Partners  and  co-laborers  are  taking  the  places  of  lords  and  mastiws 
Farmers,  profeesors,  clergymen,  pohtidans,  in  fact,  husbands  of 
every  calling  are  coming  to  see  the  advantage  of  having  a  wife  beside, 
instead  of  behind,  them.  They  now  take  pride  in  the  wife  who 
enjoys  an  outlook  on  the  world  which  enables  her  to  help  far  more 
intelligently  and  effectively  than  did  the  wife  of  a  generation  ago. 

It  is  a  very  similar  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  work  of 
women  out  of  the  home.  As  kmg  as  they  were  the  hard-working 
secretaries  or  deputies  of  public  officials,  the  phenomenon  of 
in  public  life  was  scarcely  noticed.  Now  that  they  are 
from  obscurity  and  are  becoming  visible  in  the  front 
appearance  is  hailed  as  a  radical  change  in  the  order  of  thingk  Sueh 
an  assumption  is,  of  course,  abeurd.    It  is  a  very  abort,  though 
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spicuous  step,  that  women  lately  have  taken.  If  women,  as  a  class, 
had  ever  been  the  helpless,  shallow  creatures  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been,  they  could  never  now  assume  their  new  responsibilities 
80  completely,  and  take  their  places  as  executives  and  leaders  so  easily. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  pessimism  regarding  their  success  in  the 
work  which  they  have  been  doing  for  a  comparatively  long  time, 
but  in  doing  which  they  have  only  lately  come  under  observation. 
Women  are  now  doing  openly  and  frankly  what  they  formerly  did 
stealthily  and  in  secret.  And  men,  who  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes, 
are  now  inviting  this  open  cooperation. 

It  is  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  municipal  endeavor  that 
has  most  generally  brought  women  out  of  their  obscurity  and  forced 
them  to  act  in  organization.  While  the  family  may  be  the  basic 
institution  of  society,  the  community  environment  to  a  very  great 
extent  determines  its  success  or  failure.  Women  have  followed  where 
reason  led,  and  have  seen  that  the  municipal  organization  had  to  do 
with  things  it  was  essential  should  be  well  done  if  their  efforts  as 
mothers  were  not  to  be  negatived.  The  water  pumped  to  their 
houses,  the  street,  the  alley,  the  school,  the  hospital,  the  street 
car,  the  park,  are  all  powerful  aids  to  the  development  of  a  healthy 
and  enlightened  family  life,  if  they  are  well  managed;  but  they 
are  also  agencies  for  evil,  if  poorly  managed.  Typhoid  water, 
dirty  and  dark  streets,  unguarded  crossings,  ill- ventilated  and 
poorly  lighted  schools,  mismanaged  hospitals,  street  cars  unequipped 
with  safety  devices,  unpoUced  parks,  are  all  capable  of  destroying 
the  product  of  years  of  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  mothers.  In 
the  humanitarian  activities  of  the  community,  the  almshouses, 
foundling  asylums,  and  institutions  for  custodial  care,  women  have 
seen  that  functions  traditionally  theirs  were  not  invariably  performed 
to  their  satisfaction  by  their  male  successors.  Reason  and  sympathy 
have  combined  to  force  women  to  assert  themselves.  That  the 
justice  as  well  as  expediency  of  their  demands  has  been  obvious  is 
shown  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  have  acquired  the 
municipal  franchise  in  so  many  places. 

Outside  the  use  of  the  ballot,  women  have  made  effective  their 
demands  in  two  ways — one  in  organized  groups  of  citizens  watching 
the  office-holder,  and  letting  him  know  that  he  is  being  watched, 
offering  suggestions,  and  endorsing  the  official  who  succeeded;   the 
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other  tB  offioe-boldai»  actuaitj  doing  tbe  job  £rt^ 
of  view. 

In  the  first  of  the  waye  women  bnve  adofited,  they  hnw  been 
very  iuooeHfuL    Ueing  nn  inetrument,  the  woomn'e  club,  fanBeffr 

devoted  to  eoneerni  leai  imelied  end  vttnl,i«aiainii« ton  Inriia^ 
non-partiBan,  dcnuuiding  of  all  offioe-holden  eflkknt  adminklratkNi« 
they  have  become  powwful  moulden  ni  pvblie  opinion  f^^fudkm  the 
questions  in  which  they  have  inttrasled  thwnMiiiin  Tbroofli  the 
woman's  club,  they  have  studied  their  problems  with  a  BrriniMnws 
and  application  that  could  not  fail  to  bring  ittnlta,  and  thioi^  Um 
power  that  organisation  ereatea,  they  havo  foroed  recognition  of  tbdr 
views.  Publicity  campaigns  have  been  carried  on  with  vigor  and 
reeourcef ubiess.  When  women  have  oooe  booome  oonvinead  UmH 
■omething  vital  to  their  homes  is  at  stake,  it  is  a  wssta  of  bmath 
to  talk  about  political  expediency. 

Of  late  the  clubs  have  broadened  their  interests  to  indude  nunie> 
ipal  activities,  lees  obviously  though  no  lees  really  eooneeled  with 
the  home  than  tboee  enumerated  above.  They  are  studying  tax 
assessments,  city  pUmning,  charter  revision,  in  fact  eversrthing  that 
their  municipal  government  is  going  or  proposes  to  do.  As  a  result 
of  this  study,  they  are  demanding,  where  it  seems  necessary,  a  kgkal 
expansion  of  municipal  endeavor.  If  schools  are  seen  to  be  avenues 
of  contagion,  adequate  school  medical  inspection  is  demanded  by  the 
dubs.  If  the  dty  has  municipal  markets,  the  clubs  are  demanding 
efficient  supervision  over  the  foodstuffs  offered  for  sale.  If  the  citiy 
supervises  the  milk  supply,  the  clubs  are  ready  to  pass  an  inteffigBOl 
judgment  upon  what  is  being  done;  and  when  in  all  of  these  mat  ten 
the  city  fathers  evade  issues  by  talking  learnedly  of  finance,  the  dube, 
amied  with  information,  are  ready  to  bring  them  back  to  the  point. 
After  such  education  and  experience  as  this,  women  cannot  go  back 
to  the  old  individualistic  conceptions,  even  if  they  woukl;  what  waa 
once  an  experiment  is  now  a  duty. 

The  salutary  effect  which  the  clubs  have  had  through  their  noil* 
partisan  scrutiny  of  public  officials  has  been  so  great  that  this  phase 
of  their  activity  is  being  rapidly  deveteped.  The  California  Civie 
League,  the  Civic  Club  and  the  Woman's  League  for  Good  Govetn- 
mcnt  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago's  Committee  of  a  Hundred,  are  typical 
of  this  departure.  It  was  the  abeence  of  such  uiterest  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  citisens  a  few  years  ago  that  allowed  our 
munidpalities  to  fall  into  such  evil  ways. 
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In  the  second  of  the  methods — namely,  office-holding — by  which 
women  are  making  effective  their  demand  for  government  that  will 
conserve  their  interests,  the  avenues  of  approach  have  been  opened 
in  several  ways.  Foremost  among  these  has  been  the  merit  system 
or  civil  service  for  appointment  to  municipal  positions.  As  long  as 
appointments  to  offices  can  be  made  from  purely  political  motives, 
women  in  the  male-suffrage  states  are  practically  excluded.  Where 
offices  mean  votes,  indirect  influence  is  usually  at  a  discount.  When, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  "taking  care  of  the  boys"  or  of 
accommodating  a  ward  leader,  and  officers  are  chosen  because  they 
can  demonstrate  their  fitness,  it  becomes  inevitable  that  women 
will  qualify  and  secure  appointments,  though  it  sometimes  requires 
a  little  time  for  a  thorough-going  application  of  the  new  principle. 
The  situation  in  Philadelphia  is  fairly  typical  of  the  United  States 
generally.  In  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen  of  Philadelphia 
reports: 

When  the  civil  service  commission,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  came  into 
office  in  December,  1911,  and  for  sometime  thereafter,  it  was  the  custom  to 
admit  to  the  examinations  only  men,  unless  it  was  specifically  provided  in  any 
special  case  that  women  might  enter.  Under  that  plan  women,  of  course,  were 
permitted  to  participate  in  examinations  for  stenographers,  clerks,  nurses, 
and  other  similar  positions,  but  early  in  the  year  1913  our  commission  com- 
pletely reversed  this  procedure  and  ordered  that  all  examinations  for  all  posi- 
tions whatsoever  be  open  to  men  and  women  alike  unless  specifically  otherwise 
provided,  and  we  have  continued  up  to  date  admitting  women  to  all  examina- 
tions regardless  of  whether  there  was  a  likelihood  for  their  appointment  or 

not In  other  words,  since  the  early  part  of  1913  men  and  women 

have  competed  in  all  cases  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  in  our  examinations. 

That  this  means  more  than  a  merely  theoretical  equality  is 
abundantly  proven  when  Mr.  Van  Dusen  still  further  reports  that  in 
the  **  last  examination  for  the  highest  grade  general  clerical  positions, 
salary  $1,250  to  $1,600  per  year,  the  proportion  of  women  who  com- 
peted successfully  was  considerably  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
men  who  competed  successfully.'*  Efficiency  is  in  too  great  demand 
for  such  a  condition  as  this  not  to  lead  to  the  logical  results. 

The  debt  women  owe  civil  service  is  not  confined  to  its  having 
opened  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  them.  Because  of  its  exercise 
of  selection  among  women  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  capacity, 
it  has  assured  their  success  in  the  critical  beginning  period.     It  is 
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very  doubtful  wbeiber  womeii  would  bAT» 

they  have  made  bad  the  advance  guard  been  choeeo  te  a  bit  or  ahi 

faahion. 

Co6rdinate  with  the  opporiuoitiee  thrv 
oome  the  demands  for  women'a  aefitoei  to  i- 
tione  which  city,  state  and  federal  fovenuiieoi  bavt 
With  the  change  from  the  old  ideal  oT  aa  Utile  |gnreninai 
to  the  new  ideal  of  govemmeDt  aa  an  aelho,  podtifo  igpiiij  of 
oommunity  welfare,  the  servioei  of  many  kinde  of  people  are  bofa^ 
required.  And  among  these  new  worketa  are  women.  Altboogb 
there  are  many  things  that  women  eannot  do,  there  are  many  thai 
they  can  do  equally  as  well  as  men,  and  there  are  a  few  which  only 
they  can  do.  And  while  it  is  true  that  it  is  Urgely  as  a  reeult  of  tbo 
demands  of  the  women  citiiens  that  much  of  this  social  aenriee  baa 
been  assumed,  once  assumed,  it  is  practically  impovible  to  carry  it 
on  without  women.  One  can  scarcely  imagine,  for  instance,  a  court 
of  domestic  relations,  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  a  boepilal  social 
service  department,  a  recreation  centre,  a  juvenile  court,  being  nm 
without  women.  And  we  are  rapidly  coming  to  see  that  a  polica 
93r8tem  without  women  is  bound  to  fall  short  of  what  we  aipact  of 
that  branch  of  the  public  service.  Twenty-three  cities  have  polieo> 
women,  Chicago  leading  the  list  with  twenty.  In  Portland,  Orrgon, 
Taooma,  Washington,  and  Oakland,  California,  there  are  departmenta 
of  public  safety  for  women  and  children. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  field  work  that  municipal  social  service  baa 
given  women  a  chance.  It  has  been  an  effective  entering  wedge  for 
securing  recognition  for  them  on  municipal  commisBions  and  boards 
of  trustees  which  supervise  these  activities.  This  reaction  seema 
to  be  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
Boston,  women  have  generous  representation  among  the  trustees 
of  the  city's  public  educational,  charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, though  in  the  city's  many  other  activitiea,  but  one  woman 
hss  been  thus  recognised.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Katharine  B. 
Davis  as  commissioner  of  correction  for  New  York  City  »  cbai^ 
acteristic  of  this  new  welfare  movement  It  is  expected  that  her  de- 
partment will  be  transformed  so  far  as  is  possible  from  an  organia- 
tion  for  meting  out  punishment  to  one  worthy  of  its  name. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  municipal  service,  not  SHlMJiljjf 
women's  work,  for  which,  however,  tb^  are  well  adapted.    Typical 
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of  these  are  iDspectorships  of  streets,  markets,  garbage  collection 
and  similar  activities.  As  a  garbage  inspector  in  Chicago,  Jane 
Addams  showed  what  efficiency  and  conscientiousness  could  accom- 
plish when  she  secured  the  removal  of  eighteen  inches  of  filth  and 
refuse  from  a  paved  street,  even  though  her  achievement  did  not 
astonish  the  Italian  neighbors,  who,  as  she  points  out,  were  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  buried  cities  exhumed.  At  present,  the  Rev.  Caro- 
Une  Bartlett  Crane  is  leading  the  van  of  women  food  experts;  Miss 
Mildred  Chadsey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  set  the  furthest  point  of 
advancement  for  women  sanitarians;  Prof.  Emily  G.  Balch  has  won 
a  position  of  leadership  in  city  planning  in  Boston. 

Of  the  new  fields  which  are  opening  up  for  women  none  is  more 
interesting  nor  offers  work  more  fundamental  to  a  successful  civic 
development  than  the  position  as  tax  assessor.  Taxes  touch  people 
in  such  a  vulnerable  spot,  and  a  just  and  efficient  system  of  assess- 
ment is  so  essential  to  pubUc  welfare,  that  if  women  succeed  as  tax 
assessors,  they  will  have  met  and  solved  one  of  the  most  delicate 
problems  in  government.  They  are  now  being  tried  in  Spokane, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  The  chances  of  their  success  are  consid- 
erably enhanced  by  the  experience  in  judging  the  value  of  goods 
which  women  have  acquired  in  the  household. 

And  finally,  the  franchise  itself  has  flung  wide  the  doors  of  public 
office  to  women.  Where  women  vote,  they  hold  offices  quite  regard- 
less of  whether  the  work  to  be  performed  is  "womanly"  or  not.  In 
cities  and  in  villages,  in  the  woman-suffrage  communities,  they  have 
been  elected  to  every  kind  of  municipal  position,  even  including  the 
mayoralty  itself.  When,  in  1913,  Denver  adopted  a  commission 
form  of  government,  it  had  in  office  a  woman  recorder,  Lucy  I.  Har- 
rington, who  was  retained  to  perform  the  same  work,  though  the 
title  of  her  position  has  been  changed.  Denver  also  has  a  woman, 
Ellis  Meredith  Clement,  president  of  its  elections  commission,  which 
has  complete  control  over  all  elections  held  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver.  Kansas  City  has  a  woman,  Laura  A.  Jost,  city  treasurer. 
San  Diego,  California,  has  a  woman,  Miriam  E.  Rains,  city  recorder. 
Chicago  has  a  woman,  Anna  E.  Nichols,  secretary  of  the  civil  service 
commission.  Out  of  the  seventy-two  members  of  the  commissions 
which  have  administrative  direction  of  the  city  departments  of  Los 
Angeles,  nineteen  are  women.  That  these  are  not  confined  to  the 
purely  social  service  activities  is  proven  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  C. 
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MoCan  who  it  Tio^iwridit  oC  the  drU 
a  mmber  of  tha  officikiiciy  oonuninioii. 

Running  parallel  with  the  maniaipal  aflUvitiaa  of 
been  ainular  developmeDU  in  iUU  and  oatioo.  Bm%  at  b  Iba 
citiea,  women  have  exerted  powerful  influenee  fai  Mewiaf  itjjriatiri 
provision  for  the  enterpriiee  in  whioh  they  are  interarted.  Thttf 
have  taken  poeitiona  in  etate  and  fednal 
to  tboee  taken  by  women  in  municipal  activHiea.  U  the 
of  humanity  in  general  haa  been  that  of  an 
a  condition  doee  not  oharaoteriae  the  piogreaa  of  womeo  wfthb  tlM 
last  two  deeadea.  Organiaed,  alert,  and  trained,  they  are  far  more 
nearly  deacribed  as  being  that  of  a  drilled  army,  if  one  may  oae  a 
military  metaphor  to  deecribe  a  group  of  people  tradhiooal|y  IIm 
of 


CIVIC  ACTIVITIES  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

By  Mary  I.  Wood, 

Manager,  Bureau  of  Information,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

FOREWORD 

By  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penntbacksr, 
President,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Austin,  Texas. 

Since  The  Annals  is  prophetic  as  well  as  historic,  I  desire  my  foreword  to 
Mrs.  Wood's  stimulating  account  of  "The  Civic  Activities  of  Women's  Clubs" 
to  forecast  what  I  hope  may  be  a  leading  feature  of  our  work  during  the  next 
two  years. 

As  a  country  we  are  almost  united  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  question 
facing  us  is  the  betterment  of  rural  life.  The  city  problems  may  seem  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  in  reality  only  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  as  compared  with 
the  problems  that  affect  the  millions  of  our  people  who  dwell  in  rural  commu- 
nities. Someone  has  well  said  that  reforms  in  a  city  are  mere  makeshifts,  but 
that  if  we  reach  the  masses  in  the  country,  we  have  gone  above  the  rapids,  and 
prevented  the  terrible  destruction  that  comes  from  the  cataract. 

It  is  not  enough  for  our  rural  people  to  produce  more  in  the  fruits  of  the 
field,  they  must  have  opportunity  to  live  more.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  the  young  women;  their  lives  must  be  fuller 
and  richer  or  the  country  cannot  hold  them  when  the  city  beckons. 

We  have  had  shown  at  our  various  fairs  and  expositions  the  model  com- 
munity that  should  exist  near  every  rural  school.  There  is  the  church  with 
the  minister's  house  hard  by,  the  store,  the  doctor's  home  and  office,  and  the 
school  building  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  social  center.  Now  if  this  school  is  to  be 
a  success,  if  this  school  is  to  be  a  real  center  of  the  best  social  life  in  the  com- 
munity, it  must  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  who  has  at  least  some  degree  of 
permanency.  Nothing  will  sooner  give  this  permanency  than  a  comfortable 
house,  with  a  plot  of  ground,  where  the  teacher  can  have  a  settled  feeling. 
Even  if  an  unmarried  woman  she  can  generally  form  a  home  for  herself  and 
the  visiting  nurse,  which  nurse  the  community  needs  solely.  Not  ten  per 
cent  of  our  people  realize  the  sacrifices  made  and  the  difficulties  endured  by 
the  country'  school  teacher.  If  we  could  see  the  physical  discomforts,  the 
poor  food,  the  lack  of  privacy,  the  ill-ventilated  bedroom,  the  long  walk, 
the  absence  of  janitor  service;  in  fact,  oftentimes,  the  lack  of  everything  to 
make  life  sweeter,  easier  and  healthier,  we  would  wonder  that  any  group  of  men 
and  women  could  be  found  to  endure  such  privations  in  return  for  the  pittances 
doled  out  to  them  in  the  way  of  salaries.  The  day  will  come  when  a  i>oet  will 
rise  to  sing  the  virtues  and  unselfish  service  of  the  country  teacher. 
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If  the  nillion  woBMB  iolkt  0«Ml  r«knukNi  vmU 
oeit  two  y— will  mdtorHobrii^tbortt 
MUbUah  taMhwt'  hnnm   whool  mimm    Ii 
■ehool  buUaing  in  mtk  Mnty,  Ikty  would  bo 

About  four  yean  aco  a  eerUb  iiuui«  bigb  op  h  AiMrioi't 
civic  councib,  tn  speaking  of  the  wonan's  dub  mo/ttnmi,  riWMttml, 
"It  18  one  of  the  grealeet,  if  not  indeed  the  greataH,  of  Um  eivfo 
forces  of  modern  timet/'  and  todi^y  thai  etalemeni  would  be  ebal- 
lenged  only  by  one  wbo  either,  being  blind,  baa  not  eeen  Uie  Mlioi* 
wide  civic  awakenmg  or,  beoig  obluee,  baa  refuted  to  atlrftNilt  tliit 
awakening  to  ite  proper  touroes. 

The  club  movement  was  begun  nearly  fifty  yean  ago  at  a  eol- 
tural  movement  and,  as  such,  was  criticiied,  ridieuled  or  eneottr* 
aged  according  to  the  state  of  mbd  or  powera  of  obtenratioo  of  Ibe 
critic.  It  soon  became  evident,  even  to  the  most  ardent  advoeaU 
of  the  cultural  movement,  that  the  service  which  the  dub  woomb 
were  to  render  to  humanity  was  not  wholly  of  a  cultural  eharM- 
ter.  Very  early  the  club  women  became  unwilling  to  diseuis  Danle 
and  Browning  over  the  teacups,  at  a  meeting  of  their  peew  b  soaM 
lady's  drawing  room,  while  unsightly  heaps  of  rubbish  (Unked  Ibo 
paths  over  which  they  had  passed  in  their  joum^'B  thither.  Tbigr 
began  to  realize  that  the  one  calling  in  which  they  were,  aa  a  bodyf 
proficient,  that  of  housekeeping  and  homemaking,  had  its  outdoor  at 
well  as  its  indoor  application.  They  soon  learned  that  art,  in  iU 
best  and  highest  sense,  was  a  thing,  not  of  galleries  and  motaumt 
alone,  but  that  it  was  a  thing  of  practical,  every  day  life  and  that, 
wherever  there  were  cleanliness  and  symmetry  and  beauty,  there  wat 
art  in  its  best  and  highest  aenae.  They  learned  that  weQ  kept  Uwnt 
were  but  the  outer  setting  of  well  kept  houtea,  and  thai  back  yirdi 
and  back  alleys  had  their  places  in  the  great  tdenca  of  bone  making; 
the}'  learned  that  tenement  house  and  factory  conditknt  wera  but 
phases  of  the  daily  lives  of  other  women;  and  that  juvenile  courU 
and  playgrounds  and  deemosynary  institutions  were  determining 
factors  in  the  character  of  many  another  woman's  child. 

It  was  this  knowledge  the  extension  of  the  borne  nakmg  in* 
stinct  of  women  and  the  broadening  out  of  the  mother  bttinct  of 
women,  that  led  them  out  into  patha  of  civic  utefubeta. 

In  the  meantime,  while  individuals  and  indi\'idual  cluba  were 
leammg  their  duty  to  their  community  life,  the  General  FedefmUoB 
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of  Women's  Clubs  was  growing  to  great  dimensions  until,  today,  a 
rough  although  not  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  membership,  direct, 
indirect  and  allied,  places  the  number  of  women  in  that  organization 
well  beyond  a  million  and  a  half.  A  million  and  a  half  of  women 
in  America,  turning  their  attention  toward  the  betterment  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  can  scarcely  be  disregarded,  the  mere  fact  of  num- 
bers alone  forcing  us  to  recognize  this  force  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  entire  network  of  civic  advancement  of  America.  But 
this  is  not  a  question  of  members  alone:  it  is  a  question  of  deter- 
mined action  and  great  actual  results.  There  is  no  loud-sounding 
slogan ;  no  great  creed  of  many  words.  It  is  simply  an  unchartered 
but  highly  contagious  epidemic  of  civic  righteousness  which  lias 
laid  hold  of  the  women  of  America,  these  wives  and  mothers  who  are 
coming  to  interpret  their  duty  to  their  own  families  in  a  language 
which  shall  be  known  and  read  by  all  mankind.  If  the  club  women 
of  America  have  a  slogan,  it  is  "Service;"  this  one  word  is  at  once 
their  slogan,  their  creed,  and  their  ultimate  goal. 

No  single  address  or  magazine  article  can  do  justice  to  the 
civic  activities  of  the  club  women;  it  is  a  story  in  which  each  com- 
munity has  its  chapter,  for  these  activities  reach  from  the  lecture 
course  of  the  small  club  in  the  rural  community  to  the  many-sided 
work  of  the  great  departmental  club  whose  work  is  interwoven  into 
every  good  deed  which  the  great  city  knows. 

Thousands  of  towns,  cities  and  hamlets  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  work  of  these  organized  women:  there  are  more  sanitary 
and  better  ventilated  school  houses;  there  are  more  numerous  parks 
and  more  cleanly  streets;  there  are  district  nurses  who  visit  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes  and  give  instruction  in  the  simple  rules 
of  wholesome  living;  there  are  sanitary  drinking  fountains  for  man 
and  beast;  there  are  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds;  there  are 
juvenile  courts  and  equal  guardianship  laws;  there  are  cleaner 
markets;  there  are  many  free  public  libraries  and  thousands  of 
traveling  libraries;  there  is  a  lessening  of  objectionable  bill-board 
ornamentation;  there  is  a  determined  campaign,  nation-wide, 
against  the  housefly;  there  is  a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
prevention  and  care  of  tuberculosis;  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  any 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  or  for  the  social 
and  moral  uplift  of  the  American  people  that  has  not  received  a 
helping  hand  from  the  club  woman.    It  is  not  fair  to  note  examples, 
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for  each  tingle  intUnM  mifbl  \m  dupUetted  a 

ibeleis  A  f  ew  examplflt  nuiy  tenre  to  bring  Umm  Mthrllki  te  A  ( 

form  before  the  reader. 

In  a  little  town  fai  Iowa  Iho  wonan,  who  eaoM  fai 
from  the  famui  to  do  a  liitla  abopping,  bad  no  pbea  olbar  Umhi  Um 
■tore  counter  or  atreet  eomer  where  tb^  migbl  wall  wbilo 
shod,  com  ground,  and  poliUca  diacuaeed,  dataminad  to 
conditiooB.  They  orguiiaed  wHb  eommlUaaa  on:  alraela  and  aOagn^ 
main  aireet  and  raibtMul  itationa,  pubUe  baalth,  municipal  huahiaai, 
membership  and  entertainment.  One  btmdred  and  aairan  wqbmb 
in  that  little  town  jomed  tbe  club  during  Ita  faiitial  noolh«  Thagr 
decided  first  upon  an  annual  clean-up  day:  they 
all  of  them,  and  cleaning  house  was  an  annual  neeanKy  to 
code  of  morality  and  life.  The  commitlaaa  got  to  work  and 
were  weeded;  alleys  were  cleaned  up;  boofirea  pot 
*'»pers  beyond  danger  of  return;  the  depot,  tbe  loafing 

0  public  places  were  cleared  of  tobaooo  juioe  and  other 
bigns  of  the  thoughtless,  careless  citiaen;  yarda  were  raked; 
'''<rbage  and  brush  carted  beyond  the  town  limits;  ordinanees 

ssed  prohibiting  offensive  practices,  and  posters  were  pot  fai 

all  public  places;  two  cement  troughs  furnished  to  thirsty  and  tired 

animals  water  where  none  had  been  before;  the  river  banks  ware 

cleared  of  brush  and  sign  boards;  and  finally  a  four>room  eollaga  waa 

purchased,  moved  to  a  central  lot,  mounted  on  a  cement  foandation, 

ornamented  with  a  cement  porch,  painted  and  papered  free  oC 

by  the  willing  hands  of  the  women  thema^es,  fumiabed  by 

tions  of  ever>'  kind  known  to  the  comfortable  home,  from  tea  toweb 

to  rocking  chairs,  and  the  little  house  became  a  aocial  oantar  for 

all  kinds  of  meetings;  lectures,  private  parties,  rest  loouia    afaa 

^  city  council  holds  its  meetings  now  in  the  woman's  boikUng. 

.ally  came  the  library,  beginning  with  one  hundred  volumes;  and 

is  civic  club,  having  been  in  odstenee  but  six  years,  baa  well  nigh 

\olutionized  one  small  town  and  is  itself  free  from  dabi.    Ilol* 

..ply  this  town  by  many  thousands  of  other  similar  aiamplea  and 

think  of  the  civic  value  of  the  club  moveBaent. 

A  mere  account  of  accomplishments  cannot  bring  out  the  vahM 

'  '<"  such  endeavor  in  gron-th  of  public  pride,  in  development  of  a  eon- 

mity  spirit,  and  in  power  of  example  to  tbe  youth.    Nor  does  the 

>man's  club  work  by  itself:  the  gradual  raidng  of  pobttc 
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which  accompanies  the  civic  activitieB  of  the  club  women  everj - 
where  may  well  be  termed  its  greatest  asset.  Activities,  which  attract 
the  interest  of  the  mother  of  a  family,  with  a  full  consideration 
of  the  conditions  which  aroused  them  and  the  results  expectiMl. 
form  the  topics  of  daily  conversation  in  the  family.  Father,  moth* 
and  children  become  enthusiastic  over  the  subject  and  interest  spreads 
to  neighbors,  friends,  men's  clubs  and  street  comers  until  that 
which  was  begun  timidly  and  with  serious  apprehension  at  a  clul) 
meeting  ends  in  a  commmiity  interest  sufficient  to  revolution!/ 
public  opinion  and  to  bring  about  real  reform.  Nor  are  these  a* 
tivities  confined  to  one  state:  every  state  in  the  Union  feels  and 
knows  and  is  benefited  by  the  club  and  federation  interest  in  civic 
affairs.  Eiich  state  has  its  civic  club  or  its  civic  department  of  the 
cultural  club  and  an  awakening  civic  consciousness  is  every whei 
state-wide  because  of  these  clubs.  A  few  examples,  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  different  states,  may  serve  to  show  the  varied  and  useful 
directions  in  which  the  woman's  club  is  working  for  civic  better- 
ment. Nor  will  these  examples  be  unusual  ones  or  even  the  best  in 
many  instances:  the  selection  is  as  fair  as  can  be  made  showhii; 
simply  the  natural  trend  of  the  club  movement  in  all  things  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  community. 

In  the  state  of  Kentucky  there  is  a  civic  league  of  women,  fift\ 
in  number,  in  an  active  little  town  of  about  four  thousand  peopl- 
This  league  has  recently  taken  an  unsightly  comer  lot,  adjacent 
to  the  town  water  supply,  and  made  of  it  a  lovely  little  park.  They 
have  taken  also  an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools  and,  by 
securing  the  registration  of  women  for  the  school  election,  were 
instrumental  in  materially  improving  the  personnel  of  the  school 
board.  They  have  made  great  progress  in  inducing  the  grocers  to 
remove  the  foodstuffs  from  the  sidewalks;  they  have  inspected  and 
censored  two  motion  picture  theatres;  they  have  inaugurated  an 
annual  clean-up  day,  organized  two  patrols  of  boy  scouts  and  in- 
stalled a  traveling  library. 

In  Lexington  in  this  same  state  there  exists  the  finest  example 
America  possesses  of  a  neighborhood  school,  a  school  and  community 
house  and  social  center  combined.  This  school  owes  its  existence 
almost  entirely  to  the  activities  of  women. 

A  Connecticut  club  during  the  past  year  laid  over  two  thousand 
feet  of  sidewalk,  beautified  the  grounds  about  the  railroad  station, 
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gave  pnz«0  for  interior  and  mcnor  impioTHMni  of 
and  for  excellence  in  aebool  cird«i  eontali. 

One  southern  club  set  out  b  a  tingle  year  a  beautiM 
of  five  hundred  catalpa  treea;  aoolher  eared  for  Iha  hithgrto  ■%» 
leoied  cemetery,  righting  up  headitonea,  mowing  iraeaBi  lola,  hofld- 
faig  fences  and  erecting  a  handaome  gateway  and  planting  mofw 
than  a  hundred  shade  trees;  another  m^>f»t^tft«  a  hnmeli  of  tbo 
public  lihrar>'  in  the  poorer  district  of  the  town,  f^imyili^  all  books 
and  paying  for  the  services  of  a  librarian  and  for  all  incidental  ob- 
penses. 

The  last  named  club  maintafas  also  a  reading-^oom  in  one  of 

(>  fire  stations  and  keeps  m  circuUtion  in  the  schoob  and 

towns  of  the  county  several  traveling  libraries.    It  baa  ghr«i 

to  the  girls  of  the  local  schools;  baa  besn  instrumental  in  bffaif- 

i;  about  a  saner  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  Hallowe'en  and 

iristmas;  has  assisted  the  local  men's  club  in  bringins  to  the  town 

seven  days'  Chautauqua,  and  has  aided  the  mayor  and  a  local 

fraternal  organisation  in  filling  the  empty  Christmaa  stoddngs  of 

several  hundred  little  children. 

In  New  Mexico  there  is  a  club  of  about  thirty-five  msmben 
which  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  money  to  build  and  equip,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  great  philanthropist,  a  ten  thousand  dollar  library 
which  has  a  collection  of  about  four  thousand  volanes,  mabtains  a 
children's  room  with  story-telling  hours  for  the  little  children.    It 
!^  has  charge  of  the  public  plaia  and  cemeteiy  and  baa  tranafoimed 
0  latter  place  from  a  desolate  and  forsaken  spot  to  a  place  of  beauty 
th  trees,  flowers,  grasses  and  neatly  kept  walks  and  drives. 
A  club  in  Oregon  has  obtained  a  forty-acre  park  site  and  pre> 
served  the  old  Fort  Dalles  blockhouse,  used  during  the  Indian  wan. 
In  South  Dakota  we  find  a  club  in  Ft.  Pierre  which  has  erected  a  pub- 
lic drinking  fountain  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars.    In 
Arizona  we  find  manual  trainmg  oi  the  publio  sehoob  of  one  eHy 
due  solely  to  the  efforts  of  a  club  of  women  who  raised  the  naees 
sary  funds  and  secured  the  necessary  legislation.    Cobrado  boasts 
of  a  club  of  women  who  appealed  b  vab  to  the  city  eooneil  but, 
not  deterred  by  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  city  fathen,  took 
their  own  school-boy  sons  on  Saturday  and  cleaned  up  the  town 
themselves.    Illinois,  even  outakle  of  her  large  towns,  couki  tell 
some  wonderful  stories  of  accomplishment,  not  the  least  of  which 
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is  the  circulation  of  plans,  dra^^Ti  by  experts,  which  have  been  loaned 
not  only  in  the  state  but  to  the  reading  public  of  the  country,  in 
order  that  back  yards  may  be  made  beautiful  by  inexpensive  but  care- 
ful planting.  Who  does  not  know  of  the  work  of  the  New  Orleans 
club  women  in  behalf  of  a  better  sewerage  and  drainage  system;  (» 
of  the  effort  of  the  women  in  Maryland  to  convince  the  Baltimore 
merchants  that  smoke  is  an  evidence  of  wastefulness  rather  than 
thrift,  and  who  taught  them  "to  bum  their  smoke  rather  than  their 
money?"  The  teaching  of  thrift  to  the  children  of  the  public  school 
in  Massachusetts  belongs  to  the  credit  of  the  club  women:  it  wa 
reported  that  during  a  single  year  forty  clubs  reported  the  saving  of 
over  $300,000  by  the  school  children  of  that  state.  If,  instead  of 
hundreds  of  towns  where  civic  work  has  been  accomplished  by  clul) 
women,  Missouri  had  but  the  one  example  of  Kirksville,  the  cluij 
movement  would  have  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  civic 
work  in  that  state.  There  is  scarcely  a  comer  in  that  city  that  does 
not  bear  testimony  by  its  cleanliness  or  beauty  to  the  work  of  the 
club  women. 

From  several  states  came  reports  of  bathhouses,  built  and  main- 
tained by  club  women;  of  schoolhouses  opened  as  social  centers;  of 
incinerators  installed  and  a  new  system  of  garbage  sind  waste  collec- 
tion; of  municipal  abattoirs  and  better  state  inspection;  of  cleaner 
bakeries;  of  better  milk  and  water  supplies;  of  women  police  officer 
on  duty;  of  free  medical  dispensaries  and  clinics;  of  rest  rooms  by  the 
hundreds.  When  we  ask  the  reason  for  these  things,  the  answer  i^^ 
unanimously,  "The  woman's  club  did  it." 

Perhaps  the  civic  undertaking  which  will,  when  completed, 
attract  to  itself  more  comment  than  any  other  is  the  beautifying  of 
the  proposed  Lincoln  Highway  which  will  stretch  across  our  great 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  her  report  of  the 
Lincoln  Way  Tree  Committee  of  the  General  Federation,  made  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  the  chairman  says: 

The  Lincoln  Way  Tree  Committee  is  already  working  on  a  comprehensive 
planting  plan  for  the  entire  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  the  purpose 
of  having  each  state  adopt  a  style  of  gardening  of  its  ow^  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  every  other  state.  The  cooperation  of  governors,  and  mayors  of 
towns  through  which  the  highway  passes,  of  landscape  gardeners  and  horti- 
culturists in  state  universities,  of  state  and  city  foresters,  has  already  been 
aaked  and  in  many  cases  promised. 


Cnric  AcnviTiM  or  Womw't  CiamB 


In  Um  work  of  pUaliac  tiM  UmoIb  Wagr  «•  aiy  «••«•  i 
eot,  but  a  weU-plAnt«d  hifthvay  mcnm  cm  wmUmmtt  to  a 
lUtderUkioc  which  tnt«rMU  ftod  btMiU  ttll  of  0V 
ally  and  econonucally. 

It  offers  A  Mw  medium  of  travel  whieli  will 
perity,  inspire  Iots  oI  eoualry  and  a  palriolie 
while  St  the  aame  time  it  will  prove  an  JrfMfatibli  iavitatldo  to 
foreign  Isnda. 

In  sddition  to  the  linoolo  Way,  we  are  uadertaklat  to 
of  miles  of  main  roads  which  will  eoaneet  with  tKe  UmoIb  Hay.  Om  «f 
theee  starting  from  Chsttaaooga  will  peas  Uoeoln's  birthplace,  and,  dlHdli« 
in  Kentucky,  one  branch  will  peas  McKinley's  bone,  while  the  other  eewMi 
northward  to  join  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  IndiaDa. 

All  clube  are  aaked  to  oo6perate  with  the  eehool  teeebers  to  i 
i  pat  ion  of  eehool  ehildien  in  this  work  for  better  roede  aad  a 

AiiM-r  !■  :i 

i)umming  up  the  civic  acuviues  of  Amcncan  clul>  womm. 
MisB  Zona  Gale,  recent  chaiiman  of  the  Department  of  (  ivjr^  in  the 
•*neral  Federation,  saya: 

The  actual  status  of  civic  work  being  done  by  the  federated  eliibs  of  the 
'nited  States  is  sketched  in  the  acoompanjring  outline,  furaiahed  by  tbe 
vie  chairman  of  the  various  statee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  in  eivio  work  among  elube  nnnsiete 

1.  In  the  introduction  of  civic  depertmeate  in  department  elube. 

2.  In  the  study  of  civic  and  social  conditions  by  study  clube. 

3.  In  the  organisation  of  workers  for  actual  civic  advance. 
And  of  the  three,  the  second  and  third  greatly  predominate. 

It  is  also  observable  that  in  the  third  activity,  the  work  proceeds  along 
•>  same  lines.  The  initial  steps  usually  include  "clean-up"  days,  the  bnyiag 
^Ji  trash  baskets,  prises  for  back-yard  improvement,  the  attacking  oC  bill* 
boards;  all  admirable.  Next  comee  constructive  work  in  beautifying;  the 
planting  of  small  open  squares,  the  hope  of  a  little  park,  the  plaeiaf  of  eeale 
in  sightly  places.  This  leada  naturally  to  work  for  saniution,  tbe  fileeilij  of 
alleys,  garbage  collection,  fly  campaigna,  bubble  fountains, 
exposure  of  food  on  sidcwslks,  of  street-eweeping  during  trafie 
without  the  use  of  the  hoee,  medical  inepeeHon  of  eehool  childiw,  the 
culin  testing  of  csttle,  the  anti-tubereuloaia  work  in  varions  forma. 
inevitably  comes  the  still  more  human  element,  the  element  eoostruetive  la 
well  as  preventive :  playgrounds,  dooieetio  eeienoe  aad  manual  traiaiag.  a  gym* 
nasium  for  the  schools,  the  development  of  reeieatioaal  faeUlties,  attention 
to  motion  picturee,  inveetigation  of  the  treataeat  of  juveaile  oAendeca,  tiM 
condition  of  local  gaols  and  loek-upa,  of  ehUd  labor,  of  faetory  and  ibop  eon- 
ditions  in  general— hours,  saniUtion,  wa«M,  and  eo,  padually  to  the  whole 
underlying  industrial  situation,  and  to  the  eeonoaaie  eonditione  whieh  haws 
begotten  it. 
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Most  of  the  civic  clubs  are  workiiiR  in  the  earlier  stages.  Indeed,  when 
they  get  to  the  later  stages,  they  are  likely  to  dissolve  and  to  enter  the  field 
from  another  direction.  But  no  civic  club  can  wish  for  its  members  anythin^^ 
better  than  so  to  educate  them  that  they  will  pass  from  the  initial  stages  of 
civic  effort  on  to  the  direct  work  from  whose  growing  area  the  call  for  workers 
Bounds  so  clear. 

Meanwhile,  from  these  reports,  and  from  the  answers  to  the  questions 
which  accompanied  the  requests  for  them,  and  above  all  from  the  hundreds 
of  letters  which  have  passed  through  the  department  in  those  two  years,  one 
fact  seems  to  me  to  stand  out  most  clearly: 

That  if  our  actual  organization  is  to  keep  pace  with  our  dream,  then  wc 
must  realize  that  no  dream  can  continue  indefinitely  on  volunteer  work  alone. 

The  truth  is  that  the  civic  department  has  now  outlived  its  period  of 
amateur  effort,  and  that  the  work  has  grown  too  large  for  the  hands  of  the 
volunteers  who  are  attempting  to  carry  it.  If  we  are  to  get,  not  our  maximum, 
but  even  a  fair  proportion  of  efficiency  from  the  splendid  unselfish  desire  now 
awake  and  alive  in  club  women  who  are  civic  workers,  then  we  must  introduce 
into  our  work  that  to  which  every  volunteer  work  must  grow:  The  cooperation 
of  trained  and  paid  organizers. 

To  illustrate:  In  Wisconsin,  there  have  been  sometimes  a  dozen  requests 
to  the  State  Civic  Committee  for  the  chairman  to  go  to  towns  to  organize  for 
civic  study  and  civic  work.  No  woman,  unless  she  give  her  whole  time  to  the 
work,  can  carry  on  activity  such  as  this.  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  an  enor- 
mous borderland  of  towns  not  yet  at  the  point  of  asking  for  help,  to  which 
somebody  should  go  to  initiate  civic  work,  and  create  the  demand  for  further 
co6peration  from  outside.  And  this  should  be  done  systematically,  county  by 
county  in  each  state,  until  not  a  single  community  is  left  in  any  state  whose 
members  have  not  had  a  direct  chance  to  come  into  the  great  new  current  of 
social  consciousness  which  is  pouring  round  the  world. 

Concretely:  The  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  this  department 
would  be  for  the  appointment,  by  the  General  Federation  Board,  of  a  paid 
civic  organizer,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  go  from  state  to  state,  where  the  neo 
is  shown  by  these  and  later  reports  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to  cooperate  with  th( 
civic  chairman  of  these  states  in  the  organization  into  civic  clubs  and  civic 
departments  of  the  many  whose  civic  sense  is  awake,  but  who  need  direction 
as  to  how  to  function.  Best  of  all,  such  an  organizer  would  organize  not  only 
clubs  but  whole  communities  into  self-conscious  bodies,  meeting  for  the  trans- 
action of  their  own  social  business. 

There  is  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  need  for  this  sort  of  work;  for 
someone  who  understands  the  immense  educational  value  of  such  work  as  she 
can  direct  the  clubs  and  communities  to  undertake;  both  in  program  planning 
and  in  the  adoption  of  definite  activities — someone  who  sees  what  the  social 
awakening  means.  Never  was  the  need  of  an  endowment  fund  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  sharp  need  for  the  immediate  appointment  by  the  board  of 
such  an  office,  and  in  the  certainty  that,  unless  this  is  done,  precious  time  and 
willing  impulse  are  going  to  be  irreparably  lost  to  us. 


Cnric  Acnrmm  or  Womwm'b  Cioit 


Erentuftlly.  tvery  tUtt  rnntl  bavt  todl  a  p^ 
tary.  if  you  like,  tupporUd  by  ibe  lUM.    ErtaliaftUy,  tir«ry 
0upport«d  by  th«  town,  tueb  A  paid  eivk  vorktr,  a 
Uk«,  »  director  of  Um  frtal  ooeoOrdiBAlad  alvle 
Urite  and  •mall,  and  at  \agi  UBderataadini  that  a  dvie 
of  aocial  work  and  recraaiioiial  Ufa,  ia  Juat  aa  vital  aa  aa 
and  meaauraa,  of  buildioga,  of  aidawalka 


Such  are  the  dreamt;  such  are  the  aapiratioDt;  and  tueb  u%  thM 
aeoompliBhmento  of  the  womeD't  cluba  of  Ameriea  b  rataitl  to  ehrie 
betterment. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

By  Emily  Footb  Runqe, 
ABsistant  Probation  Officer,  St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  woman  came  into  the  court  the  other  day  to  get  information 
about  our  work  and  about  what  she  must  do  to  get  a  position  in 
the  probation  office.  While  talking  to  her,  she  expressed  surprise 
that  we  had  any  men  officers,  saying  she  had  always  supposed  the 
juvenile  court  was  made  up  of  all  women  except  possibly  the  judge 
who,  she  knew,  was  usually  of  the  male  persuasion.  This  was  the 
first  time  it  had  ever  occurred  to  me  that  anyone  could  have  imag- 
ined the  work  as  being  done  entirely  by  women,  because  when  I 
first  went  into  the  work  in  St.  Louis,  I  found  a  man  probation  officer 
had  been  visiting  some  of  the  girls,  that  he  made  investigations  in 
cases  where  the  delinquent  girl  was  involved;  and  then  I  heard  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  in  juvenile  courts  for  men  officers  to  be  sent 
to  the  homes  of  these  delinquent  girls  to  get  information  and  reports. 
It  seemed  on  the  very  face  of  it  as  if  this  procedure  would  have 
been  considered  unwise,  but  so  do  people  look  on  such  things  at 
one  time,  when  a  few  years  later  they  would  not  countenance  them. 

There  are  two  capacities  in  which  women  serve  in  our  juvenile 
court:  that  of  probation  officer  looking  after  delinquent  girls  and 
supervising  neglected  children,  and  of  hearing  the  reports  of  and 
visiting  the  delinquent  boy  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  that 
of  judge  or  referee  in  the  cases  of  delinquent  girls.  We  make 
this  age  limit  because  we  think  that  the  boy  up  to  the  time 
he  leaves  school  is  better  off  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  though  this 
rule  is  not  arbitrary,  and  some  of  our  men  officers  take  charge  of 
small  boys;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  believe  women  should 
not  take,  as  probationers,  boys  over  fourteen,  this  age  being  better 
understood  by  the  men,  the  problems  of  this  age  whether  physical, 
mental  or  economic,  being  better  handled  by  men  and  the  men  ap- 
pealing more  than  women  to  boys  over  that  age;  although  even 
here  the  rule  is  not  cast-iron.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
big  boy  having  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  father  but  no  mother,  or  worse 
than  none,  may  profit  by  having  the  friendship  of  a  strong  fine  woman 
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who  can  give  him  the  kind  of  AtieoUoo  be  liae  mknd  ia  hk 
home.    Then,  on  the  other  hand,  ibere  are  eeeee  of  boyi 
fourteen  where  there  may  be  no  (atber  but  a  food  mother,  aad  beta. 
again  the  rule  need  not  be  followed,  and  wa  will  atimir  that  thb  bogr 
may  do  better  through  having  a  man  for  hie  probation  ofliear,  hi 
order  to  supply  that  temperament  and  point  of  view  whieh  bo  doat 
not  get  in  hiii  o^-n  home,  and  the  hM*k  of  whieh  aliow*  in  hie  makanqi. 

These  questions  should  allow  of  much  latitude,  should  he  traaled 
A  ith  as  much  individuality  as  poauble,  and  the  individual  probation 
tficer  be  so  carefully  chosen  that  these  matlcn  oould  be  aifely 
left  to  her  discretion  and  judgment,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to 
net  when  a  child  would  be  better  off  under  some  other 
herself,  and  make  the  tranafer  because  of  apooifie 
transfers  may  be  made  to  advantage  from  a  woman  to  a  man 
luid  vice  versa,  or  from  officer  to  officer  aeoording  to 
and  intuition. 

I  recall  one  boy  of  school  age  with  whom  I  lal)ored  to  get  ac- 
q. ...:..*.. i  Every  time  he  came  to  report  or  I  went  to  his  home,  I 
i  gin  all  over  again— there  seemed  to  be  a  barrier  betwai 

our  natures.    I  turned  him  over  to  a  man  officer  who  shortty  got 
his  confidence  and  was  able  to  help  him. 

In  another  instance  a  man  officer  turned  over  to  me  a  bc^  be 
had  worked  with  for  several  months  saying  that  he  had  aeeon- 
plished  nothing,  that  the  boy  did  not  seem  to  respond  to  bim  and 
did  not  like  him.  I  got  at  him  easily  and  he  made  progress.  Tem- 
perament tells  here,  just  as  surely  as  it  does  in  the  family  or  out  in 
the  world,  some  people  "take  to"  others,  some  they  cannot  '*g9t 
at,"  not  for  lack  of  trying,  not  for  lack  of  interest,  but  beeauae  of 
something  wo  do  not  ourselves  understand. 

When  it  comes  to  the  care  of  the  girU  in  the  juvenile  court,  there 
ean  be  but  one  opinion :  that  men  should  newer  take  care  of  eoort  girla. 

The  first  day  I  went  into  juvenile  court  work,  less  than  a  deoada 
ago,  my  first  duty  was  to  take  a  delinquent  girl  over  to  the  eitjy 
dispensaiy  for  physical  examination.  As  she  and  I  entered  tba 
waiting  room,  a  young  doctor  called  out:  '* Hello,  there!  juvenile 
court  girl,  eh?  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Been  naughtXf 
eh?"  Within  three  weeks  after  this  experience,  when  I  had  gone 
back  raging  to  the  office  and  decbured  I  would  never  again  take  a 
girl  over  there,  I  bad  arranged  for  such  eiaminationa  to  bo  made  at 
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the  house  of  detention  by  a  woman  physician,  who  on  hearing  my 
story  offered  her  services  gratis,  and,  moreover,  instead  of  wholesale 
examinations,  the  girls  were  thenceforth  subjected  to  them  only  when 
we  decided  they  were  absolutely  necessary.  There  was  criticism  of 
this  reform,  there  will  always  be  criticism  of  such  reforms  and  sneers 
at  the  sentimentality  of  them,  but  the  women  doctors  know  what  it 
means  and  we  of  long  experience  with  the  girls  know  the  difference, 
and  the  girls  themselves  are  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  realizing, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  why  we  have  taken  such  a  stand,  but 
thoroughly  understanding  and  appreciating  it. 

Some  of  these  girls  are  overwise  with  regard  to  sex  matters 
but  in  most  cases  their  over-wisdom  is  due  to  inexact  knowledge 
which  has  been  derived  from  other  girls,  or  from  the  gossip  of  their 
elders,  many  of  whom  do  not,  themselves,  know  the  truth  about 
these  questions,  so  that  there  is  a  mystery,  a  vulgarity,  a  super- 
stition enveloping  the  subject. 

With  these  girls  we  must  enter  simply  and  plainly  into  the 
subject,  telling  them  the  truth,  answering  without  hesitation  all 
their  questions,  little  by  little  drawing  out  their  innate  modesty, 
developing  the  spark  of  purity  in  them,  and  placing  the  question 
on  a  personal  basis  as  regards  themselves  and  someone  they  care 
for,  or  their  brother  and  some  girl  he  goes  with. 

All  this  is  done  only  by  close  personal  touch  through  visits  to 
the  girl,  but,  best  of  all,  through  her  visits  to  me  in  the  privacy  of 
my  own  home.  It  isn't  long  before  she  forgets  that  her  probation 
officer  is  an  officer  of  the  court,  and,  before  she  realizes  it,  she  is 
talking  with  me  in  the  most  intimate  way  of  matters  which  her 
mother  has  never  broached,  about  which  she  has  been  curious  and 
anxious  to  know,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  she  is  in  danger 
all  the  time,  and  through  ignorance  of  which  she  may  have  done 
something  which  was  the  occasion  of  her  coming  into  the  juvenile 
court  and  being  placed  on  probation.  In  these  quiet,  private  talks 
I  discover  how  much  she  knows  and  how  true  her  knowledge  is,  and 
then  supplement  it  or  correct  any  misconceptions,  leading  her  along 
step  by  step  according  to  her  age  and  development. 

An  intelligent  girl,  aged  17,  said  to  me — 

I  wa«  a  good  girl  up  to  13.  Then  my  elder  sister  (the  mother  ha<i  been 
dead  several  years)  took  me  to  a  skating  rink.  She  went  on  skating  with  a 
man  and  left  me  alone.    A  boy  came  up  and  asked  me  to  skate;  he  was  nice 
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and  I  liked  him.  Whra  il  eoM  UoM  le  fo  heoM  h*  MiMd  to  §»  viUi  bw  1 
looked  At  my  liater.  and  the  atid,  ''Of  eoiirM.  tluit'a  all  riflii."  (>•  tlM  »ay 
home  be  told  me  I  was  ewMt  and  pretty  and  that  he  liked  ma  bettor  tiMB  any 
other  fpri  he  knew.  He  eame  to  eee  me  a  few  iiifbu  lat«r.  took  ■•  to  Ikt  ftak 
another  night,  alwaye  flattoring  me  tbe  eame  way,  I  aJwaye  beUaftog  btol. 
In  a  week'a  time  I  tboufbt  it  wae  awful  alee  to  htkw  a  beau  and  I  tbniubt  I 
loved  him,  eo  I  wae  ready  to  do  anythlsf  be  told  me  to,  aad  tbla  wm  tbe  «a|r 
I  began,  not  meaning  to  do  wrong,  and  hardly  realising  it  wae  wroag 
it  was  too  late. 


"Then,"  1  asked  her.  "why  did  you  conunue  to  do 

you  realiiad  what  you  had  done?"    She  looked  quickly  ttp  at  me 

vith  her  nice  blue  eyee  and  hesitated  a  moment  before  riie  replied. 

I  suppose  it  was  nature,  for  I  couldn't  help  it  after  that."    This 

has  been  my  answer  in  many  cases  and  I  believe  it  b  the  answer  in 

many  more  who  are  ashamed  to  tell  me  so. 

Another  girl»  grown,  married,  said  she  had  just  turned  tweive 
when  she  had  her  first  experience,  which  also  began  by  going  wHh 
an  older  girl  to  a  skating  rink. 

There  were  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  boys  and  girls  there,  and  tbe  boys  at 
the  rinks  are  always  those  who  never  work,  who  are  always  on  the  bum.  There 
were  men  and  women  there,  too,  and  I  now  know  that  some  of  tbe  women 
were  from  housee  of  proetitution,  there  for  tbe  purpoee  of  leading  girls  astray, 
and  the  men  with  them  were  there  to  help  them.  The  young  men  from  18 
years  up  alwa>'8  take  the  young  girls  to  skate  because  they  can  make  tbea 
believe  anything.  They  make  love,  offer  presents,  flatter,  and  make  all  eorto 
of  promieea  if  the  girl  will  run  away  with  them. 

She  blamed  the  boys,  and  said  the  girls  were  mostly  like  herself, 
ignorant,  in  for  a  good  time  with  no  intention  of  wrong  doing,  just 
led  away  by  the  pride  and  fun  of  having  a  beau,  ''A  fellow  who  thinks 
we  are  it,  and  we  believe  ever}"  word  he  says.  Then,  when  we  onoe 
yield,  we  keep  on  because  passion  gets  the  best  of  us,  and  we  don't 
know  how  to  control  ourselves;  we've  never  been  told  thtngn,  nor 
how  to  keep  good." 

To  speak  plainly,  after  the  first  offense,  there  b  the  call  of  the 
wild,  and  these  girls  are  too  weak  and  too  ignorant  to  resist. 

From  stories  like  these  it  is  evident  that  men  officers  onglit  not 
to  have  dealings  with  these  girls,  that  the  men  could  not  reach  them 
in  the  right  way,  that  there  would  be  danger  for  the  girl  and  temp- 
tation for  the  man. 
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The  development,  last  winter  in  the  St.  Louis  juvenile  court, 
of  having  women  act  as  referees  to  the  judge  in  cases  of  delinquent 
girls,  came  about  very  naturally.  Four  girls,  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  before  the  court  and  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion, ran  away  from  it,  got  in  with  a  girl  they  knew  who  was  earning 
her  living  by  having  men  come  to  her  room,  stayed  with  her,  went 
through  some  horrible  experiences  in  her  room,  were  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  court.  A  new  judge  was  on  the  bench  that  day. 
These  girls  came  before  him  but  he  could  get  nothing  from  them.  He 
took  them  to  his  chambers,  but  still  they  would  not  talk;  so  he  turned 
them  over  to  me  to  see  what  I  could  get.  Soon  the  whole  revolting 
truth  came  out,  the  girls  even  omitting  details  to  me,  being  ashamed 
and  disgusted  with  their  experiences.  "  Nora,"  I  asked,  "  Why  didn't 
you  tell  the  judge  the  truth?  Didn't  you  see  that  he  was  kind  and 
good  and  your  friend?"  *'0h,  yes!  He  was  so  kind,  but  I  couldn't 
have  told  a  man  what  I  have  told  you,  for  any  amount  of  money." 

Three  days  later,  two  women  were  hearing  all  cases  of  delinquent 
girls,  besides  doing  their  regular  probation  work — in  order  to  try  out 
the  plan.  It  has  worked  well  except  that  the  referee  has  too  much 
to  do,  and  it  only  remains  for  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  the 
law  to  make  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  sit  legally  on  such  cases, 
be  paid  for  it  and  keep  only  a  small  number  of  probation  cases. 

The  judge,  who  knew  he  was  not  getting  the  truth  from  those 
four  girls  and  who  felt  instinctively  that  a  man  was  not  the  one  to 
question  them  about  their  sexual  delinquencies,  was  right.  Women 
will  be  more  and  more  a  force  in  the  juvenile  court  as  time  goes  on, 
but  the  powers  that  be  must  see  to  it  that  she  be  educated  and 
refined,  good  and  true;  have  mental  balance  as  well  as  heart;  be  wide 
awake  and  intelligent,  with  broad  sympathies  and  a  broad  outlook 
on  life,  for  there  is  nothing  we  need  so  much  in  working  with  these 
girls  and  boys  as  a  clear  vision  and  a  true  perspective. 


EQUAL  8UFFRA0B-A  PROBLEM  OP  POLITICAL  JUSTICE 

By  Anna  Howabd  Skaw, 
Preiideot,  NatioiuU  Amerieaa  Wobmi  Buflfrttc*  AMoeUlios. 


The  franehiM  has  been  gnuitad  to  womeo  on  equal  tonai  with 
men  in  nine  statee  of  the  United  Statee  and  one  territoty, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Waahlngton,  California, 
Ariiona,  Oregon  and  Alaska.  Everyone  of  the  equal  tuifrife  fUtee  la 
adjacent  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  iuirimffe  etatea.  Mottorer,  6Te 
of  the  states  where  equal  suffrage  ameodmenta  will  be  submitled  to 
the  voters  in  November  border  on  one  or  more  equal  suffrifs  ilatia. 
Surely  no  state  would  enfranchise  its  women,  or  would  even  ■erioorfy 
consider  it,  if  equal  suffrage  had  proved  a  failure  just  aeroM  ilie 
boundary  line.  Therefore,  this  geographical  argument,  as  we  suf- 
fragists call  it,  seems  to  us  the  very  best  one  which  can  be  urged  as 
to  the  practical  success  of  votes  for  women,  proving,  as  it  does,  that 
the  anti-suffrage  bogies  which  make  some  impression  in  the  East  are 
merely  ridiculous  in  the  West  where  evil  prophecies  have  given  way 
before  experience,  and  opinions  are  based  on  evidence,  not  on  idle 
prejudice. 

A  similar  practical  demonstration  of  the  results  of  equal  suffrage 
has  been  made  in  Europe.  For  instance,  in  Norway  tax-paying 
woiu^Mi  were  granted  the  municipal  franchise  in  1901,  and  the  full 
franchise  in  1907.  In  1010  the  municipal  franchise  was  granted  to 
all  women,  the  full  parliamentary  franchise  being  extended  to  all 
women  in  1913.  If  the  Norwegian  women  had  made  a  failure  of 
their  municipal  suffrage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  parliamentary  suf- 
frage would  not  have  been  given  them.  If  the  tax-paymg  womeo 
had  failed  to  demonstrate  their  patriotism  and  AA«"fTWF"  seme,  the 
non-tax-pa3ring  women  would  have  failed  to  seeure  the 
The  experience  of  Finhind,  whose  women  have  had  full  suffrage 
1906,  has  been  similar  to  that  of  Norway.  Iceland,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  said  to  be  on  the  veige  of  granting  full  suffrage  to  woomo 
after  a  reasonably  long  test  of  municipal  suffrage.  One  after  anollwr 
the  states  of  the  Australian  federation  granted  the  full  franchise  to 
women,  the  last  state  being  Viotoria  in  1908.    There  again  each 
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state,  except  the  first,  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  results  of 
the  experiment  in  the  neighboring  states,  and  in  New  Zealand. 

These  facts,  demonstrating  satisfaction  with  equal  suffrapr 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  together  with  the  mass  of  favorable  evi 
dence  which  has  been  presented  to  the  public  through  the  impartial 
columns  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines,  would  seem  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  discuss  votes  for  women  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pediency, even  if  one  believed  that  a  fundamental  principle  should 
be  afifected  by  questions  of  expediency. 

I  j)ersonally  am  convinced  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  logic  alon< 

Our  demand  is  suffrage  for  women  on  the  same  terms  as  for  men. 
Let  us  see  just  what  this  means.  The  men  of  this  country  have 
established  and  maintained  what  they  call  a  democracy.  The  1  ;i-i( 
idea  of  a  democracy  is,  they  say,  that  it  shall  be  a  govemmeut  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
"people"  has  been  translated  to  mean  male  citizens  only.  We  ask, 
therefore,  not  that  the  established  principle  of  government  be  changed 
but  that  it  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  women  citizens  as  well  as  to  men 
citizens. 

In  general,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  bom 
or  naturaUzed,  is  entitled  to  vote,  if  he  is  21  years  of  age  and  has 
been  for  a  certain  length  of  time  a  resident  of  the  state  and  couni 
where  he  desires  to  cast  his  ballot.  Idiots  and  criminals  are  general  1\ 
disfranchised.  In  some  states  there  is  a  slight  educational  qualifica- 
tion— the  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  constitution — and  in  a 
very  few  states  a  small  property  qualification.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  states  where  an  alien  is  entitled  to  vote  as  soon  as 
he  announces  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  provisions  as  to  idiots,  none  of  the  causes  for 
disfranchisement  is  such  that  a  man  can  not  overcome  it  or  prevent 
it.  He  is  not  arbitrarily  and  irrevocably  disfranchised,  as  women 
are  simply  because  of  their  sex. 

Occasionally,  one  hears  a  man  say  that  the  "ignorant  men," 
or  "the  foreign-bom  men,"  or  "the  men  of  the  lower  classes"  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote,  but  no  one  makes  any  serious  suggestion  or 
prophecy  of  changing  the  form  of  government.  Those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  system  apparently  realize  the  futility  of 
trying  to  take  the  franchise  away  from  any  class  which  has  it,  for, 
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although  the  meD  of  the  pwMPt  day  do  noi  flop  to  eoniklar  wky  tbty 

theiiifelv«B  vote,  and  aeldom  reodl,  exeepi  to  quoCo  al  political 

nieetiogB,  the  aoDtimeota  which  itirred  our  fomfithira    "Taotkm 

without  repraMQtalioDb  tyranny;"  "AjutlcowMi 

the  consent  of  the  governed;"  "No  man  is  good  eoough  to 

another  without  that  man's  eoosent"— jei  every  man  kaowe  al 

heart  that  he  could  not  be  self-respeeting  If  he  were  deprived  of 

•  ballot.    He  knows  that  whether  the  franchise  b  a  r%bt  or  a 

pnvilege,  every  dtiaen  must  have  it  in  order  lo  be  free,  sinee  < 

independenee,  intellectual  independence,  even  spiritual 

II  not  exist  without  political  freedom  as  a  foundation. 

Therefore,  the  question  is  not  whether  men  should  have  a 

ocratic  form  of  government.    They  have  already  proved  thai  it  is 

the  kind  of  government  they  want  and  the  kind  they  intend  to  have, 

('n  though  they  make  grievous  mistakes  in  trying  to  live  up  to  their 

als  as  to  what  a  democracy  should  be.    Nor  is  it  pertinent  to  di^ 

ss  whether  the  voter  should  meet  certain  educational,  moral  or 

property  tests,  because  our  only  demand  is  that  those  testa  be  the 

s;ime  for  men  as  for  women.    The  questkm  is,  why  should 

as  women,  be  disfranchised?    Or,  in  other  words,  why  should 

not  have  the  ballot  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  no  matter  what 

terms  are  now  or  what  they  may  be  in  the  future? 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  it.  If  there 
a  reason,  our  opponents  would  have  discovered  it  k»g  ago.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  reason  explains  why  there  is  so  much  die> 
cussion  of  woman  suffrage — discussion  which  pUys  all  around  the 
subject,  but  seldom  hits  it  squarely.  Our  opponents  are  contin- 
ually bringing  forward  excuses  and  evasions,  which  they  hope  will 
be  mistaken  for  reasons,  but  we  can  seldom  persuade  them  to  limit 
the  discussion  to  the  merits  of  our  equal  suffrage  contention. 

For  example,  they  claim  that  all  or  the  majority  of  women  do 
not  want  the  vote,  or  that  the  women  already  enfranchised  have  not 
always  used  their  political  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  please  every  one, 
or  that  the  women  who  want  the  vote  should  be  able  to  tell  befbre 
they  have  it  what  they  will  do  with  it.  I  contend  that  we  should  noi 
answer  our  opponents  when  they  argue  along  theee  lines,  because  Caeti 
as  to  the  results  of  equal  sufTnige,  or  the  number  of  women  who 
want  suffrage,  or  the  reason  they  ought  to  want  it,  have  no  bearing 
on  our  question. 
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Imagine  saying  to  a  man  of  21,  before  allowing  him  to  register 
for  the  first  time: 

You  must  prove  satisfactorily  to  a  majority  of  your  fellow  citiaens  tli 
a  majority  of  the  men  who  are  21,  or  will  become  21,  want  the  ballot;  that  .-m 
the  men  already  enfranchised  vote  at  every  election  and  vote  intelligently  on 
all  questions;  that  you,  yourself,  will  use  your  ballot  for  useful  reforms  only, 
and  that  you,  as  well  as  other  men  to  be  enfranchised  in  the  future,  can  in  t 
accomplish  the  same  results  without  the  vote;  finally,  that  you  and  all  futn 
voters  will  not  neglect  either  your  business  or  your  families  by  taking  part  i 
politics. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  procedure  is  so  absurd  as  to  seem 
out  of  place  in  a  serious  article.  Yet  the  burden  of  proving  that 
women  can  over-qualify  in  precisely  such  fashion  is  constantly  placed 
upon  suffragists  by  our  press,  our  statesmen  and  many  men  known 
as  serious  thinkers  along  other  lines. 

It  seems  to  me  very  unfortunate  that  we  suffragists  should  ever 
permit  ourselves  thus  to  over-qualify  for  the  vote,  which  is  exactly 
what  we  do  when  we  prove  or  attempt  to  prove  our  fitness  for  the 
ballot,  and  our  need  of  it,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  mere 
citizenship.  We  should  say:  The  reason  men  are  enfranchised  is 
that,  as  citizens,  they  have  a  stake  in  the  government.  The  reason 
women  should  be  enfranchised  is  because,  as  citizens,  they  have  a 
stake  in  the  government.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  question  of 
woman  suffrage. 

But  I  admit  that  the  temptation  to  over-qualify  is  very  great 
because  we  know  so  much  of  the  hardships  and  the  ignominy  which 
women  have  always  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  by  reason  of  their 
pohtical  subjection;  because  we  know  of  so  many  evils  which  we 
want  to  remedy — evils  which  affect  all  of  society,  as  well  as  women 
alone ;  because  we  know  so  many  fine  women  who  are  greatly  handi- 
capped in  their  work  by  their  lack  of  power;  because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  world  would  be  a  much  better  and  happier  place  if  men 
and  women  could  work  on  equal  terms;  because  we  know  of  the 
splendid  results  which  can  already  be  traced  to  the  enfrancliisement 
of  women. 

Yet  such  knowledge  constitutes  after  all  merely  an  added  incen- 
tive for  unlimited  determination  and  ceaseless  work.  It  is  the  inspira- 
tion which  makes  us  force  the  reason  for  our  enfranchisement  to 
public  attention;  but  it  is  not  in  itself  the  reason. 


BooALSmmuoi  ft 

To  illuBtmie:  Bdmnj  wooio  feel  that  the  grfftleal  «ood  Uh^ 
can  do  with  the  ballot  is  to  abolkb  eoounereiaUwl  viae,  to  pieiMt 
ehild  labor,  or  to  make  effeetlve  their  proteit  afiiMl  war.  lib 
is  perhaps  true.  Vkt  all  aipree  that  tbcae  evils  miiBl  be  ehnlietml,  imI 
tlmt  women,  uoenfraiichiied«  have  not  and  will  not  be  able  lo  aboMb 
them.  But  the  evils  tbemeelves  and  the  desire  ol  wanea  to  ii||ll 
them  do  not  constitute  the  reason  ivomeo  ebould  be 
The  reason  would  remain  even  though  all  the  evils  I  have 
or  could  name,  should  be  abolished  ai  ooee.    We  and  the 

lio  come  after  us  should  have  our  political  power  to  nee  in  any  vajr 
we  think  best.  \\c  cannot  tell  what  it  will  be  neeeesary  to  do;  whni 
women  will  want  to  do.  All  we  know  is  that  women  must  have  power 
to  take  their  part  in  the  government  of  their  country  and  that  the  only 
honest,  dignified,  legitimate  kind  of  political  power  b  that  whieh 
is  derived  from  the  elective  franchise. 

There  eeems  to  be  no  difficulty  io  proving  the  justice  and  logie 
of  equal  suffrage  to  anyone  willing  and  able  to  think  dearly  abooi 
it.  The  chief  trouble  lies  in  persuading  people  really  to  think  about 
it  at  all.  Many  women,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  vote.  But  men  have  not  the  same  excuse.  They  under- 
stand perfectly  the  power  which  the  franehiee  gives,  though  they 
themselves  do  not  make  the  moet  of  it,  and  they  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  The  difficulty  liee  in  making  them  app^ 
these  principles  to  women. 

It  is  indeed  fearful  and  humiliating  to  belong  to  a  class  of  people 
men  can  forget  when  speaking  of  fundamental  privileges,  but  it  is 
even  more  unfortunate  to  belong  to  a  class  of  people  men  can  for- 
get without  knowing  they  are  forgetting  anything.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  women  today.  That  is  the  only  expUnation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  writings  on  demoemcgr 
contain,  perhaps,  the  beet  arguments  ever  made  in  favor  of  equal 
suffrage.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  President  was  not  thinking 
of  women  when  he  made  tbeee  arguments  and,  thsrefore,  did  not  ap> 
ply  his  conclusions  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  There  are  many 
men  who,  like  the  President,  think  of  us  wooian  merely  as  the  wives, 
sisters  and  daughters  of  men,  and  in  their  thought  of  legMsHnn  they 
do  not  eeparate  us  from  themselvee  and  their  interests.  So  they  si^ 
of  us  in  governmental  affairs  just  as  they  sey  of  us  in  the 
"We  take  care  of  you;  we  look  after  ywir  interests;  your 
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are  safe  in  our  hands."  And,  consequently,  instead  of  opposing 
woman  suffrage  because  of  sex  antagonism,  as  is  sometimes  claimed, 
they  reallj'  oppose  woman  suffrage  on  the  ground  of  sex  guardianship 

And  that  is  where  we  women  have  lost  all  along,  not  by  th 
antagonism  of  men,  but  by  the  guardianship  of  men.  The  idea 
that  we  are  under  tutelage,  that  we  are  taken  care  of,  that  u 
woman  who  works  16  hours  a  day  is  supported,  is  responsible  for 
the  con\nction  that  women  contribute  nothing  to  the  country's  wealth, 
that  they  have  done  nothing  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. 

If  men  would  divest  themselves  for  one  moment  of  the  thought 
that  women  are  related  to  them  and  other  men,  if  they  would  think 
of  women  as  they  think  of  each  other,  as  distinct  human  beings, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  desires  and  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  human  beings,  then  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  man 
fundamentally  sound  and  logical  in  his  attitude  toward  great  moral 
and  poHtical  questions  could  ever  again  utter  a  democratic  principle 
without  recognizing  its  application  to  the  womanhood  of  the  nation. 


WuMAN  SUFFRAGE  OPPOSED  TO  WOMAK^  RICnTB 

By  Mm.  Arthvk  M.  Dodob. 
PrMident.  Nfttional  AMocUiion  OppoMd  to  Woaaa  8«al!r«cv.  ->««  ion  i  iiy. 

Equal  sufTrage  awaiu  a  trial    Womao  wattnn  m  triad  kk  Uw 


nited  8Ut«s  is  the  moat  unequal  dhrWoo  of 
able.  The  voting  woman  has  retained  most  of  the  special  richta 
and  exemptions  aooorded  her  under  man-made  laws,  while  sbe  km 
failed  to  discharge  the  obligatkNia  which  the  iroting  man 
with  the  elective  franchise.  The  vote  of  the  man  is  a  sort  of 
tract  to  support  the  verdict  of  the  balloi  box,  if  need  be,  by  Iba 
jury  box,  the  cartridge  belt,  the  sheriff's  wmimotia.  The  Yottaif 
woman  is  exempt  from  theee  obligations.  She  b  a  prhdlegsd  voter. 
While  she  may  have  political  power,  she  does  not  have  pofitieal 
control.  Stability  of  government  demands  that  the  eontrol  of  gov- 
ernment should  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  results.  Frederick  Harrison  cautions  us  that  "Men, 
and  men  only,  are  entitled  to  political  control  since,  in  the  last  resort, 
it  is  their  muscular  force  which  has  to  make  good  and  defend  H." 
Certainly  it  is  unequal  suffrage  while  women  retain  the  csBonp- 
tions  demanded  by  thdr  physical  nature,  and  exereiee  poOtkal  power 
without  political  responsibility.  Such  inequalities  menace  the  sta- 
bility of  the  state.  Some  ventureeome  enthusiasts  declare  thai 
women  v>ieii  no  q)eeial  righta,  no  special  laws,  but  wish  to  be  treated 
''exactly  as  the  men  are."  But  such  ooosiatency  as  this  is  rare;  it 
would  be  a  brutal  interpretation  of  woman's  rights  to  insiei  thai 
the  hard-won  body  of  legislation,  which  protects  woman  beeaan 
she  is  the  potential  mother,  be  abolished  and  the  %*ote  given  to 
woman  in  exchange.  Yet  this  and  this  only  is  equal  suffrage.  **To 
treat  women  exactly  as  men"  is  to  deny  all  the  progmi  through 
evolution  which  has  been  made  by  an  increasing  spcdafisation  of 
function.  Woman  suffrnfce  hd  ita  last  analyas  is  a  retiugiurive 
movement  toward  conditions  where  the  work  of  man  and  wonaa 
was  the  same  because  neither  sex  had  e\*olved  enoiigb  to  see  the 

^risdom  of  being  a  specialist  bk  its  own  Una. 
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Reform  work,  welfare  work,  desirable  and  necessary  though 
they  may  be  to  offset  the  results  of  faulty  education,  are  not  tin 
sole  end  of  government.  Legislation  dealing  with  these  measures 
responds  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  which  woman,  the  edu- 
cator, supreme  factor  in  the  social  order,  dominates.  But  govern- 
ment is  not  reform  legislation.  In  the  last  analysis  government  is 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  It  is  well 
for  us  in  these  daj-s  of  fantastic  legislation,  of  the  promulgation  of 
unenforced  and  unenforceable  laws  to  recall  Thomas  Jefferson 'h 
dictum  that  a  democracy  ceases  to  be  such  when  those  who  make 
the  laws  cease  to  be  those  who  can  enforce  the  laws. 

We  are  all  agreed  on  the  right  of  every  woman,  as  of  every  man, 
to  that  individual  development  which  shall  make  possible  her  fullest 
contribution  to  the  social  order.  If  it  can  be  shown,  as  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  suggests,  that  women 

have  been  unjustly  prejudiced  by  governmental  measures  or  by  lack  of  them 
and  that  they  could  remedy  this  by  their  vote,  or  if  they  can  show  that,  by 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  cither  the  general  government  would 
be  better  or  stronger,  or  the  existing  electorate  would  be  improved  in  its 
average  moral  tone,  its  intelligence,  its  political  discrimination,  its  patriotism 
and  attention  to  political  duties,  they  make  their  case. 

In  a  democracy  the  people  are  "bound  to  obedience  under  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  will  of  the  majority."  It  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  the  majority  of  women  are  behind  this  demand  for  political 
activities.  If  women  are  intelligent  enough  to  vote,  are  they  not 
intelligent  enough  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  government?  Those  who  insist  that  political 
justice  demands  woman's  enfranchisement  must  recognize  the  right 
of  woman  to  say  whether  or  not  she  shall  be  drafted  into  political 
activities,  a  right  based  upon  woman's  concern  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  sound  public  poHcies. 

Under  the  common  law  which  we  inherited  from  England, 
woman  suffered  many  disabilities  and  inequalities.  Without  the 
woman's  vote  and  under  man-made  laws  these  inequalities  have  been 
gradually  reduced  until  the  statute  books  of  most  states  record  the 
legal  rights  and  exemptions  of  women,  laws  which  discriminate  in 
favor  of  women  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  dower  rights,  alimony, 
and  personal  property  and  laws,  which  show  that  woman,  instead 
of  being  "imjustly  prejudiced  by  governmental  measures,"  has  been 


WoMAK  BvTwnAom  aitd  Woiuif't  Tliiwn  Wi 

given  ttjptdal  protection  under  the  Uw  In  '•fffgnttjffw  ol  Um  iud  Uinl 
as  a  woman  the  hat  a  ^woiai  Mnrloa  to  paffom  for  Um  alato  aid 
the  fUte  muat  furround  her  whli  pvotoelhra  lagMafVw  fai  mdm  IImiI 
she  may  be  most  efficient  where  the  etale  demandi  her  Ugheil 
in  order  that  the  motlMriiood  of  the  raee  may  bepfo- 
t  (1  Uiat  future  dtiaeoa  riiaD  have  the  birth  riffht  and  the 

1'  e  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  childhood. 

Dtcause  of  her  lowered  phyaeal  and  nervoua  vitaUiy,  the  wonao 
worker  has  had  to  be  protected  fai  her  faMhiilrial  life  in  eider  that 
the  state  might  conserve  her  value  as  the  woman  cttiien.  W< 
cannot  be  treated  exactly  as  men  are,  and  motherhood* 
or  actual,  does  determine  woman's  effideney  b  Indiietrial  and 
indertakings.  Merely  dropping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  ballot  box 
is  not  a  contribution  to  stable  government  unles  that  pieee  el  paper 
be  followed  up  by  persistent  and  ofttimee  aggremhre  actlvltiei  fai 
the  field  of  political  strife. 

Wliile  the  cry  for  political  equality  (which  wc  contend  is  pohii- 
cal  inequality)  has  gone  on,  the  civil  and  legal  rights  of  women  have 
been  established  without  the  woman's  vote.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  stated  that  wherever  the  votes  of  women  have  been  added  to 
the  votes  of  men  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  initiative  in  legisla- 
tion distinct  from  the  normal  trend  of  such  legislation  in  male  suffrage 
states.  Since  this  is  so,  the  woman's  vote  would  seem  to  be  a  waste 
of  energy,  because  a  duplication  of  effort,  and  there  is  no  compeo- 
sating  gain  to  offset  the  economic  loss  of  two  people  doing  what  oae 
person  can  do. 

The  woman's  vote  has  not  been  neecesary  to  open  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  to  her.  Women  like  Mary  Lyon,  Eadty 
WiUard  and  Catherine  Beecher,  who  had  no  oonoem  with  the  woman 
suffrage  agitation,  did  their  splendid  pioneer  cducatkmal  work  and 
thcvs-omanof  today  reaps  the  harvest  The  right  of  woman  to  enter 
the  trades  or  professions  has  been  won  independent  of  her  poiitieal 
activities.  It  is  true  that  a  doaen  or  more  tradea  are  doaed  to  her, 
but  her  participation  in  these  threatens  her  welfare  as  a  woman  and 
the  state  reserves  the  right  to  limit  her  activities  therein.  Male 
suffrage  sUtes  have  recognised  the  need  of  vocational  trafadng  for 
woman  and  have  opened  trade  schoob  wherein  girls  might  becoase 
skilled  workers  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  command  highar  waiDM. 
The  i^pailing  fact  of  woman  in  faiduatry  is  that  ahe  is  often  eo  young 
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and  80  unskilled  that  she  consequently  commands  a  low  wage.  A 
survey  of  the  wage  earning  women  of  the  United  States  reveals  the 
fact  tliat  nearly  one-third  of  these  are  under  voting  age.'  The  right 
of  the  industrial  woman  to  organization  for  collective  bargaining  is 
recognized.  No  vote  of  woman  was  necessary  to  give  her  this 
equality  with  the  working  man.  The  right  of  woman  to  protection 
in  the  courts,  the  right  of  our  women  to  claim  the  protection  as 
citizens  under  the  United  States  flag,  is  established  on  an  absolute 
equality  with  man's  similar  right,  without  woman's  political  activities. 
The  married  woman  has  the  right  to  hold  property  separately;  to 
make  contracts  and  to  control  her  wages.  Equality  would  demand 
that  a  husband  should  have  a  right  to  his  own  earnings,  but  society 
demands  that  his  earnings  shall  be  liable  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  family  while,  except  in  some  woman  suffrage  states, 
the  wife's  earnings  are  exempt  from  such  liability.  Even  in  those 
states  where  equal  guardianship  laws  are  not  written  on  the  statute 
books  the  practice  of  the  courts,  in  those  unfortunate  instances  where 
the  family  is  disrupted,  gives  the  guardianship  of  minor  children  to 
the  mother  provided  she  is  a  fit  person  and  can  provide  means  for 
their  support.  The  divorce  courts  certainly  reveal  no  inequalities 
in  the  granting  of  divorce  to  men  and  women,  while  the  courts  grant 
to  men  no  provision  corresponding  to  the  woman's  alimony. 

The  first  commission  to  investigate  a  minimum  wage  for  women 
was  appointed  in  the  male  suffrage  state  of  Massachusetts.  The 
fundamental  basis  of  a  standard  law  for  woman  in  industry  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  prohibition  of  night  work,  because  of  the 
damaged  health  of  the  working  woman  who  is  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  by  night  and  undertakes  woman's  work  in  the  home  by  day. 
Nebraska,  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  blazed  the  path  for  this  legis- 
lation. Within  the  last  year,  the  great  industrial  states  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  have  followed.  In  none  of  these  states  do 
women  vote,  but  in  all  of  these  states  public  opinion  has  demanded 
that  woman  should  not  be  handicapped  in  the  offering  of  her  high- 
est efficiency.  The  state  cannot  permit  the  creation  of  the  efficient 
worker  at  the  cost  of  the  efficient  woman.  Eqttcd  suffrage  would 
demand  that  woman  should  enter  into  competition  with  man  in  a 
fair  field  with  favor  to  none,  but  woman's  welfare  demands  pro- 
tection under  the  \awb. 


Woman  SumuoB  ajr>  Woiuii't  Runm  M 


The  best  child  labor  Iawi  are  found  in  male  euifrtfe 
Induftrial  and  emnomic  coodhioBi  have  revealed  Um  Mevilgr  €l 
these  laws.  Publie  opinioii  fai  wfakb  the  work  of  woomi  pkyed  a 
noble  part  has  urged  their  oDaeUnent  and  the  voUs  of  wqomb  have 
not  been  neoeesary  to  further  the  release  ol  the  ehild  from  tha  biu&m 
of  industrial  life. 

The  hideous  white  aUive  traffic  and  the  dread  eodal  evil  oMHl 
be  corrected  by  eduoatkm  rather  than  by  politieal  propagaada.  Lswa 
must  follow  as  the  knowledfe  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  awakens  tha 
public  conscience  and  the  moral  eenee  of  the  people  Is 
Woman  will  find  her  work  as  the  educator  who  devekips  a 
and  scientific  opinion,  not  as  the  politician  who  must  contfol 

Women  have  a  right  to  demand  political  responsibility  if  thereby 
the  existing  electorate  would  be  improved  "in  its  average  moral 
its  intolligence,  its  political  discrimination,  its  patriotiam  and 
tion  to  political  duties."  The  burden  of  proving  that  the  enlarieed 
electorate  would  be  an  improved  electorate  rests  on  those  who  demand 
the  change.  Many  women  are  more  fantelligent,  more  moral  than 
many  men,  but  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  women  and  men  of 
the  same  opportimities  and  environment  strike  about  the  same  aver- 
age and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  doubling  of  the  electorate, 
he  wise,  the  foolish,  the  patriotic,  the  self-seeking,  woukl  improve 
the  electorate.  The  enfranchised  woman  seems  to  give  even  less 
attention  than  man  to  political  duties,  if  we  are  to  trust 
returns.  If  woman  suffrage  is  to  increase  the  danger  which 
fronts  us  today  in  the  indifferent  and  stay-«t-home  voter,  the  palrioCfo 
women  have  the  right  to  protest  agiunst  the  impoeltaon  upon  women 
of  responsibilities  which  would  not  be  fulfilled.  The  right  to  vole 
carries  with  it  a  moral  responsibility  of  exercising  the  franelifae^ 
therefore  the  majority  of  women  who  do  not  believe  in  woman  enfliaci 
have  the  right  to  protest  against  this  obligatkm. 

The  life  of  the  average  woman  ia  not  eo  ordered  ae  to  give  her 
first  hand  knowledge  of  those  thhige  which  are  the  ssstintkli  of  sound 
government.  Clean  streets  and  pure  milk  are  sure  to  come  aa  the 
knowledge  of  sanitary  living  increases  Tariff  reform,  fiscal  poBeies, 
international  relations,  those  large  endeavors  whieh  men  noi 
mine,  are  foreign  to  the  concerns  and  pursuits  of  the  average 
She  is  worthily  employed  in  other  departmenta  of  life,  and  the  vote 
will  not  help  her  to  fulfill  her 
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The  exceptional  woman,  who  by  some  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  released  from  these  obligations  of  the  average  woman,  is 
today  rendering  public  service  which  is  distinctive  because  it  is 
removed  from  personal,  political  ambitions.  She  has  the  right  to 
serve  the  state  and  serves  well  in  proportion  to  her  freedom  from 
party  strife;  she  does  not  divert  her  efforts  for  the  solution  of  social 
problems  to  the  machinery  of  political  organization.  Herein  lies 
the  exceptional  woman's  distinctive  contribution,  not  as  a  politician 
but  as  a  disinterested  factor  working  to  render  public  service  un- 
colored  by  political  motives.  Our  exceptional  American  women  are 
rapidly  entering  the  ranks  of  those  who  thus  serve  the  state.  The 
patriotic  women  of  England  have  been  conspicuous  in  this  sort  of 
public  service.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  Octavia  Hill,  who 
more  than  any  other  one  person  helped  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor.    Out  of  her  real  experience  she  wrote: 

I  believe  that  men  and  women  help  one  another  because  they  are  different, 
have  different  gifts  and  different  spheres  and  that  the  world  is  made  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  help.  A  serious  loss  to  our  country  would  arise  if  women 
entered  into  the  arena  of  party  struggle  and  political  life.  iSo  far  from  raising 
the  standard,  I  believe  they  would  lose  the  power  of  helping  to  keep  it  up  by 
their  influence  on  the  men  who  know  and  respect  them.  Political  power 
would  militate  against  their  usefulness  in  the  large  field  of  public  work  in 
which  so  many  are  now  doing  noble  and  helpful  service.  This  service  is  far 
more  valuable  than  any  voting  power  could  possibly  be.  You  can  double  the 
number  of  voters  and  achieve  nothing,  but  have  used  up,  in  achieving  nothing, 
whatever  thought  and  time  your  women  voters  have  given  to  such  duties. 

Let  the  woman  be  set  on  finding  her  duties,  not  her  rights — there  is  enough 
of  struggle  for  place  and  power,  enough  of  watching  what  is  popular  and  will 
win  votes,  enough  of  effort  to  secure  majorities:  if  woman  would  temper  this 
wild  struggle,  let  her  seek  to  do  her  own  work  steadily  and  earnestly. 

It  is  woman's  right  to  be  exempt  from  political  responsibility 
in  order  that  she  may  be  free  to  render  her  best  service  to  the  state. 
The  state  has  surrounded  her  with  protective  legislation  in  order 
that  she  may  attain  her  highest  efficiency  in  those  departments  of 
the  world's  work  for  which  her  nature  and  her  training  fit  her. 


THR  SOCIALIZrvn  TVFLUENCE  OP  THE  BALLOT  UPOM 

WOMEN 

Br  EmuB  J.  Eutomamtm^ 

Iiwtnieior  in  Beooooifai,  Bumud  Oothm.  N«v  Yotk  Ckif. 

The  reaetioo  of  enfranchiMment  upon 
and  upon  women  themeehres  it  one  at  Uie 
the  sufTrage  movement,  but  one  wliioh«  for  very  food 
been  oomparatively  negleeted.  The  philoeoplgr  of  the 
and  iU  eodal  aignifioaiioe  are  too  abilraei  lo  be  feoeraQjr  mrful  tai 
oontroversy  and  persuasion.  The  averafs  person  wants  lo  know 
what  women  would  do  with  the  vote  if  th^  had  it,  what  effect  thdr 
vote  has  had  upon  legislation  in  the  equal  suffrace  states  and  eoa^ 
tries.  His  practical  sense  is  appealed  to  when  the  relatioo  of  tlM 
vote  to  the  work  of  lookinK  after  the  home  is  inrtieatad.  His 
and  sense  of  justice  respond  to  such  arguments  as  that  of 
being  taxed  without  direct  representation  in  the  taidng  authorities 
of  women  forced  to  obey  laws  which  they  have  had  no  direct  voiee 
in  malung.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  subjeetive  influence  that  Ilia 
ballot  may  have  upon  women,  the  questioo  moves  out  of  the  6eld 
of  concrete  and  familiar  interests,  and  of  the  simpler  eanoiie  of  justice 
and  right.  It  becomes,  instead,  a  question  of  sodal  phOosoptgr 
and  psychology.  It  is  for  that  reason,  however,  no  less  importani 
as  an  argument  for  enfranchisement,  and  the  present  paper  is  ghrea 
over  to  its  consideration. 

In  approaching  this  phase  of  the  question,  we  shall  take  as  our 
fundamental  premise  that  the  devebpment  of  human  life  has  bees 
conditioned  by  social  relationships.  In  its  most  primiti\*e  Ioibm^ 
the  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  rested  with  the  iodk 
viduals  who  had  the  capacity  for  cooperation  for  purposes  of 
sion  or  defense.  Mental  and  spiritual  life  had  their  origin 
lus  in  the  associated  activity  of  play,  festival  and  ceiemooy.  Utatw 
ature,  art,  and  religion— all  the  higher  activities  of  mind  and  spirit- 
owe  their  debt  to  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
man  and  his  companions.  Those  we  call  the  social 
pathy,  toleration,  justice,  unselfishness,  self-control— all  had  thdr 
development  in  the  association  of  human  beings 
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In  the  exercise  of  the  social  impulse  and  the  growth  of  the  social 
nature,  the  experience  of  women  has  been  strikingly  difTerent  from 
that  of  men.  Such  data  as  we  have  of  their  history  reveal  them  as 
a  group  rigidly  denied  an  opportunity  for  the  development  that 
comes  from  the  establishment  of  ^^ide  and  varied  relations  with  their 
fellows.  A  review  of  the  factors  that  have  operated  to  exclude 
women  from  sharing  as  equals  in  the  business  of  the  common  life 
would  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Speaking  generally 
their  social  and  economic  interests,  and  indeed  the  primary  question 
of  survival  itself,  have  been  promoted  chiefly  through  influence  with 
a  particular  individual — father,  husband,  or  other  male  relative — 
rather  than  through  direct  cooperation  with  other  women  or  with 
other  men  and  women.  Custom  and  tradition,  built  upon  this  fact, 
created  an  environment  that  kept  them  as  a  class  apart  and  empha- 
sized a  fancied  diff'erence  between  their  interests  and  capacities  and 
those  of  men. 

No  serious  attack  was  made  upon  the  underpinning  of  this 
point  of  view  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  condition  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  large 
numbers  of  women  was  off'ered  on  terms  that  did  not  imply  personal 
service  for  their  own  families.  A  new  way  of  carrying  on  their 
ordinary  occupations  was  inaugurated  with  the  invention  of  the 
spinning  machine  and  the  rise  of  the  factory  system — a  way  that 
was  destined  fjially  to  drive  the  old  household  methods  out  of  exist- 
ence, except  in  remote  places  untouched  by  the  new  industrial  order. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  aggressive  capitalism,  women  were  drawn 
rapidly  into  an  employ  where  their  r61e  as  producers  was  divorced 
from  their  personal  family  relations.  Never  before  had  they  worked 
in  daily  contact  with  each  other  aa  wage-earners.  Never  before 
had  the  occasion  been  off'ered  for  social  impersonal  relationships  in 
the  serious  business  of  earning  a  living. 

A  new  knowledge  of  each  other,  a  new  sense  of  comradeship, 
awakened  under  its  influence.  In  defiance  of  the  popular  belief  that 
there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  women  so  difl'erent  from  that 
of  men  that  it  precluded  the  possibility  of  cooperation  with  other 
women,  they  have  shown  again  and  again  their  ability  to  stand  by 
each  other,  to  subordinate  personal  interests  to  the  interest  of  the 
group.  They  have  displayed  courage  and  fortitude  when  it  was 
oeoeeeary  to  face  hardship  and  defeat.    The  progress  of  labor  organ- 
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isatkm  among  indufthAl  irooMB  oonpra  wy  Umtnhfy  w^  ttel 
among  men,  aipedaUy  if  OM  coaridaw  the  tiMMMlova  oMmIm 
that  have  been  in  their  wi^y— the  pubUe  opinloB  thai  Um^  wm9 
intniden  in  thia  field,  that  they  oufbi  to  be  at  booMb  tbo  ywlb  of 
great  number  of  the  group,  their  temporary  ati^  fai  Jaililij  As 
mtereeting  thing  about  the  organiiatioii  of  workiac  ■wni  ia  the 
way  that  it  haa  been  foetered  and  atrengthened  by  the  db«ci  Mp 
of  women  of  widely  difTerent  eronomie  groopa.  It  fiinilAea  as 
example  of  a  rare  aenae  of  aoiidarity.  Factory  operathrea  and  womb 
of  independent  inoomea  have  joined  in  the  effort  to  in^irwe  the 
working  conditions  of  industrial  emplqyeea.  The  eympatlqr  aad 
helpfulneai  of  large-visioncd  women  have  bridged  the  diitaiiea  thai 
liea  between  the  women  of  leisure  and  the  women  of  tofl,  and  th^ 
have  worked  as  comrades  in  a  common  cause. 

In  other  fields  than  the  industrial,  women  have  alaoibalMi 
the  tradition  of  their  inability  to  work  together.  The  reaetioB  thai 
women  show  today  to  their  educational  freedom  upeeU  a  lot  of  the 
notions  we  have  inherited  about  the  atmoephere  of  aeehnkm  in  whieh 
womanly  natures  have  been  supposed  to  thrive.  In  aebool  asd 
college,  girls  from  families  of  varying  economic  status  meet  together 
in  a  democratic  society.  The  question  of  economic  eoodiUon  la 
worthy  of  note  because  it  is  such  a  barrier  in  our  onfinaiy  aorial 
relations.  From  the  start,  the  student  finds  herself  idaot^M  hj 
class  denomination  with  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  five  hiadrod 
othera.  Ask  the  average  college  girl  what  her  eoDege  eonraa  baa 
meant  to  her.  In  nine  out  of  ten  caaea  you  will  find  that  "it  haa 
been  such  a  wonderful  experience!"  Probe  thia  statement,  and  yon 
will  discover  that  it  sums  up  the  influence  of  aaaoetated  activity  in 
games,  in  dramatics,  in  class  or  society  functions,  in  the  numerous 
non-academic  interests.  It  reflects  the  stimulus  that  haa  cone  hi 
the  broadening  of  her  mental  horixon,  partly  in  the  fonnal  tninlBf 
of  the  class  room,  partly  in  the  exchange  of  thought  and  experjanra 
with  girls  of  many  sorts  from  different  parte  of  the  country.  What- 
ever fault  may  be  found  with  our  educational  system,  It  haa  at  leaal 
provided  a  belated  opportunity  for  women  to  share  in  the  aodal 
stimulus  that  men  have  found  and  prized  In  academic  inatitntinna. 
The  use  that  women  have  made  of  the  inereaaad  leiwre  that 
has  come  to  thousands  of  them  in  the  UaX  half  century  b  further 
evidence  of  their  enthuaiaam  for  oo6perativa  tapatkBca,  of  their 
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capacity  to  perfect  organization,  of  their  interest  in  social  movements. 
Whether  in  a  Browning  club  or  a  village  improvement  society, 
women  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  conscious  cooperative  efTort.  Today 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  representing  a  member- 
ship of  millions  of  women  all  over  the  land,  is  convincing  evidence 
of  women's  organizing  capacity,  of  their  ability  to  provide  and  work 
with  the  machiner>'  of  association.  What  stronger  refutation  could 
there  be  of  the  time-worn  assertion  that  women's  interests  are  nar- 
row and  personal  than  is  found  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
biennial  convention  last  summer  in  Chicago.  Of  the  twenty-three 
resolutions,  fourteen  were  concerned  with  matters  that  are  of  such 
general  import  as  to  require  legislative  action.  The  improvement 
of  rural  schools,  the  establishment  of  social  centers  for  public  dis- 
cussion, increased  appropriations  for  state  and  city  boards  of  health, 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  from  the  danger  of  ftre  in 
factory  and  public  meeting  place, — these  and  other  matters  of  public 
interest  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  resolutions.  Of  the  interests  that 
are  typical  of  **the  woman's  page,"  there  is  mention  only  when  the 
federation  goes  on  record  as  "heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  for 
simple,  becoming,  and  modest  designs  in  women's  clothes!" 

From  this  brief  indication  of  the  reaction  that  women  have 
shown  when  life  has  offered  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  a  narrow 
and  restricted  environment,  let  us  pass  to  the  influence  of  enfran- 
chisement upon  women's  status  in  society  and  upon  women  them- 
selves. The  most  obvious  effect  of  the  vote  is  that  it  puts  women 
upon  a  plane  of  political  equality  with  other  normal  adults.  Instead 
of  being  ranked  in  the  political  status  of  the  criminal  and  the  incom- 
petent, they  are  recognized  as  persons  entitled  to  express  their  opin- 
ion through  the  ballot  upon  matters  of  collective  interest.  Universal 
suffrage  stands  for  a  certain  recognition  of  the  stake  that  all  human 
beings,  irrespective  of  sex,  have  in  the  general  welfare,  and  destroys 
a  false  sense  of  sex  limitations. 

By  virtue  of  their  new  standing  in  the  community,  women 
assume  an  equal  responsibility  with  men  for  both  good  and  bad 
legislation.  They  become  co-partners  in  the  success  or  failure  that 
accompanies  legislative  experiments,  made  presumably  for  their  bene- 
fit. Many  women  are  at  present  indifferent  to  matters  of  grave 
social  concern,  matters  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  their  homes 
and  families,  because  they  lie  in  a  field  with  which,  they  have  been 
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Uught,  it  is  nuui'i  pMuUAr  proviMt  to  di^L    A  mam  of 
respoDBibility  would  aroute  woomo  to  tiUw  ah  iat«iil  \m 

tions  such  M  tb^  oan  ntver  hftTc  M  kH^  at  tiMy  •!«  chMhI  tan 
Um  enf  ranohited  grouii. 

Through  this  meaiM  tbdr  todal  ralatlooihlpt  would  bt 
dearly  defined.  To  have  a  aodal  imacioatioii-Ho  Me  other  peopl^e 
problflma  ae  our  own  ie  a  veiy  rare  poaeakm.  Tbavt  aio  pMl 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  knowing  perMoa  ootikle  of  a  rather  Hnllid 
circle  in  a  eooiety  like  our  own  where  the  eondltfam  of  Me  are  Mghlf 
e>in|>leK.  Moreover,  we  are  brought  up  in  an  ilnmeiilieie  of  mtdtm 
and  tradition  that  holds  over  from  a  fundaoMBtaQy  dliferaBl  eosial 
organisatkm.  Part  of  this  traditkm  panMa  fai  the  kleal  UmI  would 
shelter  women  from  contact  with  the  eteroer  akiee  of  life,— an  Ideal 
which  is  no  less  misguided  beeauee  it  Is  weOHDeaning.  EtaCndMbiaa* 
ment  would  open  the  ^yee  of  many  women  who  have  not  yel  aesB 
how  doeely  interwoven  are  the  intereeta  of  all  men  and 
Their  mental  horison  would  be  extended  by  the 
with  questions  hitherto  conveniently  left  for  someone  else  to 
Theee  queatkms  would  have  been  poaittvdy  fixed  for  their 
eration  since  they  are  assumed  and  ezpeeted  to  vote  upon  them. 

In  exercising  the  right  to  vote,  women  are  drawn  into  a  wkler 
drcle  of  associated  effort  than  any  they  have  hitherto  known.  Here 
they  find  a  diance  to  test  their  power  of  working  with  people.  Hare 
they  find  new  demands  made  upon  their  toleratM>n  and  qrmpatlQr. 
A  basis  of  common  purpose  must  be  created  ao  strong  and  oompelltng 
that  it  shall  hold  together  the  mixed  elements  of  the  group,  and 
enable  them  to  unite  in  promoting  their  collective  interests.  Are 
women  equal  to  it?  No  adequate  anawer  ean  be  ghrao  mars^ 
through  a  process  of  introspection  and  reflectkNL  Nor  ean  H  be 
found  in  argument  or  debate.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to  e^Mfi- 
mentation.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  women's  capadty  to  develop 
new  powers  of  oodperation  until  they  are  ghren  the  wkieil  freedom 
for  sdf-expreesion  and  for  the  practise  of  cooperative  virtaea. 

Looking  over  the  past  century  it  is  apparent  that  the  trend  of 
progrees  has  been  in  the  direction  of  removing  the  artifidal  dMoo- 
tions  that  have  been  made  between  the  intereeta  of  men  and  thooe 
of  womoi,  between  the  methoda  appropriate  to  men  and  wqomb 
reepectively  in  the  development  of  thdr  persooaUtiea,  In  the  pro- 
motion of  thdr  common  welfare.    The  enfraaehlssmeni  of  womeo 
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has  been  one  of  many  factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  move- 
ment. Today  it  is  taking  precedence  above  all  others.  Women 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  where 
further  progress  is  conditioned  by  the  changed  relation  of  men  and 
women,  the  changed  attitude  of  women  themselves  that  comes  with 
the  right  to  vote. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  enthusiasm  and  the  determination 
with  which  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  women  have  projected  their 
vision  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  home  and  family  interests  to  see 
the  changes  that  have  revolutionized  their  household  activities,  and 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  social  adjustment  that  they  demand. 
It  is  w^ell  to  remember  the  spirit  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
have  seized  such  part  as  they  could  gain  in  the  rich  and  varied 
interests  of  life.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  predict  that  the  sense  of 
social  unity  that  such  exceptional  women  have  shown  would  be 
aroused  by  enfranchisement  in  countless  other  women  who  need 
definite  encouragement  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  keep  them 
restricted  in  mental  outlook  and  social  sympathy? 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  A  NKW  WOICAK 
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The  question  is  often  aiked,  "  What  do  you  think  oC  the  militeai 
movement  that  now  bewilclert  Eiiflaiid?"  Shell  our 
the  course  of  the  HnRlinh  suflTrME^  moveneoi,  or  should 
opinion  be  diroctcti  in  other  channeb?  To  justify  the  latt^ 
one  must  explain  the  position  in  which  Eoi^ish  woneo  fiik 
selves.  When  this  is  understood,  their  aetioo  it  eieiiihle,  ami  p«w 
haps  justifiable.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  the  only  method  by  whidl 
their  cause  can  be  advanced  in  England,  for  to  undenUnd 
methods  we  must  study  the  ways  in  which  EngHriimeo  eolvo 
problems.  They  decide  woman  suffrage  in  the  same  way  they  dedde 
other  problems.  This  we  must  comprehend  in  order  to  iindenUuMi 
how  women  in  England  act,  and  why  their  program  I 
as  it  has  been.  The  striking  fact  of  Elnglish  discussion  is  that 
antagonistic  contrast  or  dilemma  is  emphasaaed,  making  the  differ- 
ences in  opinion  of  more  importance  than  existing  agreementa.  It 
is  interesting  to  hear  Englishmen  arguing  the  Irinh  question.  Al« 
though  they  are  divided  into  two  groups  on  this  topic,  the  method 
of  reasoning  is  the  same  whether  they  oppose  or  favor  hone  rule. 
The  fundamental  premise  is  that  an  Irishman  is  different  from  an 
Englishman.  One  party  says  that  the  Irishman  differs  from  the 
Englishman,  therefore  he  is  inferior  and  must  be  suppressed.  The 
other  party,  using  the  premise  that  the  Irishman  difTen  from  the 
Englishman,  argues  from  it  that  peculiar  institutions  shouM  be  giwi 
to  IreUnd. 

With  the  same  dogmatism  they  assert  that  Americans  dilTar 
from  Englishmen,  declaring  that  to  be  characteristically  Amerifan 
which  is  disliked  as  different.  The  American  is  thua  the  nan  with 
crass  notions  or  crude  opinions.  It  seems  not  to  have  oeeurrrd  to 
them  that  the  same  crude  opinions  and  ideas  could  be  found  on  the 
streets  of  Undon,  nor  are  they  thoee  which  give  the  tone  to  AnMrknn 
life.  Englishmen  love  to  use  premises  that  exaggerate  difTweoeei 
in  men  and  in  opinions.    We  find  the  attitude  taken  on  all  eorta  of 
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problems.  The  Catholic  is  assumed  to  be  radically  different  from 
the  Protestant,  and  the  man  of  Ulster  is  likewise  different  from  the 
man  of  Dublin,  although  he  may  be  only  a  hundred  miles  away. 
When  it  is  carried  over  into  the  woman  problem,  this  separates  men 
from  women  by  making  those  things  characteristic  of  men  and 
women  in  which  they  differ,  rather  than  those  where  they  are  alike; 
and  as  a  result  an  impassable  gulf  is  created  between  the  two 
which  there  is  no  rational  way  of  crossing.  Woman  from  this  view- 
point is  sex;  man  is  intellect.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  woman  is 
frailty;  man  is  character.  No  agreement  is  possible  with  a  man 
who  defines  woman  as  sex  or  frailty  and  thinks  of  himself  as  the 
embodiment  of  intellect  and  character. 

The  best  representative  of  this  attitude,  and  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  writer  its  source,  is  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  endeavor  to 
create  impossible  contrasts  runs  more  freely  through  his  writings 
than  those  of  any  other  Englishman  with  whose  work  I  am  familiar. 
In  Carlyle's  way  of  thinking  the  few  are  good  and  the  many  bad; 
therefore  the  only  way  to  get  progress  is  through  the  coercion  of 
the  many  by  the  few.  Force  is  thus  an  essential  element  in  attain- 
ing social  stability,  and  the  consequences  if  carried  out  logically  would 
be  the  suppression  of  the  many  and  the  practical  revival  of  serfdom. 
It  follows  from  this  thought  that  the  man  who  coerces  is  a  hero, 
and  that  the  leaders  who  have  used  coercion  are  regarded  as  the 
great  national  heroes.  This  viewpoint  is  reflected  in  all  English 
controversies.  One  sees  it  as  plainly  in  the  writings  of  the  radical 
Mr.  Shaw  as  in  those  of  the  conservative  Mr.  Chesterton.  It  is 
as  plain  in  The  Saturday  Review  or  The  Spectator  as  in  The  New 
Statesman, 

Such  a  standpoint,  and  the  methods  derived  from  it,  would  lead 
to  anarchy  if  there  were  not  another  English  trait  preventing  the 
carrying  out  of  coercive  programs.  Fortunately  for  England  there 
is  a  limit  put  to  the  execution  of  logical  plans  of  repression,  and  that 
is  the  high  estimation  of  the  English  for  martyrs.  The  one  group 
standing  in  English  opinion  with  the  heroes  who  succeed  are  the 
martyrs  who  die.  The  result  is  that  any  doctrine  producing  martyrs 
brings  an  emotional  reaction  against  the  logic  that  would  lead  to 
its  suppression.  It  is  said  there  must  be  something  right  in  the 
judgment  of  a  man  who  will  die  for  his  cause;  public  opinion  is  fear- 
ful about  putting  such  a  man  to  the  test;  so  the  martyr  is  safe. 


EfOLunoir  or  4  Nbw  Woiuaf  lis 


PerhaiM  it  ii  this  MiUiiMotel  atlilode  tovwd  atftyHMto  umi 
keeps  English  imtiHitioiis  woMbh  uodtr  Um  rtMihii  slip  ^ 
Carlyle  and  his  eoDtompofviet.  W«  nigr  cvwi  90  m  fv  m  to  «y 
that  if  the  Irish  want  horoa  rule  tli^  moal  prndiM  nwtyia;  aad 
in  like  manner,  if  Ukt«r  wanta  to  prmnt  bona  niia.  H  OMat  |a  inlaw 
a  crop  of  willing  sacrifieaa.  The  Iriab  qvMUoo.  ioaead.  is  Ml  al 
present  being  argued  out,  baoaiae  there  is  no  eoonMe  bMia  of  midm- 
standing  among  the  RngHshroan.  the  Iriebaaii,  aod  Iha  dUan  of 
Ulster.  The  stmggla  la  rimply  a  test  as  to  wbaClMr  the  ninofHr 
can  incite  rebellion,  or  at  least  excite  that  bud  of  intoffasi  tlsu  oiokaa 
people  anxious  to  martyr  themaelvaa.  Nobody  ia  foiag  to  kill  aitlMr 
an  Irishman  or  a  dtiaen  of  Belfaat,  and  thafeloia 
martyr  is  safe. 

This  same  situation  is  faced  by  the  believara  ia 
and  has  created  a  prominent  t3rpe  of  English 
arbitrary  premise  that  woman  is  frail  and  man  haa  diaraeter.  or 
that  woman  is  sex  and  man  is  intellect,  there  ia  do  way  of  argutiif 
the  sex  problem  on  common  ground,  or  of  settling  dUfaraneea  by 
compromise.  Men  are  polite  to  the  suffragettes  if  thqr  beloac  to 
their  own  class,  but  they  are  indifferent  to  the  demand  which  aa  a 
class  women  may  make.  In  the  aame  way  the  feeling  of  chivalry 
stops  them  from  severely  punishing  bMliea  who  interfere  with  publie 
peace  or  destroy  private  property.  The  only  meana,  therefore,  that 
women  have  of  influencing  public  opinion  ia  by  showing  their  willing- 
ness to  be  martjrrs;  which  means  that  they  break  the  kw  aod  theo 
dare  men  to  punish  them.  This  has  resulted  in  the  huii0Bi 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  and  in  forced  feeding  aa  a  eounter 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  No  one,  however,  is 
that  any  woman  should  make  a  martyr  of  herself,  and,  aa  a 
the  women  have  easily  come  out  ahead. 

Such  is  the  situation  at  present  in  England,  with  no  way  out 
but  revolution,  or  a  radical  modification  in  the  way  in  which  EngUsh* 
men  solve  their  problems.  Engfamd  haa,  of  course,  progTHnd,  bol 
her  progress  may  be  defined  as  brute  struggle  tempered  fay  aantl- 
ment.  In  England's  evolution  there  is  no  regular  movement  of 
thought  from  tho  solution  of  one  problem  to  the  iohltiOD  of  tha  om. 
Elach  new  problem  U  fought  out  in  the  same  erode  fMhioB. 

This  fact  Americans  must  understand  in  order  to  raaUae  Iha 
dUforeooea  between  American  and  Enghih  atuatioQa  and  ao  ba  abia 
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to  contrast  the  policies  demanded  in  America  with  the  policies 
advisable  in  England.  It  is  proper  to  ask  whether  the  American 
suffrage  movement  needs  heroes  and  martyrs,  or  whether  the  prog- 
ress of  women  in  America  should  take  place  in  an  evolutionary 
manner.  While  the  revolutionary  type  of  reasoning  is  very  familiar 
to  us.  it  should  be  noted  that  all  great  American  decisions  have  been 
evolutionary  instead  of  revolutionary.  This  statement  may  be  ques- 
tioned, yet  I  believe  that  the  facts  in  America  are  on  the  side  of 
evolution  in  contrast  to  revolution.  The  instance  of  revolution  most 
conmionly  used  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  Civil  War.  But  we 
should  remember  that  in  that  case  it  was  the  South  that  revolted 
against  the  evolutionary  changes  of  public  opinion,  and  that  the 
South  was  defeated.  Our  great  leaders  in  progress  have  been  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  and  in  each  case  they  carried  the  nation 
with  them  and  their  policies  with  such  unanimity  as  to  break  their 
opponent's  power.  The  same  transformation  is  happening  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  is  little  question  that  the  evolutionary 
methods  as  represented  by  President  Wilson  will  make  an  epoch 
in  our  history  perhaps  as  important  as  any  preceding  period.  He  at 
least  has  an  opportunity  for  achievement;  and  should  he  fail,  some 
other  statesman  will  come  forward  who  will  transform  public  opinion 
as  successfully  as  did  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  in  their  days. 
The  slow,  steady  modification  in  the  thought  of  the  American  man 
has  been  characteristic  of  him,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  be  even 
more  dominant  in  future  decisions  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Though  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  dynamite  outrages  by 
impatient  laborers  or  narrow  suppressive  policies  on  the  part  of 
brutal  capitaUstfi,  yet  after  all,  each  of  these  groups,  representing 
only  a  small  part  of  the  American  people,  will  be  compelled  in  the 
end  to  join  with  the  great  mass  in  a  steady  forward  movement. 

The  suffrage  problem  can  therefore  be  stated  in  this  way:  Shall 
women  and  men  become  antagonistic  and  form  separate  groups, 
each  of  which  has  a  way  of  stating  its  position  and  its  differences 
from  its  opponents,  or  shall  we  tend  toward  a  unified  public  opinion 
in  which  women  participate  as  well  as  men?  When  women  vote 
should  we  expect  two  parties,  one  dominated  by  women  and  the 
other  by  men,  or  shall  we  have  a  united  public  opinion  gaining  force 
because  both  men  and  women  participate  in  its  formation?  It  has 
been  said  recently  that  woman  suffrage  in  the  western  states  was  a 
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failure  beoauM  no  fpeeiil  nuiiiiirwi  hAd  li 

tbuB  Bbowing  that  woomii  votad  aa  tba  mala  i 

TOtad.    To  my  mind,  this  indicmtai  the 

of  the  movement.    Hannonioua  familiei  hofo 

and  of  suffrage  is  not  to  make  man  and  woman  daili  in  iWr  pnbia 

lalationa,  but  to  find  aome  rmtional  way  oC  etaatiac  eadnl 

If  this  hannony  ia  obtained,  it  will  show  ilseif,  not  aa  a 

anoe  between  men  and  women,  but  as  a  diffaranee  balwasn  tba 

and  ideals  of  one  afe  and  thaaa  piaeadii^    Happy  will  ba  Uw  Una 

when  wa  shall  know  of  no  aueh  thine  m  ^  wooan'a  npinion  or  a 

man's  opinion.    All  opinions  will  then  be  arolutiooary  and  pn^ 

matic  because  they  are  based  on  the  **'^m-'^  ^^rtrfwiiTt  af  oar 

race  and  harmonise  with  our  dviltaation. 

These  facts  will  help  us  to  see  how  the  militant 
in  England  and  why  the  early  representatives  af  the 
ment  took  the  position  they  did.  There  ia,  howavar, 
representing  the  attitude  of  a  younger  generation,  whoaa 
of  advanced  views  is  a  faith,  not  an  argument.  Tba  paaitian  af 
older  women  was  determined  by  the  tradition  of  the  group  to  wUeb 
they  belong,  or  was  the  outcome  of  an  intellectual  attitude  foslarsd 
by  their  education.  Such  arguments  turn  on  the  diffc 
the  intellectual  viewpoint  of  the  latter  group  and  tba 
attitude  of  the  former.  These  arguments,  whether  pro  or  eon,  do 
not  give  the  real  diffaranoe  between  the  opposing  groups.  If  tiM 
contrast  is  made  between  sex  and  inteOeet,  the  indefinita, 
argument  brings  no  results.  This  happens  so  kmg  as  the 
about  suffrage  are  determined  either  by  logic  or  by 

Another  method  of  treating  the  problem  is  to  lafud  it  aa  a 
phase  of  the  evolution  of  modem  society.  Dynamic  changes  biaak 
down  the  static  opposition  which  earlier  views  had  to  aaah  otbar. 
The  world  b  now,  perhaps  as  never  before,  in  the  pro  esse  af  avoln- 
tion,  and  woman  is  changing  with  every  other  factor  in  it.  If  this 
is  granted,  the  changes  can  be  measured  in  ways  that  aqilaia  tba 
difference  between  advancing  thought  and  the  earlier  atthoda  by 
noting  the  correspondence  between  the  change  observed  and  tba 
general  changes  in  the  community.  Viawad  in  this  way  tba 
tion  of  woman  may  be  regarded  aa  a  ebange  in  ttadiliaa,  a 
in  intellectual  conviction,  a  change  in  character,  or  a  change  in 
physical  traits.    If  evolution  is  taking  pbee  in  each  of  these  fields, 
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there  should  be  marks  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  new  from 
the  old.  A  measure  may  be  found  of  ideas,  of  character,  and  of 
physical  traits  by  observing  the  changes  that  are  now  taking  place 
among  women.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  physical  traits,  since  they 
are  more  readily  measured  than  are  those  in  other  fields.  The  evi- 
dence of  modification  is  also  more  objective  and  certain.  The  ques- 
tion presents  itself:  "Is  woman  a  changing  organism,  or  is  merely 
a  changing  intellectual  attitude  observable?" 

A  New  York  paper  recently  published  in  its  magazine  section 
the  pictures  of  sixty  women,  with  the  aim  of  portraying  what  are  the 
traits  to  be  found  among  American  women,  and  thus  fixing  upon 
the  most  beautiful.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  standards  taken  in 
the  selection  of  these  representative  women.  The  judges  reflected 
the  artistic  convictions  as  to  what  is  beautiful.  There  is  thus  a 
sameness  characterizing  these  pictures  that  shows  the  basis  upon 
which  artistic  judgment  rests.  Two  facial  features  are  especially 
prominent — the  small,  straight  nose,  and  the  sad  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. Artists  perhaps  think  that  these  are  the  traits  by  which 
women  are  to  be  judged.  They  merely  prove,  however,  that  the 
artistic  judgment  is  the  traditional  judgment,  and  that,  controlled 
by  these  conventional  ideas,  artists  reject  types  of  women  that  do 
not  correspond  to  it.  To  make  this  plain  I  shall  insert  a  table  of 
the  traditional  marks,  giving  on  the  one  hand  the  feature,  and  on 
the  other  the  quality  that  it  is  supposed  to  represent  from  the  tra- 
ditional view. 

Feature  Quality 

Square  face Courage 

Straight  nose Intellect 

Short  chin Impulsiveness 

Thin  lips Selfishness 

Sad  expression Morality 

Paleness Spirituality 

Small  waist. . .  Grace 

Small  hands. .  Elegance 

These  associations  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  if  we  did  not 
know  the  history  of  racial  development  and  its  influence  upon  our 
social  traditions.  The  straight  nose  apparently  gets  its  relation  to 
the  intellect  through  the  fact  that  a  straight  nose  is  called  Grecian, 
and  the  Grecians  were  an  intellectual  people.    The  association  of 
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■ftdnaM  with  morality  aui  alio  be  raadlty 

stand  bow  character  iflyoJopmi 

hardship,  and  hardship  is  iswdalad  with  OMfil  w^wImHi     So  H 

is  easy  to  see  why  the  sad  cottDteoaiiee  should  be  mtmmd  lo  be  mi 

index  of  a  woman's  morality.    A  pale  faee  ie  tbougbl  lo  bespWlad, 

while  a  dark,  ruddy  Caee  ie  aeeumed  to  be 

small  waisU  have  been  associated  with  p»ee  and 

easily  may  be  accounted  for  when  we  rsaltae  that  aristocralie 

have  theee  peculiarities.    The  ffrnmnrtkn  betwueo  health  aad 

runs  back  to  the  primitive  tunee  when  huofsr  and  sUnratioo 

determining  factors  in  the  social  eoTiroomeot    The  ability  to  take 

on  fat  gave  therefore  an  ineieaeed  power  of  sunrivaL 

The  real  significance  of  the  emphasis  of  this  groitp  of  traits  is 
this:  We  had,  during  past  historical  epochs,  a  shori-livfd  rsce  of 
women  among  whom  there  was  a  premature  sex  developoieoU  Ib 
such  a  group  the  period  of  child-bearing  comes  eariy.  The  evib 
accompanying  this  condition  have  been  inereaeed  by  the  brutality 
of  men.  I  recently  read  the  narrative  of  a  traveler  who  visited  a 
primitive  tribe;  he  said  that  there  was  no  giri  above  nine  years  old 
who  was  a  virgin.  Such  facts  can  account  for  premature  sex  devel* 
opment,  the  ills  that  go  with  it,  and  the  traits  charaeleriitie  of  it; 
but  it  is  a  tragic  error  to  imply  that  cotwsponding  traits  at  the 
present  time  are  indices  of  woman's  development. 

What,  then,  are  the  tests  of  normal  devebpoMOi  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  difTerenoe  between  the  primitive  nvet  eewed  wmtrnm 
and  the  type  which  at  present  is  rapidly  becoming  the  normal  woman? 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  dehor  in  sexual  maturity;  a seeood  evi- 
dence of  advance  is  in  muscukr  strength;  a  third  in  full  bone  devel- 
opment; a  fourth  in  will  power;  and  a  fifth  in  kmgevity.  Few*  I 
think,  would  deny  that  theee  qualities  are  advani 
they  are  a  better  measure  of  woman's  phyacal 
those  that  were  chosen  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  one  group  of  traiu  called 
and  another  group  called  feminine.    Thia,  however,  is  not 
all  men  have  nuuculine  traits,  and  all  women  the  so-called  fi 
traits.    It  is  merely  that  more  individuals  with  certain 
istics  are  to  be  found  among  men,  and  more  with  others 
women.    But  what  is  the  cauee  of  difference?    The  traiu  called 
feminine  are  evidencee  of  phyikal 
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opinent,  while  the  traiU  called  masculine  are  marks  of  full  develop- 
ment. Women  are  more  subject  than  men  to  the  physical  disorders 
creating  retardation;  more  of  them,  therefore,  have  remained  on  a 
low  physical  level.  The  result  has  been  that  the  traits  due  to  retar- 
dation and  imperfect  development  have  become  regarded  as  sex 
traits,  instead  of  evidences  of  physical  inferiority.  A  race  of  fully 
developed  women  would  have  the  same  traits  that  men  have,  because 
they  would  advance  through  all  the  stages  of  physical  progress  that 
their  heredity  permits.  We  would  have  a  healthy  woman  if  pre- 
mature sex  excitement  could  be  avoided.  This  view  assumes  that 
the  physical  traits  called  feminine  are  the  result  of  retardation  and 
degeneration,  and  that  the  lower  physical  and  mental  status  of 
women  can  be  removed  by  better  conditions  and  the  full  physical 
development  that  would  follow.  If  the  facts  bear  out  this  position, 
the  improved  physical  condition  of  women  should  create  changes  in 
their  physical  traits,  and  the  new  generation  of  women  would  show 
some  of  the  results  of  the  recent  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  their  condition. 

In  the  discussion  of  traits  we  must  look  at  their  physical  basis 
to  perceive  their  real  meaning,  and  so  determine  whether  particular 
forms  of  face  and  bodily  development  are  the  outcome  of  female 
heredity  or  of  some  abnormality  in  growth.  Of  this  the  face  is  the 
best  index,  because  the  different  parts  of  the  face  are  developed  in 
different  stages  of  child  growth,  and  therefore  the  presence  or  lack 
of  certain  facial  characteristics  is  a  sign  of  the  normality  or  abnor- 
maUty  of  the  individual  at  the  time  when  this  growth  took  place. 
The  central  part  of  the  face  represents  the  earliest  development; 
most  individuals  have  this  part  of  their  face  fairly  well  developed. 
The  upper  face  represents  the  next  stage,  while  the  lower  face  is 
the  last  to  develop.  The  head  is  formed  before  birth ;  and  so  what- 
ever causes  retarding  facial  development  must  have  been  in  oper- 
ation before  birth.  When  the  upper  face  is  undeveloped  it  would 
indicate  that  the  nutriment  of  the  mother  was  defective.  An  evi- 
dence of  this  is  that  we  find  a  low,  sloping  forehead  most  prevalent 
where  a  defective  nutrition  is  common.  The  undeveloped  lower 
face,  however,  has  the  opposite  cause,  for  we  find  a  weak  lower 
face  among  the  newer  races  and  higher  classes,  rather  than  among 
those  who  are  subjected  to  great  hardships.  It  is  therefore  a  natural 
inference  that  the  trouble  lies  primarily  in  over-nutrition,  which  forms 
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toxinB  in  the  tyttem,  reUrdlnic  drrelopoMni.  WHlmrt 
much  of  this  argument  about  the  pranoee  or  ■hwiiw  of 
two  thinicB  are  plain.  One  it  Umt  the  lover  racM  have 
well-developed  eentral  and  lower  face,  while  the  bigfier  iiMi  Imvo 
a  well-devidoped  upper  and  middle  face.  The  nonnol  9§m  incoA* 
traBt  to  this  \b  the  oval  face,  which  hae  a  broadv  ebla  aad  tm^bmt 
than  that  found  in  the  round  faced  Madonna. 

The  same  contraata  appear  in  tbe  iide  view  of  Ibo  fiea.  We 
have  the  flat  face,  which  corretponda  to  tbe  round  face  at  Men  frooi 
the  front  view.  Thla  type  of  faee  indlcatee  a  weak  ehaiaciar.  In 
contrast  to  this  we  have  a  full  center  face  with  a  |iininiiiani  note  and 
hifi^h  cheek  bonet.  This  indicatat  compltle  development,  and  tUooc 
muscular  powers.  Such  men  have  a  strong  will,  full  muteular  devil* 
opment,  and  an  ability  to  endure  long  and  tevere  hardsbipa.  Thlt 
type  of  man  fumishet  tbe  managers,  flnancieni,  direelorti 
tendenta,  and  other  leadert  of  the  induatrial  world. 

When  we  apply  tbete  tetta  to  women,  we  find  that 
belong  to  the  first  of  these  groups.  They  are  there,  not 
any  sex  heredity,  but  because  of  tbe  retardation  and 
that  have  been  coupled  with  their  devetopmeot  Bettor  baahb  it 
bringing  more  women  into  the  second  group,  and  as  a  rttiilt  Ibo  typo 
of  face  is  correspondingly  changed.  We  thus  get  tbe  self-rplknt 
woman,  the  ambitious  woman,  and  the  woman  with  a  faith  and 
Wsion.  She  will  become  the  dominant  type  as  the  general  bealtb 
and  intellectual  vigor  of  women  increase,  and  as  a  result,  not  merely 
the  physical,  but  also  the  intellectual,  differences  between  men  and 
women  will  diminish. 

To  make  my  position  clear  I  tball  restate  my  argument.  Tbo 
form  of  elimination  acting  on  women  through  pott  tftt  bat  checked 
the  evolution  of  her  physical  and  mental  traita.  Tbe  rttoH  boa 
been  a  lowering  of  her  vital  powers,  a  shorter  life,  and  a  feat  of 
tal  vigor.  The  so-called  feminine  traita  reflect  tbia  dtpritttd 
dition  due  to  ill  health,  bad  environment,  and  premature  tex  matitr> 
ity.  They  are  a  load  woman  must  throw  off  to  regain  nonnabty 
and  to  start  anew  the  evolutionary  procett.  The  wooum't  movo> 
mcnt  of  recent  years  reflects  the  improvement  now  foing  OD  la  btr 
physical,  as  well  aa  in  her  economic,  condition.  Tbo  ttntie  woomn 
of  the  past  is  now  an  elderly  kdy  with  reactkxiary  opiniooa.  Sbo 
may  like  it  or  not  like  it,  but  from  bar  viewpoint  a  ebiyict  it 
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on,  the  efTects  of  which  are  shown  more  clearly  as  each  new  group 
of  young  women  comes  to  maturity.  These  physical  changes  can 
be  readily  seen  on  the  streets  by  anyone  who  cares  to  observe  them. 
The  vigor  of  young  women,  their  greater  height  and  cheerful  look, 
is  everywhere  in  evidence.  It  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  suffrage 
parades.  The  women  who  swing  with  easy  step  from  one  end  of 
Fifth  avenue  to  the  other  are  those  of  whom  any  nation  might  be 
proud.  Should  there  be  an  anti-suffrage  parade  it  would  be  neces- 
B&ry  to  carry  the  women  in  hacks.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  latter 
pose  as  mothers  when  they  are  so  plainly  inferior  to  those  in  the 
other  camp.  Count  the  children  of  each  group  and  then  the  real 
facts  come  out,  for  real  mothers  are  women  of  muscle  and  bone, 
not  pale-faced  do-nothings. 

In  the  face  of  this  physical  uplift  men's  choices  still  remain 
so  conventional.  The  young  man  of  today  has  Madonna  faces  on 
the  walls  of  his  room,  and  he  sees  them  on  the  cover  of  every  maga- 
zine. He  spends  his  time  in  looking  for  a  girl  that  fits  this  false 
ideal  of  womanhood,  and  ends  in  getting  an  incapable  wife  who 
bears  no  children,  does  no  work,  and  is  fit  for  no  place  but  a  sani- 
tarium. This  choice  is  creating  a  serious  crisis,  for  it  brings  into 
wedlock  those  not  fitted  for  it,  and  keeps  out  those  whom  nature 
designed  for  mothers.  It  is  a  queer  notion  of  men  that  the  driving, 
independent  girls  about  them  do  not  make  good  wives  and  mothers. 
They  are  in  reality  women  of  intenser  feeling,  who  would  show  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  if  men  would  change  their  prejudices,  and  let 
them  function  as  wives  and  mothers.  They  are  eager  for  self- 
support,  and  often  show  a  disregard  for  masculine  views;  not  because 
of  any  sex  antagonism,  but  merely  because  they  come  to  sex  and 
mental  maturity  later  than  do  the  "sweet  sixteens"  men  admire. 
Love  at  sixteen  is  a  fickle  fancy;  love  at  twenty-six,  coming  as  a 
natural  development,  is  a  deep  abiding  life  force.  The  girl  who 
works  and  waits  is  the  good  wife,  because  she  is  ready  for  her  new 
functions.  Her  husband  is  her  life;  her  work  is  a  joy;  and  her  chil- 
dren are  her  self-expression.  Men  in  the  end  must  see  this,  and 
when  they  do,  good-bye  to  the  divorce  courts  and  nervous  break- 
downs. Health  and  efficiency  create  happiness,  and  it  in  turn  is 
the  basis  of  true  comradeship.  Democracy  must  in  the  end  express 
itself  in  the  co6perative  family,  to  the  support  of  which  all  con- 
tribute, and  out  of  which  come  happiness,  health,  long  life,  and 
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TigorouB  children.  To  women  of  thtf  type  mflfrmipe  ii  aol  m 
ment,  but  the  outeome  of  their  bfc  and  vitality.  Tbtjr  •!•  lovt, 
work,  and  duty  oombinad.  Happy  will  be  the  day  wIms  wmm  tm 
this  and  ohooee  bdpmaUig  inelMd  of  doUa.  Ob  Uiia  tlw  futinv  cl 
Ibe  race  dependt.  Ohre  tba  new  woamn  a  ebanet  and  he 
riority  as  a  mother  will  be  aa  marked  aa  In  oUmt  fWda. 


POLITICAL  EQUALITY  FOR  WOMEN  AND 
WOMEN'S  WAGES 

By  S.  p.  Breckinridge, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

An  examination  of  the  wage-scales  of  women  workers  brings  out 
two  striking  facts:  first,  the  wage  level  of  a  large  number  of  women 
is  conspicuously  below  the  level  which  would  make  possible  com- 
petent and  efficient  life;  second,  the  wage  level  of  women  is  con- 
spicuously lower  than  the  wage  level  of  men. 

On  the  first  point,  reference  is  made  to  various  sources  dealing 
with  women's  wages  in  England,  such  as  the  report  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  on  home  work  in  1907,^  the  report  of  the  wages 
boards  established  under  the  trade  boards  act  of  1909,^  the  reports 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  on  women  and  child  wage  earners,'  the  reports 
of  commissions  established  in  several  states  to  consider  the  creation 
of  minimum  wage  commissions,*  and  the  reports  of  such  minimum 
wage  commissions  as  have  reported  determinations,  e.g.,  Massachu- 
setts and  Oregon.*  These  sources  furnish  material  relating  to  many 
trades  employing  women  and  girls  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
under  urban,  village  and  rural  conditions. 

In  support  of  the  second  statement  reference  is  made  to  Syd- 
ney Webb's  classic  study  of  women's  wages  made  in  1891;*  to  the  re- 

*  Reports  of  Select  Committees  of  House  of  Commons  on  Hom^  Work,  1907, 
No.  290;    1908,  No.  246. 

«  Constance  Smith,  "Working  of  Trade  Board  Acts  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  in  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  xxii,  p.  605,  July,  1914. 

*  Senate  Doc.  No.  645,  61  Cong.,  2  sess. 

*  Massachusetts,  Re-port  of  the  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards, 
January,  1912.  (House  Doc.  No.  1697).  Boston,  1912.  Oregon,  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission.  Report  of  the  Social  Survey  Committee  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Oregon  on  the  wages,  hours,  and  condition  of  work,  and 
cost  and  standard  of  living  of  woman-wage-camers  in  Oregon,  with  special 
reference  to  Portland.    Portland,  1913,  71  p. 

*  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards,  House 
Doc.  (1912)  No.  1697.  For  Oregon  see  several  items  in  The  Survey,  covering 
various  groups  of  employes  in  Portland,  and  in  the  state  at  large. 

'  \Nebb,  "Alleged  Differences  in  the  Wages  paid  to  Men  and  Women  for 
Similar  Work,"  in  Economic  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  635. 
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port  of  the  royal  onmmiMion  oo  laboor;*  to  Uim  Abbott's  iMy  of 
women's  wiflet  in  Ameriea,**  and  Uw  various  TribiiM  oC  Iba  Mpon 
on  women  and  ehild  wafs  oarnan  daalii«  wHb  Iba  eoUoo.  ikfli 
and  dlk  induttriaa,  ibe  tewing  tfadea,  Mlaelod  aaCal  tradas, 
in  laundries,  and  a  numher  of  otbar  ssiscitcd  oeeo|iolloML 

Tbe  tastimony  of  aU  ibis  evidaoea  is  to  tba  slloel  tbal  tba 
of  woman  worlcers  range  from  about  0Qo4bird  to  about  two-tbMs 
of  those  of  men.  As  will  appear  btor,  tbia  fsnarally  does  not  bmm 
that  men  and  women  are  paid  at  ibasa  dlllefaot  lataa  for  Ma%  tba 
same  work,  but  what  appears  is  an  abnoat  eompM*  sspaiatioo  oT 
function  between  men  and  women,  with  tbe  resultinc  lack  oC  oppoi^ 
t  unity  for  women's  employment  and  eonsequent  lower  level  of  pay 
for  women.  Weaving  in  tbe  eotton  and  silk  induslriss  hnm  a 
conspicuous  exception  and  even  there  tbe  men  are  often  paid  eitber 
at  a  higher  rate  on  the  assumption  that  they  "tone''  or  "toi** 
or  are  paid  for  the  performance  of  certain  other 
in  addition  to  their  pay  as  weavers. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  tbe  exclusion  of 
political  power  is  a  factor  in  either  of  these  anti-social 
of  women's  wages  and  whether  the  grant  of  political  power  would 
tend  to  secure  for  women  more  nearly  a  living  wsfs,  to  raise  tbe 
wages  of  women  more  nearly  to  an  equality  with  tbe  wages  of  meo.* 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  the  co 
to  a  belief  that  there  is  an  important  connection  between  lack  of 
litical  equality  and  this  double  under-payment  of 


'  Report  of  Royal  Commiuion  am  Lahout  (Gd.  eSSI),  dealiag  with  WosMa't 
NVork. 

"  Abbott.  Womtn  in  rnduMtry,  ehftp.  xii»  pp.  9S^S16:  AppsarUi  C.  ISMTX 
•  The  writer  ia  aware  that  Mra.  Sydaey  Wtbb  does  not  actm  wilk  Ikt  cisiai 
of  women  to  equal  pay.  It  is  unneoeMary  to  go  into  that  rmsstloa  ksra.  alasr 
Mrs.  Webb  ia  a  auffraipat  and  evidently  believes  that  the  ballot  esa  be  «sd 
by  women  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  wage  level,  erea  if  ebt  tklaks  aol 
even  political  equality  will  enable  them  to  seeare  a  reward  for  ibeir 
determined  by  purely  economic  coneideratioes.  (Bee  Th§  Afew 
August  22,  1014,  p.  613.)  It  is  intereetins  to  recall  ia  ibie 
audience  recently  granted  by  Mr.  A^iuith  to  the  depuutioo  of  work  ■« 
from  East  London.  Concerning  this,  the  Engliek  ATefioa  eald 
other  things:  "Eren  more  influential  than  the  force  of  direct  piMSUt 
votcni  will  be  the  new  habit  of  mind  ia  which  Parliamcat,  partloe,  sad  Iko 
prcflfl  will  be  trained  when  thoy  realise  that  in  fact  so  woU  ss  ia  seal 
women  are  half  the  nation." 
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That  connection  may  be  less  immediate  than  is  sometimes  urged, 
but  it  is  more  far-reaching,  more  determining  and  more  important 
than  is  often  understood.  Because  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  follow  the  arguments,  very  distinguished  writers  have  made 
foolish  and  ill-considered  statements  about  the  lack  of  connection 
because  of  the  finality  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Dicey  in  a  serious  discussion  of  the  subject,*®  quite  ignoring 
the  fact  that  any  influence  which  affects  either  item  in  ratio  of  de- 
mand to  supply  affects  the  ratio  itself,  says  cuttingly: 

Lastly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  possession  of  votes  will  increase  the 
earnings  of  women.  This  probably  is  of  itself  enough  to  enlist  every  under- 
paid and  under-fed  seamstress  or  maid-of-all-work  in  the  ranks  of  the  fight- 
ing suffragists.  The  plain  answer  to  it  is  that  the  prediction,  if  it  means 
(as  every  working  woman  understands  it  to  mean)  that  a  vote  will  raise  the 
market  value  of  a  woman's  work,  is  false.  The  or  Unary  current  price  of 
labor  depends  on  economical  causes,  and  is  not  affected  by  a  man's  or  a 
woman's  possession  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  No  master  raises  his 
footman's  wages  because  the  man-servant  happens  to  be  a  voter;  and  he 
will  assuredly  not  raise  the  wa^cs  of  his  housemaid  because  he  finds  that, 
under  some  Woman's  Enfranchisement  Act,  she  has  got  her  name  placed  on 
the  parliamentary  reg'ster.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  a 
vote  confer  upon  a  woman  a  benefit  which  it  has  never  conferred  upon  a  man? 
We  have  throughout  this  article  indeed  admitted  that  woman  suffrage  does 
increase  the  chance  of  Parliament  turning  its  attention  towards  the  wishes 
of  women,  and  thus  may  cause  any  grievance  under  which  a  woman  suffers 
to  be  the  more  speedily  removed.  But  this  admission  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  the  assertion  that  a  woman's  vote  will  raise  her  wages. 

The  wage  level  does,  of  course,  depend  on  "economical  causes" 
and  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  relation  between  the  demand 
for  labor  and  the  supply  of  labor.  Whatever  influence  operates  to 
lessen  the  supply  at  any  point  relatively  to  the  demand  at  that 
point  or  to  intensify  the  demand  relatively  to  the  supply  will  set 
in  motion  "economical  causes"  and  will  operate  favorably  to  the 
worker  as  compared  with  the  employer;  whatever  influence  increases 
the  supply  at  any  point  relatively  to  the  demand  or  weakens  the 
demand  will  in  the  same  way  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
worker  at  that  point  as  compared  with  the  employer.  Whatever 
influence  leads  to  decisions  based  on  social,  historical,  accidental 
considerations  rather  than  on  considerations  of  efficiency,  competence, 

»•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ccix,  (No.  418),  p.  287,  January,  1909. 
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induBtruU  eapadty  opermlat  Ibrongb 
to  the  advanUce  ci  men  And  to  Um  ^rn-t-mntagi  oC 
infliMnoat  bringmi  about  deoWoos  band  ob 
ity  and  effidaney  ofMrala  to  iha  advant^i  of 
to  which  the  wafa  bargain  will  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  aaj 
group  of  workera.  aa  eompared  wiib  ibe  enplosren,  viM  dapeod  oa 
the  extent  to  which  (1)  ibe  workera  do  or  do  ool  peaMaa  dUi  of  n 
high  industrial  or  profeanonal  charaeter;  (2)  ibey  bave  or  bave  Ml 
alternative  opportunitiea  for  employmeni;  (3)  tbey  ean  or  eMi  ool 
wait,  in  eaee  no  suitable  opportunity  offen;  (4)  tbey  eaa  or  eaa  Ml 
move  from  pUoe  to  pUoe  in  search  of  employment;  (5)  tbey  bavo  or 
have  not  bargaining  strength  and  sbrewdneas;  (6)  tbey  are  or  are 
not  oonaoioua  of  a  conunon  interest  and  able  to  act  togstber. 

Before  discussing  more  at  length  these  facton  in  the  relative 
strength  or  weakneea  of  women  wage  earners,  oertain 
should  be  drawn  between  different  groupe  of 
cause  of  the  very  recent  date  at  which  the  thirteenth  ceoeaa  (1910)  of 
occupations  was  issued  (August,  1914)  and  the  poneequeot  greater 
familiarity  of  the  classification  of  occupations  adopted  by  tbe  Iwolfib 
census  (1900),  the  Utter  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of  this 
According  to  that  classification,  gainfully  employed 
grouped  in  five  large  claases  of  occupations:  agriculture, 
domestic  and  personal  service,  trade  and  transportation,  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  pursuite.  Of  tbe  agricultural  women,  of  wbom 
in  1900  there  were  977,336,  and  in  1910  apparently  1,807,060," 
we  know  little  as  to  wagee  or  conditions  of  emplc>yment.  Of  tboee 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  of  whom  there  were  in  1900.  2j00^ 
549  and  in  1910,  2,620357,  we  know  that,  in  1910,  156;S35  (07,M8 
in  1900)  did  not  earn  wages  but  offered  kxlgingi  or  took  boarders, 
that  1,595,449  (1,330,692  in  1900)  hekl  poeiUoos  in  higher  or  lower 
forms  of  domesUc  service,  an  occupation  wboee  cbaraeterislie  is  tbal 
it  is  unstandardised,  i.e.,  one  empk>ye  may  earn  high  wagrn  under 
excellent  living  and  working  conditions,  while  another  is  a  dnidfiaBd 
a  "ebkvey"  under  wretched  conditions  both  for  living  and  working 

In  this  same  group  of  gainfully  employed  in  domestic  and  per> 
Bonal  eervioe  are  found  also  the  Uundreasee  and  waitrsasea.  8o  far 
aa  ibeee  are  employed  under  conditioM  of  domeetie 


"  TkirtMnik  CgiuuM,  Oecupaiiofu  I$i0,  p.  54.    8n  dissesrioa  of  probabW 
error  on  this  point 
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they  are  again  in  occupations  which  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
general  characterization.  So  far,  however,  as  they  include  workers 
in  power-laundries  or  in  "down-town  restaurants,"  they  can  be 
grouped  for  purposes  of  discussing  their  wages  with  the  groups  in 
trade  and  transportation  and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits.  In  these  groups,  employing,  in  1900, 1,816,015  and  in  1910 
2,974,447  women,  the  position  of  both  men  and  women  wage-earners 
(individual)  is  disadvantageous  as  compared  with  the  employer. 
In  many  occupations  in  these  groups  a  low  degree  of  skill  is  required, 
the  workers  can  not  wait  for  employment,  there  is  no  way  of  their 
learning  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  and  in  bargaining  shrewdness 
the  workers  who  make  a  bargain  only  between  jobs  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  employer's  agent  who  bargains 
practically  all  his  working  life. 

Moreover,  women  are  often  at  a  real  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  men.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  they  often  do  not 
bring  the  same  degree  of  skill  or  occupational  capacity.  They  wholly 
lack  the  physique  for  certain  occupations,  such  as  construction  work 
or  heavy  teaming.  By  unanimous  social  judgment,  their  sex  dis- 
qualifies them  for  work  done  under  conditions  of  physical  exposure, 
as  in  the  underground  mining,  or  of  moral  peril,  as  in  saloons.  There 
are  few  or  no  technical  schools  for  them,  and  they  are  often  from 
lower  age  groups  and  add  immaturity  to  their  other  disadvantages. 
It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  1910,  83  per  cent  of  the  gainfully 
employed  males  were  over  21,  and  17  per  cent  only  under  21;  while 
only  66  per  cent  of  all  the  gainfully  employed  females  were  over  21, 
and  33  per  cent  were  under  that  age.  And  in  many  occupations 
the  relative  proportion  of  women  in  the  younger  age  groups  is  much 
larger  than  one-third.  For  example,  68  per  cent  of  the  female 
employes  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  male  employes  among  glove 
workers  are  under  21  years  of  age;  among  the  candy  workers,  68 
per  cent  of  the  female  and  24  per  cent  of  the  male;  among  the  glass- 
workers,  57  per  cent  of  the  female  and  24  per  cent  of  the  male;  in 
soap  factories,  56  per  cent  of  the  female  and  24  per  cent  of  the  male; 
among  the  telephone  and  telegraph  operators,  47  per  cent  of  the 
female  and  21  per  cent  of  the  male;  among  sales  persons  33  per  cent 
of  the  female  and  17  per  cent  of  the  male  employes  are  under  21 
years  of  age,  while  even  in  coal  mining  and  cotton  manufacture — 
with  glass,  the  great  boy-employing  industries — the  figures  are,  in 
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coal,  only  15  per  eent  ol  Um  ouJm,  and  m  o«I  of  lit  MO 

or  28  per  cent  of  the  fenuilM  under  31  ymn  of  ii»,  tad  b 

48  per  oeat  of  the  fooude  and  30  (9.9)  pv  ooBi  of  Um 

in  tbeeo  lower  ace  groupi.    (Anioiukfi 

strate  that  women  are  at  a  dkadvaaUife  in  the  labor 

pared  with  men.    Atlonlkm  ebould  be  eaied  ate  to  Ibo 

industry  and  trade  ae  organiwd  under  tbo  alitid  eonpalill 

of  the  laet  century  are  wholly  in  the  bandeof  men  wboofton 

employment  from  eomideratlona  of  piopiietjf  ralber  than  of ' 

deciding  that  certain  forma  of  emplasrmenl  are  uneuilable  to 

8o  that  women  lack  not  only  opportunity  but  ladoeMEMil  to  qualify 

tbemaelves  better  for  highly  aldiled  work.    In  1900,  wbile  wnmi 

were  scheduled  in  295  out  of  803  oeeupations,  80  per  eenl  of  tbeoi 

were  in  only  18.    In  1910,  the  number  of  occupations  listed  m  a 

list  (428  instead  of  303),  but  82  per  cent  of  the 

women  are  found  in  only  19  of  the  occupaliooa."    Tbe  ideals  of  a 

feudal  state  persist  in  shutting  them  out  of  the  higher  positioos  in  tbe 

state,  the  church,  the  legal  profession,  and  the  poettiona  of  oon^ 

sponding  social  prestige  in  big  bottnees.    Tbey  laek,  in  additioii, 

as  compared  with  men,  bargaining  capacity  and  tbe  bargaiaiBg 

habit,  and  the  habit  of  acting  together.    Boys  "swap"  in  tbo  allegr» 

while  girls  care  for  the  baby;  n»en  meet  each  other  in  tbe  saloos, 

at  the  political  meeting,  in  the  street;  women  and  girl-workers  do 

their  own  bundry,  make  their  own  clothes,  trim  tbeir  own  hata, 

**  Table  •bowing  oeeupations  in  whieh  tbsrt  wtrt  out  per  esat  or  awte  el 
the  gainfully  enploysd 
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Total  gainfully  employed,  8,078,772. 

Ptor  oent  of  total  in  19  occupatiooe,  81J  per  eeai  or  78.1  (If  teslesd  «f 
352,089  textile  operativfo  99,484  weaveiw  in  iMtUe  iadttstriss  be  labsa). 
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help  with  the  children,  spend  their  non-working  hours  as  drudges, 
or  eking  out  their  small  earnings  by  their  domestic  accomplishments. 

The  first  result  on  women-workers  of  the  youth  of  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  their  group,  of  the  domestic  pressure  on  their 
leisure  and  of  their  consequent  isolation,  is  the  fixing  of  wages  in  the 
occupations  into  which  they  are  admitted  below  any  possible  level 
of  competent  hving.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  supplement  their 
wages  by  inmioral  practices,  but  that  with  all  the  industry  with 
which  they  can  use  their  non-working  hours,  they  are  still  under- 
clothed,  mider-housed,  under-fed,  without  adequate  provision  for 
normal  recreation,  and  unable  to  bear  their  proper  share  of  the  sup- 
port of  their  natural  dependents. 

The  second  result  is  the  payment  of  wages  not  so  much  unequal 
to  the  wages  of  men  but  different  from  the  wages  of  men  to  an  extent 
much  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  economic  value  of  their 
work  and  that  of  men  employes.  That  is,  the  exploitation  of  women 
in  these  groups  may  be  regarded  as  the  exploitation  of  men  raised 
at  least  to  the  second  power.  It  is  on  that  account  that  department 
store  work,  telephone  service,  the  textile  industry,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
candy-making,  brush-making,  corset-making,  and  many  other  trades 
employing  a  considerable  number  of  women  workers  may  be  justly 
charged  with  the  practice  of  a  double  exploitation. 

If  we  look  at  the  professional  occupations,  we  find  conditions 
somewhat  different  as  to  age  and  training.  Of  the  women  lawyers 
only  78  out  of  1,343  or  5  per  cent  are  under  21,  of  men,  452  out  of 
120,806  or  .003  per  cent  are  under  21,  and  of  the  9,015  women  physi- 
cians only  142  or  2  per  cent  are  under  21,  of  142,117  men  only  312 
or  .002  per  cent  are  under  21.  Even  of  the  teachers,  only  79,032  out 
of  476,864  women  teachers,  16.6  per  cent,  are  under  21,  and  of  118,442 
men  teachers,  12,274  or  10.4  per  cent  are  in  this  age  group.  But 
in  these  lines  of  activity,  while  women  may  obtain  the  training 
and  are  more  mature,  they  too  must  face  the  fact  that  the  opportuni- 
ties they  seek  are  controlled  largely  by  men.  If,  as  has  been  said, 
the  men  in  control  in  industrial  or  in  professional  affairs  were  them- 
selves dominated  by  industrial,  economic  or  professional  consid- 
erations, if  they  would  and  could  give  the  opportunity  to  the  person 
who  under  fair  competitive  conditions  offered  the  best  terms,  women 
would  have  no  complaint  to  make  and  would  rely  on  industrial, 
economic  or  profeesional  methods  for  their  advancement;  but  the 
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revene  is  the  fioi.    Om  Ium  only  to 

men  and  women  sradtuOct  from  our 

of  the  Phi  BeU  KapfNi  ChaplOT  with  tberablho 

•hips  granted  to  roon  and  wom«i  T^mfmlf,  or  tbi 

of  candidates  for  the  doetorale  laldof  d^ws  witli  hlgll 

the  numbers  taken  oo  to  eoUefS  faimlrtes,  to 

the  disadvantage  under  which  women  pursue 

At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  of  welMieing  is  f( 
tion  baaed  on  youth,  lack  of  training,  and  halplHHMm;  al  tkm  nthsr, 
exclusion.    Political  equality  is  theiefora  inToked  for 
and  m  order  to  aoeomplish  sereral  rsiulU  among  whieb  wM 
gradual  readjuBtmcnt  of  the  wage  seale  to  eorrsspoiid  with  the 
of  rational  living  and  with  the  payment  of  meo. 

For  the  more  helpless  group,  the  politaeal  mhmmkimmtmA  of 
women  inevitably  means  the  introduction  into  Iwgjsletion  and  f9V- 
emmental  action  of  considerations  with  which  women  hafo  baai  i^ 
pecially  oonoemed.  This  influenee  must  and  will  work  itself  o«l 
more  conspicuously  in  oonneetion  with  physicial  ttmditioBS  of  work, 
the  limitation  of  the  working  day,  the  prohibition  of  niglii  work  for 
young  women,  and  the  maintenanee  of  sanitary  and  deesni  eood^ 
tions  of  work.  It  will,  however,  inevitably  likewise  take  notiee  of 
the  significance  of  the  wage  below  the  level  of 
some  living  and  will  attack  the  problem  by  setting  a 
and  also  by  raising  the  age  of  employment,  regukting  the 
under  which  "learners"  may  be  employed  and  paid,  and, 
chiefly,  by  devoting  some  of  the  pubBe  money  and  publie 
to  the  question  of  the  industrial  edueatton  of  girls.  In  other 
it  introduces  into  the  situation  infliienees  to  eounteraci  those  foraes 
which  at  present  render  this  group  so  peculiarly  weak  in  their 
bargains  both  as  compared  with  their  empk>yers  and  with 
men  competitors. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  many  of  these  results  may  not  be 
without  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women,  but  they  will  bt 
gained  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  will  be  on  the 
sUble  and  final  without  than  with  the  baUot  Tbe  ilato 
as  a  matter  of  mere  pqrebotogy.  get  t he  best  intelKgsnea  of  its 
devoted  to  theee  problems  until  that  inielKgenre  is  qufteksaad  by  a 
sense  of  full  responsibility.  But  there  are  also  Car 
theee  to  be  eqpeeted.    In  the  case  of  tbe 
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to  political  power  alone  opens  up  avenues  of  employment.  Women 
in  the  civil  service  will  seem  more  appropriate  when  the  votes  of 
women  are  of  concern  to  the  appointing  power.  The  women  ap- 
pointed to  the  police  force,  the  women  appointed  on  the  school  board, 
the  women  put  upon  the  garbage  commission,  the  appointed  head  of 
the  public  welfare  bureau,  all  in  Chicago,  testify  unmistakably  to 
the  soundness  of  this  statement.  For  women  lawyers  with  the  ballot 
there  is  a  new  respect  shown  by  men.  With  the  franchise  arise  legal 
problems  peculiarly  affecting  women  and  making  more  obviously 
suitable  the  employment  of  women.  If  the  votes  of  women  doctors 
become  of  importance  in  connection  with  questions  concerning  the 
medical  profession,  there  are  new  reasons  for  admitting  them  to 
programs  of  medical  societies  and  thus  new  avenues  are  opened  for 
legitimate  professional  publicity.  Perhaps  the  situation  confronting 
the  members  of  the  teaching  profession  is  most  clearly  illustrative, 
because  there  has  been  so  much  foolish  and  inapplicable  discussion 
of  the  femininization  of  the  public  schools,  based  wholly  on  the 
proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the  teaching  group.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  more  masculine  organization  in  the  whole  conmiu- 
nity  than  the  public  school  system.  Out  of  824  superintendents  in 
cities"  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  over,  only  6  or  .007  per  cent 
are  women,  of  whom  only  one,  the  distinguished  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  schools,  receive  as  much  as  $2400  a  year,  while  363 
or  44  per  cent  of  men  superintendents  receive  that  amount  or  more. 
Of  the  high  school  principals  in  cities  of  5,000  or  over,  only  72  out  of 
936  or  less  than  8  per  cent  are  women,  and  of  the  women  only  6, 
8  per  cent,  receive  as  much  as  $2500  while  of  the  864  men  principals 
205  or  23  per  cent  receive  that  or  a  larger  amount  for  their  services. 
Among  the  high  school  assistant  principals,  285  in  number,  only  93 
or  33  per  cent  are  women. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  women  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  in  a  few  cities  women  are  found  on  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation. On  the  whole,  however,  the  schools  are  managed  by  men, 
generally  with  as  great  interest  taken  in  the  possibilities  of  political 
gain  or  private  enrichment  as  in  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
teachers  and  children.  This  has  meant  the  inevitable  over-emphasis 
on  expenditures  for  buildings  and   grounds  in  which  real    estate 

"  See  Bulletin  of  Uniled  States  Bureau  of  Education,  "Pecuniary  Rewards 
of  Teaching." 
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agenU  have  influeooe  tod  oo  ehoiet  oC  lot  bools  in  woaca  ^mt 

publmhing  coiicenM  \mf9  interaii,  and  lack  ci  ^^im^hm  to  ll»  dm 

oonpenaaiion  and  jtiai  traaUnaiil  oC  tha  laantiaw.    A^jr 

and  bon«et  scrutioy  of  iba  problana  woM  bmfMbky 

aquaiiiation  of  tha  lalariaa  baiwaan  bm 

probably  be  accompUabad  by  iba  lavalli^  up  of  tba  wmnm'B  pay. 

both  by  a  rauttng  of  iba  wa9»4aYal  and  by  Iba  praaolioB  of  a 

burger  proportion  of  woman  to  aueb  p^iWffWf 

to  new  auperviaing  poaltiona  of  Tarioua  Idnda.    Bui, 

great  damage  reaulta  not  ao  mueb  from  oorruplioo  aa  from 

The  school  is  not  only  iba  great  adueatiooal  afHiey  of  iba 

under  our  compulsory  aebool  kwa,  it  baa  bean  foread  to 

functions  as  guardian  and  ibara  should  be  daralopad,  and 

if  the  intelligence  of  iba  iaacbata  and  of  iba  women  bad  frsa  play, 

co6perating  ageneies  for  which  woman  are  paeuUarly  quaKiad  by 

nature  and  by  experience,  such  aa  effaotiva  staffs  of  sebool  TWtoia 

relating  the  home  to  the  school,  iba  aebool  to  iba  home  and  botb 

to  other  resources  available  for  the  aervioa  of  iba  obfldm. 

There  would  therefore  result  iba  opening  up  of  Rumy  new  Knas 
of  employment  for  which  women  are  partieularly  fitted,  which  would 
relieve  the  congested  condition  of  the  tiiaehing  profession  Anakfoos 
results  are  to  be  expected  from  the  enligbtenad  seruttny  of  olbar 
organisations.  Women  in  Uw  with  politieal  power  badi  of  tbem 
see  in  a  new  way  the  absurdity  of  handling  many  eaaes  aa  ibey  are 
handled  today.  The  administration  of  criminal  justica,  iba 
ment  of  reform,  correetional  and  penal  instaiuiioiia,  iba 
of  pure  food,  sanitary  and  labor  legislation  require,  if 
(lone,  the  emplojrmeni  of  many  women. 

In  these  two  ways,  then,  first,  by  getting  in  tbrougb  soeial  kf- 
islation  under  the  minimum   fixed  by  nieb   unequal 
and  thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  exploitation  of  iba 
workers,  and  seoood,  by  opening  new  avenuea  of 
public  service,  in  soeial  agiaucias,  in  pi 
thus  relieving  the  oongestkm  wbieb  baa  bean  so  grsai  a 
to  the  woman  workers  in  iba  few  lineaopen  to  tbem,  iba 
er  who  is  too  weak  will  be  fairly  protaeied,  the  fairly 
bargainer  will  be  given  new  bargaining  advantafs.    T1» 
at  the  bottom  brings  aboui  an  enforced  rsaaonablanaas  in 
and  an  exclusion  from  supply  of  the  group  now  olUnd,  not  ao  mueb 
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because  of  their  industrial  or  occupational  capacity  as  because  of  their 
economic  weakness — the  children  in  the  candy  trade,  the  non-English 
speaking  women  in  the  sewing  trades;  the  opening  up  of  opportunities 
at  the  top  is  nothing  more  than  a  lessening  of  supply  at  the  congested 
points  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  residuum. 

Attention  may  be  called  in  this  connection  to  the  enactment  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  during  the  past  two  years.  Not  only 
have  the  industrial  states  of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  each  of  which  has  a  con- 
siderable body  of  protective  legislation  on  its  statute  books,  taken 
this  further  step  in  the  protection  of  its  women-workers,  but  the  non- 
industrial  western  states,  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Washington,  all  of  which  are  equal  suffrage  states,  have  thrown  this 
protection  about  their  women  wage-earners. 

Besides  this  aid  from  without,  political  equality  brings  a  very 
real  new  spiritual  power  whose  value  should  not  be  ignored.  It 
removes  an  occasion  for  humiliation  and  gives  a  new  self-confidence 
which  is  of  great  importance.  One  great  difficulty  in  securing  advance- 
ment for  girls  is  that  they  acquiesce  in  the  general  judgment  as  to 
their  inferiority.  Young  women  who  are  most  contemptuous  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  certain  young  men  will  still  feel  themselves  disqual- 
ified in  some  mysterious  way  from  entering  the  profession  the  young 
men  have  successfully  entered.  **It's  good  wages"  (75  cents)  "for 
a  girl"  is  the  reply  when  the  girl- worker  is  asked  why  she  does  not 
get  as  much  as  the  boy  across  the  way  (85  cents).  Employers  take 
girl-workers  because  they  are  more  easily  satisfied;  "they  don't 
ask  for  a  raise."  Women  who  never  asked  for  the  ballot,  who  never 
"felt  the  need  of  it,"  confess  to  a  new  sense  of  confidence  and  self- 
respect  when  they  have  had  it  bestowed  on  them  and  a  new  courage 
to  urge  upon  their  employer  the  real  value  of  their  services. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  results  will  be  brought  about  will, 
of  course,  vary  greatly  with  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community, 
both  men  and  women,  with  the  nature  and  organization  of  employ- 
ments already  open  to  women,  with  the  alertness  with  which  well- 
to-do  women  understand  the  situation  and  grasp  the  opportunity  to 
codperate  consciously  with  the  economic  forces,  and  supplement  them 
when  necessary  with  legislation.  For  besides  removing  limitations 
from  about  the  spirits  of  women  with  reference  to  their  own  capacity 
and  from  about  the  minds  of  men  as  to  woman^s  real  sphere,  political 
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eofranchiaemaot  obyiomly  pUuM  in  Ibe  htuidt  of 
Mving  deyiee  oC  great  poaibility. 

It  is  a  device  with  whieh  they  eta  aennmpiiih  ao  iwuh  Umj 
have  not  the  brains  to  plan  and  the  eottrafB  to  *-^*^-n*^ 
lewing  machine  and  the  needle  are  alike  naeCul  only  to  tboae 
who  see  the  finished  gannent  in  rektion  to  the  doth,  so  Ihehalol  aa 
an  instrument  can  only  aid— it  cannot  serve  aa  a  enhsliMa  fer  the 
plan  aheady  formulated.  Those  who  see  clearly  the  end 
who  therefore  desire  urgently  to  possess  the  i 
are  often  prevented  by  thc^  very  eafomess  torn 
remote  but  more  far>reaching  and  really 
of  the  claims  of  women  to  be  admitted  to  full  pohtkal  equahty. 
because  of  the  important  bearing  of  their  political  or  their 
status. 


THE  MILITANT  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT 

By  Mary  Winsor, 

Chairman  of  the  Pennflylvania  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National 

American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  President  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Limited  Equal  Suffrage  League. 

An  estimate  of  the  militant  suffrage  movement  should  be  based, 
not  on  mere  study  of  books,  but  on  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  movement  itself  in  England.  In  1913  during  part  of  July,  August 
and  October,  and  in  1914  from  May  27  to  July  14,  I  was  in  London 
investigating  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  all  its  ramifications, 
marching  in  processions  and  pilgrimages,  speaking  in  meetings  both 
peaceful  and  militant,  indoors  and  out  of  doors  (the  street  is  a  grand 
place  to  study  politics, especially  in  England),  attending  tax  resistance 
auctions,  escorting  deputations  to  the  House  of  Commons,  witnessing 
the  brutality  of  policemen  and  appearing  in  the  police  court  to  testify 
to  what  I  saw,  following  Sylvia  Pankhurst  and  East  End  working 
men  and  women  to  the  House  of  Commons,  accompanying  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence  to  jail,  hearing  Miss  Nellie  Hall  and  Miss  Grace 
Roe  interrupt  the  course  of  their  trial  as  a  protest  against  an  unjust 
system  of  justice,  and  interviewing  and  conversing  with  dozens  of 
suffrage  sympathizers  and  workers. 

In  this  brief  paper  it  would  be  time  wasted  to  criticise  the  mili- 
tant methods — violence,  destruction  of  property,  etc. — as  these 
methods  have  already  been  denounced  more  than  sufficiently  by  the 
newspapers.  I  shall  put  the  case  somewhat  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  militant  suffragettes  themselves,  trying  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  philosophy  and  ethical  principles  underlying  the  militant  propa- 
ganda and,  above  all,  with  the  hope  of  making  clear  to  American 
readers  some  of  the  radical  differences  between  English  and  American 
conditions. 

The  militants  hold  that  they  are  at  war  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, basing  their  right  to  rebel  on  the  axioms  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that 
resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.  As  our  colonial  ancestors 
felt  that  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  should  impel 
those  in  a  state  of  rebellion  to  declare  their  reasons,  so  the  suffragettes 

1^4 
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have  repeatedly  endoivored  lo  lei  before  Uie  world  itei 
which  tbey  are  tufferini.    Tbe  fromidi  for  reroh 
.  >uRhly ,  as  follows :  The  mkerable  sUUisoC  EnglUi 
Mibility  of  ul)t  itioQ  for,  moeb  km 

ances  by  con-  tftbods;  the  Uilorie 

by  the  use  of  force  by  the  British  people  whenever  tlie 
freedom  has  been  blocked  by  the  Biitiib  fOfWimeol;  Um 
and  bruUllty  shown  by  the  present  liberal  fOWBOMBl  in 
the  women's  agitation  as  compared  with  the  lenieoey  shown  lo  asnle 
poHtioal  offenders  both  past  and  present;  the  datemiMtioB  of  ll» 
newepapere  to  stifle  the  movement  by  pet ijrtentjy  ewbdhg  enftifi 
news  and  propaganda  from  their  columns.  I  cannot  take  up  all  these 
points  in  detail ;  for  some  I  shall  fdve  a  list  of  I'tfuwHwei  to  enoble  tte 
reader  to  fomi  his  own  judgment. 

In  the  United  States,  though  the  great  majority  of  women  are 
still  disfranchised  and  many  of  the  unjust  laws  tnheriled 
land  continue  to  disfigure  our  statute  books,  the 
absolutely  peaceful.  We  owe  this,  not  to  American  women,  but  lo 
American  men.  In  every  countr>'  it  is  the  men  who  shoold  be  held 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the  suffrnfe  iimf wnenl , 
as  the  government  is  in  their  hands,  authority  and  power  are  tbeire, 
and  they  are  able  to  make  the  task  of  the  feminist  eomparetlvely 
easy  and  pleasant.  Englishmen  have  eboeen  to  make  it  very  difieult. 
In  Enghmd  the  militant  movement  is  like  a  slave  ineurrection;  It 
presents  characteristics  of  the  uprising  of  a  servile  dies;  the  bit- 
terness of  those  who  have  been  treated  unjustly,  the  delsnalBnIien 
of  the  down-trodden  to  rise  and  at  all  hasards  to  thsineelfee  to  con- 
quer respect  and  consideration  for  their  eex;  and  the  arming  of  IIm 
one  part  of  the  community— women — against  the  other  part,  if  tbe 
word  ''slave,"  applied  to  contemporary  Engtish  women  eeens  an  exag- 
geration, let  me  say  that  our  colonial  aneeetore  eonsktsrsd  tawalion 
without  repreeentation  tyranny.  When  Fatriek  Henry  mid^  "^QNn 
ine  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  there  were  no  fetters  on  his  wfisia,  nor 
was  he  to  be  sold  in  tbe  slave  market.  He  merely  referred  to  Ibe 
fact  that  he  was  being  taxed  without  his  consent— a  sUto  of  mIk 
jection  so  odious  that  death  was  preferable.  Now,  Eoglisb 
of  today  suffer  not  only  from  that  grievance,  but  from  many 
That  the  negro  mother  had  no  control  of  her  child  asawd  lo 
AbolitionisU  a   potent  argument   for  enaneipatton.    Today  tl» 
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English  woinau,  if  married,  is  not  the  legal  parent  of  her  child. 
The  father  is  the  parent  and  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
child's  education,  religious  training  and  medical  attendance;  he  may 
take  it  away  from  the  mother  and  may  by  will  appoint  a  guardian 
without  her  consent.  The  position  of  a  married  woman  is  in  many 
ways  wretched:  though  her  husband  is  supposed  to  support  her, 
there  is  no  legal  machinery  by  which  a  woman  can  enforce  this  law ; 
no  husband  is  obliged  to  give  his  wife  more  than  a  bare  mainte- 
nance, and  may  forbid  her  to  pledge  his  credit;  a  man  may  disinherit 
his  wife  and  leave  her  penniless  with  destitute  children  whom  the 
law  compels  her  to  support.  A  life-time  of  unpaid  service  with  pos- 
sible destitution  at  the  end  is  little  better  than  slavery.  The  divorce 
laws  are  unequal,  practically  encouraging  immorality  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  as  it  is  not  a  ground  for  securing  a  divorce  from  him 
unless  coupled  with  cruelty  or  desertion.  As  for  the  industrial  status 
of  women,  Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  the  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trades  Union  League,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  select  committee 
on  home  work,  estimated  that  the  "average  weekly  wage  of  all  women 
industrially  employed,  excepting  only  the  most  highly  skilled,  is  7 
shillings  a  week."  The  government,  as  an  employer,  is  one  of  the 
worst  sweaters  of  women. 

In  America  there  is  a  spirit  of  justice  and  friendliness  toward 
women,  but  in  England  the  pressure  to  keep  them  down  is  four- 
fold, legal,  political,  industrial,  social,  and  it  might  be  added,  religious. 
The  militants  do  not  think  it  strange  that  woman  has  rebelled,  but 
that  she  has  endured  so  long  and  so  submissively.  Perhaps  heretofore 
the  leaders  and  the  inspiration  were  lacking.  "Christabel"  members 
of  the  W.S.P.U.  have  said  to  me  with  enthusiasm,  "Christabel  has 
given  us  a  new  ideal  of  womanhood."  For  centuries  the  feminine 
ideal  has  been  semi-oriental.  The  world  has  thought  that  woman 
should  purchase  toleration  for  her  existence  and  immunity  from  insult 
by  making  herself  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  suffragettes 
have  reacted  from  this  silent,  humble.  Patient  Griselda  type  to  the 
extreme.  They  have  not  only  been  audacious  enough  to  practise 
the  militant  virtues  reserved  to  adorn  the  brows  of  man,  but 
as  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  have  claimed  the  right 
to  exercise  these  virtues  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  sex.  As  long 
as  women  were  content  to  take  part  in  man's  revolutions,  got  up 
by  men  for  the  benefit  of  men,  no  matter  how  violent,  how  incendiary, 
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bow  murderous  the  feminiiie  |Murtiei|MUiU,  Ibcy 
ered  horoioM  and  patriota.  Wh«i.  for  Uw  iM  Uat  b 
a  revuliition  is  orgAoind  bjr  vomaii  for  ibe  banafti  ol  vwmi 
they  are  not  murderous,  merely  violent  and  iaflwdtery,  ihtf  mm 
considered  not  beroinas  and  patriots,  bat  TaodAlsaBdvin^m  TUs 
in  probably  due  to  tbe  laek  oT  positive  ataaduds  tlMil  lasiafc 
orywhore  in  church  and  state  with  rsfard  to  tbe  eUdca  of  flfhtii^ 
Only  one  class  has  tbe  right  to  eoodenin  tba  uaa  of  violsMO  by  fraMM. 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  ahraya  ^*^«^^»— >"^f  H  sqnaMj  b 
men  and  in  women.  Tbe  Quakers  have  never  canted  about  bntia 
force  being  noble  and  patriotic  when  oied  by  men  aad 
when  used  by  women,  but  have  said  flatly  that  it  wm 
tinchristian  and  degrading  in  any  case.  A  study  of  tbe  bislorie 
tant  methods  used  by  Rnjii«iimm»^  and  still  mora  by 
struggling  for  liberty,  prompts  tbe  suffragettes  to  ask 
questions,  such  as,  if  it  was  praiseworthy  for  English  people  to  cot 
off  the  head  of  Charles  I  when  be  tried  to  act  tbe  tyrant,  wby  is  it 
damnable  for  Miss  Annie  Kenney  to  break  a  window?  If  Henry  VIII, 
in  freeing  religion  from  Rome,  bud  waste  beautiful  monastuffias,  and 
Cromwell  stabled  bis  horses  in  cathedrals  and  bis  tioopara,  lor  co»> 
science'  sake,  broke  imagery  and  stained  gism,  wberain  do  tbqr  dUNr 
from  women  who  bum  a  church  hoping  thereby  to  rebuke  tbe  apathy 
and  indifference  of  tbe  woman-supported  church  of  Engknd?  II 
Irishmen,  who  indted  to  riot,  enoo,  cattle  driving  and  evan  muh 
sUughter,  were  rewarded  by  gaining  sympathy  and  sssistsnce  from 
Gladstone  and  tbe  Liberal  party,  why  are  the  women  who,  undsr 
great. provocation,  reeort  to  much  milder  nnetbods.  treated  like  tka 
worst  of  criminala  and  their  just  demands  for  tbe  franchise  waved 
aside? 

Among  tbe  services  tbe  auffngiits  have  rendered  to  suule^» 
not  the  least  is  that  they  have  raised  this  question  of  tbe  useof  forae, 
and  compelled  the  world  to  face  it  from  a  new  point  of  view.  For  tke 
first  time  in  history  tbe  male  sex  has  been  able,  as  it  wars,  to  fsta 
long  distance  view  of  violence,  to  see  how  it  looks  when 
by  the  opposite  sex,  with  no  chance  of  contributing  to 
vanity.  Men  have  now  seen  a  warfare  in  which  all  tbe 
all  the  heroism  has  been  shown  by  women,  in  which  men  bare  played 
the  odious  r6le  of  t>Tant  and  oppresaor.  Tbe  suffrsgiiU  have  dooa 
much  to  eeUblifth  a  single  standard  of  mofala,  and  tke 
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peace  movement  will  ultimately  be  strengthened  by  the  search- 
lights they  have  turned  on  these  questions,  showing  them  all  in  a 
new  and  striking  aspect. 

The  English  Newspapers 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  the  suffrage  movement 
has  encountered  is  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  English  newspapers. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  militants,  it  is  said  that  the  press  boycott 
was  absolute.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  adherents  claim  that  some 
of  their  most  sensational  doings  were  necessary  to  break  down  this 
boycott,  and  have  been  successful,  at  least  in  compelling  the  news- 
papers to  notice  women  and  their  demands  and  to  publish  news  of 
the  suffrage  movement  which  they  had  heretofore  ignored.  How- 
ever, the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the  cause  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  leading  London  news- 
papers, including  The  Times,  The  Telegraph,  The  Morning  Post,  The 
Standard,  The  Daily  Mail,  The  Herald,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  The  West- 
minster Gazette,  The  Globe,  The  Chronicle,  The  Daily  Graphic,  The  Daily 
Sphere,  The  Evening  News,  and  others.  My  method  was  to  go  to 
all  the  important  suffrage  meetings  and  compare  the  reports  in  these 
newspapers  with  my  own  observations  as  an  eye  witness,  and  also 
with  the  four  weekly  suffrage  papers,  The  Suffragette  (militant), 
Votes  for  Women,  The  Vote  (mildly  militant)  and  the  Common  Cause 
(Constitutional).  The  conclusions  I  came  to  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

Our  American  newspapers  are  far  in  advance  of  the  London  press 
in  reporting  the  activities  of  women,  their  clubs,  organizations,  etc., 
including  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  As  far  as  the  latter  is 
concerned,  English  journalism  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  it 
is  world-wide,  that  millions  of  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  it 
and  that  its  success  is  assured  and  may  be  near  at  hand.  This 
inability  to  grasp  the  significance  and  extent  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  is  due  to  British  insularity  and  to  the  deep  rooted 
English  habit  of  regarding  women  as  inferior  and  subordinate 
beings  whose  activities  are  not  important  or  of  interest  to  the  public. 
The  English  newspapers  are  essentially  men's  newspapers,  got  up  by 
men  for  men,  and  largely  devoted  to  party  politics.  The  space  given 
to  women's  affairs  is  meagre,  and  the  general  tone  toward  women  is 
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hasty  aud  coateluptuoul^  ur  oim  ol  a  Uelibrnite  aad 
ill  short,  the  kind  of  thing  one  migbi  expect  to  fiod  in  ll»  IomI 
of  a  country  town.  None,  with  the  hotwriMe  ^->*|r^fim  of  Mr. 
Georfe  Lansbury'e  Ths  Htnid,  it  the  advoenle  tad  elMipiM  ef 
the  cauae.  Some  are  lukewarm,  the  maJoHiy  hoilfle,  tad  iMr  ho^ 
tility  is  shown  in  the  following  ways:  euppieMioD  and  igBoriiv  of 
important  eventa;  great  meetinp  addieaad  by 
are  briefly  alluded  to  or  paaed  ow  b  iilano 
emphasis  is  laid  on  militancy,  ignoring  the  work  of  Che 
suffragista  and  the  vast  eoMtitulioQal  prapaganda  of  Che 
tants  themselves;  when  aeU  of  Tioleoee  are  reported  an  esCiie 
silence  is  kept  as  to  the  grievances  from  whieh  women  are  suflisfing,  so 
that  the  reading  public  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  eausM  hMilii^  Co 
these  acts  of  violenoe  and  must  look  on  them  as  men  ssbmIsss  ottt* 
bursts  of  feminine  deviltry ;  facts  are  distorted  and  inismpiessmed  in 
a  way  that  I  can  only  call  deliberala.  I  notieed  this  with  mgud  Co 
the  cruelty  shown  by  the  government  hi  dealing  wHh  SMgfsgniHe 
prisoners  and  by  the  police  in  making  arrests.  I  interviewed  three 
women,  one  an  American,  who  were  members  of  the  depaCaCfan  to 
the  King  and  took  down  explicit  and  detailed  aeeoimis  of  Che 
brutality,  sometimes  indecent,  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  police.  Very  little  of  this  had  been  published  by  Che 
papers.  On  the  contrary,  they  described  the  i 
the  police.  Another  subject  much  mifeprcsenCed  is  Che  sup- 
posed hostility  of  the  public  to  the  suffragist.  In  bglead  o 
certain  degree  of  importance  is  atCaehed  to  the  opinion  of  the  '^asm 
in  the  street,"  and  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  initiative  or  refrrviH 
dum  the  behavior  of  the  audiences  at  great  pohtieal  neeCiBiS  affoids 
an  approxnnate  estimate  of  popukr  opinion.  If  jogmallBtie  eater* 
prise  can  make  it  appear  that  the  "man  in  the  street'*  as  opposMl 
to  woman  suffrage  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  dangierous  lor  snffim- 
fpsts  of  any  kind  to  advocate  their  principles  in  pubBe,  not  only  is  aa 
important  point  scored  against  woman  miffrage,  but  suffrsgiBts  may 
be  terrified  into  silence  with  all  submission  To  kill  these  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  editors  have  been  willmg  to  go  to  gmt  lengths; 
some  of  them  seem  inspired  by  the  hope  of  inciting  the  mob  to  use 
lynch  law  on  women.  Indeed,  though  it  is  meredible  that  the  jour- 
nalism of  a  civilised  people  shoukl  sink  so  low,  some,  not  cootent 
urifK  nr^ora  ^^i||piff  iftiia^  K^v  wiiwnmiinAtH  ihkin  piain  woida.     Wish- 
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ing  to  test  the  truth  of  these  reiterated  assertions  about  the  pop- 
ular antagonism  to  sulTragists,  I  spoke  at  various  open  air  meetings 
and  attended  others  as  a  witness.  It  is  the  general  belief  among 
all  classes  of  suffragists  (and  my  own  experiences  sustain  this  belief) 
that  whenever  suffrage  meetings  are  broken  up,  it  is  done  by  a 
band  of  hooligans,  always  the  same  band,  who  are  organized  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  grounds  to  think  that  they  are  subsidized. 
Until  these  ruffians  appear  on  the  scene,  the  crowd,  though  some- 
times noisy  (as  English  audiences  are  apt  to  be),  is,  on  the  whole, 
interested  and  friendly. 

Not  even  the  extreme  violence  to  which  the  suffragettes  have 
gone  is  bad  enough  to  justify  the  continued  refusal  of  the  vote.  At 
least,  I  think  this  must  be  the  opinion  of  the  newspapers,  for  they 
seldom  report  even  this  kind  of  violence  as  it  happened,  but  em- 
broider on  it.  Take  the  case  of  Miss  Ivy  Bonn,  who,  on  June  3, 
destroyed  two  valuable  paintings  in  the  Dor4  Galleries  in  Bond 
Street.  According  to  some  of  the  newspapers,  she  turned  on  the 
manager  of  the  gallery  and  "rained  blows  on  him  with  a  hatchet." 
Of  course,  this  is  nonsense,  for  if  she  rained  blows  on  a  man 
with  a  hatchet,  in  a  jiffy  he  would  have  been  reduced  to  mince  meat 
and  she  would  have  been  tried  for  manslaughter.  Moreover,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  well-known  policy  of  the  W.S.P.U.  to  attack  human 
life.  This  absurd  and  damaging  fable  appeared  in  many  of  the 
London  papers  and  found  its  way  into  some  of  our  own,  so  that 
Miss  Ivy  Bonn's  name  in  two  countries  is  now  connected  with 
an  attempt  to  kill.  She  personally  gave  me  her  word  of  honor 
that  she  never  raised  a  finger  against  the  manager  of  the  gallery, 
and  that  no  one  was  hurt  except  herself.  I  cull  out  this  incident 
from  among  a  store  of  similar  cases  of  misrepresentation  with 
which  the  columns  of  the  English  press  fairly  swarm. 

Volumes  could  be  devoted  to  the  short-comings  of  English 
journalism  towards  the  feminist  movement  which  has  been  ham- 
pered not  so  much  by  the  doings  of  the  suffragettes  but  by  the  stupid 
and  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  the  whole  movement  has  been 
treated  by  the  English  newspapers. 

Although  the  granting  of  the  vote  in  America  is  delayed  by  the 
slow  and  cumbersome  process  of  amending  our  constitutions,  state 
or  federal,  still  we  are  fortunate  in  the  lack  of  sex  antagonism  and 
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in  the  tympathy  and  Mii>tooe«  of  Attmtmo  mm  wImIi  iHif^ 
much  to  promote  our  eaim.  I  would  adviit  Ammtkum  i 
not  familiar  with  BngUtb  eooditiooa  to  fftumni  baiib  Ji 
until  they  have  had  a  ehanoe  to  iiiTeil%Uo  on  Eofliib  ioil  Uw 
English  movement  and  ita  peeuliar  dilBculiki.  In  ddboH  of  wmk  «i 
opportunity,  I  recommend  the  foUowing  books  and  paapbleu  vydi 
cover  pointu  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  taka  op  in  detail  ia  Ilii 
paper: 


Ths  Si^ffragetu,  E.  8ylvi«  Paakhurtt.  Loadoa:  Qay  4  fleaiint.  Urn- 
lUd,  Henriett«  Street,  Covert  Qaidea. 

Womtn'B  right  far  tk»  Vptt,  FMeriek  W.  PHlOck 
The  Woman't  Ptm,  1M  Ctutfiac  Oraa  Road,  W.C. 

Way  StaHoiu,  EUaabeth  Robiai.    LoMloa,    New    York  sad  Tc 
Hodder  ft  Stoughton. 

Mn.  Pankhur»r»  Own  Slary,  Now  Yock:  Heaial'e  laltfaotkoal  li- 
brary Company. 

PrtBon*  and  Pri$on€ri,  Lady  OoMtaaoe  Ljttea. 

Women:  And  the  Unfair  Pontiam  wkUk  Tktff  (keupp  at  ika  ^nmmt  Tmt^ 
J.  W.  F.  Jaoquet.    London:  Nftttoiul  Union  of  WooMn'i 
14  Croat  Smith  Strvot,  Westminstor,  S.W. 

Tha  Duty  of  Tax  Rui9tmme$,  Laiamioe  HoimiAD.    Loadoa :  Tbo  W( 
Tax  Redataaeo  Loacue,  tt  St.  Martin'a  Laao,  W.C. 

ThM  Legal  Poeition  of  BngltMhwowttm,    Loadoa:  The  W< 
Llnooln't  Inn  Houae,  Kinsaway,  W  .C. 

So9M  Point9  of  Bngli»k  Law  Aff§eiimg  Working  Watnm  at  If^eoi  aod 
Molhora,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick,  MA.    London :  Obtaiaod  from  WoBMi'i  ( 
erative  Guild,  38  Church  Row,  Hampctead.  N.W. 

ilfifiiMii  Report  of  the  Women* e  Social  and  PoliHeml  Unian^  Temr 
Petnnary  98,  /P/4.    London :  The  Woasaa'a  PvaM,  Uaoofai'e  tea 
way,  W.C. 

CnfulfUled  Pledgee,   Ow  Caee  againet  Mr.  Aegmth, 
Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societiee,  14  Great  Staiith  Street,  Wi 
S.W. 

Cuetodia  Honeeta,  TroatmmU  of  Potitiemt  Prieonen  in  Oromi  BHtmtm^ 
Prof.  George  Sigereon,  M.D.,  ete.  Loadoa:  The  Woaaaa'e  Pren.  Uaeela'e 
Inn  HouiB,  Kingpway,  W.C. 

Sfililant  Methode  in  Uietorg,  Joeeph  Claytoa.  Loadoa:  The  Woeaan'e 
Preee,  Ltnooln'e  Inn  Houee,  Kingmay,  W.C. 

What  ForeiUe  Feeding  Memu.  Loadoa:  The  Womaa'e  Preee,  Uaoola'e 
Inn  Houae,  Kingeway,  W.C. 

A  Britf  Reeiew  of  the  Woaean*§  8nim§§  Maoamant  einee  •!•  Befinming  in 
ISSt. 
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Tr§aim€nt  of  the  Women'9  DeptUationt  of  November  18,  tiandtS,  1910,  by 
ths  Poliee.  London:  The  Woman's  Press,  Lincoln's  Inn  House,  Kings- 
way,  W.C. 

The  Life  of  Emily  Davison,  G.  Colmore.  London:  The  Woman's  Press, 
Lincoln's  Inn  House,  Kingsway,  W.C. 

The  Women's  Charier  of  Rights  and  Liberties,  Lady  McLaren.  London: 
Grant  Richards,  7  Carlton  Street,  S.W. 


WOMAN    SUFFRAQB   AND   THE   UQUOR   TRAFHC 
Bt  EuLk  BmAM  BfmwAMf, 


Bi-Pfaridttoi,  llUnoi*  EqiiAl  Bufflraci  AawiUlte  tad  fanMr  iMMlwy  af 
National  Aineriean  WoMM  0«flnifli  A«oa(alioft 


Hie  equal  sufTrafe  mowmami  has  tuffared  from 
entanglement  with  contemporary  refonna.  In  vain  baa  it  plaadad  lo 
be  judged  on  iu  o^n  meriUi.  It  baa  bad  lo  carry  no!  oaty  Ma  mm 
impedimenta  but  the  prejudioea  and  antafonfana  baloi^itai  ^  olbar 
reforms.  This  condition  is  bevHabla  for  the  raaaoo  thai  adbapa 
is  not  an  end  in  iUelf  but  a  maana  to  an  end.  It  ia  a  forea  wbldi 
will  necessarily  have  reaotiona  upon  many  publle  qnaationa.  80  tlioia 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  theaa  questiona  caknlato  Iha  praliabte 
effect  of  the  woman's  vote  upon  them  and  aOifiaaeaoraBlaiOBiHa  lo 
woman  suffrage  depends  more  upon  the  reanlt  of  aoeh  oaleoliliaM 
than  upon  the  abeUtict  phaaea  of  juatiea  and  right. 

The  easiest  form  of  argument  ia  the  prophetic.  Woman  aaffraga 
will  do  this  and  bring  that— either  cbaoa  or  the  miUanniinn,  aeeord> 
ing  to  the  principles  or  pr^udieea  of  the  prophet  Tba  laivml 
volume  of  prophecy  reepeeiing  thia  propoaed  famoratioB  baa  baan 
on  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage  upon  the  liquor  traflk.  Blany  eim- 
sider  the  temperance  and  woman  anffrage  roovementa  aa  praciiea^y 
identical.  Perbapa  thia  connection  atarted  in  tba  earlieat  yaais  of 
the  woman's  rights  movement  when  the  battle  for  a  woman's  rigbi  to 
speak  in  public  and  to  exercise  all  tba  righta  of  a  dalagala  in  dalib- 
erative  assembliea  waa  fought  out  upon  the  antUlaifwy  and  tba 
temperance  society  pbtforma.  It  waa  m  a  natioBal  taaiqMnMa 
convention  that  Rev.  Antofaieite  Brown  BlaekwaD  bald  bar  own  for 
hours  while  the  male  dehgataa  slormily  proceedad  Ibrongh  bowiB* 
jeers,  and  unseemly  epitbeta  to  a  fAvombla  vote  on  bar  rigbi  to  I 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Himbath  Cady  Stanton,  Biary  A. 
others  of  the  pioneer  auibagiala  divided  their  early  adhrHiaa 
the  woman's  rights,  the  abolition,  and  tba  tamperanea 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  those  eontampomiy 
felt  the  embarraament  of  woman's  poblie  support  and  tbara 
thoae  who  preferred  that  these  gooid  causes  sboKild  hB  wHboiii 
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woman's  help  rather  than  win  with  it.  They  were  reluctant  to 
receive  women  members  into  full  fellowship. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  first  woman's  rijrhts  convention  and  was 
silent  on  the  suffrage  question  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  Miss  An- 
thony converted  Miss  Willard  to  suffrage,  and  she  immediately  grasped 
the  idea  of  the  expediency  of  the  woman's  ballot  as  a  necessary  "weapon 
for  home  protection."  She  carried  through  the  next  national  con- 
vention an  endorsement  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  steadily  main- 
tained, exerting  a  great  educational  influence  in  many  states  and 
nations. 

But  long  before  temperance  organizations  had  seen  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  woman  vote,  the  saloon  men  were  fearing  woman's 
governmental  power.  The  first  campaign  to  secure  enlarged  politi- 
cal power  for  woman  was  contested  by  the  liquor  forces  and  the  last 
one  will  be. 

The  suffrage  associations  have  studiously  kept  aloof  from  tem- 
perance organization  endorsements.  They  have  held  that  the  suf- 
frage question  should  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits.  They  have 
been  willing  to  receive  into  membership  those  persons  who  believe 
in  woman's  right  to  the  ballot,  irrespective  of  their  views  on  any  other 
question.  They  have  claimed  for  each  woman  citizen  the  right  to 
exercise  her  vote  according  to  her  own  judgment.  In  the  first 
suffrage  campaigns  the  hostility  of  the  saloons  was  less  openly  dis- 
played and  the  suffrage  leaders  tried  to  walk  softly  around  the  sleep- 
ing lions.  The  public  aid  of  known  temperance  sympathizers  was 
frequently  discouraged  for  fear  the  suffrage  amendment  might  be 
compromised.  But  during  the  past  few  years  the  gauntlet  has  so 
repeatedly  been  thrown  down  by  these  forces  that  the  suffrfl gists  now 
know  the  futility  of  hoping  to  gain  either  the  support  or  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  of  those  who  profit  in  any  financial  or  political 
manner  from  the  liquor  traffic.  The  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  and 
the  lines  drawn.  We  now  know  that  the  center  and  strength  of 
the  an ti- woman  suffrage  army  are  the  liquor  traffic  and  its  vicious 
allies. 

The  organs  of  "the  trade"  devote  regularly  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  space  to  anti-suffrage  editorials,  framed  scare-head 
posters,  scurrilous  articles,  poems  and  cartoons.  These  are  the  only 
anti-suffrage  papers  whose  opposition  remains  on  the  low  planes  of 
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ooane  abuse  which  charact«nsed  miqjr  noft  >— |m*i  lahkr  kmiTfY  !• 
the  forties  and  fiftioe. 

The  oi^an  of  the  WieeoMdn  RttaO  liquor  DmIot  AMockiiott, 
Frognm,  congratulAttng  HmII  on  Hs  part  b  Hm  Mm  of  Um 
suffnige  amendment  in  WinoMb  in  1013,  Miya  bolf 


During  the  r«c«nt  rftrnpaim.  PirffM  haa  bMO 
RMthodA  in  iU  warfAra.    It  thould  h«  oadiraloed  IkH  vImI 
wM  for  the  benefit  of  iu  tnKi#--it  waa  adaaatfooal— •aCUiC  OMf*.    A 
"high-brow  joumali«u"  and  a  ''kaoekar"  triad  to  pm  PNffMi  !•  a  bad  Uikl. 
nut  the  vote  on  suffrage  in  Wiaeooala  lalla  tha  alory,  aad  it  aba  lafla  af  tte 
luenoe  of  Progrmt. 

The  Wiaoonsb  sulTracista  aroae  from  this  defeat,  brooflit  abovt 
itirough  all  unhallowed  means,  and  appeared  prompt^  tbo 
Januar>'  at  the  legislature  asking  re-sobmiarion  oi  this 
They  secured  a  favorable  vote  m  spite  of  the  aetivilj  of  tba 
lobby.    Then  Governor  McGovem  vetoed  the  btlL 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  bill  the  lobby  of  the 
American  Alliance"  was  represented  l^  Mr.  RobeK  Wild  and  Mr. 
Flanders  of  Milwaukee.  Tht  Wueatmn  SiaU  Jawmi  (Madisos) 
edited  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jonea,  on  Biareb  28,  1913,  sajt 
that  "by  a  slip  of  the  tongue/'  when  he  meant  to  say  90,000 
Mr.  Flanders  came  dangerously  near  the  troth  when  he  said  that  equal 
suffrage  was  defeated  in  Wiscooiin  1^  100,000. 

Evidence  is  avaiUble  that  enonnous  sums  of  mooegr  are  eoDeetad 
and  spent  by  "the  trade"  to  defeat  suffraga  biOa  and  amspd— la. 
"Woman  suffrage  means  prohibitkm"  is  the  sfegaa  of  these  ptopbals 
of  fear.  In  all  the  recent  campaigns  the  citiet  haTs  been  pkeardad 
with  the  sentiment  "A  vote  for  woman  suffrage  is  a  vota  for  probi* 
bition"  but  m  the  "dry"  rural  districts  quantities  of  leaflets  are  ohw 
cuUited  urging  farmers  to  vote  against  soifrage  beeauae  of  the  faihva 
of  women  to  aboliah  sakxms  in  the  suffrage  states. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  suffrage  ameodmeDi  in  Miehicsn  in  tba 
spring  of  1013  the  Michigan  Equal  Suffrage  AssociaHon  issued  a 
ment  in  which  th^  declared  that: 


Every  "wet"  newtpapar  ia  tba  atata  oppoaad  aqua!  wilfraai      ^T*'^ 
"wet"  politician  oppoaad  aqoal  atdl^agi.    Evary 
organiaation  oppoaed  aqual  euffrata.    Every  braan 
sUta  oppoaad  equal  aufliraca.    Tha  snffMgiala  of  Miakigaa  have 
t  he  question  a  "  wet  and  dry'*  iaaiia,  but  tha  vaCa  hara  I 
we  Imow  that  no  oaa  f sotor  oould  hava  daf aatad  oa 
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This  analysis  was  backed  up  by  editorial  comment  of  many 
leading  Michigan  papers.     The  Detroit  Journal  said: 

The  fight  was  made  throughout  the  state  by  the  liquor  interests.  They 
are  the  only  opponents  of  suffrage  who  have  any  object  in  making  an  intense 
campaign.    They  made  it  an  intense  and  thorough  campaign. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  said : 

Another  reason  for  the  defeat  of  suffrage  may  be  found  in  the  fight  whicli 
the  liquor  interests  made  against  it.  With  unlimited  means  at  their  command, 
they  flooded  Michigan  with  misleading  literature  and  under  the  cloak  of  the 
anti-suffrage  association,  composed  of  well-known  Michigan  citizens,  worked 
deadly  harm. 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  said: 

Last  fall  local  liquor  dealers  vigorously  denied  any  connection  with  the 
fight  against  the  women,  but  this  spring  they  all  but  openly  boasted  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  thousands  of  dollars  were  sent  into  the  state  by 
outside  liquor  organizations  and  it  was  this  "barrel  of  slush"  that,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  encompassed  the  undoing  of  the  suffragists  of  Michigan 
and  sent  them  down  to  bitter  defeat. 

The  Port  Huron  Times-Herald  said: 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  liquor  interests  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  defeat  of  suffrage.  The  saloon  men  saw  state  wide  prohibition 
staring  them  in  the  face  if  the  suffrage  movement  was  successful  in  Michigan. 
They  worked  openly  against  it  and  contributed  largely  to  its  defeat. 

The  opposition  of  the  liquor  forces  is  not  gauged  by  the  number 
of  women  actively  engaged  in  temperance  work.  That  number  is 
still  comparatively  small.  It  takes  no  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
suffrage  associations  are  non-partisan  on  all  questions  except  suf- 
frage. It  would  fear  and  fight  off  the  enfranchisement  of  women  if 
every  temperance  organization  were  to  disband  today.  Therein  it 
unconsciously  pays  its  high  tribute  to  womanhood  and  confesses  its 
own  lack  of  moral  defense.  Perhaps  needless  space  has  been  taken 
to  prove  a  condition  so  well  known  today  as  to  need  no  citations. 
The  forces  of  evil  fear  women's  vote. 

There  are  other  men  who  prophesy  an  end  to  the  saloon  after 
the  citizen  mothers  have  a  chance  to  meet  it  with  equal  weapons. 
They  are  the  men  who  are  perplexed  by  their  own  mistakes  in  gov- 
ernment; men  who  distrust  their  own  strength;  men  who  reverence 
and  believe  in  the  nobility  of  women  and  who  believe  that  the  un- 
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tapped  reMTvoira  ol  wooum't  p^^t^fpfti  idcAk  aoJ 
vaat  rodanptive  forat.  All  audi  propbtte  of  bop«  d|hl  Imm  bt 
allowed  to  speak  through  the  wm^MMummk^ip  of  j^^  f^^ii^if^  ^g^ 
"rode  down  the  val^jr  ol  the  noon  all  a-jioilo"  and  Totad  te  Ite 
equal  suffrage  of  GaUfornia 


I  voted  that  wooea  alglil  veto  htmm  I 
motheie  of  the  nc;  would  vou  Joha  BaHayMrm  oat  ol 
into  tho  historieal  Umbo  of  oar  VAakhod  ciwtoiM  of  taracwr.    The 
aro  the  true  ooosanratora  of  tht  raoe.    Maa  aia  tha  vaattala.  iha 
tovara  and  gamblert,  and  in  tha  end  it  U  by  their  woaMa  that  they  afo 
iba  women  luiow.    Tbey  have  pmiii  an  locelculabla  prioa  d  aaaaft  aad 
for  man'e  use  of  alcohol.  Evar  aaaloui  for  tha  raee,  they  will 
of  boye  yet  to  be  bom. 


Now  what  have  the  women  in  the  toffrage  states  and 
done  to  justify  the  fears  of  the  enemy  and  the  faith  of  the  ideal- 
ists? Does  woman  tafi^age  mean  probibilkmT  A  eaaual  twrttm  of 
the  actual  acoompHihmentB  in  lugisiation  agafawl  the  aaloon  B^ 
seem  to  give  little  comfort  to  reformeiB,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
tendencies  are  ominooa  enough  to  keep  tha  liqiior  hoali  in  bol  watar. 
Strangely  enou^,  women  have  moivad  mora  eaolfcwiy  aa  to  a^r 
radical  or  advanced  legislation  on  this  question  than  in  a  seors  of 
other  aohievementa  in  new  aoeial  lugisialion 

There  are  several  good  reaaona  for  this,  as  tha  alodant  of  tha 
question  will  find.  First,  equal  suffrage  was  granted  in 
tries  where  women  are  still  greatly  in  ihenunori^,  wbara< 
habits  were  more  flukl,  less  established  and  reflaelad  Iba 
centric  ideals  of  the  mtnmg  camp.  With  the  gaUantiy  and  asnae  of  a 
square  deal  which  distinguish  the  best  of  primilhra  siviHmlloa, 
the  western  men  gave  women  the  ballot,  and  have  soBpsralad  wMb 
them  in  securing  a  mass  of  needed  aoeial  legislation  Bui  tbers  baa 
been  a  natural  tenden^  for  tbem  to  bold  oo*  by  sheer  posrar  of 
numbers,  to  oistitotkma  paeottariy  maaenlfaia,  to  tba  dombinlian  of 
the  parties  and  oflSces.  With  a  commendable  eommon  asnsa*  Ibasa 
enfranchised  women  choaa  the  Una  of  laaat  resiilanea  and  batva  spent 
these  3rears  of  their  novHiata  fai  perfeeting  tba  sdnnathmal  qntma. 
working  out  new  schemes  of  eorreetkm  and  chanty.  safsgnumBag 
public  health  and  copbg  with  civic  prohlsms  iW  bava 
made  a  record  which  will  be  a  splendid  baahpwnd  for 
reform  work. 
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Another  fact  should  be  remembered  and  that  is  that  the  saloon 
problem  is  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  the  question  of  punishment  for 
juvenile  offenders,  or  the  pure  food  law.  The  enemies  of  the  saloon 
are  of  many  minds  as  to  how  its  evils  can  be  eradicated  or  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  They  split  upon  methods.  So  with  the  prevailing 
uncertainty  and  confusion  among  conscientious  anti-saloon  workers 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  minority  sex  in  a  man-made  state  should 
register  somewhat  of  that  indecision.  But  the  testimony  of  reliable 
people  in  the  western  states  is  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts  to  curb 
saloon  power  have  been  put  forth  largely  by  women  and  that  here  as 
everywhere  the  majority  of  women  are  against  the  saloon. 

Colorado,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  campaigns  for  state-wide  prohibition  and  the  work  of  secur- 
ing the  signatures  for  the  referendum  is  credited  largely  to  women. 
In  Washington  this  movement  has  secured  the  endorsement  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  representing  10,000  women,  the 
Mothers'  Congress,  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Woman's  Legislative  League.  Wyoming  has  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  saloons  outside  incorporated  towns,  which  automatically 
made  ninety  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  state  no-license.  In  1913  five 
of  the  cities  excluded  saloons  by  action  of  the  city  councils.  They 
have  enacted  a  stringent  Sunday  closing  law.  Idaho  and  Utah 
have  been  using  the  local  option  law  as  blotters.  Idaho  has  twenty- 
one  of  her  thirty-three  counties  dry,  and  only  about  195  saloons. 
In  the  last  local  option  election  in  Utah,  82  out  of  110  cities  voting 
went  dry.  Sixteen  of  the  wet  towns  are  mining  camps.  Both  these 
states  are  preparing  for  prohibition  amendment  campaigns  in  1915. 

Hon.  Edward  Taylor  of  Colorado  in  an  address  in  Congress  made 
the  statement  that  when  women  were  given  the  vote  in  Colorado 
th^re  were  only  three  no-license  towns.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Colorado  now  live  in  dry  territory.  Doubtless  this 
number  would  have  been  increased  during  the  years  if  women  had 
remained  unenfranchised,  but  their  direct  influence  has  been  more 
effective.  In  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  recent  elections 
have  registered  sweeping  no-license  victories.  In  Washington  two 
dry  towns  became  wet,  one  by  three  votes,  while  160  wet  towns 
changed  to  dry  and  three  counties  became  entirely  dry. 

In  other  suffrage  countries  about  the  same  record  has  been 
made.    The  New  Zealand  women  have  undoubtedly  worked  harder 
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to  securo  prohibition  Uiao  Um  woomb  oC  oIAmt  cwmtnoi^  and  Um 
Uuit  three  aleotiooa  have  •bawn  peel  edveoeei  in  the  veie 
the  lioeoae  ^yeteoL    However*  three-Aflhe  of  all  tiM 
neoetHuy  to  carry  the  meaeure.    This  nakei  it  a 
Here,  aleo,  womeo  are  in  the  minorltgr,  yet  if  all 
favorably  it  might  have  beeo  earried.    IVoblhithm   hi 
^^IlowecJ  too  cloedy  upon  the  victory  fof  wobma  entoi^  to  < 

iosiderable  credit  for  women.    The  lame  Bigbl  be  iaid  of  FWMd 
where  a  prohibition  meaeure  pamed  the  fiiei  iiiuii  of  the 
Diet    Women  were  memben  of  that  bo4y  and  a 
introduced  the  eame  meaeure  hi  the  aecond  Diei  bul 
has  it  cecured  the  approval  of  the  Ciar. 

The  meet  notable  reoorde  of  womon'e  opfaiione  o 
question  have  been  registered  hi  Illinois.  Tliere  are 
this  record  is  most  indicative  of  women's  uhhnate  deeWon  open  Ihle 
question.  In  the  first  pbce,  nUnob  Is  the  oldest,  the 
and  the  moet  eastern  of  all  the  suffrage  states, 
more  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  Ideals  and  moral  standards  are  OMfO 
developed,  more  conventional,  than  in  the  newer  slates.  There  have 
been  years  of  education  on  all  phaese  of  the  aaloon  problem.  A^Mn* 
the  organisations  of  women  are  Urge,  well  trained  and  they  eoAp> 
erate  with  one  another.  The  Illinois  women  have  a  limited 
and  because  th^  cannot  vote  for  all  oflldals  of  any  eleetlon,  • 
rate  ballots  and  ballot4xnes  become  necessary.  Therslore,  for 
tistical  purposee,  theee  elections  will  take  precedenee  on 
important  onee  m  other  statee. 

The  surprismg  resulta  of  the  first  elections  hi  Illinois 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  eonsklen  that  the  Illinois  i 
victoiy  was  the  result  of  the  aethre  work  of  oomparattvely  few 
during  thoee  years  in  which  it  was  befaig  promoted,  in  the 
statee  where  constitutions  have  been  amended  it  was  the 
work  of  the  majority  of  women  whieh  eneoursged  the  OM^ioffHy  of 
men  to  grant  equal  suffrage.  The  women  who  worked 
ally  keen  to  use  the  vote.  In  Illmois  masses  of 
knew  of  the  efforts  of  the  bbbylsts  and  orgMiisers  who  were  eecnrhig 
a  legislative  victory.  Tbouaands  of  them  had  not  iwntribnied  a 
dollar,  organised  a  meethig  or  written  a  letter  to  seeore  UmIt  n^ 
frage.  Wouki  th^  use  it  now  that  it  had  been  dropped  into 
laps?    That  was  the  question  the  whole  sUto 
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No  more  fortunate  thing  could  have  happened  than  that  tlie  first 
elections  under  this  new  law,  which  had  come  so  easy,  should  have 
been  on  what  appealed  to  women  as  a  moral  issue.  The  suffrage 
law  went  into  effect  July  1,  1913.  During  that  month  a  number  of 
special  elections  had  been  called  in  scattering  precincts  throughout 
the  state.  On  July  22  two  small  cities,  Carpenterville  and  Benton, 
voted  on  the  licensing  of  saloons.  Although  the  time  was  short  the 
towns  were  thoroughly  organized  and  in  Benton  more  women  voted 
than  men,  four  hundred  and  nineteen  voting  dry  and  fourteen  wet. 

Three  important  local  option  elections  have  been  held  since 
Illinois  women  were  enfranchised.  On  November  4,  1913,  sixteen 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  voted.  On  April  7  the  town- 
ships in  the  eighty-five  counties  which  are  under  township  organiza- 
tion held  their  elections  and  the  city  elections  followed  on  April  21. 
As  a  result  of  these  elections  nearly  1,200  saloons  were  voted  out 
of  260  townships,  and  twenty-two  counties  were  made  entirely  dry. 
This  brings  the  total  number  of  dry  counties  up  to  fifty-two  in  the 
state.  In  not  a  single  precinct  did  territory  previously  dry  change 
its  policy.  The  result  would  have  been  different  in  over  a  hundred 
townships  if  the  women's  vote  had  been  thrown  out.  Over  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  women  voting  at  these  elections  recorded  their  votes 
against  the  saloon. 

The  defeated  liquor  men  instituted  suits  in  many  of  these  counties 
to  have  the  women's  vote  declared  unconstitutional.  These  cases 
were  lost  in  every  county  court.  An  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  resulted  in  a  decision  handed  down  June  13,  1914,  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  suffrage  law.  In  about  a  dozen 
precincts  in  these  elections  in  Illinois  a  majority  of  women  voted  for 
saloons.  Springfield,  Quincy,  Galena,  Savanna  and  Joliet  were  the 
only  cities  making  this  unenviable  record. 

In  Jacksonville  thirty-six  hundred  of  the  four  thousand  eligible 
women  voted.  This  is  a  conservative  city  where  both  suffrage  and 
temperance  organizations  had  always  been  small.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  hundred  women  voting  only  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  voted 
for  the  saloon.  In  Galesburg,  90  per  cent  of  the  women's  vote  was 
dry  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  crowded  close  to  the  record  of 
Atlanta,  which  registered  96  per  cent  dry.  In  Virginia,  a  county  seat 
town,  not  a  single  woman's  vote  was  cast  for  the  saloon.  The  gov- 
ernment's internal  revenue  on  special  spirit  tax  has  been  reduced 
$15,000  since  these  elections. 


WOMAK  BlTFFAAOl  AITD   LlQITOB  TftAWK  IHI 

The  itrikhic  i^Um  ol  Umm 
the  woDMo  wko  led  in  the 
club  leaden  and  promiiMnl  loeal 
enrolled  in  either  auifraci  or 
ing  themieivei  poMMd  of  the  bdfal, 
reeponsibility  of  maldng  their  towna  iafer  and 
themselves  into  the  work  of  edoeatii^  the 
tion  technique  and  fai  organliii^i  to  seenre  the 
of  the  women.    This  experienee  has  extended  the  boands  of 
oharaoter  so  that  never  afain  ean  they  be  indilTerant  to 
reforms.    This  spiritual  qoiekeninf  has  been  the  most 
phase  of  the  Illinois  suffrage  victory. 

Two  other  events  which  have  taken  place  m  iihnow 
was  granted  might  be  recorded  as  the  tmert  measure  of 
mind  on  the  liquor  question.    Their  rignifieanee  is 
effects  of  the  woman  vote  on  temperanee  in  the 
to  the  present  time.    I  refer  to  the  ahnost 
of  prohibition  by  the  Illinois  and  the  General  Federations  of  W< 
Clubs.    Never  before  had  such  a  proposition  been  madat    T 
ance  has  been  more  tabooed  in  club  cundea  than  aoffrafa. 
the  563  delegates  at  the  Illinois  federation  eonventian  beaid 
resolution  read  that, 


Whssbas,  the  public  taloon  is  the  eaiiss  of  much  tui  and  wast  MBoag  ear 
people,  simI 

WaaaBAa,  Um  stale  leidUaiure  has  pbeed  within  oar 
whieh  we  eaa  better  eoodJtioBS  la  this  eUle, 

B4  a  Rmolmd,  That  the  driegitee  ol  the  lUii 
Clube  pUee  ourselYee  on  reooid  as  oppoeed  to  the  tfsSe  fai 
afee  end  urge  their  eistere  of  the  eUte  to  uee  every  poerible  opperlaaily  at  the 
ballot  bosee  to  add  Illinoia  to  the  liirt  of  dry  atnlee. 

the  resentment  which  seemed  to  have  been  ■nouMering  in  wrmy 
woman's  breast  against  tliis  radal  enemy  burst  into  Ikune  and  only 
five  women  had  the  spirit  to  stand  against  tbo  motion! 

Again  m  June,  1914,  the  greatest  convention  of  soatod  dsisptes 
that  Chicago  has  ever  entertafaied,  the  General  FtsdsmtiQn  of  Womfli'^ 
Gubs,  reached  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  viskm  and  deebred  lor 
their  own  freedom.  At  once  they  began  to  aee  great  doliea  in  a  new 
light  and  their  official  resolotkma  regliterad  the  high  w0m  mark  of 
public  conaoienee  toward  social  ills. 
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Without  one  dissenting  voice  they  declared  that: 

Since  the  liquor  trofSc  is  responsible  for  three-fourths  of  the  crime,  vice  and 
misery  in  this  country, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  women  of  the  General  Federation  place  themselves 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  liquor  traflic  and  in  favor  of  such  federal  or  state 
laws  as  will  tend  to  eradicate  this  evil. 

Thus  has  the  most  important  organization  of  American  women 
worked  back  through  the  labyrinthian  paths  of  vital  statistics, 
records  of  hospital  wards  and  insane  asylums,  epileptic  colonies, 
criminal  statistics,  degeneracy,  the  social  evil,  poverty — back  to  the 
Minotaur  at  the  center,  who  has  controlled  these  pitiful  trails  of  woe 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  race. 

Well  may  the  liquor  traffic  fear  the  enfranchised  woman  when  she 
has  learned  her  power. 


THE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN  IN  PENNBTLVANU 
Br  Jbnnib  Braolst 


Woman  luffnige  it  one  of  Um  moifani  iliiniiUMMili  of 
which  it  being  teoured  to  rtpkUy  tU  ovtr  tlw  world  UmI 
people  ttill  err  in  thinldng  of  it  at  t  ooinponUiYd|]r 
In  Pennsylvania,  Hannah  Fam  faiitlAtod  the 
terved  the  colony  aa  iu  proprietary  ruler  for  bIm  ymn  afltr  IIm 
death  of  her  hu^Muid,  William,  in  171S.  The  tln«ilti  of  pioMV 
days,  abeorption  in  Indian  and  other  wart»  the  dtltradirfiV  d  the 
large  outUnee  of  the  democratic  form  of  govanumot,  put  tkt 
suffrage  question  mto  the  background  untfl  the  Chril  War 
tettled  the  destiny  of  the  states  and  the  loUditj  of  the 
achieved.  Though  the  first  woman's  rights  eonventioo 
in  1848,  the  movement  wat  not  widely  launched  until 
later.  The  first  organised  gathering  of  suffragista  in 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1800.  Philadelphia, 
the  new  reform  took  root  there  as  an  anti-riavery  a4iaiMl»  Hm 
people  being  interested  in  both  movementa.  At  this  tint 
which  became  the  ttate't  firtt  woman  tuffrage  oooventioii,  the  tiat* 
body,  the  Penni^lvania  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  was  orfui- 
ised;  Mitt  Mary  Grew  waa  eleeted  president  and  amoi«  Iba  oIlMr 
oflbtrt  were  tuch  noted  women  aa  Mrt.  CharioCle  L.  Nrtt^  vie^ 
pretident,  Mrs.  Gudelius  Jones,  treaturer,  and  Mitt  Annit  IIm- 
oock,  teoretaiy.  Mr.  John  It  Wikiman  wat  tteood  vifit  iwtridail 
Lucretia  Moit,  Elisa  Sproat  Turner,  Sarah  C.  F.  HaOowvD,  Mia. 
Mercy  Williamaon  were  other  pioneer  workenk  The  ob|eet  of  the 
organisation  was  ''to  secure  for  women  the  eserein  of  the  righi  of 
suffrage  and  to  effect  sueh  changes  in  the  laws  aa  tbaO  rtengniat  Iba 
equal  righta  of  women  with  men."  There  haa  beoi  no  dfriatioD 
from  this  purpose  throughout  the  >'eara.  The 
vised  to  meet  new  eonditiona  in  1913,  but  the  only 
this  article  wat  to  eondoDte  it  into  one  phraae,  *'to 
tuffrage." 

From  the  beginning  the  PaBOBQrhraBia  auffraga 
been  conducted  akmg  edueatkHial  linet.    In  the  aarfitr  yean  this 

m 
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educational  work  consisted  largely  in  holding  meetings,  writing  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  distributing  literature.  Annual  state 
conventions  were  held  in  different  cities,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster, 
Easton,  West  Chester,  Reading,  Pittsburgh,  Lewistown,  Oxford, 
Norristown,  Newtown,  Kenneth  Square,  Harrisburg  being  among  the 
places  80  visited.  Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia 
was  state  president  from  1894  to  1908  and  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery  who  served  two  years.  In  1910  Mrs.  Avery 
moved  out  of  the  state  and  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  E.  Price  became  president, 
serving  two  years  also.  Until  1910  the  only  headquarters  were  the 
homes  of  the  officers  and  there  were  no  salaried  workers,  but  the 
work  had  grown  so  heavy  that  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  first 
state  headquarters  were  opened  in  an  office  building  in  Philadelphia 
with  a  secretary  in  charge.  In  1912  the  state  officers  were  moved 
to  Harrisburg  in  order  to  concentrate  upon  the  legislature  and  will 
remain  in  the  capital  until  the  end  of  the  campaign,  being  also  more 
centrally  located  as  a  basis  of  operations  for  the  work  radiating  over 
the  state.  In  addition  to  these  state  headquarters,  ten  cities  now 
have  local  headquarters,  all  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
state  centre.  By  the  summer  of  1915,  it  is  planned  to  have  at  least 
thirty  of  these  local  headquarters  advantageously  distributed  over 
the  extensive  territory  of  the  state. 

Nine  states  of  the  Union  and  Alaska  have  fully  enfranchised 
their  women,  in  twenty-one  more  states  women  have  partial  suffrage, 
but  in  Pennsylvania  women  are  totally  disfranchised,  not  even  voting 
on  school  matters.  As  in  all  the  other  states,  so  in  Pennsylvania 
woman  suffrage  can  be  secured  only  through  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  submission  of  such  an 
amendment  must  pass  two  successive  sessions  of  the  state  legislature 
by  a  majority  vote  in  both  houses,  and  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  the  question  at  the  following  general  election. 
Suffrage  work  in  our  state  was  therefore  of  a  passive  nature  until 
such  legislative  action  could  be  secured.  The  first  attempt  to  get 
the  resolution  through  the  legislature  was  made  in  1911.  There 
was  a  hearing  before  the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  at  Harris- 
burg on  March  14,  1911,  but  no  legislative  action  was  secured.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  a  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the 
election  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which  conunission  had  been  appointed 
by  the  legislature.    This  conmiission  granted  a  hearing  on  the  reso- 


PfemmrlTAjnA  Eoual  8uFFm40B  Camfajom  itf 


luUon  in  PhiladelphiA  oo  Mtatk  22,  1912,  liw  o^  tmA  ol  viMi 

waa  a  atatament  in  tha  oOeial  nporl  wblah  tUk 

to  the  legtelatura  of  1013,  thai  tha  qnaalta  oC 

not  gennafan  to  the  businMi  of  tha  aonmWoi 

no  reoommandation  by  Uio  cotiimWoa  wm 

1013,  the  reaolutioii  waa  again  tntfoduoad  la  tha 

in  the  houae  of  rapraaentativaa  by  a  vola  of  131  to  70,  aad  alMr 

a  long,  doae  oonteat  fai  tha  aeoata  by  a  voU  of  26  to  22.    It  iMa 

been  said  that  it  waa  the  moat  bittarly  fought  auecaarfui  btfj  of  aauy 

legialative  yean.    In  the  senate,  it  waa  twiea  aavad  froa  6dmA  bf 

tha  deciding  vote  of  the  licuteoant-govanior,  it  baiag  tha  fal  Utm 

in  thirteen  yeara  that  the  presiding  ofllear  had  bean  caUad  iipos  lo 

vote. 

The  history  of  the  worlc  is  thus  divided  into  two  apaaa,— Iha 
passive  or  generalised  period  from  1860  lo  1013,  and  the  aethrt  or 
political  campaign  from  1013  to  November,  1015. 
following  tlic  legislative  victory  of  April,  1013,  plans  for  tha 
campaign  were  outlined.  It  waa  reiterated  that  it  would  ba 
tinued  as  an  educational  campaign,  using  all  the  modem 
tional  methods  and  opportunities.  For  a  tima  the  aetivHiaa  oC  tha 
English  militanta  were  so  widely  and  so  ahnoat  mDBkutMfy  barmldad 
in  all  the  newspapers  in  this  country  that  the  pubHe  began  to  thtak 
that  militancy  would  soon  become  the  method  of  the 
advocates.  To  make  our  poaition  elaar,  the  state  asaautiya 
mittee  early  in  1013  issued  a  statement  eommitting  tha 
aaaooiation  to  the  continuance  of  its  "adnaational  mathoda  in  kaa^ 
ing  with  the  dignity  of  the  movamant  and  tha  charaetar  ol  tha 
women  engaged  in  it" 

Tha  dhiwlkm  of  the  campaign  ia  under  tha  atala  Mnaiatias 
which  eonaiita  of  the  local  organintiona  formed  throughout  tha 
aixty-aeven  eountiea  of  the  atata.  All  dataila  are  daeidad  by  tha 
state  executive  oommittaa,  eompriwd  of  tha  alovan  alala 
chairmen  of  the  standing  oonunittaaa.  The  local  groupa  are 
ised  as  duba,  leaguea,  aoeiatiea  or  branehea  of  tha 
party,  all  bebg  affiliated  with  tha  atata  body.  BaeanaaorUa 
tiveness  for  campaign  purpoaea,  tha  party  foim  of  wgiinlMHwi  ia 
that  moat  advooatad  now.  It  ia  ofganiaad  by  pofitieal  dialrieia» 
but  the  general  propaganda  it  eonduela  ia  idsntieal  with  that  of  olhar 
(groups.    Under  the  state  chainnan,  the  stale  is  arbitrarily  divided 
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into  nine  diviRions  of  seven  or  eight  counties  each  with  a  "division 
chairman"  for  each  of  the  nine  sections.  Under  these  division  chair- 
men, there  is  a  county  chairman  in  each  county  and  under  her  a 
legislative  district  leader  for  each  legislative  district  in  the  county. 
The  legislative  district  is  again  subdivided  with  leaders  and  officers 
for  each  part — city,  borough  or  township  chairmen,  ward  and  pre- 
cinct captains.  House  to  house  canvassing  is  done  and  the  opinions 
of  all  adults  registered,  resulting  in  a  poll  of  the  voters  of  each  elec- 
tion district.  Men  have  always  been  staunch  supporters  of  the 
suffrage  movement,  all  the  regular  organizations  having  many  men 
members.  To  emphasize  their  determination  and  to  assist  specially 
with  legislative  work,  men's  leagues  for  woman  suffrage  have  been 
formed  in  a  number  of  cities,  Philadelphia,  Lansdowne  and  Pitts- 
burgh having  the  largest  leagues. 

One  effort  of  the  suffragists  has  been  to  secure  action  within  the 
men's  various  political  parties.  Probably  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  for  equal  suffrage  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  parties.  For 
many  years  the  Prohibition  and  Socialist  were  the  only  platforms 
in  which  the  issue  was  even  mentioned.  Today  every  party  in  the 
state  has  a  plank  in  its  platform  advocating  the  passage  of  our  bill 
by  the  next  legislature,  and  four  of  the  five  platforms  contain  also  a 
strong  endorsement  of  woman  suffrage  itself.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  the  National  Democratic  party  has  done  nothing 
to  forward  federal  action  on  woman  suffrage,  and  is  in  effect  opposed 
to  the  movement,  our  state  Democratic  party  helped  to  secure  the 
passage  of  our  bill  in  1913,  and  the  plank  in  its  platform  unequivo- 
cally endorses  votes  for  women.  These  successes  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  work  of  the  woman  suffrage  party  organizations  which  at 
the  appropriate  time  brought  constituency  pressure  to  bear  by  in- 
forming and  reminding  the  various  parties'  county  committeemen 
and  candidates  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  home. 

Since  the  suffrage  resolution  must  be  passed  again  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1915,  another  piece  of  practical  campaign  work  was  to  see 
that  candidates  for  this  next  legislature  were  in  favor  of  and  would 
vote  for  our  bill.  As  many  candidates  as  possible  were  interviewed 
in  person  or  by  letter  by  a  conamittee  from  the  suffrage  organization 
in  their  district.  In  some  counties,  every  candidate  on  every  ticket 
was  pledged.     The  United  States  senatorial  and  gubernatorial  can- 


PklfNBTLTANIA   RqITAL  SlTPVA^nR  r^AtTFAMH  t§f 


didates  were  tikewiae  aikad  to  •*t***tTVT  tlMir 

HO  favorably,  coceopi  om  gobanMilaffi 

party.    Aftor  giving  thia  camiklata  t/tnry 

sufTragista  oppoMcl  him  at  the  ^irl^ 

ua  with  all  the  gubernatoriftl  etndiihtaa  tai  fevor  of 

The  detailed  roethodi  of  the  eampaigii  are 
departmenta  of  organintkNi,  fiiuuiee^  pobttei^, 
era  bureau.    In  additioii  to  the  oAeert  who  are 
tliere  are  afac  field  organiiera. 

FVom  the  pubheity  department  the  preMohairaiaaaaDdivie^y 
bulletina  to  newepapera  fai  every  eoim^,  preparw  advaaae 
for  meethiga  and  eventa  in  unorganiicd  eommonHke  and 
to  the  general  campaign  publieity  featnrea.    Bghi 
editions  of  daily  newspapert  have  been  iiaued  fai 
similar  editions  are  planned  for  other  towna  durfaig  the 
of  the  campaign. 

The  literature  department  eervea  to  supply  local 
and  individuals  and  haa  become  a  well  established 
chasing  over  $3,000  worth  of  literature  and  euppliee  fan  nina 
in  1914.  All  general  suffrage  pubKealkma  are  kepi  in 
leaflets  applying  especially  to  Pennsylvania  are  being  printed, 
the  latter  are  Women  under  Penneyimma  Lowe,  giving  the  lagai 
orimhiatlona  agahist  women  in  this  state.  The  »Slatet  ^  Wm 
St^ffrage  in  PennJtyltnnta  and  Opinions  of  Frominfni 
CaihoHe  Clergy,  the  titles  of  which  are  self-oxplanatofy.  In  vmi 
demand  also  are  the  noveltiea  and  auppliea  votea  for  wooMn  fm^ 
buttona,  paper  napldna,  pennants,  note-paper,  drinking  enpa,  laatcmi^ 
flowers,  lead  penctia,  eancty,  chikiren'a  toya.  Three  woritars  are  kapl 
busy  fiUfaig  ordera  in  this  department  which  ocenpieg  two  roewM. 

The  speakers  burrau  servea  aa  a  non-profit  malung  agsney  to 
hnng  the  best  speakera  in  the  country  faito  Pennayivaaia,  wwisaTor 
ing  to  supply  each  kwality  with  the  speaker  beet  suited  to  il  and  lo 
distribute  the  famous  speakers  fairly  over  tlie  state.  Among  those 
for  whom  toura  have  been  or  are  beuag  arranged  are  Jesiie  Aekanaan, 
Sophonisba  Breckinridge,  Horace  Bridgea,  Margaret  Foley,  Deatriee 
Forbee  Robertson  Hale.  Ckra  8.  Laddey,  Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy, 
Scott  Nearing,  Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinaon,  Dr.  Anna  R. 
Anna  Garland  Spenoer,  BCary  Church  TsrreO,  Gharlea 

In  the  closing  period  of  aU  campaigns,  open  air  m««tings 
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necessary  and  popular.  At  these  a  group  of  workers  take  charge, 
one  speaking  more  often  from  an  automobile  than  from  the  historic 
soap  box,  others  passing  collection  baskets  and  asking  adherents  to 
join  by  signing  a  membership  card.  Without  an  exception  these 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  dignified  and  orderly,  the  crowds 
being  uniformly  respectful.  Booths  at  county  fairs  are  another  form 
of  summer  activity.  From  these  decorated  stands,  speeches  are 
made,  literature  distributed  and  propaganda  conducted  appropriate 
to  such  occasions. 

A  prize  suffrage  poster  contest  was  held  in  1913,  the  award  of 
$25  going  to  a  young  Philadelphia  artist.  Miss  Iva  Ritter.  Suffrage 
plays  by  amateurs  and  moving  picture  films  are  also  part  of  the 
educational  work.  Prizes  for  the  best  school  essays  have  been  given ; 
debates  have  been  held;  organizations  of  all  kinds  addressed.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  (properly  called  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry), the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  State  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Methodist  Conference  have  all  passed  strong  suffrage  resolu- 
tions. We  have  also  been  benefited  by  the  endorsement  of  such 
important  national  bodies  as  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania 
branches  of  these  bodies  at  their  next  state  meetings  will  confirm 
these  endorsements.  More  people  have  endorsed  woman  suffrage 
than  have  ever  endorsed  any  one  other  public  movement. 

The  funds  for  the  campaign  are  raised  chiefly  by  public  sub- 
scription. Most  of  the  organizations  are  non-dues  paying  and  in 
all  cases  the  dues  are  small,  ranging  from  25  cents  to  a  dollar.  Other 
incomes  from  sales  of  literature,  collections  at  meetings,  etc.,  are 
also  comparatively  small.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
the  treasury  was  well  supported,  but  that  calamity  has  greatly  de- 
creased contributions.  The  special  efforts  which  women  are  making 
in  this  period  of  stress  are  characteristic  of  their  deep  earnestness. 
One  woman  who  lives  on  a  farm  is  making  cottage  cheese  which  she 
sells  in  a  neighboring  towTi  and  by  which  she  is  giving  S50  this  year. 
At  10  cents  a  quart,  this  contribution  means  five  hundred  quarts 
l>atiently,  quietly,  constantly  churned,  sold  and  delivered.  A  $25 
contribution  comes  as  the  result  of  giving  up  a  new  winter  suit. 


ftaonTLVAMu  B^AL  BoffiAini  CmfAtm  lli 


The  hundredi  of  mnaJH  oaoMmUkmm 

are  the  foundation  of  Uie  one $5,000  oootributloci  frooi  a] 

woman  who  wiihat  to  be  an  anoiqniioiit  donor. 

a>-«xiii»i  with  theb  aUto  work,  Pteai^lvaBk  «A^^ 
always  a«iated  with  the  national  morwimt  throuch  the  >^M^«Ht 
Mhn  imtn  rmniitim  -Jth  thn  rritlnml  rimirinaa  TTniiaa  IMiap 
Aaeoelation  to  tlM  aupport  of  which  $14X10  Ma  aoBtrifaolad  hi  ltl4 
and  $500  additional  paid  for  duet.  The  state  ooogroMiooal  eosH 
mittee  worlcs  in  ooflparatioo  with  the  nalhiBal  eoQgrsailQMl  com- 
mittee  and  oonsiBta  of  one  membar  ftoii  aaeh  of  tha  thhty4i—  eo»- 
gressional  district  in  the  state.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  national 
suffrage  conventions  aver  held  mal  in  Phitodaiphia  in  1912  as  tha 
guest  of  the  Pttmqrivania  state  aamciitfan. 

As  an  organisation,  the  Pttmsylvania  Woman  Suffrafs  Aaso> 
dation,  lilce  the  national  association,  is  absohitely  non-parHian.  Bf 
action  of  the  state  executive  committee  no  state  ofllear  is 
to  become  aflUliated  with  any  political  party.  Individual 
sometimes  espouse  political  creeds,  but  leaders  are  urfsd  not  to  Join 
political  parties.  This  attitude  is  due  not  only  to  the  faei  thai 
partisanship  would  retard  our  progress  but  because  of  tha  not 
unnatural  feeling  that  the  women  will  wait  until  soma  parlj 
good"  and  gives  them  their  freedom. 

To  cite  merely  these  facts  and  incidents  about 
actual  suffrage  work  is  like  putting  bread  on  the  table  and 
else.  The  woman  suffrage  movement  is  not  an  isoUted  Isms  it  is 
merely  a  vigorous  compelling  part  of  the  whole  world  wide  niova> 
ment  to  aecure  aocial  equality  and  ix)litical  justice.  Its  prggisss  Is 
oo-extenaive  with  that  of  oorrelatcHi  strugglea  for  honan  aJ>amn 
ment,  and  as  surely  as  the  world  grows  better  because  justar  and 
more  humanly  inohisive,  ao  aurely  will  tha  eirtansion  of  the  franehiss 
be  granted  to  woman. 

In  November,  1915,  another  liberty  hell  will  be  ready  to  psal 
forth  ita  message  of  freedom  in  Pttm^yhrania.  This  bell«  tha  gHI 
of  Mrs.  Katharine  Wentworth  Ruaehanbsrier  of  Strafford,  l^wwyl 
vania,  will  be  an  exact  bronse  replica  of  the  famoua  ihartgr  baO. 
But,  iu  dapper  wiH  be  silanoad  1^  chaina  Csatanad  to  Its  yoka  and 
will  swing  only  when  FennQrhrania  woman  are  frea.  This  now 
liberty  bell  will  make  a  tour  of  the  sUte  during  1915,  arranfsd  so 
that  the  bell  will  reach  Philadelphia  by  November  and  ba 
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in  position  to  ring  out  its  glad  tidiDgs  after  election  day.  In  its 
way,  this  symbol,  cliained  and  mute,  typifies  the  appeal  which  the 
women  of  Pennsylvania  are  making  to  their  men.  Not  that  we  ask 
privilege  but  liberty — the  same  passionate  desire  that  stirred  in 
men^s  hearts  a  century  ago  is  throbbing  in  our  breasts  today  an<I 
for  the  same  reasons.  We,  too,  would  be  free  to  develop  the  fine 
race  under  the  best  conditions  for  the  greatest  good  of  all. 


OOMMUKICATION 

ARE  FXX)D6TUFF8  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR? 

Bt  Hamjit  W.  Nsur, 
Attomey-at-Law,  dpokaat,  WtAhiagioa. 

The  quMtioo  of  ooDtrmband  ttill  pranoU  ^HftimHiti  to  th« 
natiooB  of  the  preseDt  day.  The  diffemt  views  which  they  hold 
regardiog  it  often  are  inoooasieoi.  Englaiid  Ukm  the  podtioa  tkU 
artioles  other  than  arms  ean  be  treated  aa  oootraband.  Nol  ODtfl 
recently  has  she  been  willing  to  ooosider  foodstuffs  eootrmbaod  only 
when  they  are  intended  for  military  usea.  From  the  **jtF— *^t 
Prance  has  oonaiderad  nothing  contraband  unless  it  haa  a  lae  for 
war.  In  1900  Russia  published  a  list  of  contraband  from  which 
foodstuffs  were  excluded.  She  maintains  this  pontioo  although  the 
strong  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  baa  aooi^ 
times  caused  her  to  do  so.  The  United  States  has  long  recognised 
that  food,  unless  for  a  military  use,  can  never  be  rsgarded  aa  oootm> 
band.  It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that,  under  certain 
stances,  provisions,  which  are  ordinarily  innocent,  can  be 
as  contraband  goods. 

The  position  of  the  leading  nationa  is  moat  definitely  stated  in 
the  declaration  of  London  which  contains  the  modem  intematiooal 
law  of  contraband.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  naval  eonfeieDee  in  1909 
at  which  were  represented  Qennany,  United  States,  AostiJa  HuBgary, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  and  Russia.  AH 
articles  are  divided  into  four  classes  and  are  absolutely  eontfaband, 
conditionally  contraband,  not  contraband,  or  those  wIMi  may  be 
made  contraband  by  special  declaration  of  the  beUifsrsni. 

Articles  absolutely  contraband  are  those  which  are  used  princi- 
pally for  military  purposes.  This  class  also  includes  saddle,  draught, 
and  pack  animals  which  are  suitable  for  military  operalioos.  Arti- 
cles conditionally  contraband  are  those  whieb  are  eusesptible  to 
military  uses.  They  include  foodstuffs,  focafS,  elothiBC  euilable 
for  soldiers,  gold  and  silver,  vehicles,  vessels,  flying  maehines,  fuel, 
powder  not  specially  prepared  for  war,  telapaplis,  teispliOBes,  and 
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materials  for  building  railways.  Articles  not  contraband  include 
raw  materials  of  the  textile  industries,  rubber,  metallic  ores,  paper, 
agricultural  and  textile  machinery,  precious  stones,  and  furniture. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  positions  that  the  nations  have 
taken  on  the  question  of  contraband  in  previous  wars.  England, 
in  1597,  refused  to  allow  the  Poles  and  Danes  to  furnish  Spain  with 
provisions  because  she  wanted  to  reduce  Spain  by  famine.  In  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  she  considered  foodstufifs  occasional  contraband 
and  she  seized  food  supplies  going  to  France  but  she  paid  an  indem- 
nity for  them.  During  the  Franco-Chinese  War,  however,  she  pro- 
tested because  rice  had  been  declared  contraband.  During  the 
Boer  War  she  seized  provisions  even  though  she  had  no  evidence 
that  they  were  to  be  used  for  military  purposes.  When  provisions 
were  declared  to  be  unconditionally  contraband  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  she  uttered  a  protest. 

France,  in  1794,  decreed  that  no  articles  should  be  considered 
contraband  unless  so  specified  in  the  treaty  of  1778.  During  her 
war  with  China,  in  1885,  she  claimed  the  right  to  seize  cargoes  of 
rice  destined  for  any  port  north  of  Canton.  Germany,  in  the  War 
of  1807,  applied  the  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband.  Russia, 
at  the  outbreak  of  her  war  with  Japan,  declared  foodstuffs  absolutely 
contraband  but  the  protest  from  other  nations  caused  her  to  modify 
her  declaration  so  as  to  make  them  contraband  only  when  destined 
for  use  in  war. 

The  United  States  strongly  protested  when  Great  Britain,  during 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  declared  as  contraband  provisions  destined  for 
French  ports.  In  the  War  of  1812  she  considered  as  contraband 
a  cargo  of  grain,  on  a  Swedish  ship,  bound  for  a  neutral  port  but  for 
the  use  of  the  British  fleet.  During  the  Civil  War  she  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband.  In  the  Spanish  War  she 
considered  provisions  conditional  contraband.  During  the  Boer 
War  she  held  the  view  that  foodstuffs  should  not  be  contraband 
merely  because  they  were  capable  of  being  used  by  an  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  War  she  emphatically  denied  the  doctrine 
that  foodstuffs  can  be  deemed  absolute  contraband  and  again  strongly 
maintained  that  they  can  be  contraband  only  when  destined  for 
military  uses. 

The  diflSculties  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  contraband 
have  resulted  not  so  much  from  an  effort  to  determine  what  is  the 
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nature  of  oootrmbaod  ■•  from  Um  effort  to  diUnBiM  wliai 

•hall  be  pUoed  on  the  contmUuid  ttH.    Thai  Mb  dttkuHy  liMMild 

exist  can  readily  be  apprmaled  wbao  it  it 

are  the  coniniorcial  and  induelrial  btflroiU  of  U» 

It  is  frequently  beard  that  an  artkia  ia  aHber  emttibiid  or  H  is 

not  contraband.    Without  further  UmiUtioiis  and  iwtiiKiii  tiM 

statement  is  not  accurate.    Those  who  naks  ioeb  a  iUrtflMBl 

consider  only  the  material  eharaeter  of  the  article.    In  addition  to 

this,  m  coniiiderinR  contraband,  inquiry  must  ba  made  as  to  tba  nsa 

to  which  the  article  is  to  bo  put.     In  faet,  tba  laltar  Is  tba 

important  consideimtioQ  of  the  two.    It  is  true  that  a  certain 

is  wheat  or  it  is  not  wheat.    It  is  true  that  tiia  disehafts  of  a  lifla  Is 

the  discharge  of  a  rifle.    But  there  is  a  differanea  whallMr  It  Is  ataaad 

at  a  target  or  at  a  human  being.    80  in  determining  the  eontiabaod 

character  of  goods.    It  cannot  be  said  whether  wheat  la 

until  it  is  learned  to  what  uses  it  is  to  be  put    This 

sents  itself  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  contraband  list. 

The  circumstances  which  make  a  partaeular  artaele  eontrahand 
must  also  be  defined.  When  the  dreumatanees  of  a  partionlar 
instance  are  known,  a  definite  oonduaon  should  be  fortbooming  as  to 
whether  the  article  is  contraband.  Its  previous  doubtful  ebaiaoUr 
should  loae  significance. 

An  examination  of  various  treaties  shows  that  it  is  imposabis 
to  compile  a  definite  list  of  contraband  articles.  The  same  diflkoHy 
is  expcarieneed  when  the  opinions  of  leading  writers  on  tbe  sobiaet 
are  consulted.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  tba  nalkna 
have  followed  one  of  two  leading  tendendea.  One  is  ebampioaad 
by  England  who  favors  a  bng  list  oC  eontraband  with  stiinfBBi 
enforcement.  The  other  is  championed  by  Franee»  Qennaoy.  and 
Italy  who  favor  a  short  list  of  contraband  with  more  lenient  enfoiea- 
ment. 

What  conditions  are  neeessaiy  to  constitute  contraband?  In 
other  words,  what  tests  may  be  applied  to  determine  whether  the  bel- 
Ugerentisbdng  injured  by  trade  between  its  enemy  andforsign  nationa 
which  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace?  In  some  insfaneas  tba  barm 
to  the  belligerent  has  been  measured  by  the  sise  of  tba  tiada.  If 
it  was  small  the  presumption  exiitod  that  it  was  tba  oidinaiy  amount 
that  had  been  carried  on  during  the  time  of  peace.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  krve  it  was  presumed  that  the  war  bad  oaatad  addi- 
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tional  demands  as  a  result  of  which  the  trade  was  large.  This,  of 
oourse,  is  not  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  form  conclusions  as  can 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  export  and  import  statistics  which 
show  that  even  in  time  of  peace  different  years  often  present  great 
fluctuations. 

Whether  the  trade  is  regular  or  irregular  is  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  from  which  to  judge.  It  might  be  regular  both  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  goods  and  the  source  from  which  they  are  received. 
If  different  kinds  of  supplies  are  received  during  war  than  in  peace 
periods  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  war  created  a  new  demand. 

The  satisfaction  of  this  new  demand  may  then  be  said  to  be  a  direct 
aid  in  time  of  war  and  probably  the  enemy  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
hibit it.  The  same  principle  applies  as  regards  the  source  from  which 
the  goods  are  received.  If  the  belligerent  receives  supplies  from  a 
nation  in  time  of  war  with  which  it  had  no  dealings  in  time  of  peace 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  war  created  a  new  demand  the  supply  of 
which  aided  directly  in  war  and  probably  the  enemy  should  be  allowed 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  trade. 

In  considering  the  source  of  supply  another  element  should 
receive  attention,  namely,  the  place  where  the  products  were  grown. 
If  sent  from  a  country  in  which  they  were  grown  they  would  more 
readily  be  considered  innocent  than  if  sent  from  one  in  which  they 
were  not  grown.  The  former  would  be  considered  a  natural  manner 
of  trading  while  the  latter  would  be  considered  unnatural.  Such 
a  conclusion  rebukes  the  theory  that  one  nation  should  act  as  middle 
man  for  other  nations. 

Another  test  applied  has  been  the  condition  of  the  goods.  Raw 
goods  are  more  liable  to  be  innocent  than  manufactured  ones.  This 
is  one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  determining  contraband 
character.  While  the  distinction  may  appear  to  be  far-fetched  there 
is  at  least  some  justification  for  it.  Effort  expended  in  manufactur- 
ing an  article  may  be  considered  as  effort  expended  in  aiding  an 
enemy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  belligerent. 

Probably  the  most  important  test  is  the  destination  to  which 
the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  In  fact,  many  writers  have  considered  only 
two  elements  in  the  discussion  of  contraband,  the  contraband  char- 
acter and  the  hostile  destination.  When  articles  are  sent  to  such 
places  where  they  will  aid  a  belligerent  the  enemy  has  the  right  to 
interfere  in  order  to  strengthen  its  own  position.     The  destination 
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determiiMB  almott  dirMlly  whsUiar  tn  mdrnntM^  k  htb^  gjhM  to 
ihabelUtemit 

That  this  f aet  hM  beeo  reeogniMd  at  bdaf  Ima  by  Iht 
nations  is  shown  by  tba  maibodi  ampk^yad  at  dttf araal  tioMi  to 
oaal  destinalion.    Cireular  loan  aod  piaHindati  fnji^pi  bava  I 
fasortad  to  b  oidar  to  daeaiva  tba  aowqr.    Bian  tba  Mv^ 
have  often  been  altered  to  meet  tba  aoMfyHiey. 

\S'hilo  tba  immadiata  dastlnatkip  ia  tba  pnmaiy  laA  yet  tba 
eventual  (iettlnatioii  b  abo  takan  bto  aaaount  It  is  right  Ibat  tbb 
should  be  the  ease.  Ultlmataly  tba  belUfsraot,  so  (ar  as  waKaia 
is  concerned,  will  secure  an  equally  great  advantage  what  bar  tba 
goods  are  received  directly  or  indirectly.  Tba  iojury  to  tba  aoMiy 
will  be  the  same  in  either  case.  Were  the  rule  otbarwise  tba  primary 
object  of  the  whole  bw  would  be  defeated. 

In  thb  eoonaetioii  it  b  well  to  inquire  how  far  tba  voyi^  aaay 
continue  before  contraband  takes  pbea.  It  b  dearly  estahKsbad 
that  no  ofTense  can  be  committed  by  selling  or  transporting  goods 
within  neutral  territory.  Thb  b  entirely  parniiwiMa  so  loog  aa  tba 
frontier  line  of  the  neutral  b  not  crossed.  Such  a  policy  of  tba  law 
maintains  the  position  of  the  neutral.  Otherwise  tba  rigbta  of  oaotfal- 
ity  would  be  lost  After  the  goods  have  erossed  tba  frootisr  tba ' 
tion  as  to  the  hostile  destination  arises.  The  offense  of 
oontraband  b  completed  with  the  deposit  of  tba  contraband  cargo 
at  the  belligerent  destination.  But  with  thb  wa  will  deal  later  in 
considering  the  proceeds  of  contraband  goods. 

An  examination  of  these  varioua  tasta  shows  that  tba  datsnnina> 
tion  of  contraband  depends  ultimately  upon  tba  aiiaamalaBSsa  of 
each  case,  the  character  of  the  cargo,  and  the  hostile 
It  abo  shows  that  generally  an.^nhing  which  b  helpful  to  tba 
will  be  oontraband.  It  foUowit  from  thb  that  arms  and 
of  war  are  always  contraband.    Foodstuffs  may  or  may  not  be. 

Not  only  haa  there  been  much  disansann  aa  to  what  eonatitntas 
contraband  but  there  baa  been  abo  a  dingrasment  aa  to  what  agBaeiea 
should  determine  that  question.  Soma  belbve  that  the  Uw  of 
nations  shouki  govern  whib  others  think  tba  question  sbouM  prop- 
erly be  decided  by  conventional  bw.  To  daiarmina  tba  lablava 
merits  of  each  b  much  the  same  as  determining  the  rslativa  merits 
of  common  and  statute  Uw.  In  the  btter  case,  however,  tba  daeirion 
and  statute  may  occur  in  the  same  jurisdietioiL    In  the  formar  tbay 
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may  be  pronounced  not  only  in  different  jurisdictions  but  under 
conditions  entirely  different  so  far  as  the  material,  civil,  or  moral  is 
concerned. 

The  law  of  nations  is  unsatisfactory  essentially  because  it  is  made 
in  time  of  war.  The  impassioned  desire  for  pain,  the  confusion  of 
conflict,  and  the  heat  of  excitement  are  undesirable  elements  which 
should  not  entertain  men  who  are  engaged  in  making  laws.  Often 
the  measures  presented  are  the  result  of  entirely  irrational  acts. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  the  law  of  nations  is  unsatisfactory. 
Even  should  there  be  a  most  deliberate  consideration  of  a  case  in 
question,  the  unsettled  conditions  and  the  many  unnatural  and  extra- 
ordinary situations  requiring  attention  make  it  very  difficult  to 
render  a  satisfactory  decision.  The  positions  and  interests  of  the 
various  nations  are  not  always  properly  understood. 

A  final  reason  why  the  law  of  nations  is  not  satisfactory  is  because 
the  interpretation  of  it  is  often  left  to  a  few  individual  writers.  Even 
though  they  do  become  recognized  authorities  they  may  not  represent 
popular  justice.  Their  reputation  may  have  been  gained  merely 
because  they  more  nearly  do  so  than  others.  A  writer  limited  largely 
by  national  influences  is  not  always  able  to  announce  a  correct  deci- 
sion influencing  international  interests. 

The  conventional  law  is  doubtless  a  means  of  more  accurately 
arriving  at  what  is  justice  in  international  law.  It  requires  no  proof 
to  show  that  this  is  true.  In  fact,  experience  already  has  proven 
it.  In  national  as  well  as  in  international  affairs  there  has  been  a 
constant  tendency  to  codify  the  law  in  order  that  the  uncertainties 
of  interpreting  judicial  decisions  may  be  abolished. 

The  decisions  are  in  conflict  as  regards  the  liability  of  seizure  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  contraband  cargo.  A  further  analysis  of  the  theory 
justifying  the  seizure  as  contraband  would  also  justify  the  seizure 
of  the  proceeds.  When  contraband  goods  are  seized  no  harm  has 
been  done  to  the  enemy  but  the  very  fact  that  harm  was  intended 
justifies  the  enemy  in  taking  the  cargo  in  order  tosecure  itself  for  the 
future.  Let  us  assume  that  contraband  goods  were  actually  delivered 
to  the  belligerent  but  that  they  proved  to  be  of  no  harm  to  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  seizes  the  proceeds.  Under  the  theory  just  mentioned  it 
would  be  justified  in  doing  so  in  order  to  secure  itself  for  the  future. 
The  proceeds  if  not  taken  would  be  used  to  produce  more  contraband 
goods  thus  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  enemy.     The  case  just 
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cargo  which  art unil y  Imnim  I Iw  ciirtny  aiJtJ  uuc  which  liuQi  Oui,  i*nib- 
ably  few  couru  would  reeogniae  tuab  a  itiaHiwIina  fi 
KUted,  some  oouru  would  not  aliov  tkm  mkmn  of  Ika 
though  tha  oarRO  whieh  ihttf 
That  was  held  to  bo  the  law  in  tba  caaa  of  Iba  /i 
of  the  daoaaioQ  waa  baaad  upon  tba  ptwikm  law  oC  mMIoml  TW 
caaa  of  tha  Mwrganl  k  aquaiaiy  aoBtivy  to  tliia.  Ban  a 
carried  contraband  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ua  of  Fraaaa.  Ahm 
perfoniiinK  difTerent  vojrafea  it  aailed  torn  Batavia  to 
Baltiiuoro.  Three  yeaia  had  elapaad  batwaaa  tha 
voyage.  The  court  held  that  the  could  be 
with  her  cargo.  This  ia  a  notable  decyon  baaaiaa  of  tha 
views  which  were  held.  Not  only  had  tha 
voyages  on  the  same  trip—her  miasion  was  not  aoMy  to  aarty  aoi^ 
traband  gooda— but  waa  returning  from  a  diifaiaiil  port  Ihaa  thai  hi 
which  the  contraband  goods  were  deposited.  In  tha  aaaa  af  tha 
Nanqf  the  views  of  Lord  Stowell  were  not  nearly  so  eitiena.  Ha 
held  that  the  proceeds  oould  not  be  taken  unless  "the  outwaid  aad 
homeward  voyagea  are  really  but  parte  of  one  tranaarfion  **  Uadsr 
the  present  Uw  proceeds  would  ordinarily  not  be  liable  to 
The  study  of  the  question  of  oontraband  ptaasola  a  d 
difficult  issue  with  which  to  deal.  Tha  chuma  of  tha 
OD  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  neutrab,  on  the  other,  are  gSDeraUy  ad- 
mitted. Beliigerents  are  justified  in  suppiaasmg  aoy  aid  whiah 
may  be  given  to  their  enemiea.  Th^y  have  a  right  to  on 
methods  to  protect  and  strengthen  their  own  postioo  and  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  Neutrak,  on  tha  other  hand,  which  haiFo  k  ao 
way  eauaed  the  war,  have  a  right  to  eontiBua  their  hariBaas  wilhovl 
interruption  and  losses.  In  1793,  whea  Rbghnd  had  imad  an  ordv 
to  capture  all  ships  carrying  property  haJnnghig  to 
American  trade  waa  seriously  hampered.  Ownan  lefusad  lo 
their  ships  to  be  sent  out,  prices  fell,  Ubor  waa  out  of  em| 
and  general  business  disruption  resulted.  That  neutral 
should  not  be  injured  in  this  way  is  elear.  Tha  position  of  tlia 
neutral  is  not  secure  so  long  as  an  article  can  ha  phMad  on  tha  aosr 
traband  list  by  the  mere  declaration  of  a  baffifBrsnt.  Oartainly  a 
sin^  sovereign  should  not  ha  allowod  to 
at  the  expense  of  other 
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To  declare  all  goods  contraband  entirely  protects  the  belligerent . 
To  declare  all  goods  free  of  contraband  entirely  protects  the  neutral. 
Some  compromise  must  be  effected.  Both  parties  with  opposing 
interests  cannot  be  protected.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  allow 
conventional  law  to  dictate  what  methods  of  compromise  shall  be 
adopted.  Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  compromise  up 
to  this  time  has  been  the  stipulation  that  the  belligerent  be  required 
to  compensate  the  neutral  for  such  contraband  goods  as  are  seized. 
Probably  no  more  satisfactory  method  of  solving  the  problem  will 
soon  be  found.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  most 
liberal  allowance  that  has  been  offered  is  the  market  price,  plus  cost 
and  freight  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Ordinarily  this  will  not  fully 
compensate  the  neutral  for  war  prices  are  often  higher  than  market 
prices.  Many  difficulties  are  presented  in  determining  what  is  a 
fair  market  price  and  what  is  a  fair  profit.  The  position  of  the 
neutral  will  be  strengthened  by  allowing  it  to  appeal  its  case  to  an 
international  prize  court. 

While  a  neutral  power  may  not  supply  contraband  goods  to  an 
enemy  in  time  of  war  yet  its  subjects  may  do  so.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  the  neutral  to  prevent  such 
shipments.  But  statesmen  are  not  in  sympathy  with  such  proposals. 
They  believe  that  the  neutral  should  not  be  burdened  by  such  obliga- 
tions, that  the  belligerent,  which  is  liable  to  suffer,  should  bear  the 
burden.  The  law  of  nations  has  considered  the  position  of  the  neutral 
to  be  a  passive  one.  It  has  charged  the  interested  parties  with  en- 
forcing such  claims  as  they  might  make,  allowing  them  to  inflict  cer- 
tain punishments  for  violations  of  their  rights.  Neutral  powers  do  not 
attempt  to  prohibit  their  subjects  from  trading  in  contraband  goods. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  government  should  prohibit  its  sub- 
jects from  carrying  on  such  trade.  The  neutral  professes  to  be  a 
friend  to  both  belligerent  powers.  If  it  aids  one  a  wrong  is  done  to 
the  other.  If  a  subject  furnishes  the  aid  a  similar  wrong  is  done. 
If  the  neutral  has  the  power  to  prevent  it  and  does  not,  it  must  itself 
be  considered  guilty  of  the  wrong.  It  should  exercise  the  initiative 
just  as  it  is  compelled  to  do  in  preventing  the  enlistments  for  foreign 
armies  on  its  own  land.  If  the  latter  obligation  is  enforced  by  pen- 
alty why  should  not  the  former  be? 

There  b  also  a  reason  why  the  government  should  not  prohibit 
its  subjects  from  carrying  on  such  trade.    It  could  not  be  prohibited 
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without  coiMicfermble  •spun.    Tlw  oiotfil  ilmild  aol  bt 

to  bear  this  burdeo  buimuch  m  the  war  wm  ttarted 

fault  of  it«  own.    U  it  vwy  difficult  for  a  nation  to 

to  cloaely  watch  trade  in  timo  of  war  when  it  bn 

tomed  to  do  10  in  time  of  peace.    Should  Iba  Biiitinl 

to  perform  eueh  a  duty  it  would  doobdai 

to  be  pUuwd  upon  the  innocent  trader  bi  order  tbal  H  woold  be  mm 

to  reetrict  the  guilty  one.    Tbe  neutral  power  eboubl  not  be  pteeed 

in  a  position  where  it  must  dieerfaninate  afainel  an  fa^mrtnl  enb|eel» 

It  is  lawful  for  merchant  veneli  of  ehber  beWpranl  to  enpp||r 
tbemeelves  in  a  neutral  market  witb  eontraband  artielea.  ffeitber 
monl  nor  legal  prineiplee  disooura«B  tbe  legttlnaey  of  eocb  a  poSejr. 
It  is  a  purely  commerebl  propodtioo. 

The  principal  reaeon  for  eueh  an  established  policy  and  tbe 
main  argument  which  supports  it  are  found  in  tbe  fact  tbaft 
can  be  no  contraband  trade  in  neutral  waters.  Contraband 
are  not  liable  to  seisure  until  tbe  neutral  frontier  bee 
and  they  are  upon  the  high  sea.  Here  agam  tbe  neutral  is 
to  pursue  a  passive  policy  leaving  tbe  enforeement  of  tbe  law  of 
nations  to  be  executed  by  the  partiee  m  bterast 

There  is  also  an  argument  against  eueb  a  poHey.  A 
should  be  required  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  actions  of  its 
If  it  finds  evidence  that  its  subjeeta  ara  aiding  a  beiligm 
in  turn  will  harm  a  friend  tbe  neutral  Is  bound  to  beeone  aetivo  in 
protecting  the  friend,  or  at  least  m  preventing  such  acta  wbicb  will 
belp  a  beUigerent  Only  by  pursuing  eueb  a 
suqiicions  be  avoided.  If  eontraband  artides  eannoi  be 
by  a  neutral  to  a  beUigerent  on  the  high  sea  why  should  it  be  aOowtd 
to  do  so  at  its  port?    Tbe  ultinuite  result  may  be  praetieaQy  tbe 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  international  law  that  a  neotral 
interfere  in  behalf  of  its  subject  whose  contraband  goods 
l^  a  belligerent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  tbe  neutral  is 
to  occupy  a  passive  poeition  in  all  contraband  matters,  imt  an  il 
is  not  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  dealing  in  contraband 
goods  so  it  is  not  allowed  to  help  tbem  vben  eueb  foodi  bnfo  beat 
taken,  ^^lien  tbe  neutral  advisee  iu  eubjeete  aa  raguds  fDods  Ibnl 
have  been  declared  contraband  it  also  warns  tbem  that  any  dealing 
in  tbem  will  be  carried  on  at  tbeir  own  risk. 

Some  of  tite  particubur  cireoBMlaBeeB  abookl  be 
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which  have  caused  foodstuffs  to  be  placed  in  a  class  more  or  less  by 
themselves  so  far  as  contraband  is  concerned.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  foodstuffs  ever  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered  contraband  of  war  and  if  so  under  what  circumstances.  The 
general  rule  is  that  if  goods  aid  an  enemy  they  are  contraband.  Food 
supplies  aid  an  enemy  as  much  as  do  arms  yet  the  latter  have  always 
been  considered  contraband  while  the  former  have  not.  War  con- 
sists primarily  in  killing;  the  enemy  which  can  be  done  by  an  empty 
stomach  as  well  as  by  a  bullet.  Why  should  foodstuffs  not  be  con- 
traband? 

War  consists  also  in  guarding  against  being  killed.  By  depriving 
the  enemy  of  food  its  style  of  fighting — if  it  can  continue  to  fight  at 
all — becomes  much  less  aggressive.  Here  again  it  would  seem 
that  foodstuffs  should  be  classified  &s  contraband  goods.  The  bellig- 
erent without  food  must  cease  to  fight.  The  neutral  which  supplies 
the  besieged  belligerent  with  food  is  obligated  to  the  enemy  for  the 
loss  which  it  sustains  thereby. 

The  question  arises  whether  an  enemy,  endangered  by  famine, 
may  strengthen  its  fighting  position  by  the  seizure  of  foodstuffs 
bound  to  a  belligerent.  If  this  is  done  the  enemy  becomes  active 
not  against  the  beUigerent  but  against  a  neutral  power.  To  seize 
neutral  goods  for  its  own  immediate  use  is  practically  starting  hos- 
tilities against  the  neutral.  Such  actions  have,  however,  already 
been  justified  under  a  rule  of  necessity  but  the  validity  of  the  rule 
would  probably  not  be  sustained  at  the  present  time. 

The  many  complicated  issues  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  con- 
traband have  made  it  difficult  to  compile  a  complete  and  definite 
list  of  contraband  articles.  Modem  methods  of  warfare  tend  to 
make  the  fist  a  changing  one.  Early  treaties  between  leading  nations 
definitely  provided  that  goods  pertaining  to  the  nourishment  of 
mankind  were  not  contraband.  In  recent  treaties  the  nations  have 
been  inclined  to  modify  their  former  positions  and  have  classified 
foodstuffs  with  much  hesitancy.  Many  inconsistencies  are  found 
because  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  nations  differ 
so  widely  and  because  the  viewpoint  of  a  neutral  is  different  from 
that  of  a  beUigerent. 

Any  contraband  lists  that  may  be  compiled  by  conferences, 
from  time  to  time,  will  be  influenced  by  the  prevailing  view  that 
provisions,  which  are  ordinarily  innocent,  may  be  considered  as 
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contraband  when  ib^  have  a  boilila  dmUkmiktL    Tb»  ^t^fMl^  of 
this  principle  it  reeognijml  by  moti  witaiL 

The  nationa  ara  ahnoti  unhrinallsr  agwd  thai  artidaa  aha^ 
lutely  contraband  may  be  takm  whan  thay  aie  baint 
the  territory  uf  the  anmy  and  that  tbay  ara  not 
lure  by  the  fact  that  they  are  to  beUioaibippadfioai  tbiir  i 
to  their  final  destination.    Aftielaa  eoodHknally 
alao  be  aeiaed  when  they  are  being  aeol  to  Iha 
of  continuous  voyage  doea  not  apply. 
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are  discussed  by  the  author  in  successive  chapters.  They  were  the  expe- 
riences of  the  territorial  banks  from  1814  to  1819;  banking  a  state  mo- 
nopoly from  1821  to  1825;  banking  and  internal  improvements  which  reached 
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Timeliness  is  not  the  only  quality  of  this  monograph.  The  historical 
rise  and  development  of  military  patriotism  is  traced  and  is  defended  as  a  prod- 
uct, if  not  a  necessity,  of  the  age.  It  is  shown,  however,  that,  in  spite  of 
relapses,  civilization  tends  to  replace  militarism  by  industrialism;  that  "the 
passion  which  aims  to  serve  one's  country"  probably  has  not  diminished  but 
its  basis  has  shifted.  An  attempt  is  made  to  refute  the  arguments  of  those 
who  regard  patriotism  as  a  menace  to  highly  developed  civilization.  The 
same  enthusiasm  for  one's  country  is  expended  legitimately  not  "in  hard 
fighting  but  in  hard  thinking."  The  reasoning  of  the  author  shows  the  present 
European  conflict  to  be  the  result  of  the  survival  of  an  antequated  economic 
and  political  philosophy  in  a  new  age. 
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important  changM  in  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Indian  legis- 
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popularised  that  they  make  excellent  reading  for  the  average  citisen  who  is 
interested  in  securing  some  general  information  on  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  very  fragmentary.  The  author  confesses 
as  much  when  she  writes  on  page  30:  "Having  thus  briefly  and  fragmen- 
tarily  indicated  the  disintegrating  effect  of  modem  industry  upon  the  fam- 
ily   "  The  chapters  leave  a  feeling  of  incompleteness  and  un- 
certainty in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  is  unjustifiable,  particularly  in  a 
book  sufficiently  small  in  volume  to  be  made  specific  and  succinct. 

LI^^>8ET,  Samuel  McCdne.  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  and 
Children.    Pp.96.    Price,  $1.00.    New  York:  Columbia  University,  1914. 

LoRiA,  Achille.  The  Economic  Synthesis.  (Trans,  by  M.  Eden  Paul).  Pp. 
xii,  368.    Price,  $3.00.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  C.  and  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  Cyclopedia  of 
American'Government.  3  vols.  (1st  vol.).  Pp.  xxxiii,  732.  Price,  $22.50 
set.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1914. 

Mallet,  Bernard.  British  Budgets,  1887-88  to  191B-1S.  Pp.  xxiv,  511 
Price,  $3.25.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

Mitchell,  Wesley  Clair.  Business  Cycles.  Pp.  xviii,  610.  Price,  $5.00. 
Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1913. 

MoRRiss,  Margaret  Shove.  Colonial  Trade  of  Maryland  1689-1716.  Pp. 
viii,  165.    Price,  $1.00.     Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1914. 

MOmbterberg,  Hugo.     The  War  and  America.    Pp.  209.     Price,  $1.00.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company,  1914. 
A  timely  discussion  from  a  German  viewpoint. 

Russell,  Charles  E.     These  Shifting  Scenes.    Pp.  311.     Price,  $1.50.     New 

York:  G.  H.  Doran  Company,  1914. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  essays  written  at  various  times  and  now 
fathered  together.     As  a  reporter  on  various  New  York  daily  papers.  Mr. 
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reporting  life  tat  nTiiriiiiluBtil  hf  Um  IstaiiiMBC  MMlywt  m 
Republiean  eoovenlioM  of  im  tad  im  at  «ycll  IUtHmi  «m 
But  by  far  Um  best  tUidy  to  ol  Um  HajtmHwI  Hoto.    TlM»«My« 

deal  with  IhdrMtbjMli  IboffMi^r.  b«l  do  to  Ift  IW  lHip^«  Mij  alyte 
Mr.  Ruaeell  if  known. 


Smitb,  Hamt  Eowin.    Tkt   UniUd  8mm  fUtr^  imtarmtt  fWf 
from  IMt  to  mi.    Pp.  lii,  m,    Prioa,  ItJa 
iin  Conpany,  1014. 

Wbi,  Win  Pin.    Tk»  Cwrmteff  Pnhim  im  Ckimm,    Pp.  IM.    PHm.  UJH 

New  York:  fxwgnana.  Orecn  k  Oonpany,  ItlC 

In  the  preparation  of  this  monofnipli  Dr.  Wei  hae  brieiy  ao  iiji  il  tkt 
hiatory  of  money  in  China  and  then  aaalyMd  man  fai  iklafl  llM  pivMaai  «l 
ettrreney  reform.  The  title  Bugtsnu  tix\ter  a  Milofkal  alv^jr  or  as  aaalyaia  «l 
eurrent  oondltiona  or  both.  In  hia  traatoMSt  ha  haa  wligitil  Ua  atotfyal 
eonditiona  ainee  the  Revolution  to  a  few  pagM  bi  an  appandii,  Hit  danri^ 
tion  of  the  oonfuaad  eondition  of  Chinaai  eoffiMay  aad  hb  hlalafy  al  ilto 
various  attempta  at  reform  from  MM  to  1911  are  yod^  the  Aialdalwt  WiNi  a 
laek  of  sufficient  emphaeia  on  the  proa  and  eooa  of  the  propaaal  for  a 
axohanfe  atandard.  A  mora  oomplata  atudy  of  tha  aitvaUas  ladi^  alaa 
hMf  bean  of  intereat. 

Wbitin,  E.  Staoo.    Tht  Coped  Afaa.    Pp.  117.    Priaa,  tlJa    Xav  Ymk: 
Columbia  Univeriity,  lOIS. 
A  summary  of  existing  legialatlott  in  tha  Unitad  Stataa  as  tha  tiaataMal 
of  priaooara. 

ITAo'f  Who  in  Amenea,  t$U-tS.    Vol.  VIII.    Pp.  oi.  W&L    PHaa, 
Chieago:  A.  N.  Marquia  4  Company.  1914. 
Tha  lataat  aditko,  raviaad  and  anlariwl,  of  aa 

RBV1BW8 

Buma,  Anna  RoaaaoN.    fOlxgxo^»  Ctt^mdmB 

5tt2.    Price.  92.60.    Boetoo:  HoogMoB 

Thia  book  ia  a  atudy  of  inwaid  Ufa  aa 
eonfaaaioiia  of  man  and  woman,  both  laamad  and 
paiaooal  unvaUinf  of  thamaalvaa;  and  it  is.  furthar.  a  i 
nounea  upon  tha  value  of  "Ant-hand  reltgion"  is  tha '' 
data  which  the  author  haa  eolleetad. 

Her  range  of  laading  and  tha  maaa  of  matarial  wWah  Aa  hMilflad  aM 
vary  axtaoaiva,  no  laaa  than  four  hundrad  awl  ailjr-*^  prtf^ry  aowaaa  hnHn 
beannaad.  Tha  book  ahoew  al  avary  pahit  a  alavw  mtod,  a  maaarkahle  mam. 
ory.aadantiActamparaiidapfodigkMitMBitoCenrafallabar.    It  ia.  the 
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reviewer  fecU,  overcrowded  by  the  very  richness  of  the  data,  and  would  have 
been  of  greater  value  if  fewer  "cases"  had  been  used  for  the  illustration  of  the 
typical  experiences  presented,  but  it  is  a  very  impressive  piece  of  work  and 
deserves  a  high  place  among  the  present-day  empirical  studies  of  religion. 
The  book  has  marked  weaknesses  and  limitations  as  well  as  fine  qualities.  The 
treatment  of  the  emotional  aspect,  or  element,  in  religion,  especially  in  mystical 
experiences  and  in  "conversions,"  is  far  from  convincing.  The  profoundcr 
studies  of  emotion  as  given  for  instance  in  Shand's  Foundations  of  Character, 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  a  parallel,  as  Mrs.  Burr  does,  between  the 
rich  emotioTud  system,  as  it  appears  in  the  religious  experience  of  a  mature 
person,  and  the  crude  religious  emotion  as  it  appears  in  primitive  man.  Her 
theory  that  "emotional  religious  experience  is  a  result  of  a  revival  of  savage 
animism"  and  is  due  to  "vestigial  forces"  will  no  doubt  explain  some  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  first-hand  religious  experience,  but  it  does  not  ex- 
plain how  men  through  these  experiences  find  new  power  to  live  by  and  new  joy 
and  greater  conquering  force.  Some  emotional  experiences  are  "vestigial," 
but  some  are  due  perhaps  to  a  vital  correspondence  with  a  subtler  environment 
than  that  with  which  the  senses  arc  familiar. 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  Rurus  M.  Jones. 

Cheyney,  Edward  P.    A  History  of  England  from  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada 

to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.     (2  vols.).    Vol.  I.  Pp.  x,  560.     Price,  $3.50. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1914. 

The  literature  of  modem  English  history  has  long  been  incomplete  for 
lack  of  comprehensive  works  on  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  on  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  first  of  these  fields  has  occupied  Professor  Cheyney's 
attention  for  many  years,  and  this  volume  is  the  first  of  two  which  will  fill 
the  gap  left  between  the  work  of  Froude,  ending  at  1588,  and  that  of  Gardi- 
ner, beginning  at  1603.  These  fifteen  years  constitute  a  short  but  important 
period  when  Englishmen  were  working  out  the  national  destinies  in  wide  fields 
and  manifold  directions.  It  is  a  period  of  stirring  action  and  of  brilliant 
achievement.  The  adequate  treatment  of  so  great  a  subject  demands  the 
application  of  historical  scholarship  of  a  high  order,  and  Professor  Cheyney 
may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  attainment  in  this  volume. 
If  the  second  maintains  the  same  standard,  the  work  will  scarcely  fail  to  win 
the  approval  of  those  who  have  awaited  its  appearance  with  high  expectations. 

Professor  Cheyney  conceives  his  task  broadly.  He  has  the  two-fold 
object  of  giving  a  narrative  of  events  and  a  description  of  government  acd  so- 
ciety. With  this  purpose  in  mind,  he  divides  the  volume  into  four  parts.  The 
first  on  "Royal  Administration"  gives  a  charming  view  of  the  royal  household 
and  court  and  of  their  usages,  with  brief  but  excellent  characterizations  of 
the  queen  and  her  principal  ministers  and  courtiers.  Chapters  on  the  privy 
council  and  on  the  courts  most  closely  connected  with  the  central  administra- 
tion present  less  that  is  new,  but  the  clear,  straightforward  explanation  of  the 
organization  and  working  of  these  bodies  is  well  worth  having. 

Part  II,  headed  "Military  Affairs,  1588-1595,"  contains  a  thorough  accouni 
of  the  expedition  of  1689  against  Spain  and  Portugal  and  of  the  later  cam- 
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paigiu  in  the  Netheriands  uui 

with  the  eonUaaiiUl  Utomtuii  mi4 

Uuled  ftofy  of  thett  tiptrtltiw  It  Im 

the  hiMory  of  Umm  iU-M|iiippMl,  poorljr  M,  adl 

tuo  oftan  rMirietad  by  ubwIm  a»d 

more  inelined  to  aoMpi  Um  aiilhor't  bold  trti— ii  of 
^ueh  tueooM  m  her  AdminiatfAiioo  aiutead,"  bo  mf,  **v«i  bi  «piit  of  bar 

tkioiieki  M  0  ruler  rmtber  tboa  o  iomiH  oI  bor 
aantan  the  oounlry  wm  oTtriaatid  oaly  by  food 
tuniUeo  in  long  toriot  wort  wmM  btf«ily  by  ibt  goMS't 
thorn  or  unwiUiagnoM  to  mnko  «M  of  IbMi*'  (p,  IS). 

KnKlUh  oiponrion  on  Ibt  tm  b  tbe  eMtnd  tbraid  nonlac  ilMii^ 
III  and  IV.   Tbotbifd  port,  oaUUod'K&plofmtte  Mid < 
tokeo  the  reader  baek  to  eoriy  English  attroiplo  lo 
to  the  eaat  and  givea  a  eoDlinuoua  narrative  ol  tbe  bofdy  aad 
enterprtsM  of  the  Tttdor  norebaata  and  aeoaon  vbkb  laid  Ibi 
of  KnRluncl's  later  eommorobU  and  imperial  graolaoM.    Hm  fo«rtb« 
with  "  Violenee  on  Ibe  Sea,"  daaeribaa  witb  a 
English  praetiee  of  oaiaore  oo  tbe  tea  aad 
drawn  between  repriaala,  privateoring.  and  aeisart  of 
aide  and  piraey  on  tbe  otber.    A  Aaal  chapter  earfioa  tbo  aaval  «ar  mitk  i 
down  to  15M. 

Taken  aa  a  whole  Ibe  book  la  a  raaMtfkably  aatjrfaalory  pwdaai.  tla 
reviewer  haa  rarely  been  so  happily  at  a  loaa  for  anylbiag  of  iaipartaaoe  la 
criticiie  adversely.  The  ehief  feeliag  left  witb  bin  ia  oae  of  laajilww  ia  Ibt 
general  tmstwortliineaa  of  Ibe  work*  Tbe  aalbor'a  laiiatadfi  of  Iba  i 
ia  profound  and  his  judgBMBl  of  Ibeir  value  appears  lo  be 
is  plain  and  direct,  almoal  aobor,  but  never  dull.  It  baa  a  < 
well  in  keeping  witb  Ibe  aubjeel  wbieb  aoaUiaa  Iba  iaioraal  af 
throughout.  The  book  ia  worlby  of  a  blgb  pteoa  ia 
ture. 

ComM   Umiwenity.  W.  B.  Unrv. 


PBaaaao,  Quouauio.  Ameient  Bamm  tmi  Ifedfra  ^aifriee.  F^  vi. 
Price.  13.60.  New  York:  Q.  P.  Pttlaaai'a  Soaa,  IMl 
The  UUe  of  Ibe  book  ia  a  BiinoMT.  Oae  wbo  aboaki  aaek  it  lo 
himself  eoneorafaig  Ibe  UfciiniiMH  or  eaalraala  balaaaa  Iba  aoeiaty  of 
Rome  and  modern  America  would  be  diwpfwiiated  II  ia  a 
progreaa.  It  ia  a  payebological  autobiogjrapby  of  a  Rm 
in  tbe  Europeaa  pofait  of  view,  wbo.  for  tbe  irM  Haw. 
lengthy  vtaitolo  America,  eoaaa  into  coatacl  witb  a  aewwoHd  of  i4aaa^  Bab 
first  surprised,  then  startled,  aad  Ibaa  aa  a  pbilaanpbar  ba  aHa  Uanlf  al  tba 
task  of  reconciling  his  new  impfoaiioaa  aad  idaaa  wllb  bb  afig^Ml  polal  if 
view.  The  result  is  both  interaaUag  aad  tealraellva.  Be  aaalyaaa  bolb  Iba 
facta  obaerved  and  bb  own  OMatal  piotaaaai 

Hb  new  world  dafiailioB  of  pcograaa  'boae  wbbb  woaM  IdMlif  y  it  wtib 
the  ineraaae  of  Ibe  power  aad  apaad  of  maebinoi,  of  rbbaa,  af  oar 
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nAture,  however  much  that  control  may  involve  the  frenzied  squandering 
of  the  resources  of  the  earth,  which,  while  immense,  are  not  inexhaustible." 
This  he  eontrasts  with  the  European  concept  "that  the  milestones  along  the 
road  to  progress  consist  in  the  masterpieces  of  art,  the  great  religions,  the 
disooTeries  of  science,  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  reform  of  laws, 
eustoms  and  constitutions."  From  this  dual  definition  as  to  inherent  superi- 
ority all  arguments  proceed,  and  no  mutual  understanding  is  possible. 

Somewhat  reconciled  to  the  American  concept  of  progress  because  he  sees 
it  tending  toward  certain  spiritual  ideals,  he  is  nevertheless  disturbed  by  the 
universal  prodigality  which  is  hurrying  modem  civilization  on  beyond  every 
reasonable  limit.  Our  greatest  need  in  modem  times  he  feels  is  some  restric- 
tion on  unbridled  ambitions.  "However,"  he  says,  "America,  actually  Ameri- 
ca, proved  to  me  that  the  ancient  culture  represented  by  Europe  is  not  destined 
to  die  out,  and  that  if  Europe  is  being  Americanized,  America  in  compensation 
is  being  induced  by  an  intemal  impulse  to  Europeanize  herself."  Evidences 
of  this  he  discovers  in  "the  fact  that  one  can  find  in  no  European  country 
so  lively  and  profound  a  trust  in  science."  "No  European  country  expends 
so  much  money,  labor  and  zeal  on  founding  museums,  schools,  universities 
and  new  religions;  on  fostering,  in  the  midst  of  the  mechanical  civilization 
and  the  realm  of  quantity,  the  arts,  the  religious  spirit  and  the  disinterested 
sciences;  on  preventing  the  loss  of  that  intellectual  legacy  of  the  past  in  which 
Europe  takes  an  ever  decreasing  interest,  occupied  as  she  is  in  developing  her 
industries  and  her  trade." 

We  have  discovered  nowhere  such  a  keen  insight  into  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  old  civilization  and  the  new.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  interpretation  of  modem  society. 

J.    P.    LlCHTENBERQER. 

Univertity  of  Pennsylvania. 

YONlHERiNa,  Rudolf.    Law  as  a  Means  to  an  End.     (Trans,  by  Isaac  Husik). 

Pp.  lix,  483.    Price,  13.50.    Boston:  The  Boston  Book  Company,  1913. 

At  a  time  when  social  and  economic  changes  are  yielding  new  interpreta- 
tions to  laws  formed  under  different  conditions,  when  the  very  meaning  of  law 
is  changed  either  by  judicial  decisions  or  by  the  development  of  new  legal 
theories  in  order  to  conform  the  law  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  it  is  interesting 
to  have  this  volume  made  readily  accessible  to  Americans  through  its  trans- 
lation into  English. 

In  the  general  theory  of  the  purposive  character  of  law  there  is  little 
place  for  the  concept  of  law  as  a  product  of  pure  reason  and  as  a  closed  system. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  human  experience  and  sustains  its  authority  because, 
or  to  the  extent  to  which,  it  serves  the  largest  measure  of  human  needs.  It 
changes,  either  in  form  or  interpretation,  as  human  purposes  change. 

The  philosophic  principles  upon  which  this  interpretation  is  based  are 
developed  in  the  first  chapter.  Adhering  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
or  the  universal  law  of  casuality,  he  shows  that  this  holds  true  of  the  human 
will  as  it  does  of  matter.  The  will  cannot  set  itself  in  motion  without  a  com- 
pelling reason  any  more  than  matter  can  set  itself  in  motion  without  a  com- 
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pelling  force.  What  tauM  U  Ui  tlM«Ofld«f  ■MMar,p«iy«9lillte«MMtf 
volition.     C«uM  look«  backwanl,  pwpoM  iMkt  tmwmd,    'TkM^  mmmm 

•A  tht  soul  a  picture,  an  idea  (reprMMUtios)  ol  •  f«t«f«  p«AI»  «alt^  vMiil 

oniieea  the  subject  a  greater  aatiilaetiM  fjMUi  llie  atau  ki  «Mi^  I*  fti^ 

himfelf  at  the  moneiit.    The  rmmm  why  the  IdM  e«MnP»  Im  Mftle  te  iW 

ibject  himeeir.  in  his  iadividoaUtr.  hie  ehftraelef.  hfe  psteslpliiU  1^  «W« 

.society  is  the  form  ot  hoBUi  lilt  km  fMwal,  so  UM  h«MHi  Ms  itti  «sM  Mb 

and  the  formatios  of  these  purposss  is  ti^nsBsd  b  lav.  U«  ia  iha^  a  mmm 
to  an  end. 

Had  the  author  lived  to  eossplsls  ths  tiiIis  as  mI|Im4  M  tf»  «i  el 
Chapter  IV,  the  work  would  have  trti  nf  itsi  grsstsf  vMoe  WImm^^  b» 
been  written  to  make  a  profound  loipfwsioa  on  the  QeraMUi  li^  ahM  ^d  new 
in  our  vernacular  it  ought  to  inftnencie  grsotly  tht  Isftl  afaid  el  eoMsapmy 


Uniwertity  of 

JoNss,  RoBUT.    Th§  Nahtrt  amd  tint  Prtacipl«  of  TsMliM,    ly  sefl. 

Priee,  7/«.    London:  P.  a  King  k  Son,  IMi. 

Frequent  sununariee  proft  very  helplul  to  the  noder  el  this 
Tolume  on  the  theory  of  taxation.    The  argunMnt  throughont  is 
with  minor  exceptions,  is  consistent,    Mr.  Jonee  deinst  a  Ini, 
tinguiahing  it  from  price,  and  than  eontees  his  arg—snt 
distinct  from  prices  and  quasi  tsies.    A  ( 

of  taxation  is  prsssnttd  in  ofdar  to  show  tht  sofnoMnl  low nidis  a 
definition.    This  leads  to  a  ditsnasies  ol  tht  pftesiplst  tl 
ntction  with  which  there  is  as  ytl  no  wimfilty  ol ophrfoa.    Ai 
reveals  equity  and  eeonoatqr  at  iMtl  oll«i  nssd  aad  tl 
properly  defined,  is  the  fwidsmsntal  prtnelpla. 
principle  are  important,  most  stgnificaat  of  which  ta  i 
of  the  fundamcntaJ  principle  are  snumerated  as  teste  that 
any  new  or  existing  tax.    An  wnntoaWy  islirtsliing 
tributed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Criticism  anay  be  directed  either  against  the 
of  the  author  or  against  the  details  ol  his  analysia.    Tb  the 
mer  is  more  important.    Mr.  Jonas  has  felt  impelled  to  ssel 
principle  in  taxation  to  which  all  oihars  — tl  be  ttho>dlntatd.    Itisi 
eepecially  at  the  prsssnt  stags  ol  dtvtitpsstnt  ol  the  thtotj 
Uxation,  if  such  a  method  ol  approach  la  eithar  halpM  tr 
phaaiting  the  importance  ol  eeonony  and  dismissing  tqnlty  st  a 
is  objectionable  beeaiae  both  vagoe  and  ethieal^afe  by  no 
Both  must  be  and  are  considered  in 
by  a  oomprehenaive  definition  of  the  othor.    Mr. 
to  broadly,  (e.g.  p.  215),  at  to  indodt  mttt  ol  tht 
tquity. 
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True  economy  imiat  be  oquituble,  and  to  make  sure  we  shall  define  econ- 
omy broadly  enough  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  Similarly  one  may  define 
equity  in  such  manner  as  to  be  sure  that  economy  is  implied.  If  economy 
18  lacking,  there  can  be  no  equity. 

Why  endeavor  to  make  either  supreme?  In  practice  one  may  call  for 
■treai  at  one  time  and  the  other  at  another.  Also  why  strive  to  maintain  a 
barrier  between  economics  and  ethics,  or  between  economics  and  politics 
(p.  244)?  The  field  of  knowledge  is  not  subject  to  such  arbitrary  grouping 
and  it  is  especially  true  that  the  science  of  taxation  has  many  aspects  among 
which  the  most  important  are  the  economic,  the  ethical  and  the  political. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  any  one  of  these  aspects  or  upon  any  one 
principle  aa  supreme. 

£.  M.  Patterson. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Low,  Sidney.    Egypt  in  Transition.    Pp.  xxiv,  316.    Price,  $2.50.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

This  volume  is  a  most  illuminating  account  of  present  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  the  result  of  a  journey  through 
the  Nile  countries.  It  contains  an  introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer  dis- 
cussing the  method  of  English  administration  in  Egypt.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  Mr.  Low's  trip  begins  with  the  Sudan  and  ends  at  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile.  The  account  of  the  little  known  and  still  less  understood 
Sudan  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  informing  part  of  the  book. 
"That  the  Sudan,  with  its  perennial  sunshine  and  its  vast  area,  will  become 
one  of  the  great  agricultural-producing  regions  those  who  know  it  best  do  not 
doubt,  when  the  engineers  have  settled  the  irrigation  question  and  enabled 
it  to  take  a  larger  supply  of  the  fertilizing  water  which  flows  by  its  swamps 
and  forests  and  thirsty  levels  on  the  way  to  Egypt  and  the  sea."  In  spite  of 
the  great  extent  of  irrigation  in  Egypt,  reclamation  has  only  begun.  In  the 
Sudan,  not  only  is  the  Nile  largely  unused  locally,  but  the  enormous  waste  of 
its  waters  by  evaporation  in  the  spreading  swamps  and  by  absorption  in  the 
sands,  limits  the  available  supply  for  lower  Egypt.  In  the  future,  other  Assuan 
dams  will  be  constructed,  the  swamps  will  be  drained.  Lakes  Albert  and  Vic- 
toria will  be  converted  into  colossal  storage  reservoirs,  and  "the  whole  Nile 
system  handled  and  controlled." 

The  problem  of  the  administration  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  is  discussed 
with  considerable  fullness.  Neither  a  colony  nor  a  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain,  Egypt  is  nominally  a  province  of  Turkey,  having  its  own  rulers  and 
officers  of  administration.  "We  do  not  govern  Egypt,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "we 
only  govern  the  governors  of  Egypt."  That  under  such  a  unique  system 
England  has  accomplished  so  much  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  administration 
of  a  dependency.  In  the  Sudan,  which  is  jointly  under  the  control  of  Egypt 
and  England,  the  administration,  while  still  complicated  and  confusing, 
is  more  directly  under  England's  control.  Here  practically  state  socialism 
prevails.  That  the  English  are  very  unpopular  in  Egypt  Mr.  Low  freely 
admits.    The  Nationist  party  obstructs;   the  old,  deposed,  governing  ele- 
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iiient  is  hottile;  ih«  Kreat  nuMi  ol  Um 
doubtful  whether  Um  Englkii  mo&kw 
brought  about.    Tb»  pMMBtry  Imw  Ntll* 
in  ibe  adminktrfttioa.    TIm  ptMMit 
KfieirMMM  whieh  b«  ttUl  §uUn,  or 
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Lttton,  Conbtancb  and  WAaroM,  Jaml    l*rimm  md  ^hamtn     f^  Mi. 

Price.  $1.00.    New  York:  Ctoorvt  H.  Dofw  OonipaMy.  lilC 

In  this  Tolume  Udy  CooeUaee  Ljtioa  givw  n  vhrM  momhH  ol  km  $mm 
imprtionoMnto  m  o  militAat  enffrtcetlo;  tvico  km  BaXkmmf  ptftias,  m4  «•» 
eftchinNewoMtlopriMOMKltboWaJtottfAol.  HoraorfotlvvollMri 
both  to  the  prineipleo  and  to  the  procrMB  of  the  mMnmUm  mnm  o 
purpoee.  It  ie  an  ariaoMOi  for  "the  eoaee"  aad  it  it  mttk  o 
•eU-onalyaia  that  one  is  inspired  at  ooee  with  ooaidaMt  te  tkm 
of  the  deooripCioBa  that  follow. 

In  herexperioneea.  Lady  Lyttoo  had  at 
Mott  Oeboume,  who  a  few  montha 
in  Auburn  etato  priaon  in  ocdar  to  atiidy 
case,  real  chargeo  were  preferred,  aad  ahi 
all  the  hardahipe  and  when,  becauaa  bar  ideality  «aa 
special  oonsideratton,  she  determined  upon  a  dkfHiaa  fai  Iho  pmmm  of 
W'arton,  spinator,  she  waa  fordbly  fed  in  the  Waltoa  gaol. 

For  yaaiB,  the  author  loUa  oa,  bar  hobb 
she  was  able  both  to  sanro  the  eaose  to  whieb  I 
her  priaon  aUidiea.    Durisg  bar  aavaral 
▼atioBa  of  the  iatomal  woridafi  of  priaaa  ^yvlaaa,  of 
and  tbair  oflMa  npoa  bamlf  asd  oUht  priaoMf*.    Aa  a 
syalam  atanib  undar  tba  aaiFotaat  iaitiifiat.    It  ia  «Mdad 

aetorof  all  priaoners.    It  ia aa oiaaporaUiig wala of  faod  in illii     It 

\iK  vindicttYe  and  retaliative.    It  faila  ntlorly 
the  purpoee  for  whieh  it  ia  iataadad. 

Lady  Lytton  baa  doaa  for  tba  woaiaa  prlaoaara  ia 
Mr.  Oeboume  did  for  tba  awa  ia  Aubura   iba  bat  giwa  a  Miaala  aaaaaalof 
just  what  happened  '*wilbiB  priaoa  walla.'* 

The  story  ia  told  la  aimpla  aarraliva  forai  aad.  In iip iiH 1 1  al 
of  the  raador  la  racud  to  tba  eaan  of  I 

«orvieaiabalpiagtoioBdarttapopolariatbapiiyia«i>dsiiitMi<fi 
of  offaadaia  BOW  ao  Iboroufbly  diacradited  bv  alaava  iiainii  il  I 

i.  P. 
Ummniiw  of 
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Thompson,  W.  Gilman.     The  Occupational  Diseases.    Pp.  xxvi,  724.    Price, 

$6.00.    New  York:  D.  Apploton  &  Company,  1914. 

The  author  sums  up  the  purpose  of  this  book  in  his  preface : 

"Tbia  work  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  this  country 
ia  designed  primarily  for  physicians  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  occupa- 
tional diseases  of  modem  life,  and  also  as  a  guide  to  students  of  social  economics, 
social  service  workers,  insurance  actuaries,  and  those  whose  special  interests 
deal  with  problems  of  labor  legislation,  or  with  workers  in  the  chemical,  tex- 
tile, and  many  other  manufactures  or  trades  in  which  the  health  of  the  worker 
is  closely  related  to  problems  of  efficiency  and  humanitarian  effort." 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts  which  deal  respectively  with:  (1) 
history,  classification,  general  pathology  and  etiology,  (2)  general  remedial 
measures,  (3)  diseases  due  to  irritant  substances,  (4)  diseases  due  to  harmful 
environment,  (5)  special  occupational  diseases,  (6)  influence  of  special  condi- 
tions, (7)  miscellaneous  diseases  not  otherwise  treated. 

To  the  layman,  the  most  interesting  part  is  the  one  in  which  general 
remedial  measures  are  discussed.  The  presentation  of  the  place  and  purpose 
.of  educational  measures  affecting  the  employer,  workman,  physician,  public 
and  the  press  is  particularly  suggestive.  No  less  able  is  the  treatment  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  work  place  and  that  of  the  workman. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  the  diseases  caused  by  toxic 
substances  such  as  metals,  gases,  fluids  and  dusts.  Here  each  substance  is 
separately  considered  under  the  various  headings  of  mode  of  poisoning,  symp- 
toms, prognosis,  prevention  and  treatment.  Usually  the  process  of  manu- 
facture in  which  the  danger  is  met  is  explained. 

In  another  part  the  author  presents  in  detail  the  reaction  of  the  various 
organs  to  specific  poisons.  Prophylaxis  and  treatment  are  emphasized 
throughout. 

The  appendix  contains  interesting  sununaries.  Many  dangerous  sub- 
stances are  tabulated  under  harmful  substance,  industry  where  prepared  and 
used,  mode  of  entrance  into  body  and  diseases  or  symptoms.  Other  tabular 
lists  contain  the  industries  in  which  workers  are  subjected  to  special  hazard, 
and  principal  industries  in  which  dust  is  the  chief  source  of  dangers. 

The  illustrations,  tables  and  quotations  are  copious  and  illuminating. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  valuable  and  much  needed  reference  book.  It 
should  have  increasing  usefulness  as  a  text  book.  It  is  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  a  very  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Alexander  Fleisher. 
New  York. 

TiLLETT,  Alfred  W.    Introduction  to  Herbert  Spencer* s  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

Pp.  XX,  177.    Price  5/-.    London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1914. 

To  the  ponderous  intellect  of  Herbert  Spencer  we  are  indebted  more  than 
to  any  other  for  the  unification  of  human  knowledge.  His  system  of  synthetic 
philosophy,  despite  its  inadequacy  and  its  positive  errors,  will  remain  one  of 
the  supreme  achievements  of  the  human  mind.  Yet  the  ten  volumes  with 
their  more  than  six  tbouasDd  pages  are  destined  also  to  remain  a  colossal  enigma 
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to  the  Avmii0  rwultr  or  tamud  eCiMWai.    It  It  aot  •  hbtnty  «•  <«    tmmL* 
Ona  mifbt  peruie  toIuiim  alur  voli 
«peeillc  eoDtenU  and  ftndiiif  mimIi 
the  BMUdiig  of  the  whole. 

We  hft ve  in  the  eooteaU  oC  thk ^  _^  

to  explain  "what  it  ia  All  •bottt"    ITi  illiiiii  iliii  ■iiilmi  gMiiii  h  t  iii|i 

Ha  haa  andaaTorad  to  aatabllab  and  awhataBllala  by  aMlfife  af  Iba 


doctrinea  Mr.  Spanear'a  owa  claim  thai  "The  vMe  erMeta  ««  at  Ika  MMal. 
and  haa  avar  eontintied  to  be.  a  baeie  for  a  ^^-t.!  r.,|«  of  Ufa.  baftHiaal  aftd 
•oeial/'    This  little  book  will  help  maUn 

great  work.    It  will  help  to  ehirt  the  tmHr—r-  i ^ 

material  fragmenu  and  to  eenter  attaattoa  tt|Wi  '*%im 
eonatitutea  Spanear'a  real  aootribution  to  tba  mm  al  ban 
the  prograaa  of  bumaa  walfara. 

J.  P. 
Umwertiiif  of  Pmmaylmmo, 

WicKBMBAJi,  QBORoa  W.    Tkg  CAoiifiaf  Ordtr.    P|^  t,  V.    Maa,  lUI. 

New  York:  O.  P.  Putaam'e  Bone.  1914. 

Thie  book  by  a  former  attomey-feaeral  of  tba  IWtad 
a  number  of  eeaaya   whieh  origiBally  were  prepared  far 
draaaea  on  apeeial  ocaaaiooa.    The  nature  of  tba  topiaa 
by  tba  ehaptar  titlaa.    Tbaae  are:  the  prograM  of  Im 
nation;  eollafa  man  and  poblie  queatiooa;  paliapeaala; 
engineering  and  aolture;  the  etudy  of  Uw  and  tba  wofb  af 
interpretation  of  tba  Sbannaa  act ;  f  urtbar  ragntotlon  of  inl 
reeulte  of  the  tniet  diaeolutloo  euiu;  fedaml  aoBtral  of 
by  interatate  carriera;  new  etatea  and  eanatHitiane;  tba  theory  af 
tional  government  in  1787  and  1912. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  poaitioo  fonnafly  held  by  the 
hape  tba  greataat  intareet  will  attach  to  bia  Wewa  aa 
of  tba  govanunaot  toward  biwinaaa  Mr. 
of  tba  prindpla  anbodlad  bi  tba 
oant  daciaiona  of  tba  auproM  aooit  in 
have  damowtmlod,  parbnpa  f or  tbe  flnt  tlaa.  tba  tba  mmrnm  tev  b  an 
effeeUva  weapon  to  the  aeaoaBpUabnant  of  tba  pnrpaaa  far  arbkb  It  «na  yei- 
marily  enacted,  naoMly.  the  diaeolation  of  the  grrei  cenblnaMai 
known  ae  trueU.  He  further  baUavaa  that  tba  unfair  nufbeili  of 
reeorted  to  in  the  peat  bava  bean  abaakad,  and  In 
with  the  result  that  tba  indoatrial  field  ia  open  to  fair 
priae  to  a  larger  degree  than  for  oMny  yanri  peat;  and  that  vbon  Iba I 
auiU  (Novamber.  1912)  agidMt  tba  grant  ioaibinaHana  bnfo 
hardly  any  abnoraudly  larfi 

The  author,  bowavar,  hardly  ngnrdi  tbo 
for  tba  aoluUon  of  tba  trust  prablam.    Bai 
ing  company  deriee,  thua  striking  at  tba  very  root  af  tba  tnat  ovO,  hm  mm* 
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siden  such  legislation,  though  admittedly  logical  and  effective,  too  drastic  in 
character.  He  favors  the  proposition  to  establish  a  federal  commission  similar 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  yet  at  the  same  time  views  with 
alarm  the  resulting  increased  centralization  in  Washington  of  control  over  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  the  possibility  of  further  bureaucratic  intermeddling 
with  business.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  theoretically  this  federal  com- 
mission should  have  some  power  to  regulate  prices,  but  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  exercising  this  power  are  held  to  be  so  great  as  to  prove  well- 
nigh  insurmountable. 

On  the  whole,  the  argument  of  the  author  has  an  uncertain  sound.  Th(> 
nature  of  his  utterances  appears  to  have  been  determined  in  considerable 
measure  by  political  considerations.  Certainly  there  is  little  in  this  book 
of  value  to  the  student  of  the  trust  problem. 

Eliot  Jones. 
State  Univernty  of  loxoa. 

Worcester,  Dean  C.    The  Philippines  Past  and  Present.    2  vols.     Pp.  1024, 

128  plates.    Price,  $6.00.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 

In  these  two  attractive  volumes,  the  recent  secretary  of  the  interior  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  does  not  aim  to  give  primarily  a  history  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  They  are  written  rather  as  a  defense  of  the  past 
American  administration  of  the  islands  and  as  an  argument  against  the  grant- 
ing of  political  independence  to  the  Filipino.  Much  of  the  book  is  devoted 
particularly  to  a  refutation  of  James  H.  Blount's  book,  The  American  Occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  1908-1912.  Indeed,  so  much  space  is  given  to  answering 
Blount's  charges  that  this  work  might  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  that  book. 

About  one-third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the  Americans 
and  the  insurgents  under  Aguinaldo.  The  author  has  here  assembled  a  vast 
amount  of  documentary  evidence,  both  insurgent  and  American,  in  an  attempt 
to  dispose  once  and  for  all  of  the  charge  that  the  AmericaDs  promised  inde- 
pendence to  the  insurgent  leaders  for  aid  in  the  campaign  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  evidence  shows  rather  that  the  insurgents  offered  no  real  cooperation 
with  the  American  forces  but  were  guilty  of  base  treachery  toward  them, 
and  that  the  insurgent  government  finally  destroyed  by  the  Americans  was  in 
no  sense  a  republic  but  an  oligarchy  of  the  most  oppressive  kind. 

The  second  third  of  the  book  deals  with  the  method  of  government  and 
the  work  accomplished  under  American  control.  Throughout  these  chapters 
that  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects — justice,  education,  health,  slavery,  legis- 
lation and  so  on — the  author  constantly  emphasizes  his  belief  that  the  Filipinos 
are  incapable  of  self-government.  The  results  obtained  under  American  rule, 
in  spite  of  Filipino  indifference  and  opposition,  have  been  remarkable  but  "the 
Filipinos  are  where  they  are  today  only  because  they  have  been  pushed  into 
line,  and  if  outside  pressure  were  relaxed  they  would  steadily  and  rapidly  de- 
teriorate." 

The  last  group  of  chapters  is  descriptive  of  the  islands— their  physical 
features,  climate  and  resources.  The  economic  possibilities  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  not,  possibly  could  not  easily  be,  overestimated.    In  a  chapter 
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